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PREFACE 


This work consists of three volumes. The first contains an account of the way in 
which the census was taken, and the manner in which the final tables were compiled 
Irom the schedules, together with a dissertation on the more obvious results shown by the 
tables, and on some of the conclusions to be drawn from them. The second volume 
comprises the Imperial tables prescribed by the Government of India. A third (supple- 
mentary) volume contains certain Provincial tables, together with a Caste index showing 
all the castes and caste subdivisions returned at the census, together with the 
numerical strength of the more important sub-castes. 

The operations of the census have been discussed in some detail, in order to enable 
the officers on whom the duty of taking the next Assam census will fall to benefit by 
the experience obtained on this occasion, and thereby to avoid the mistakes of the 
present census and surmount the difficulties which are inseparable from an undertaking 
of the sort. 

In the dissertation on the results of the census, the chief aim has been to present 
them in as clear and intelligible a form as possible ; and with this object in view, a 
number of statements have been prepared which display in a simpler form the main 
features of the somewhat unwieldy and voluminous tables which arc contained in 
the second volume. In several chapters (such as those dealing with Religion, Marriage, 
Language, and Caste) a certain amount of general information regarding the subjects there 
dealt with has been added to the purely statistical discussion. This portion of the Report 
might perltaps have been amplified with advantage, but it was impossible to do so for 
several reasons. In the first place, I officiated as Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, in 
addition to my own duties, from the 22nd October to the 22nd January ; and during this 
period I had no time cither to take up the writing of my Report, or to devote as much 
time as could have been wished :to the study* of the subjects with which I had to deal. 
Then, when relieved of Secretariat work, there was the urgent necessity of getting* % the 
Report finished within the time prescribed by the Census Commissioner ; and I should 
not therefore have been justified in delaying its publication for the insertion of matter not 
strictly relevant. With the exception of the chapter dealing with the Occupations 
of the people, which could not be taken up until the figures were available, the 
whole of the Report was written within little more than two months ; and this was 
done concurrently with the preparation of • the heavy tables dealing with Castes and 
Occupations, which were not completed until April, and which gave infinitely more 
trouble than the whole of the other tables combined. 

I take this opportunity to record the great assistance which I have received from 
Mr. Manmatha Nath Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Extra Assistant Commissioner, and from Babu 
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Girish Chandra Dai of the Comptroller’s Office. The former was in immediate charge, 
first of the abstraction test slip department, and afterwards of the tabulation ^rnd compila- 
tion of the very difficult tables dealing with castes and occupations ; and it is impossible 
to speak too highly of his industry and intelligence. The latter has been of the greatest 
possible assistance throughout. He joined my office in April 1890, and remained with 
me until the conclusion of the work. He has always shown himself to be most careful 
and intelligent, while his industry is beyond all praise. 

1 have also much pleasure in acknowledging the manner in which Mr. Conyngham 
Francis, Superintendent of the Assam Secretariat Printing Office, has carried out the 
printing of these volumes. Hampered by a small staff, an insufficient supply of type, and 
the press of current work, he has, nevertheless, succeeded in passing my Report through 
the press with praiseworthy despatch, and has, besides, taken much trouble with its 
typography. Had it not been for his energetic co-operation, the printing of the work 
would have been much delayed and its appearance would have been far less attractive. 

Lastly, l must express my gratitude to the many executive officers, Deputy Commis- 
sioners, Assistant Commissioners, and Extra Assistant Commissioners, to whose cordial 
co-operation is to be ascribed the success which attended the taking of the census ; 
and whose subsequent enquiries regarding castes and other subjects have furnished 
much of the information contained in Chapter X of the Report and elsewhere. In 
connection with the actual census operations, the general standard of work was so high, 
that it would be impossible to select a few names for special mention. 

With regard to the subsequent enquiries, however, Mr. Davis’ Notes regarding the 
tribes found in his district and the languages spoken by them are so complete and 
interesting, that it is no slur on others to say that his report on these subjects was 
by far the most valuable contribution received from any officer. Much useful informa- 
tion was, however, furnished hy others also, and especially by Messrs. Anderson, Baker, 
and Gurdon, by Babus Rajmohan De and Sambhu Narayan Singh, and Rai Jogesh 
Chandra Chatterji. 


E. A. G. 


Shillong, 
May 31st, 1892. 
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PART I. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE CENSUS. 

CHAPTER L— TAKING THE CENSUS. 

Preliminary Arrangements. 

THE first step necessary in arranging for the census was the preparation of an Taking the 
I absolutely exhaustive list of all the villages and hamlets in each district. To obtain Census. 

this, very careful local enquiries were required ; and as ' 

. Py « on of acompIete ,i#t of these would necessarily occupy a considerable time, deputy 
* * commissioners were addressed on the subject as soon 

after my appointment in April 1 890 as possible. 

2 . The circumstances of the different districts were so varied, that no attempt 
_ - 1 1 was made to lay down any authoritative and generally 

applicable definition of what was to be understood by a 
village. Each officer was left free to decide for. himself what definition would best 
adapt itself to the peculiar circumstances of his district. The only point on which 
stress was laid was that, in the case of those parts of the Assam Valley which 
had been cadastrally surveyed, the areas which had been treated as villages at the 
survey should also be taken as such for the purposes of the census. This was done, 
and had the twofold advantage of enabling the cadastral maps to be made use of, 
and of furnishing definite boundaries, which prevented all chance of overlapping or 
of villages being omitted altogether from the register. It was not, as a rule, found 
feasible to make use of the revenue survey areas in Sylhct, as the thaks there were too 
indeterminate in character and too scattered in form to be a safe guide in making 
arrangements # for the census. The village was, therefore, usually, as in most other 
non-cadastral tracts, taken to be a group of houses bearing a separate name. 

AS regards the system of preparing the register of villages, it was suggested 
that as complete a list as possible should first be prepared 
which vUUiereg^ f rom the records of the last census, the chaukidari register, 

WMpr * * or the revenue returns ; and that this should then be sent to 

the mauzadars or the police, as the case might be, for local enquiry and correction. 

The object of the preliminary list was to furnish some sort of a basis on which local 
enquiries could be made, and to provide, so far as possible, against the danger of 
omission or incomplete returns. In most districts it appears to have answered this 
purpose. The Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup, however, says, “ a large amount of time 
was wasted in prepanng the lists of villages from obsolete records * *. There was a 

very considerable difference between the villages as described in the list and those 
actually found on the ground.' * * I found that I had to entirely rewrite my list, the 
one that was already compiled being altogether useless.” These remarks were made with 
especial reference to the Barpeta subdivision, where in many parts village sites are 
constantly changing. But I cannot help thinking that the trouble of preparing a 
preliminary list of villages has been overrated, and the advantage of having a rough 
jide to help local officers in their enquiries not sufficiently realised. In the only district 
1 which local officers were ordered to prepare registers of villages without the assistance 
bf rough lists drawn up in the deputy commissioner’s office, the work was done* so 
sdly, that it had to be repeated after the original lists had been revised by* com- 
rison with the map and the revenue records. 

4. The agency employed in testing the register on the ground varied from district 
to district. In the* Brahmaputra Valley proper the strong 
revenue establishments furnished a very valuable agency for 
p • ‘ local testing. ( In Cachar, Sylhet, and Goalpara the police 

lone were .available for this work; while in the hill districts, the hill mauzadars, dolois, 


VOfc.1. 
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Taking: the chiefs, &c., were called upon to assist. When the testing officers had completed their 
Census, enquiries, their reports were checked, as far as possible, by sub-deputy collectors and 
such other superior officers as could be spared for this work. They were again carefully 
scrutinised by the different census officers, each for his own circle or charge, before 
the actual enumeration commenced. . ()< ■,» 

5. The amount of trouble attending the preparation of an exhaustive list of villages 
and hamlets depends not only on the local agency available 

pedal difficulties. f or the purpose, but also on the way in which the people 

live. The work is obviously much easier where people reside in large, compact, and 
permanent villages than where they occupy small, scattered, and constantly shifting 
hamlets. And this is what constituted a very special difficulty in Assam. In nearly 
every district there arc large areas of sparsely peopled land, where cultivation is 
fluctuating and the people reside in small groups of houses, the sites of which are 
constantly being changed. This is especially the case among Kacharis throughout the 
province, on the chaporis, or low-lying lands, which form the banks of the Brahmaputra 
during the cold weather but are heavily flooded in the rains, in the southern portion of 
the Sylhet district, and throughout most of the hill tracts. Speaking of the migratory 
habits of the Khasis, the Deputy Commissioner writes : 

Those who live upon cultivation generally remove in a body, men, women, and children, and 
live close to their fields until their harvest is gathered, when they either return to their own villages, 
or establish a new hamlet near the nearest village to their fields. 

This description applies to nearly all the hill people of the province, excepting the 
Angamis and a few of the other Naga tribes, who are said, as a rule, to occupy permanent 
village sites. In nearly all districts some of the settlements which had been reported 
to be in existence in July had disappeared, or been removed elsewhere, when the 
enumerators began their work in October and November. To ensure the inclusion of all 
these shifting homesteads, however new or temporary, repeated instructions were issued 
prescribing a continual search for them up to the very day of the census ; and 
new hamlets were thus, in some instances, discovered at a very late stage of the 
operations. 

6. Deputy commissioners are unanimously of opinion that the measures taken to 

Degree of .ccurecy atuiaed. ?? c " re complete accuracy in their registers were, in the end, 

highly successful, and report that no villages or hamlets 
could possibly have escaped inclusion in the course of the repeated local enquiries that 
were continued right up to the close of the work. The Deputy Commissioner of the 
Garo Hills adds that the census was the means of increasing his revenue demand, by 
adding to his rent-roll houses which had previously escaped assessment, and which 
had been discovered in the course of the census operations. From what I faw of the 
work while on tour, 1 can safely add my testimony to that of district officers. The local 
enquiries were most carefully and exhaustively made ; and in my opinion the village 
registers may be relied on as being absolutely, correct. This result could not have 
been attained but for the unremitting personal attention which district officers, as a body, 
devoted to the supervision of the work. 

7. In this connection, only one point remains to be dealt with, vis., the time at 

Suggestion for the future. whlch . the preparation of the village registers should be 

, taken in hand at future censuses. On the present occasion 

the instructions regarding it were issued on the 25th April. This allowed ample time 
for tQp completion of the work in the greater part of the Assam Valley proper, where 
locomotion is easy throughout the year, and there is a strong revenue agency well able 
to cope with it. Indeed, the Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup says that, if full 


and final instructions had been issued before the work began, he could have finished 
the preliminary stages of the work in ample time by beginning on the 1st September. 
While there are obvious reasons against delaying the commencement of the work as 
long as that, it seems doubtful whether there is • any necessity for beginning it 
earlier in these districts than was done on the present occasion. But in Sylhet and 
uoalpara, where heavy floods make locomotion difficult during the rains and the police 
are the only agency available for the work, and in the sparsely peopled frontier and hill 
tracts, such as Sadiya and the Garo Hills, there' is no doubt that the time allowed v&s 
too snort, and that district officers were hard put to it to get their village registers 
completed before the time fixed for carrying out the more advanced stages of the 
£ e P, 2 l ™| S ° r the census. The registers were, indeed, 'got ready in time; out to do 
2 L k- * JP. at u 63 of P, ush atld bustle > which might have been avoided, if the work 
rft s irte<1 tbree or fo JH: months earlier. If, therefore, the n&ct census is fixed 
lor February 1901, it seems advisable that instructions regarding the preparation of ' the 
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jmbdivisionaf registers should be issued not later than December 1899. I may add that 
this view is shared by nearly all the officers who have noticed the subject "in their reports. 

* 8 . Having got a complete list of all villages and hamlets, the next step was to 

The circle list. apportion them amongst the different census officers. For 

this purpose, each district was divided into charges, each 
charge into circles, and each circle into blocks. The block was the census unit, i.e. } the 
area allotted to the person appointed to fill in the actual census schedules, or, in census 
nomenclature, the enumerator. Had the enumerators been sufficiently intelligent and 
trustworthy, they might have been left to carry out the work without assistance or 
supervision. But as this was not, and in India it is never likely to be, the case, it was 
necessary to appoint census officers of higher grades to teach them how the work should 
be done, and to see that they really did it. These officers were called supervisors. Each 
supervisor was placed in charge or a certain number of enumerators ; and it was his duty 
to see that census operations were properly carried out in their blocks. The collection of 
blocks in charge of the enumerators subject to the same supervisor constituted the 
1 circle ' of that supervisor. 

With a view to securing the greatest possible accuracy, the superior grades of 
Government officials of all departments were asked to assist in the work of instruction 
and supervision. The different districts were divided into groups of circles, which were 
called charges ; and each group or charge was placed under the direct control of one of 
these superior officers, who was known as the charge superintendent. They themselves 
were known as charge superintendents. In some districts an intermediate class of 
officers was appointed. They were called inspectors, and assisted the charge superin- 
tendents in definite portions of their charges. The number of charges and circles in a 
district varied according to the number of officers available as charge superintendents 
and supervisors. The number of blocks was similarly, to some extent, dependent on 
the number of persons qualified to act as enumerators ; but, wherever possible, it 
was arranged that the number of houses in a block should not exceed sixty. In 
most instances the number of houses in a block was considerably below this 
maximum. 

The register showing the distribution of the thanas, mau/.as, villages, &c., in a 
district into charges, circles, and blocks was called the circle list. The work of preparing 
it was a comparatively easy one after the subdivisional register had been written up. 
But still great care was required in two respects. It was necessary to distribute the 
census divisions so that each charge, circle, and block might, so far as possible, have 
definite boundaries ; while in arranging blocks, the compactness or otherwise of the 
villages dealt with had to be considered quite as much as the number of houses which 
they contained. 

9. Th^ boundary difficulty was got over, where possible, by making the census 

BotuukriMAf ran..!. areas conterminous with administrative or survey divisions. 

Bonndfene* of census divisions. ^ ^ ^ ^ c|wge ^ ^ ^ 

pargana in Cachar. In the Assam Valley proper the mauza was, as a rule, the 
circle ; and a collection of mauzas formed the charge. It was more difficult to obtain 
any administrative unit to serve as the block. In the Surma Valley the chaukidar’s beat 
was Sometimes found suitable. But in the Assam Valley the gaonburas* circles were 
not usually made use of, one of the main reasons for this being that they had not, as 
a rule, been remodelled since the survey, and consequently seldom fitted in with tire 
cadastral village. It is, however, a question whether more is not lost than gained in 
trying to use some recognised unit already in existence as the census block. The 
block is a perfectly arbitrary division, the sole requisite of which is, that it should be of 
such a form and size as to enable one man to get round it as easily as possible on the 
night of the census. It should consist of a limited number of houses lying more or 
less together ; and though it is also desirable that it should have known or easily ascer- 
tainable boundaries, it is better to devote a little more trouble to arranging this than to 
take as blocks areas that already have defined boundaries (which gaonburas* circles 
very often have not), but in which the houses are scattered or unmanageably 
numerous, 

10 . The system followed in most districts was to call in to headquarters the officers 

w ^° had been deputed to make the local enquiries in 
► wWch w« connection with the preparation of the village registers, and 

to form blocks in consultation with them and with especial 
reference to the map. As each block was formed, it was demarcated on the map ; and by 
these means this very important desideratum toas secured, that there was no area, whether 
occupied or not, which was not included in some block, the enumerator of which thus became 
responsible iof counting any persons who might settle there later on. Supervisors were* 

B 9 
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Taking .the as a rule, supplied with maps of their circles,, which proved of the greatest use to them, 
Census, more especially in districts like Sylhet, in which the supervisors were non-officials, who 

were frequently insufficiently acquainted with the areas in which they had to work. 

Preliminary Blocks thus formed on the basis of maps and local knowledge were far more suitable for 
arrangement. ^ 0 bj ec t they were to serve than blocks based on any fixed system could possibly have 
been ; while the free use of the maps, and constant testing by supervisors and others, 
prevented all danger of overlapping or omissions. 

. ii. The standard size of the block was fixed at 60 houses ; but it was pointed out 

that this number was liable to variation according to 
Size of blocks. the comparative density or sparsity of the population. The 

majority of officers approve of the size prescribed ; but some seem to think it was 
too large while a small minority say that it was unnecessarily small. Personally, I am 



The block should not be a unit 
in abstraction. 


of work involved until the night of the census, when I visited several blocks while the enume- 
rators were going their rounds. 1 found that the time taken between calling up the inmates 
of one house and performing the same operation at the next never took less than 5, and 
verv often occupied as much as minutes. The total time taken by the enumerators of 
all the blocks in the circle which I visited gave an average of rather less than 6 minutes 
per house, at which rate it would take 5 hours to get round a block of 45 houses. In 
one case an enumerator, who had 45 houses in his block, took 6 hours to complete his 
final round. I do not think volunteer enumerators can fairly be asked to spend more 
than five hours at their work on the final census night, nor, if asked, do I think that 
they will do it. The only result of giving them larger blocks is to cause the work to be 
scamped, and I am, therefore, of opinion that, except when there are special reasons — 
such, for instance, as an insufficient number of persons qualified for the post, — the 
block should not in future be allowed to exceed 45 or, at the very outside, 50 
houses. 

12 . There is another point which may conveniently be referred to here; and that 
is that the block should be formed solely with reference to 
the actual enumeration, and should not be treated as a unit 
for abstraction and tabulation. I tried to treat it a9 such on 

the present occasion, and with this object in view issued instructions to the effect that 
villages which it was desired to show separately should be formed into separate blocks, 
and should not be lumped together with other villages. This, I now think, was both 
unnecessary and confusing — unnecessary, because 1 had afterwards to abandon the idea 
of abstracting by blocks, and confusing, because it led in some cases to one enumerator 
being appointed to the charge of two blocks. The block should be the urea allotted 
to one enumerator ; and nothing more. To prevent villages from being mixed up one 
with the other, all that is needed is to prescribe that a separate book must be issued 
for each village. When a village lies partly in one block and partly in another, separate 
books should be issued for each part. In cases when two or more villages are formed 
into one block, separate books should be given to the enumerator for each village in 
his block. If this is done, it will be easy to obtain village totals after the census, and 
there will be no danger of confusion in forming blocks. 

13. The only other difficulty experienced in connection with the preparation of 

the circle list was, that the number of houses shown in the 
of hwwe»! 4aCie * 0,58:1,111 retur ° village registers was often found to be incorrect ; and this 

sometimes made it necessary to alter the original distribu* 
tion of blocks at a later stage of the operations. This was partly due to the careless* 
ness of the testing officers, and partly also to the delay which occurred in the 
definition of a ‘ census house,’ which was not issued until August. At futurecensuses the 
preliminary circular prescribing the preparation of the village register should contain 
a full and final definition of the term. The delay on the present occasion was due to 
there being no sufficient information regarding the working of the definition prescribed 
in Assam in 1881, which, moreover, had not been universally followed, while the standard 
adopted elsewhere did not appear to be suited to the local conditions of this province. It 
was, ‘therefore, necessary to make enquiries and consult deputy commissioners ; and 
this took time. The definition which was eventually formulated will be discussed in a* 
subsequent paragraph, where, it is hoped, sufficient material will be found to enable 
final orders on the subject to be issued in ample time on the occasion of the next 
census. 

14. Statement No. 1 shows the number of charges, circles, and blocks which werQ. 
formed in each subdivision : 
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Statement No. t , showing the number of Census divisions in each subdivision. 


• 

District* 

e 

Subdivision. 

.1 

i 

i 

Number of charges. 

1 

u 

*S 

J 

e 

0 

2 

Number of blocks. 

Average number of 
houses per block. 

# 

Aviragi NUMBER op 
persons per 

. 

Charge. 

Circle. 

Block, 

Cachar Plains .J 

Silchar 

.. 

267 fi 73 

3 ! 

313 

1,185 

53*13 

13,746*33 

1,363*60 

335*88 

( 

Hailakandl 


99^69 

3 

54 

348 

59*11 

33,389*66 

1.84943 

386*97 


North Sylhet 


48a, 341 

10 

331 

3,145 

4674 

48,334*10 

3,183*53 

334*86 


Habiganj 

.. 

508,854 

7 

178 

1,938 

53‘ifl 

73,693*43 

3.85873 

363*56 

Sylhet .. .. 

Sunamganj 

.. 

4»3,38i 

6 

105 

i»577 

44*73 

68,896-83 

3*36-06 

363*13 


South Sylhet .. 

.. 

385,370 

4 

lS3 

M89 

54*48 

91,34475 

1.996-60 

345*38 


Karimganj 

.. 

384,638 

5 

135 

*,531 

5f6t 

76,937-60 

3,84917 

353*83 

Goalpara 

Dhubri 

.. 

3i7,78i 

8 

13J 

1,034 

53*99 

39,733-63 

3,543*34 

310*33 

1 

Goalpara 

.. 

134,533 

5 

50 

498 

54‘°8 

36,904-60 

3,690*46 

370*13 

Kamrup .. .. ..f 

Gauhatl 

.. 

498,544 

31 

61 

1,786 

5491 

33,740*19 

8,17385 

*70*13 

l 

Burpcta 

.. 

135,705 

7 

33 

549 

51-89 

19,3864a 

6,(68-40 

*47*18 

bARRAMO ,, j 

Tezpur 


115,637 

5 

74 

559 

48*79 

35,137*40 

1,69779 

*3475 

l 

Mangaldal 


>83,134 

8 

40 

580 

63*00 

33,76550 

4,553*10 

314*00 

Nowoono 

Nowgong 


344.141 

IX 

45 

1,183 

56*13 

3»,385*54 

7,647-57 

390*90 

B ( 

Sibsagar 

.. 

160,304 

16 

100 

609 

56*03 

10,019*00 

1,603*04 

363*33 

SllSAOAR .. . J| 

Jorhat 

.. 

181,15a 

11 

131 

750 

53*94 

16,468*36 

1,497*13 

*41*53 

( 

Golaghat 

.. 

II5,8l8 

7 

18 

490 

49'oa 

*6,545*43 

6,434*33 

336*36 

Urhimpur .. 

Dibrugarh 

.. 

100,619 

it 

39 

687 

6406 

17,33900 

4,887-66 

*77*46 

l 

North Lakhimpur 

.. 

83.434 

3 

16 

337 

50'45 

31,717*00 

3*64-63 

*67*65 

North Cachar 

North Cachar . , 


_ 











lo,94I 

f 

1 

33 

16378 

18,941*00 

18,941-00 

833*53 

Naoa Hills 

Naga Hills .. 

.. 

133,867 

5 

33 

530 

65*50 

34,573*40 

3,733*34 

331*83 

!Chasi and Jaintia Hills . . f 

Shillong 

** 

133,383 

9 

64 

373 

103-38 

14,83033 

3,084*10 

488*58 

( 

Jowai 


64,531 

6 

7 

ISO 

75*40 

10,753*50 

9,317*38 

43014 

Jaro Hills ,, 

Garo Hills 













131,570 

7 

34 

1,030 

56-6 1 

17,367*14 

5,063*4 1 

1180* 

'l ORTH LUSNAI 

North Lushal (Civil and Military) .. 

3.044 

1 

l 

4 

71*35 

3,044-00 

3,044*00 

511*00 


Total for the Province 

.. 

5,435,343 

197 

1,939 

31,165 

53*86 

37,590*06 

3,817*64 

*56*85 


Note.— T he figure* here given do not quite agree with those in statement No. a. 
(tracts, and statement No. ^ from Deputy Commissioners’ reports. The difference is due 
Islonq, and In other* to two officers having been appointed to one such division. 


Thi* statement ha* been prepared from the charge and circle 
in some coses to oue officer having held charge of two census 


15. Concurrently with the preparation of the census registers, it was necessary t( 
Agency. arrange for the agency to be employed. The officer 

. 1 , , . w * 10 were deputed to test the village registers on the Pirm™ 

'.d accordingly been instructed to submit lists of persons able and willing to Set a 

ere Sere SctT’in ' df 0 ? t • ? thc pla / ns A “PP^ was in most P'aces plentiful 5 bu 
ere were tracts in all districts in which the number of literate men was insufficient 

n S *. n l1 ^ south of Sy^et, the submontane tract in the Goalpara subdivision th! 

mfA Ik Nowgong and Sadiya in Lakhimpur, are among the places in which th< 

fot of a sufficient staff of enumerators was most severely felt. Wherever possible th< 

Ek i y ndXfn°tlr r by / h f e d r tati< ?" 0f man< ^als, literate peons & C P to do 
F * and the entertainment of paid enumerators was thus to a large extent avoided Ir 
.w cases only was it necessary to employ paid men. In the hills the wildness of th< 
Sous* t2: )f . th ^ different tribes.and the large distances’ to be IrevSed wS 
m the wa y of a , census; and it was with much difficulty thal 
! Ssrliffir?l? lSS10nerS matla S ed t0 collect a sufficient staff of enumerators. * 

This difficulty was so serious, that there was, at first, some discussion as to whether- 
sus ofany sort was practicable in the Garo Hills. In the Khasi and iSnha 
labours of the missionaries have resulted in a slight spread of education • but *ir 

rteiJ er m T? dlSt r CtS ? 311 the enui «erators were foreigners. Clerks ’ school 
fr’ and . forest subordinates were all made use of ; but even ther 
to £ h 3 L ? ^ ou « h t ^m outside. In the Garo Hills "the paid enumerator 

cSltv d fr ° m ,A e ^ oa, P ara ^d Mymensingh districts ; and it wTs S 

culty that men# could be found to do tne work ” In North 1 

h-*o» tad to ta imported torn the plains T°he rateof pay^ven^h™ 


Taking the • 
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Preliminary 

arrangement* 
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Taking . the made as .small as possible j but it was seldom that payments could be avoided altogether,,,.' 
Census, and even officials had to be given small sums to cover the expenses that they were 
obliged to incur in moving from village to village. . 

»rnTn*Tmerita *6. Statement No. 2 shows the total number of census officers employed In each 

Statement No. 2 , showing the total number of Census Officers of all nifmber of^each 

classes in pack district _i t_ *. ' 


class whom it was 
necessary to pay,’ 
either in remune- 
ration for their 
services or to 
cover actual ex- 
penses incurred 
while travelling on 
census work. It 
will be observed 
that no paid 
enumerators or 
supervisors were 
employed in the 
Goalpara, Kam- 
rup, Darrang, 
and Nowgong 
districts, while, 

tracts, the number entertained elsewhere was insignificant in compaS “with 6 the 
total number of census officers employed. The total number of enumerators appointed 
at this census was 20,079, of whom 165 were paid. In .881, 202 enumerates were 
remunerated out of a total number of 14,640, so that, while the total number of enumerators 
entertained has increased by 37-15 per cent, the number whom it was necessary to reward 

°7 h f ? ir w rV,Ce L h ,f S 5 ee . nreduC ? d h J I , 8 .',? 1 pcr cent - ; and this notwithstanding the fact 
that the Naga Hills district and the hills portion of the Garo Hills, for which the 

population was only estimated in 1881 , were on this occasion actually censused 
17. The four tables below deal with the personnel of the census agency •’ 


District. 

Charos 

Sll I R HI N* 

Inspect- 

SUPERVISOR*. 

Enumerator*. 

TENPBNT*. 

ORh, 

Total. 

Paid. 

U npaliL 

Total. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Cachar 

20 

36 

33 i 

10 

331 

M »5 

*5 

i,50O 

Syllict 

33 

ta8 

835 

3 

833 

8,471 

33 

8 » 43 « 

Goalpara . . 

13 

ia 

356 


356 

3,075 

.. 

3,075 

Kainrup 

37 


84 


84 

3 , 3 oa 

.. 

3,303 

Darrang 

15 

a 

135 

.. 

135 

1,318 

.. 

I, 3 l 8 

Nowgong .. ., 

10 

3 

58 


50 

1,313 

.. 

1.313 

Sihsagar .. ■ 

38 

40 

36 1 


361 

1,650 

3 

1.648 

Lakhimpur 

u 

1 

75 


75 

1,008 

13 

996 

North C.achar .. .. 

1 

-• 


.. 


18 

8 

10 

Naga H ills „ 

4 


3 

I 

I 

50 

30 

30 

Khaai and Jaintla Hi Hi .. 

ia 

•- 

60 

.. 

60 

30O 

34 

393 

Garo Hilli 

6 


33 

3 

19 

M 3 

61 

93 

Total or Province 

i «3 

3J3 

3,107 

in 

3,091 

30,079 

165 

19,914 


Statement No. J, showing 


the Personnel of the Charge Superintendents employed 
at the Census of 1891. 



Status of Census Officers! employed. 

i 

5 

b, 

1 

0 

SvlhcL 

[ 

Goalpara. 

A, 

1 

I 

Darrang. ? 

* 

1 

Sibsagar. 

Lakhimpur. 

• 

1* 

w 

C 

i 

y. 

0 

4 

X 

8> 

1 * 

K 

1 

A 

t 
! i 

4 

X 

J 

I 

Assistant Commissioners „ 


3 

. 







— 



3 

Extra Assistant Commissioners .. 







* 


•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

3 

Sub-Deputy Collectors 

a 

4 

I 


1 

3 

I 

3 

a 


•• 

a 

- 

4 

Tahsiklars 






* 

* 



•* 




• * 


1 

•• 

M 

3 








5 

District and Assistant Superintendent* of Police 

, 

I 



, 








6 

Inspectors of Police 

1 

5 







1 

I 

•• 

1 

7 

Sub-Inspectors of PaNce 

4 

10 





3 

3 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

8 

Head Constables 

1 








• * 


' 1 

•• 

9 

Deputy and Assistant Conservators of Forests 



1 

| 




" 

** 

•* 

" 

*• 

10 

Forest Rangers 

1 








* * 1 

“ 

•• 

I 

it 

Executive and Assistant Engineer* 










•• 

•• 

•• 

13 

Public Works and Local Board Subofli nates 

1 

,, 

a 

1 ** 

3 

a 

4 

I 



1 

E 

13 

Deputy and Sub Inspectors of Schools’ 

a 

4 

a 

3 

3 

a 

3 

I 




V* 

*4 

Masters, Pandits, &c., of Government and Aided Schools 

1 










** 

• • 

*5 

Civil and Assistant Surgeons 







f 

1 

*• 

*• 

•• 

• • 

:«• 

Government Office Clerks 

3 


i 

£ 




** 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

»7 

Mauxadars 







3 

** 

•• 

*• 

a 

' *• ' 

18 

Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of Municipalities 

r 

1 

a 

1 



1 



•• 

•• 

8 

IP 

Others 







*• 

•* 


•• 

•• 

.. 





" 


* ' 


3 

3 

•• 

•• 

5 

«» 


Total 







' 




— 1 mw 


— 


30 

33 

■ >3 

a; 

>5 

10 

38 

•14 

*; 

4 

IS 

* 


>ai 
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Statement No. 4, showing the Personnel of the Inspectors and general Qeneus Taking .the 
Officers employed at the Census of 1891, * Census. 



Preliminary 

arrangements 


Statement No. 5 , showing the Personnel of the Supervisors and Assistant Supervisors 

employed at the Census of 1891. 



e 

• 

SSatui op CsnAis OrriciRs employed. 

Cachar Plains. 

Svlhet. 

Goalpara. 

Kammp. 

i 

t* 

a 

1 

0 

Z 

cc 

1 

if) 

Lakhimpur. 

North Cachar. 

m 

X 

s* 

z 

Khasi and Jaxntia 
Hills. 

Garo Hills. 

-1 

V- 

0 

H 


1 

Mauzadars .. 

.. 


.. 

ta 

.0 

26 

36 

3* 

37 



.. 


>53 


a 

Mandala 

- 

.. 

.. 

9 

*5 

36 

8 

79 

.. 




9 

166 


3 

Supervising Kanungot . . 


-- 



9 

.. 

4 

a 

- 



.. 


>5 


4 

Sub-Inspector, of Police and Head Constables 


- 

7 

« 

T 

.. 

.. 

.. 

6 


1 

6 

1 

*3 


s 

Officers of Forest Department (Foresters, &c.) 


S 

a 

3 

4 

.. 

.. 

1 

3 




0 

*4 


fl 

Public Works Subordinates 


s 

• 0 

4 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

a 


1 

S 

a 

16 


7 

Sub-1 Motors of School# 

•• 

•• 

•• 


» 

- 

*• 

•• 

• 

1 



a 

1 

4 


8 

Schoolmasters, Pandits, 8ec. •• 


so 

41 

aa 

3 

a 

a 

t 

4 



•• 


95 


9 

Civil and Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants 


1 

I 

a 


1 






1 

•• 

6 


10 

Government Office Clerks 


8 

15 

4 

30 

. 17 

a 

9 

IS 



*5 

a 

>>3 


XI 

Postmasters 


1 

1 

I 


.. 

.. 


1 



.. 


4 


ta 

Pound-keepers 

.. 

s 

3 

.. 

- 

.. 

- 


.. 



•• 


5 


*3 

Municipal and Local Board Members 


10 

30 

6 


• • 


t 

a 



3 

.. 

5* 

, 

*4 

Members of Panchayats 


11 

. ia 

*4 

•• 

.. 

-• 

•• 

•• 





47 


15 

Pleaders and Muktlyars 

- 

.. 

5 

7 

4 

1 

-- 

•• 

a 



- 




1*4 

^Money-lenders and Traders .. 


3 

to 

afl 

- 

- 

•• 

•• 

•• 



-• 


1 39 


X7 

Mlrtsdars, other Landowners, and Cultivators 


9» 

54* 

5* 

1 

1 


- 

•• 



- 


*90 


18 

Tea-garden Managers and Clerks .. 


170 

8S 

•• 

•• 

51 

- 

>35 

•• 



I 


44* 

.\ 

19 

Others ... •• 


7 

67 

84 

1 


4 

I 

a 



*7 

1 

194 



Tot ai> »• •»# *. *• 

„ 

331 

8*5 

*5* 

84 

>35 

5* 

act 

75 

,, 

a 

60 

aa 

*,H>7 

ily- 


Vy ' . 

■ 
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Statement No. 6, showing the Personnel of the Enumerators employed at the 

Census of 1891 . 


House 

numbering. 


% 

Status or Census Orriciai employes, 

i 

4 

1 

i 

* 

t 

I 

1 

1 

tf 

1 

1 

(A 

I 

•J 

1 

i 

1 

1 

j* 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Mausadars and Mandals .. .. „ 

1 

3 

12 

270 

94 

126 

79 

73 

,, 

8 

4 

6 

070 

a 

Schoolmasters, Pandits, fee. .. .. .. 

75 

348 

9« 

238 

92 

133 

151 

81 

S 

It 

90 

IS 

!|33S 


Officers of the Police Department (Head Constables, frc.) 

4 

38 

3 

18 

3 

18 

I 

12 

M 

IS 

5 

«3 

I »7 


Officers of the Forest Department (Foresters, &c.) 

0 

13 

12 

9 

I 

4 

.. 

2 

2 

„ 

a 

9 

00 


Officers of the Public Works Department 

a 

.. 

1 

2 

.. 

.. 

.. 

3 

2 

8 

*7 

t 

40 


Government Office Clerks . . . . , , 

15 

33 

30 

30 

30 

12 

5 

13 

I 

8 

43 

0 

S)0 


Hospital Assistants and Compounders ,, ,, 

2 

11 

2 

t 

„ 

.. 


.. 

I 

,, 

a 

X 

so 


Postmasters .. .. „ 

.. 

3 

.. 



3 

4 j 

I 

,, 

,, 

•• 

• • 

II 


Government Peons .. .. ,, 

4 

100 


6 

.. 

7 

.. 

j 1 

a 

s 

,, 

1 

123 

10 

Pound-keepers .. .. .. 

I 

«4 

1 

1 

4 

7 

7 

.. 

„ 

.. 



45 

11 

Members of Municipalities, Local Boards, and Panchayats 

60 

33 

209 

5 

.. 


M 

.. 

M 

„ 

,, 

10 

317 

ij 

Tea-garden Clerks and Muharrirs .. 

557 

3i8 

3 

39 

238 

96 

273 

23 a 

.. 

.. 

„ 

,, 

1,750 

13 

Railway and other Clerks 

7 

SO 

168 

23 

.. 

2 

7 

38 

I 

.. 

.. 

2 

»75 

14 

Money-lenders and Traders .. .. „ 

54 

*,030 

»73 

1 

13 

3* 

11 

1 

I 


s 

11 

1,320 

>5 

M irasdars, other Landowners, and Cultivators 

718 

5,906 

1.290 

1,144 

72J 

842 

1,068 

5i9 

4 


10 

01 

12,2*7 

id 

Priests .. ,, 

1 

179 

28 

.. 

9 

.. 

.. 

• 0 

.. 

,, 

.. 


217 

17 

Others ,, ,, 

8 

403 

47 

515 

9 

32 

44 

34 

a 

■ 

ISI 

17 

«,233 


Total .. .. „ 

i,5i5 l 

M7I 

2,075 

2,302 

1,218 

i,3I3 

1,650 

1,008 

18 

50 

306 

153 i 

10,079 


It will be seen that all departments were freely indented on. The executive staff 
and establishments furnished 1,661 census officers; the Educational Department came 
next, with 1,456 ; then the Police Department, with 31 1* ; the Forest, with 95; and the 
Public Works, with 87 ; while the comparatively small Medical Department contributed 
42. I am much indebted to the heads of these departments for the openhanded 
way in which they placed the whole of their resources at the disposal of the census. 

18. Practically, all charge superintendents and inspectors were officials; and this 
was also the case in regard to supervisors, except in Sylhet, Cachar, and Goalpara, 
where there is no mofussil revenue agency. Of the vast army of enumerators, who 
numbered in the aggregate over 20,000, the great majority were necessarily private 
persons. About 13 per cent, were officials ; and the remainder consisted chiefly of 
clerks on tea gardens, &c. (10 per cent.), money-lenders and traders (6 per cent.), sand last,' 
but not least, land-occupants and cultivators, from which class no less than 61 per cent, 
of the total number of enumerators was drawn. District officers bear conspicuous 
testimony to the willingness and care with which these volunteer census officers carried 
out the duties entrusted to them. Some of them grumbled at first, and a few applied 
for exemption from the work ; but when these preliminary objections had been overcome, 
they applied themselves to the task in right good earnest, and for several months 
without a murmur devoted a considerable portion of their time to the due performance 
of the onerous duties of their posts. In fact, it was often found that these unpaid 
enumerators frequently worked harder and more conscientiously than the official agency 
with which they were associated. The latter looked upon the work as aif irksome 
addition to their regular employment. The volunteer enumerator, on the other hand, was 
stimulated by the novel sensation of being an agent of the Sirkar, and was, besides, 
animated by a full appreciation of his position, and of the compliment which was 
implied in nis selection in*preference to his fellow-villagers. 


House Numbering. 


. 19. Certificates of appointment were issued to census officers at the beginning 
Difioition of ■ hooie ' of 0ctober - The first thing requiring the attention of the 

enumerators was the numbering of all the houses in', thdf 

blocks ; and for this purpose it was necessary to define what was to be taken, as 


• The assistance rendered to the Census by the Police Department Is by no means adequately Illustrated by the mem number of cenrfti -ofatii' 
drawn from that source. In three districts the whole of the labour of preparing the census registers fell upon the Police, whil* t Urge l|lWiffJ|jL 
of time employed as census officer! occupied the position of charge superintendents, Inspectors, and supervisor!, - ' 
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^constituting a ‘ house.’ This is a point which has been much discussed nn connection Taking the 
with Indian -censuses. It may be regarded as — , Census. 

(1) ‘the building,’ as in England, where the enumerators are ' instructed to treat houm 

the. space within the external and party walls of a building as a house : numbering. 

(2) ‘the quarters, or flat/ which has usually been taken as the census ‘house ’in 
Scotland : 

(3) ‘the collection of buildings contained in one enclosure or compound,’ which 
again may be regarded as distinguished from other compounds, either by the 

; wall or fence which partitions it off, or by the fact of its having a separate 

independent entrance from the common way. — This is what in one form or 
another was finally taken as constituting a ‘ house ’ in most provinces of India 
in 1881. In Bombay, for instance, the house was defined as being ‘the dwelling 
place of one or more families having a separate independent entrance from 
the common way ’ ; and in Bengal as ‘ the several buildings or rooms which go to 
make up the homestead, whether inhabited by one or more families.’ 

(4) ‘ dwelling-place of a family.’ — This was the idea on which the definition 
of a ‘house’ in Assam was based at the census of 1881, vis., ‘the homestead 
where the members of a family live in commensality, and including also their 
servants.’ 

• 

It was decided at the Agra Conference of officers who had been census superin- 
tendents in 1881 that, looking at the extreme variety of dwellings prevalent in India, the 
only use made of the return in the tables was of insignificant statistical value. Census 
superintendents were, therefore, left free on the present occasion to frame for their respec- 
tive provinces the definitions which would be most suitable for administrative purposes, 
i.e., which would be • most easily understood by the enumerators, and admit of most 
general application. The choice lay between the collection of buildings lying in one 
compound and the buildings occupied by one family, the European idea of a house as an 
edifice, or part of an edifice, being, obviously, quite unsuited to the conditions of an ordinary 
Indian village. As has already been observed, the enclosure is generally taken in other 
parts of India in preference to the family, the reason being that the former is generally 
well defined; while the question of family amongst Hindus is in most parts inextricably 
mixed up with commensality, and frequently complicated by families becoming separate 
but continuing to occupy the same buildings and, while using separate chulas , to cook 
under a common roof. 

Apart from the general objection, that the adoption of the compound as the 
distinguishing feature of a house only throws back the difficulty, and does not obviate 
the necessity of#giving separate sub-numbers to the sets of buildings occupied by 
different families when the same courtyard is shared by the members of more than 
one household, the enclosure is a thing which it is often very difficult to distinguish in 
villages in this province. One or more sides of a compound are usually enclosed by 
a mud wall, fence, or ditch ; but it is not at all uncommon to find no boundary marks 
at all, while even when they exist on several sides, there is often at least one side on which 
there js no distinguishing mark to show where one compound ends and the next begins. 

The independent entrance is equally difficult to recognise. Houses are erected 
without system or order, and frequently in places where the only exit on to the * 
public road is through the land of another, along a path which may, perhaps, already 
be used by the occupants of several neighbouring houses. Whether the path is a 
common path or not is frequently a subject of dispute, the settlement of which is often 
difficult ; and it would never do to burden the enumerators with the decision of the 
question. In the hill districts, again, the enclosure, or separate compound, is almost 
unknown. For these reasons, the district officers who were consulted in the matter were 
almost unanimous in rejecting the compound as the thing to be understood by * house. ' 

The family, on the other hand, is a much simpler matter in this province than 
in other parts of India. The proportion borne by true Hindus to the total 
population is much smaller than elsewhere ; while even amongst Hindus the large 
commensal families, such as exist in other provinces, are practically unknown. 

It is equally uncommon to find separated branches of a family formerly joint 
continuing to reside under the same roof. The villager's house in Assam is * made 
of bamboos and grass, and is easily erected or removed, so that when brothers 
become separate in food and property, they almost invariably remove to separate 
homesteads. The family is what is commonly understood as gkar by the Assamese ; 
and for this, as well as for the reasons already given, it was finally decided to define a 
house as 1 the homb stead, consisting of one or more buildings, which are occupied by the 
, members of one family , Iking under a common head, and their servants' The element of 

I* •' 
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Taking' the commensality*was not brought into the definition, partly because Hindu widows usually 
Census., eat separately, and partly because it was feared that it would lead to the omission of 
non-comnuMisqJ servants. * 

Hou«© Two exceptions were made to the definition. The first was in the case of 

numbering. (j Un g a i 0WS occupied by Europeans, and was suggested by the experience of 1 88 1, when 
it was found that, although Europeans, as a rule, filled in the schedules fairly accurately so 
far as they themselves were concerned, they made very serious mistakes in recording 
the religion and castes of their native servants. It was accordingly decided on 
this occasion that the schedules for the latter should be filled in by the enumerators, 
and that the use of the European’s household schedule should be confined to the entry of 
the persons resident in the bungalow itself. With this object in view, it was settled that 
the bungalow should be numbered as one house and the servants’ quarters as another. 
The second exception was of more extensive application, and referred to houses 
of an exceptional nature, such as those in coolie lines on tea gardens, police 
lines, jail wards, &c. Here it was ruled that each dwelling-place having a separate 
independent entrance from the common way should be treated as a house. The 
exception was necessary, because the class of buildings referred to bore . no 
resemblance to the ordinary village homestead, and were often occupied by persons other 
than the members of a family. As the enumerators of these special houses were seldom 
or never called upon to number also houses of the ordinary type, there was no danger of 
confusion from the introduction of this exception to the general rule. 

From what I saw of house numbering when on tour, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the definition adopted was well suited to the local conditions of the province; 
and this opinion is borne out, not only by the almost unanimous testimony of district 
officers, but also by the figures showing the average population per house — a subject 
which \vill be dealt with in another chapter. 

I have discussed this matter in some detail, not merely in order to justify my 
departure from the conception of 4 house’ as defined in other parts of India, but also in 
order to furnish sufficient material to enable the superintendent of the next Assam census 
to decide what he will call a 4 house ’ at the very commencement of the work. An epitome 
of the opinions of district officers regarding the definition prescribed by me is given below: 

Deputy Commissioner of Cachar . — Bari would be simpler. So far as the standard 
definition coincided with mess, it was fully understood by the enumerators. 

Deputy Commissioner tf Sylhet . —Definition of 4 house’ seems as good a one as 
could have been adopted. The percentage of mistakes was practically ini 

Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara . — The best that could be devised for this 
district ; applies exactly to the peculiar conditions of this district. 

Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup . — The definition was simple an d easily under- 
stood by the enumerators. 

Deputy Commissioner of Darrang . — I think the prescribed definition was accurately 
understood by supervisors and enumerators alike, and that the definition suits the 
circumstances of this valley. I visited many hundreds of houses myself, and found 
none which w T as misdescribed. 

Deputy Commissioner of Nowgong . — Rest idea conveyed by the term 4 house.’ 

Deputy Commissioner of Sibsagar . — So far as villages and towns are concerned, the 

• definition of 4 house ’ w r as well understood and acted on. 

Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur . — The definition of 4 house ’ was generally 
well understood. 

Deputy Commissioner of Naga Hills . — Definition appears to be suitable. 

Deputy Commissioner of Khasi and Jaintia Hills . — There was no difficulty in 
making enumerators understand what a 4 house ’ was, as each Khasi homestead has only 
one dwelling-house. 

Deputy Commissioner of Garo Hills . — The definition of 4 house ’ is the one most 
suitable to the circumstances of this district. 

The only objection to the definition which I have received is that of the Chairman 
of the Sylhet Municipality, who, interpreting ‘family’ in the strict sense, says that the 
^definition was unsuitable to towns, and proposes instead, ‘all the buildings under one 

* head, whether head of family or head member of company or firm.’ 

20. The instructions were that house numbering should be commenced °as 

‘ House numbering. soon as certificates of appointment had been issued to the 

enumerators. The dates on which it actually began varied 
from the 1st of October in Mangaldai and Sibsagar to the 15th November at Dhubri 
where there had been some delay in carrying out the preliminary stages of the work! 

It was completed in most places by the middle of November, and everywhere in ample * 
time to allow of the commencement of the preliminary record on the 15th January. 
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» The rules provided for the constaot and careful checking of the work of tKe enumerators Talcing 4he 
throughout the whole of November and December ; and the reports whiph have been Census, 
received from district officers show that these instructions were very fully tfeted up to. 

Statement No. 7 shows, as far as possible, the actual amount of testing of 

Statement No . 7* showing the testing of house numbering carried out by the ' W ^ 

different Census Officers. 


House 

numbering* 


Subdivision, 


Thsnvo BY 


District Oiliicrx and C harge 
Superintendents, 

Inductors. 

Supers isors. 

Sllehar 

.... 

"Greater part tested. " 


Hailnkandi 

2.‘> per cent. 


Not stated. 

Sylhet Municipality 


"All houses tested. " 


North Sylhet 

iy per cent. 


81 per lent. 

Sunamgnnj 


92 per cent. 


Kaflmganj 


Over \)Q per cent. 

1 

South Svlhct 

JO per lent. 

04 per ecut. .. ,, 

100 per cent. 

Hablganj 

18 per lent. 

30 per cent, .. 

ion per cent. 

Dhubri .. ioj.er cent, .. .. 


jon per edit. 

Goalpara . . , 

.12 per cent. 


100 per lent. 

Gauhati .. .. ! 

.... 

" All of marly all blocks v Itutcd. ” 


Harpeta 

to per cent. 


23 per tent. 

Tc/pur .. .. 1 


" X tally all. ” 


Mangaldai 

14 per tent. 

.... 

33 per lent. 

Nowgong .. . , I 


"Wit largely tested. •" 


Sibsagar 

.... 

" 7S per lent, by all mlieers." 


Jorhat .. 

.... 

"Testing very minute.” 

i 

Golaghat 

r ,6 per tent. 

.... 

78 per e«*nt. 3 

Dlbrugnrh 


percent by all (diners. 

1 

North Lakhimpur 

53 per lent. 

.... 

Not stated. 

. 


i 

I 


house num- 
bering, which 
was carried 
out by the 
d i ff c r e n t 
officers in 
each district. 
It should, 
however, be 
borne in mind 
that, in many 
cases, a good 
deal more 
testing was 
done than 
was reported, 
as many 
officers kept 
no account of 
their work. 
All officers 
are fully 
satisfied with 
the amount 
of testing 
done, and 
the accuracy 

^ ' of the enu- 

merators* work as shown thereby; with the exception of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Kamrup, who says: “Half of my charge superintendents were tahsildars, 
burdened with the collection of land revenue and local rates due on the 15th December. 
They seem to have attached more weight to the collection of revenue than to the 
testing of hous^ numbering ' |{ * .1 am not satisfied with the way in which they 
tested the ^ house numbering.” As has already been stated, very few errors on the 
part o^theVnumerators were found in the course of the testing. Mr. Anderson says : “ I 
visited many hundreds of houses myself and found none which was misdescribed. * * 

Every house was numbered. * * The only unnumbered houses which I discovered 

had, obviously, been omitted on purpose. One was in a temporarily deserted pam; and 
the others were haunted houses.” The Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur thinks that 
even the small amount of error there was would have been minimised, if the definition 
of a house had been printed on the loose block lists issued to the enumerators. This* 
idea is, I think, a good one, and might with advantage be acted on at the next census. 

21 . Lime was recommended as the most suitable method of numbering houses ; but 

Method of affixing numbers. thc USC ° f P a R? r , ‘ icket * , was a,so all ' ,VVf ' d > whcro O,hor means 

were not available. The materials actually used were 

lime, paper, coal-tar, chalk, ink, and charcoal ; but the most common were lime and 
paper. Of the two, I much prefer lime ; and this appears also to have been the opinion 
of most officers who used both. One of the principal objections urged against it, — 
that it could not be used in the case of houses with unplastered wattle walls, — was overcome 
in Golaghat, Nowgong, and elsewhere by the simple expedient of causing a small 
portion of the wall, sufficient to carry the number, to be plastered with mud for the 
purpose. The use of paper tickets was simpler, and was on this account preferred by 
the enumerators, where not expressly directed to use lime. But there can be no question 
af to the merits of the two methods of numbering. Lime numbers are more permanent* 
and more conspicuous. They attract the eye at once ; and the absence of such a 

* -The only ardent advocate of paper ticket* is Ihc Deputy Commissioner of Dag^ng, who say* that he found them more permanent than lime, 
Which washed off when exposed to rain. Neither lime nor paper will stand excessive rain in exposed positions : but excess He rain is not common m 
the cold weather months, and it Is jnst as easy to place lime numbers In fairly protected positions as it is paper. The gener.il impression is, that lime 
!• ntore permanent than paptg 1 ; and this was certainly my own experience. In Dhubri, Goal para, and Dihrugarh I found that in some cases paper 
'tlchctii had disappeared from houses to which they had been a (fixed for only two or three days; and thc same was also the case in Jorhat, where the 
txUMMraSon attributed ^thc destruction of their tickets to thc voracity of the crows, In all these places the disadvantages of the paper tickets 
Wot to patent, that lima numbers were very generally substituted for them. 

C 3 
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Preliminary 
record. 


Taking’ the number is far more easily detected than that of a small paper ticket, which moreover,, 
Census. w hen not kept in the interior of a house, is usually hidden away under the eaves, vyhere 

its discovery ftt often a matter of detailed investigation. Where there is no alternative 

to using paper, the ticket should be firmly gummed on to small pieces of wood, which 
should be hung up in a conspicuous position in front of the Ivmse. Wherever 
possible, however, the use of lime should be insisted on. 

22. The practice regarding the numbers to be affixed to a house varied from 

district to district. In some places the charge, circle, block, 

Numbers to be affixed to a house. nn( j | )()USe num bcrs were all noted. Elsewhere the circle, 

block, and house, the block and house, and often only the house, numbers were given. The 
point is not of much importance ; but as all unnecessary work should be avoided, I may 
note that it would usually suffice to mark the number of the house only, or, at most, 
that and the block number. 

23. The only instance in which house numbers were interfered with was in 

Nowgong, where some people got an idea that the 

Wilful removal of house num ers. num bering was the precursor of a house tax ; and thinking • 

it unfair to be assessed twice, they in some cases pulled down the numbers which had 
been affixed to the temporary houses in their cold weather cultivation. This was soon put 
a stop to by the deputy commissioner. As a rule, the numbers were preserved with great 
solicitude, paper tickets being often carefully kept inside the house in bamboo chimgas. 
The Deputy Commissioner of I ez pur reports that he visited a Mikir village in which he 
found the numbers of the houses written on the drums of the occupants, who had been 
forbidden by their enumerator to use these instruments again until the census was over. 
In many places the people appear to have been anxious to have their houses numbered ; 
and the Deputy Commissioner of the Garo Hills records a case in which a man followed 
a charge superintendent twenty miles in order to inform him that, owing to a mistake on 
the part of the village headman, his house had not been numbered. 

24. The general system prescribed in regard to house numbering was, in my opinion, 

suitable to the conditions of this province ; and no changes 

General remarks. have been suggested by district officers. There is no 

necessity for commencing house numbering earlier than October 1st; and there is, I 
think, no doubt that, this portion of the work should be entrusted to the enumerators, as 
on the present occasion. In some provinces it is done by permanent officials of the 
patwari class ; but I do not think that this plan would answer in Assam. Not only are 
there no such officers available in many districts, but even where there are, 1 think it is a 
distinct advantage to make the enumerators number the houses for themselves, so 
as to give them as long a time as possible in which to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with their blocks. Besides, the labour incurred by each man in numbering 
his own block is trifling compared with that which would be thrown on the iqandal, if he 
had to number all the houses in his circle. The only point regarding which 1 * am in 
doubt is whether it is better to number houses by the block or by the village. Block 
numbering was adopted on the present occasion ; and I think, on the whole, it is preferable 
to numbering by villages. But the matter is not one of much importance. 


The Preliminary Record. 

25. Before the enumerators could be entrusted with the work of filling in the 
„ schedules, it was necessary that they should be very fully 

Instruction Enumerators. il?structcd M to wliat they had to do. The headings of the 

schedules had been made as simple as possible ; and a copy of the rules, describing how 
the different columns should be filled in, was bound up in each enumeration book. 
But the persons whom it was necessary to employ were frequently of a very 
low standard of intelligence, while their educational attainments often consisted of 
nothing more tha$ a bare knowledge of reading and writing. Some localities were 
more advanced, and there better men were procurable ; but every district contained 
numerous backward tracts, in which it was difficult to secure a sufficient agency 
possessed of even the very rudimentary qualifications mentioned above. The only 
hope of obtaining accurate work lay, therefore, in a prolonged course of careful 
instruction beforehand ; and this point was frequently insisted on in the instructions 
which were issued to district officers, who fully realised its importance, and did their 
utmost to make their enumerators understand the rules. In the first instance, charge 
superintendents and supervisors were made to study the rules for the guidance of the 
enumerators, and also the more detailed instructions in the Code fer charge superin- 
tendents and supervisors. The more difficult points were carefully explained to them by 
district officers, who also tested their knowledge by making them carry out test enumerations 
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•in loose schedules supplied for the purpose. In some districts they were also trained in Taking the 


clashes presided over by the deputy commissioner or some specially selected officer. 
When they were found to be proficient, they were deputed to teach tfoeenumerators. 
Each charge superintendent was made responsible for seeing that every super- 
visor and enumerator in his charge was well posted in the rules ; and the supervisors 
were in the same way made responsible for the proper education of their enumerators. 
In addition to what was thus done by these officers, nearly every deputy commissioner 
and subdivisional officer in the province took a prominent part in the work of instruction. 
Mr. Anderson, Deputy Commissioner of Darrang, writes : “ 1 personally met and instructed 
the enumerators in every mauza except those in charge of the extra assistant commissioner 
and tahsildar. In each case I held a test enumeration, comprising as many foreigners as 
possible and other persons difficult to enumerate ” ; and the general standard of work 
was so high, that it is impossible to call even this very excellent record exceptional. 

This work of instruction is generally reported to have been a matter of great 
difficulty. It was hard to cause the enumerators to understand what was wanted, and 
harder still to make them remember their instructions, and act on them when they began 
to fill in their schedules. . The most successful method is generally agreed to have been 
that of practical application of the rules by means of test enumerations. Under this 
system the enumerator was given a loose schedule, and told to fill in the necessary 
particulars for a few passers-by or the residents in the nearest house ; and when he had 
done this, the schedule was examined by the charge superintendent or supervisor, who 
corrected the mistakes which had been made and, after quoting the rule, pointed out 
what the correct entries should have been. In addition to the forms indented for for actual 
census operations, a considerable number of loose schedules for instruction purposes 
was issued to all districts ; but in many cases the supply sent is reported to have been 
insufficient, and manuscript forms had to be used. At future censuses a more liberal 
allowance of loose schedules should be given. The result of all the care bestowed on 
the instruction of the enumerators was a success— moderate as compared with what it 
might have been had a better educated agency been available, but still far greater 
than it would have been with the same material had less trouble been taken to render 
it as efficient as possible. 

In some subdivisions the enumerators filled in the entries, in the first instance, on 
manuscript forms, and did not copy them into their enumeration books until they had been 
examined and corrected by their supervisors. This resulted in a much clearer and more 
legible record in the enumeration books ; but I am not sure whether it was not making 
too great a demand on the goodwill of the volunteer enumerators. 

26. As it is impossible to secure a sufficient agency to enable details for the whole 

of the population to be entered in the schedules on the night 
of the census, it is the practice in India to let the enumerat- 
ors go round their blocks some time beforehand, and enter in their enumeration books 
all persons who ordinarily reside in each house, On the night of the census they have 
thus merely to bring the record up to date, by striking out the entries relating to persons 
who have died or gone away, and filling in the prescribed particulars for newcomers or 
infants born since their first visit. This preparatory filling in of the schedules is called the 
preliminary record. 

27. In fixing the date for the commencement of the preliminary record three 

things had to be taken into consideration. It was necessary 
to allow sufficient time to enable the enumerators to fill in 
their schedules for all persons in their blocks, and also to 

permit of these entries being thoroughly tested by charge superintendents and supervisors. 
But it had also to be borne in mind that the earlier the period when the preliminary record 
was written up, the more changes would there be to be recorded on the night of the 
census. In Assam the 15th January was the date selected for the commencement of this 
work.* It was thought that this would enable the enumerators to get their books written 
up by the end of January, which would leave the whole of February for superior officers 
to check and correct the entries they had made. 

Most officers agree in thinking that the date selected was a suitable one ; but 
a few are of opinion that it did not allow sufficient time for examining the schedules. One 
deputy commissioner (who was himself most energetic in this work) says : “ I think the 
preliminary record should occupy a longer space of time. The schedules should be filled 
up tn November ; and then each village should be taken in hand by the superintendents in 
turn.” I do not think that these remarks show a sufficient appreciation of the desirability 
of leaving as few^ changes as possible to be recorded on the night of the census. In my 
opinion the degree of error in an Indian enumeration varies in almost direct proportion 

, f Sttept lu town*, when the work wu begun somewhat later* at leu time we# then required for checking the entries made by the enumerators* 


The preliminary record. 


Date of commencement 
preliminary record. 
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Taking ’the with the amoilnt of work which each enumerator has to perform on 

Census. 


.Preliminary 

record. 


the final census 

night ; and although the enumerator, sometimes, took more time over the preliminary 
record than ned been anticipated, I still think that the 15th January was, on the whole, 
the best date that could have been fixed. 

28. From what has already been said regarding the intelligence of*the enumerators, 

Testing the preliminary record. wil1 readi .'y understood that ‘t Was impossible to rely 

altogether on instructions imparted beforehand. In order 
to secure accurate results, it was also necessary to test their work very closely. In 
the instructions it was laid down that every single entry should be tested by the super- 
visors and as much as possible by charge superintendents and other superior officers. . 

Statement No. 8 is an attempt to show in tabular form the amount of testing which 
was actually carried out in each district : 


Statement No. 8, showing the percentage of testing of the Preliminary Record by 

Census Officers. 




Pr.KU’.M AC.E l»» Tt.su NO BY 


St Ml. VISION, 


Charge 

Superin- 

tendent*. 

Inspector*, 

Super* nor*. 

Remarks. 



Pi r cent. 

Pit u'tlt. 

Pti uni. 


Sllchar .. 


12 

.... 

3> 

Entries. 

1 I lailakandi 

1 



.... 

.... 

Figure* not given. Suhdl* Isionnl officer, tharge superintendents, super- 
* ixors, and others tested about 50 per tent, of the entries. 

Sjlhct Municipality 


.... 

.... 

.... 

Figures not given. Super* isors visited every house in every block; charge 
Mipermteiulent and inspet tors also tested entries. 

North Sylhet .. 


a: 

.... 


HUuks. Number of entrus tcs*cd not given. 

Habiganj 


13 

7 

44 

Kntrie*. 

Sunning. an) 


2 

>3 

59 

Ditto. 

South S* llict .. 


2 

'7 

55 

Ditto. Number of entries tested by one officer not reported. 

Karlmganj 





.... 

Figures not given. Hut fmin the date of cominenrcment of the pre* 
linn nary record up to the Jftth Febru.ir* tharge superintendents, 
inspectors, and super* 1*01* were all busy w ith testing. 

Dimitri 


ft 

10 

Gy 

Entries. 

(toalpara .. .. 


35 

16 

luo 

Blocks. 

(iauhati .. 


10 

Below 1 

.15 

Entries, 

Harpcta . . 


31 

7 

r.8 

Ditto. 

Tezpur 


J 

■ e ■ 

5 

Ditto. “The figu'es are far below the truth, as no account was kept by 
the testing olfiters.** 

Mangaldal .. 


8 

r 

20 

Ditto. 

Now gong 


23 

.... 

5.1 

Ditto. 

Slbsagar .. 


.... 

.... 


15 per cent, of the entries by general and 1 large superintend. ut* and 
supervisors. 

Jorhat 


.... 

.... 

.... , 

27 percent, of the entile* bv l barge superintendent* and supervisors. 

liOlaghut .. 


33 

.... 

50 | 

Houses, 

Dibrug.irh 


3 

2 

»3 

1 

Entries. Intormatlou as to the amount of testing done is incomplete. In 
Nadi* a Mr. Needham verified about yo per cent, of entries. 

North l.akliimpur 

• 


t 


! 

94 per vent, of entries tested by superintendents, supervisors, snbdivl- 
sional ollieer, amt other*. 

North Cad inr 


; 


.... 

Subdiv isloual olfiier tested all but seven books. 

Naga Hills 

v* 





In Koliima the Assistant ^ Commissioner tested houses In 15 out of 65 
villages. Assistant Surgeon tested enumerators' work in i,o>o houses 

In Dimapur. In Wokha the tahsildar tested 63 out of 69 village*. 
Mr, Muspratt tested over 1,450 house* in a 3 villages. Deputy 
t. ommihsioncr also texted work in two village*. 

Shillong 


.... 

.... 

.... 

Deputy Commissioner examined many schedules and explained difficul- 
tly. Preliminary revord had to be revised iti many instance*. 

Jowai 


.... 

.... 

.... 

Super* isore devoted a good portion of their time to testing. 

Caro Hills 


m 

.... 

.... 

Exact figurji not given Entries were tested bv Deputy Commissioner 
and ^Pth. In *ome charges, eharge superinteiulcnt* v isited 1,282 out 
of 5,123 houses; and in some mauzas j.ftoo schedules were tested. 






■ 


The statement is defective, partly because very few reports show the whole amount 
ef testing that was carried out, and partly because the testing reports submitted by 
subordinate officers cannot altogether be relied on. My meaning is best explained by 
the following quotation from the report of Mr. Greenshiclds, Deputy Commissioner of 
Lakhimpur : > 

The information as to the amount of testing done is incomplete, and much testing was done 
which was not formally reported-; c.g., in my own case I verified some thousands of entries, but 
have not kept any record of the actual number. The making of such a record and counting entries 
checked takes time, which can be better employed on actual work. 
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record. 


.He adds : ’ Taking the 

1 On the other hand, many of the returns of checking cannot be relied on. The mauzadars Census, 
were pressed to submit returns ; and I have no doubt that many, knowing they hadro report some- 
thing, submitted false returns. Much of the testing reported, doubtless, means only scrutiny of 
entries. • 

I do not think that false reports were very common ; but there is no doubt that a 
great deal of testing was done and not reported. The actual amount of testing carried 
out was undoubtedly much more than would appear froth the tabular statement. 

29. The results of the test were, on the whole, very creditable to the enumerators, 

Analysis of mistakes. an d num bcr of mistakes discovered was not by any 

means as bad as might have been anticipated. 

There was, however, scarcely a column which did not give trouble to the 
enumerator. The column for religion was, as a rule, well understood, and correct 
entries were generally made, except, perhaps, in the case of tea garden coolies. But 
column 3 ( Sect of religion) gave difficulty. It was not so much that the enumerators 
had failed to grasp what sort of information was needed, as that the persons enumerated 
were frequently quite unable to answer the questions put to them. They knew they 
were Hindus or Musalmans, as the case might be ; but they had no idea whether they 
were Saktas or Vaishnavas, Sunnis or Shiahs. In the case of Hindus the name of the 
Gosain often gave a clue to the correct entry ; while as regards Musalmans I fancy the 
enumerators acted on the assumption, that every Assamese Musalman is a Sunni, if he 
cannot say he is something else. The information in this column was only abstracted 
for Christians, as, in view of the doubtful accuracy of the return, to have done so for 
Musalmans and Hindus would have been a waste of time and money. I think that the 
column should be omitted from the schedules at the next census. 

There was some difficulty regarding the proper entry for Musalmans in column 4. 

The recognised divisions are Shekh, Saiad, Moghal, and Pathan ; but as the standard rule 
prescribed the entry of tribe or race in the case of persons other than Hindus and Jains, and 
as * Shekh ’ in Assam is a term applied indiscriminately to all converts to Muhammadanism 
without any regard to their real origin, it at first seemed desirable to avoid the use of 
this term, and endeavour to secure entries of the actual race, such as Kachari, Assamese, 

Manipuri, &c. But it was found in practice that Musalmans strongly objected to return 
themselves thus, and that the entries so made would be of little or no value. It was, 
therefore, eventually decided to allow ‘ Shekh * to be entered for all persons describing 
themselves as such. Among Hindus there was little difficulty in deciding what consti- 
tuted a caste ; but, notwithstanding this, the question as to what entry should be made 
often gave more trouble than the whole of the other columns combined. PThe greater^ 
portion of the ^o-callcd Hindus of Assam are converted aborigines, with whom caste 
has never acquired that degree of fixity which it has attained elsewhere, and who regard it 
less a# a religious institution than as a standard of social position. This being so, 
there is a constant struggle amongst the more wealthy and respectable members of 
the lower grades of Hindu society to raise themselves to a higher position by asserting 
their claim to rank as members of some superior caste. With this object in view, they 
often pay large sums to obtain in marriage the daughters of Kayasths, Vaidyas, &c., 
and lose no opportunity of getting themselves described by the assumed title in bonds, 
leases, and other documents.y To these persons, colum n 4 of the schedule was a source 
of great excitement, not only because it furnished an opportunity to get thems'elves 
acknowledged as belonging to the desired caste in an official document, but also because 
the idea had gone abroad (fostered, no doubt, by the greater detail required on this 
occasion), that the schedules of the present census were intended to furnish 
a final and authoritative record of . the social status of the whole population. 

They, therefore, endeavoured to make the enumerators enter them as they returned 
themselves, while the latter, when they belonged to better castes, were determined 
not to admit claims which they knew to be unfounded. Apart from the fact that an 
admission of all these claims would have led to utterly untrustworthy results, there were 
other difficulties in the way of settling the matter by directing that the statements of 
the persons enumerated should be accepted in all cases. This is very clearly shown 
fc| y the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet ; and I cannot do better than quote his 
remarks in extenso . He says : 

Changs, Jugis, Telis, Banias, Halwa Das, Sahas, Maharas, all raised objections to their 
caste being entered as such, but proposed, and indeed insisted upon, some other expression being 
used. Where the expression was merely fanciful, such as Namasudra for Chang, no great harm 
was done in yielding to their objections ; but when the alternative expression was positively 
, misleading! and could not be accepted, there was a great deal of trouble, * * The 
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Taking the census staff w^re firmly opposed to these misleading or inaccurate entries of caste; and until 

tensus, reference cou^ci be had to me, the work was stopped. It was impossible, for instance, to £et a 

Kayasth enumerator to write a Tel i as Kayasth. For me to. have«told the Kayasth enumerator 

Preliminary tQ write ,j own w hat they told him would have been to destroy my influence for ever, as I should 

reCOrd ' have been considered guilty of abetting a false entry. I was obliged to enter into the merits of 
every dispute brought to my notice, and decide whether the case was doubtful or beyond all 
* reasonable doubt, one way or the other. 

Apart from these difficulties, the enumerators had often to deal with Nepalese and 
Bengali castes, &e., the names of which they had never even heard before; and, to make 
matters worse, these foreigners were often themselves unable to give an intelligible 
answer to the enumerators’ enquiries. 

Column 5 was difficult only because sub-castcs are, in some cases, uncommon. 
Where real sub-castes existed, the correct entry was usually made ; but when there was 
no real sub-caste, all sorts of fanciful terms were invented, and the sub-caste and 
Brahmans and others, which appeared in the sample schedules, were freely appropriated. 
The column was sometimes useful as containing the real caste, when an incorrect entry 
had been made in column 4, % Thus, in the Garo Hills, some of the Hajongs and 
Rajbangris returned themselves as Rajbangsis and Gupta Khatris respectively in column 
4, but gave their real tribal name in column 5 of the schedule. In the case of Gurkhas 
it may be said that it was the rule to find the real caste in column 5 instead of in column 
4; and had only one column been provided in the schedule, the return for Nepalese 
castes would have been very incomplete. 

Column 6 (Sex) was sufficiently intelligible for any one, and was nearly always filled 
in correctly. Sometimes, however, the word ‘ infant ’ was entered in this column in 
the case of children less than one year of age ; and in one abstraction book from the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills it was found in the abstraction office that the enumerator 
had shown as females persons with the male prefix to their names and vice versd. The 
matter was enquired into locally and the entries corrected. 

Column 7 (Age) presented more difficulty. It was not that people often wilfully 
misstated their ages, although the Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur found that 
elderly Assamese dames were by no means free from the prevailing feminine vanity of 
trying to make themselves out to be younger than they really are : it was the gross 
ignorance regarding ages, both among the enumerators and the people censused by tnem, 
that made the age return so untrustworthy. All officers agree in testifying to the useless- 
ness of trying to get any accurate estimate of ages from native enumerators. To quote 
from the report of the Deputy Commissioner of Nowgong: 

We all know how utterly vague and unreliable arc the ide as of the Assamesp on the subject 
of age. To look for correct returns of ages from our enumerators would be absolutely hopeless. 
To illustrate some of the absurdities discovered in this connection, I may mention that sonji were 
often found entered as older than their parents ; and frequently a difference of four or five years 
only was shown between the ages of mothers and their daughters. 

The entries regarding civil condition were, as a rule, correct; but there were two points 
regarding which difficulties were experienced. The first was the want of a proper word for 
widower.’ The word ‘ borola ’ in Assamese, in its strict sense, has this meaning, and was 
so used in the heading of the schedules. But it is, also, often loosely used to signify 
a man without a wife, whether bachelor or widower ; and this was the cause of some 
confusion. I jjarticularly pointed out that its exact force should be fully explained to the 
enumerators ;*and this was very generally done. But in some places this explanation 
appears to have been insufficient ; and some few bachelors may thus appear amongst the 
widowed, in the Bengali-speaking districts the term * stri viaryache ’ (wife deceased) 
was used for want of a better translation. The other difficulty consisted in the objection 
on the part of Hindu enumerators to recognise as valid marriages the somewhat primitive 
rites which precede cohabitation amongst the aboriginal races, whether converts to 
Hinduism or otherwise. The enumerators were told that they were not to go beyond 
the statements of the persons concerned, and in this they generally acquiesced ; but it is 
* possible that, in some cases, such couples have been entered as unmarried instead of married. 

Parent tongue and birthplace presented difficulties only in the case of imported tga 
garden coolies and other foreigners. . Special arrangements were made for checking the 
entries in places where foreigners were numerous ; and instructions were issued to 
secure the entry of the birth district instead of the village or thana, which is What 
most coolies would return, if allowed to. No doubt many of the incorrect erttries originally 
made were put right by the supervisors afterwards, but a considerable number were 
allowed to remain ; and these were the cause of an immense amount of trouble afterward* 
in the abstracting office. 
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Column 1 1 was often filled in very vaguely. The enumerators understood in a Takfag t^e 
'general way what should be shown, but very few of them studied the rule with sufficient Census. - 

care* to ensure accuracy in details ; an‘d general entries, such as service, ^afltivator, &c., 

were frequently made in direct opposition to the instructions on the subject. There was The Final 
some difference of practice in the entry of dependents ; but this was of no importance, Census, 
as dependents and workers were not abstracted separately. 

The education columns were filled in fairly correctly, the only error being that 
languages were sometimes shown in column 13 against persons returned as learning in 
column 12. But mistakes of this sort were easily eliminated in the abstracting office. 

Column 14 was filled in fairly correctly, the only mistakes being that persons 
were sometimes entered as deaf or dumb only, or as blind of one eye. 

Two minor matters connected with the filling in and correction of the schedules 
may be mentioned here. There was on this occasion no uniformity of practice as 
regards the filling in of the serial number in column 1. The instructions were, that it 
was not to be entered until after the final census ; but it was not stated whether fresh 
numbers should be given for each house, or whether there should be only one set of 
serial numbers for the whole book. The actual practice varied considerably ; sometimes 
the numbers were filled in for the house, and sometimes for the book. At the next 
census it should be laid down that it should be for the book. More stress should also 
be laid on the point that the number must not be entered until after the final census. 

On this occasion the rule was often disregarded, and the numbers were consequently useless. 

The second point I have to mention is of more importance. The rules clearly provided for 
the use of ink by the enumerators, — black ink for the preliminary, and red ink for the final 
record. It was taken for granted that the supervisors and charge superintendents would 
also conform to this rule ; but this was by no means alwav^he case. In many instances 
corrections were made in pencil ; and when this was dogpPmich trouble was given to my 
office, as it -was uncertain whether the corrections llllfl^nadc were bon A- fide or had been 
inserted, as was sometimes the case, by some mischievous abstractor in my office. The 
latter only had pencils, so that, had all the corrections made in the districts been made irt 
ink, the difficulty I have mentioned would not have been experienced. To obviate 
similar trouble at the next census, the instructions should clearly provide for the use of 
ink by superior census officers as well as by the enumerators. 


The Final Census. 


30. The final census was taken on the night of the 26th February. In order to 

reduce, as touch as possible, the number of alterations that 
c census. would be required to bring the preliminary record up to 

date, the enumerators had been told to enter on their first round the persons ordinarily 
resideift in each house, and to omit mere temporary visitors, who were not likely to 
remain until after the 26th February. With the same object in view, notices were 
issued in all districts, requesting the people, so far as possible, to be present in their own 
houses on the night of the census ; to remain awake and keep lights burning until the 
enumerators had visited them ; and to avoid fixing that date for weddings, bhaonas, or 
other gatherings. Travelling was discouraged; and markets which would ordinarily have, 
been held on the 26th or 27th February were either closed altogether for that week, or: 
were held on some other day. Touring officials were requested not to move their camps 
between the 23rd and 28th February ; and were asked to inform the district officers . 
concerned of the place where they would be encamped during that period. These 
instructions are said to have been very generally attended to ; and the work of the 
enumerators on their second round was in consequence very much facilitated. 

Wherever possible, some second person, usually the gaonbura or chaukidar, was 
associated with the enumerator, and directed to go ahead and warn the occupants . 
of each, house in turn to be ready for his visit, so as to avoid delay when the enumerator, 
himself reached the house. 

31. It was not, however, to be expected that all persons could arrange to be in their 

own houses on the night of the census. That there would 
9 pec arran S emcnt# * be S ome travellers was inevitable ; and special arrangements’ 
had to be made to ensure the enumeration of persons who were unable to pass the 
night at home. Travellers and carters were directed to halt before nightfall ; and to 
arrange to stop for the night in some village, and not by the roadside. On roads 
where there was likely to be much night traffic, patrol enumerators were appointed ; and 
the more frequepted stages and halting places were censused by special men. At 
less important points, the duty of induding travellers devolved on the ordinar 
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*J*»king *the enumerators, who were told to visit the serais, namghars, and all other places in their 
"Census, blocks at which travellers were in the habit of spending the night. To prevent double ‘ 

enumeration, pickets were supplied to all road enumerators for isspe to the persons 

Th« Final enumerated by them, to be preserved as a proof that they had already been censused, 
Canau*. j n case a SCC ond enumerator should wish to count them again. These arrangements 
were very carefully made in all districts ; and the number of travellefs who escaped 
being censused must have been very insignificant. 

' 32. To make sure that the enumerators really went their rounds, all charge 

superintendents and supervisors were directed to- visit as 
Supervision of the final census. man y blocks as possible. They were assisted in this by 

all Government servants, schoolmasters, &c., who had not previously been engaged in 
census work, but were called upon to help on this occasion so as to strengthen the 
supervising staff to the utmost. The courts were closed from the 25th to the 27th 
February ; and the clerks thus set free were similarly deputed to assist in the work of 
supervision, and a very strong superior staff was thus obtained. The Deputy Commissioner 
of Sibsagar writes : 

The arrangements were elaborate and comprehensive ; and a very large number of blocks was 
actually visited by some one or other of the superior officers. * * In the town and the Nagar 

Mahal mauza a supervisor accompanied each enumerator to every house during the night. 

It is generally reported that the superior staff did their work well, and that the 
supervision was as close as the sparse population and jungly nature of the country would 
permit. But it was impossible that every enumerator should be visited while at work, 
and many had to be left to go their rounds or not as they chose. 

33. The general opinion of deputy commissioners is, that their enumerators, as a 

body, did their work well ; and an examination of the books 
Accuracy of the final census. of schedules in my office shows that there was hardly a 

block in which red ink* alterations were not recorded. But I am not sure that the work 
was done quite as thoroughly as it should have been. I have no doubt that enumerators 
did, as a rule, go their rounds, and pay a visit to each house in their blocks. But I am 
not equally satisfied as to the thoroughness with which they corrected and brought the 
record up to date. I fancy they often confined themselves to shouting out to the inmates, 

" Has any one come or gone since my first visit ? ” and took the answer to this question 
as final. Others, more careful, might read out the names entered at the preliminary 
record, and strike out such as were said to have died or gone away. They would then 
say, “ Has any new person come ? ” and would be content with the answer they received. 
It is obvious that both these methods would lead to more erasures than additions. 
Persons who had gone away would in nearly all cases be struck out ; but there would be 
considerable danger of new arrivals being omitted. I visited several blocks*on the census 
night, and found that much trouble and cross-questioning were necessary before^ne could 
be certain that the schedule contained the name of every person in the house ; ftnd I 
cannot help suspecting that the enumerators did not, in all cases, take the necessary 
amount of trouble. It is difficult to verify a theory of this kind by a reference to figures ; 
but so far as I have been able to do so, I think that they bear out my views. .1 took 
223 enumeration books at random, and counted the number of red ink additions and 
erasures. The total population recorded in these books at the preliminary record was 
29,37°. At the final census there were 1,787 erasures and 1,626 additions, the net 
result being a decrease of 151. At the same rate there would be a decrease of 26,000 in 
the total synchronously censused population of the province. The floating population 
returned at the^ensus was 29,165 ; and there was also a large number of travellers, 
&c., who were entered in special enumeration books. These would, to a large extent, 
account for the decrease compared with the preliminary record in the number of persons 
censused in houses ; but I am not satisfied that they do so altogether. In any case the 
point is one on which mote stress should be laid at the next census ; and the attention of 
all census officers should be drawn to the danger of omission's, if great care is not taken. 
Instead of reading over the names entered at the preliminary record, and asking if they are 
correct, the enumerators should be told to make the head of the house give a list of all the 
persons residing with him, and to tick off the names of all persons he mentions, entering 
the necessary details for all not returned, before. If any persons who were entered during 
the first round are not mentioned, the enumerator should enquire more particularly about 
them, and should not pass on to the next house until he is satisfied that the record is 
complete. The enumerators should be warned that their red ink entries will be very 
carefully tested next day, and that special enquiries will be made into all cases in which 

« The use of red ink w*« prescribed at the final enumeration, to distinguish the entries made then from those of the pyllmlnary record, which was 
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the final census brings out a decrease on the population returned at the preliminary Taking jfche 
record. On the present occasion all possible means were adopted to secure Jhe maximum Census, 
of Supervision on the night of the census itself. In 1901 this supervision might with 
advantage fye supplemented by a more careful scrutiny in the course of the next day. 

34. On' tljp morning after the census the enumerators repaired to some central 

. . ‘ place, which had been notified by the supervisor beforehand, 

Testing of the final record. anc j ma d e flyer their books to him for examination of the 

entries made at the final census, which were distinguished from those of the preliminary 
record by being in red ink. On the present occasion, the instructions regarding the 
examination of these entries were directed mainly to securing accuracy in the details regard- 
ing each person enumerated ; and when doubtful entries appeared, the supervisor was 
told to verify them by local enquiry, if necessary. I have already said that, at the next 
census, it would also be advisable to cause enquiries to be made into the completeness of 
the final record, as well as into the accuracy of the particulars noted against each person 
returned. The rule, that when a person’s name was scratched out the pen should be 
drawn through all the entries relating to him, was not by any means universally obeyed ; 
and its neglect caused a good deal of trouble in the abstracting office. At future censuses, 
supervisors should be specially told to see that this rule is strictly adhered to, and to 
correct cases in which it has been neglected while examining the red ink entries. 

35. When the entries made at the final census had been passed as correct, the 

enumerators were detailed to prepare sex totals of the 
District totalling. population recorded in their enumeration books. The 

system prescribed was that of independent totalling by two men ; and the supervisors 
were tpld in no case to accept the figures as correct unless the two totals agreed. In 
cases of difference the orders were, that the supervisor was to prepare the totals himself. 

When the books for a circle had all been totalled, the supervisor posted these figures 
in a circle abstract, which he added up and made over to his charge superintendent. The 
latter incorporated the results in a charge abstract, Which he sent in to the deputy 
commissioner or subdivisional officer. From the charge abstract, subdivisional totals 
were prepared. The totals for subdivisions were then added up for districts ; and as 
soon as this had been done, the figures were telegraphed to the Census Commissioner at 
Simla and to myself at Gauhati. Independent totalling was prescribed for the circle and 
charge abstracts in the same way as for the abstracts prepared by the enumerators. 

Had the instructions in this respect been fully acted up to, mistakes would, have been 
almost impossible. As they stand, the results of most districts are fairly good ; but it is 
doubtful whether the somewhat laborious process prescribed was in all cases adhered to. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur says : “ While watching the preparation of 
abstracts, I observed a tendency on the part of superintendents and others to ignore the 
principle laid down, vis., that of independent compiling by the enumerators.” And no 
doubt ^e* same tendency occurred also elsewhere. 

36 . Statement No. 9 compares the results of the rough totalling in the districts with 
Statement No. 9, comparing the results of the the figures obtained after detailed compila- 

tion in my office. Most of the differences 

are very slight, and when this is not the case, 
are due to mistakes in the charge and 
circle abstracts rather than in the figures 
furnished by the enumerators. The largest 
discrepancy occurred in Sibsagar, and was 
due to the entire omission from the charge 
abstract of a circle containing a population 
of 6,054 persons.* The greater part of the 
discrepancy in the Goalpara district is due 
to a similar mistake, the second page of 
a circlet abstract having been overlooked, 
and the first page only posted in the charge 
abstract. The decrease in Lakhimpur is 
almost entirely accounted for by an error in one enumerator’s abstract ; and the same 
may be said of the small discrepancy in Cachar Plains.^ The rough total prepared by 
the subdivisional officer of North Cachar tallies exactly with the figures compiled in my 
office. Amongst other subdivisions, the best results arc given by North Lakhimpur, where 
the difference amounts to only 2 1 males, the number of females being exactly the same 
in the original and final return. Excluding the comparatively large errors in Goalpara 
and Sibsagar, the whole difference between the rough totals and the revised figures is 

* Charge Abhoypur, Circle No. 1 . | t Circle \ of Charge III In the Goalpara subdivision, 

t The error consisted in the enumerator carrying forward the figures posted in the abstract in one enumeration book to the abstract in his second 
took* «9 that the supervisor when posting the results in his circle abstract entered the. population of the first book twice over, 
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rough totalling with the figures obtained after 
detailed compilation. 


District. 

District 

Totals. 

PtirULAHtl.M. 

Final 

Figures. 

Difference. 

Cachar 

367,600 

367 . 54 a 

-58 

Sylhct • 

3 , 154,081 

3,154,593 

+ 513 

Goalpara 

450,336 

45a,304 

+ 1,968 

Kamrttp 

63 1.7 2 4 

634,349 

+535 

Uarrang • 

307.3*7 

307.761 

+ 374 

Nowgong 

344,036 

314, *41 

+ 105 

Sibsagar 

45**374 

457.374 

+ 5,900 

Lakhimpur 

354 , a«o 

354,053 

-337 

North C achar 

18,04* 

*8,9 1* 


Naga Hills 

* 33,077 

133,867 

+ 790 

Khasl and Jaintia Hills 

197.690 

197,904 

+ 314 

Garo Hills .. 

131,310 

131,570 

+ 35* 
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only 3,156 on' a population of 4,523,621, or about 1 in 1,433. Considering the numerous 
points at which errors may creep in, and the limited time allowed for the preparation 
of the figures, I do not think it can be said that these results are unsatisfactory, .ouch 
as they arc, however, I think they could have been still further reduced, ^had the same 
care been taken in supervising the posting of entries into the charge and circle abstracts 
and checking the totals of these abstracts as was evinced in securing accurate figures 
from the enumerators. This, therefore, is a point on which considerable stress should be 

laid on the occasion of the next census. . 

37. If the system of collecting totals which had been prescribed had been properly 

Statement No. 10, showing the dates on which rough acte J? on > t ^ ere n ? . reas ° n ^hy 
totals were received from each district . the figures for the plains districts 

should not have been available 
at the end of the first week in 
March, and those for the hills 
within another week at the out- 
side. Statement No. 10 shows 
the dates on which the telegrams 
reporting the figures were actually 
received from each district. The 
deputy commissioners of La- 
khimpur, Darrang, Sibsagar, the 
Garo Hills, and the Naga Hills 
got in their figures with fair punctuality. But there was much unnecessary delay in 
Sylhet, owing to one of the subdivisional officers having misunderstood the instructions, 
and examined all the totals entered in the enumeration books after they had reached his 
office ; while the figures for Kamrup did not reach me until the 3rd April, or eleven days 
after those for Sylhet, the next latest district. The instructions on the subject were 
sufficiently precise and clear ; and there was no reason why the deputy commissioner 
should not have been able to report his total population at least as soon as the deputy 
commissioners of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 

38 . While the totals were being prepared, the collection of the enumeration books 

was also in progress. The supervisor collected all the 
Collection and despatch of inu- kooks relating to his circle, and arranged them in the 
tnem ton <-oo a - serial order of blocks. I Ie then tied up the bundle length- 

ways and across, and made it over to the charge superintendent. When the latter had got 
all the books for his charge, he sent them in to the subdivisional headquarters, whence they 
were despatched to the abstracting office. This work was carried out with a fair degree 
of dispatch and system ; and I have nothing special to remark in connection with it. 


District. 

Date of Receipt of 
Rough Total. 

Date of Receipt of 
Revised Figure*. 

Cachar 



nth March 1891. 

.... 

Svlhct .. 



a .iril 

!» 


35th March 1891.* 

Goal para 



1 3th 

„ 

It 


Kamrup . . 



3rd April 

„ 

.... 

Darrang 



kth March 

„ 

rofh n >» 

Nowgong 



14th 

„ 

„ 1 

a7th „ ,» 

Sibsagar 



8th 

M 

II 

• • • • 

Lakhimpur 



6th 

„ 

„ 

1.1th „ 11 

North t athar 



17th 

»» 

„ 

.... 

Naira hills 



14th 

M 

„ 

.... 

Khani niul Jaintia II ills 


31 fit 

„ 

„ 

.... 

(.tarn Hill* 



nth 

* 

” 

32 nd „ „ 


* Several petty revision* were received after thi* date. 


Special Arrangements. 

39. In thus rapidly reviewing the general course of census operations, I have 

‘ omitted to notice the special arrangements that had to be 
Special arrangement! for the made for the census of tea gardens, boats, steamers,’ and 
. cen,,,, *• of elephant hunters, rubber cutters, &c. In all these cases the 

general instructions alone were insufficient, and had to be modified or supplemented by 
additional special rules. 

40. In the case .of tea gardens the general principle was, that the duty of enumerat- 

ing all persons residing on each estate should be -entrusted 
Tea gardens. to the managers concerned. Special rules, were drawn up 

for their guidance ; and deputy commissioners were requested to arrange for each 
garden to be visited twice, either in person or by some European assistant. The first visit 
was prescribed for purposes of instruction ; and the second for the testing of the preliminary 
record. Mr. Pittar describes this portion of the operations in his district as follows : 

Mr. Fordycc, the Deputy Conservator of Forests, was deputed to look after tea garden 
arrangements. The numbering of houses and their division into blocks were on a good many gardens 
carriedput under his instructions and supervision. Mr. Duncan, the two extra assistant commis- 
sioners, and myself, all visited tea gardens in different directions.’ 1 encouraged managers as much as 
possible to refer their difficulties tome ; and some did so, and even sent in books for correction. 
All the gardens were visited at some time or other ; and only one or two at most were not visited 
after the preliminary record commenced * *. On the whole, great interest was taken by the 
enumerators. The quality of the work varied directly with the interest takert by the managers } 
ahd naturally so. * * The preliminary record was tested on nearly every garden. Not o*ly 
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were the books scrutinised, but houses were visited, and entries carefully checked. * * Not Taking . the 

a single omission was discovered. * * I can answer for the correctness of the population ; but, Census. • 

of cohrse, some errors must be expected in the more difficult columns. 8 pedal 

Several ^deputy commissioners have pointed out that the definition of a 1 house } was *rrangemants 
not furnished in jhc printed instructions for the enumeration of tea gardens. This was 
an oversight, which should be rectified at the next census. The census of tea gardens 
gave much trouble in all tea districts, on account of the amount of European supervision 
which it involved, and the difficulty which deputy commissioners experienced in obtaining 
estimates of the forms which were required for each garden. But this was not compli- 
cated by any unwillingness or disinclination to do the work on the part of the planters. 

On the other hand, it is generally reported that they were most anxious to render all 
possible assistance. 

41. The census of the boat population was another matter calling for special 

instructions. In the case of rivers forming the boundaries 
oa census. 0 f districts the first thing to be done was to decide to which 

district the boats in motion should be considered to belong. Questions of this sort were 
discussed and settled long before the census — mostly during November and December. 

Lists of ghats were prepared, and special ghat enumerators appointed, wherever 
necessary. Patrol enumerators were also appointed, where necessary, to go up and 
down the rivers, and enumerate boats in motion which had escaped elsewhere. On 
the larger rivers the w f ork continued for three days, so as to ensure the inclusion of 
all boats ; but on the smaller rivers one day was usually deemed sufficient. To facilitate 
matters, orders were issued beforehand directing boatmen, if possible, to put in at 
some recognised ghat and pass the night of the 26th February there. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Goalpara says that, in consequence of these orders, 206 boats were 
moored at the Dhubri ghat on the night of the census, although the number usually 
found there hardly exceeds a dozen. The danger of double enumeration was obviated 
by the issue of tickets to each boat as enumerated. The boatmen were told to preserve 
their tickets as a proof of enumeration, and to prevent their boats from being counted 
again. I think that the boat census was everywhere well and efficiently carried out. 

Careful arrangements were made beforehand ; and the result shows that they were not 
made in vain. Nearly every district shows a larger boat population than was returned 
at the previous census. 

* 42. The census of mail and cargo- steamers was effected through the agents, the 

necessary forms being supplied by the Superintendent of 
Steamers. Census Operations in Bengal. The steamer clerks were 

the enumerators, and were instructed at Goalundo and Narainganj in Bengal, and at 
Dhubri, Tezpur, and Dibrugarh in this province. The only special rule prescribed was, 
that they should write up the schedules beforehand for all persons who would not arrive 
at th$ir destination and leave the steamer before the night of the census. The 
schedules were left at the first ghat reached on the morning of the 27th February. 

Special arrangements were made for the census of the Koladyne ) Kestrel , and other 
Government steamers. 

43 . The railway census was effected through the railway authorities, and that of 

cantonments by the military. Jails were similarly enumer- 
Other special measures. atec j un( j er t ] le superintendence of the officers in charge: 

The officers of the Forest Department were made responsible for counting all boat 
cutters, &c., in the forest reserves ; and special steps were taken to secure the enumera- 
tion of elephant hunters and of persons who had gone beyond the 1 Inner Line’ to cut 
rubber or to trade. The instructions regarding these special arrangements are repro- 
duced in the Appendix ; and it is, therefore, unnecessary to discuss them here in detail, 
more especially as I have no improvements to suggest for adoption at the next census. 

44. I have hitherto confined my remarks to those portions of the province which 

were censused synchronously. When less than twenty years 
Non-synchronous tracts. o ft was considered impossible to carry out a synchronous 

census of the regulation districts of Bengal, it could scarcely be expected that the time 
should have yet come when such an operation would be feasible in the more remote and 
sparsely peopled portions of a frontier province like Assam. The whole of the plains 
Portion of the province was censused synchronously ; but in the hills it was necessary 
to make exceptions to the general rule, and to allow a more gradual enumeration to be 
substituted, wherever the sparsity of the population or the want of agency rendered it 
impossible to count the people in one and the *Same day. A considerable advance, 
however, was made in the methods adopted at this cen^s as compared with those of 

v QQ* Am 4-Ua 4- ® fVi'iSk art 1 1 m Dfnf l Afi i~\ f tKfk T£VlUC1 Uflfl Tuintia Hill? lnsfptl ffllll* 


1881. On that* occasion the enumeration of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills lasted four 
Weeks, while that of North Cachar was spread over a period of three months, The 
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Taking the population of the hills portion of the Garo Hills district was then arrived at by multiplying 

* Census, the number of houses ascertained by actual counting by the average number of persons 

per house found in certain test villages where a detailed enumeration was carried oift. In 

General . fjaga Hills no attempt at taking a census was made, except in the station of Kohima. 
remark*.* Q n ^ p resent occasion Shillong, Jowai, Cherra Punji, and Sheila were censused 
synchronously j and so also were some of the British possessions in the Khasi Hills and the 
cart road between Shillong and Gauhati. In the rest of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district 
the operations were concluded within a fortnight instead of a month, which was the period 
allowed in 1881. In North Cachar a synchronous census was successfully carried out, 
the only difference between the procedure here and in the plains being in the method 
of effecting the final enumeration. There were not enough literate men to go round all 
the villages on the night of the 26th February ; and it was accordingly arranged that 
on that night the village headmen should act as enumerators, and report next day to 
the supervisors any changes that might have taken place since the preliminary record 
was last brought up to date. This plan is said to have answered very well. In the 
Garo Hills, Tura and the plains portion of the district were censused synchronously, 
as on the previous occasion. In the hills a detailed house-to-house enumeration, lasting 
about seven weeks, took the place of thorough estimate of 1881. In the Naga Hills 
an actual enumeration was effected not only of the old portion of the district, but also 
of Mokokchang, which was added to the district so recently as 1889. The station of 
Kohima and the Kohima-Golaghat cart road were censused on the night of the 26th 
February. The total population thus gradually enumerated amounts to slightly over 
400,000, or less than 8 per cent, of the total population of the province. The balance, or 
over 92 per cent., was censused synchronously. 

There are two areas which I have not yet referred to. Manipur was carefully 
censused under the direction of the Durbar ; but the papers had not been despatched 
when the late rising took place, and they were consequently destroyed, like nearly 
everything else. There are, therefore, ‘no figures available for that state.* The other 
area is North Lushai, or that portion of the Lushai hills which is subject to the 
administration of the Chief Commissioner of Assam. In this tract the civil and 
military population were censused on the 26th February. For the Lushais an estimate 
has been framed by the Political Officer, similar to that framed for the Garo Hills in 
1 88 1. The figures thus furnished are, of course, only approximate ; but as they were 
based on the personal enquiries of the Political Officer during his tours through the 
hills, it is believed that they are very fairly accurate. 

45 - The omission of the final round constituted the main point of divergence in the 
system of censusing the hill districts from that followed in the plains. In other respects 
the general instructions were followed, wherever it was possible to do so ; but there were, 
naturally, many points of detail regarding which special arrangements were necessary. 
These were settled in each case in consultation with the deputy commissioners. 
Extracts from their reports will be found in Appendix A ; and it is, therefore, unnecessary 
to discuss the matter at length here. It will suffice to say that the arrangements in 
each district were made with such care and foresight, and carried out with such careful 
supervision and thoroughness, that there can be no doubt whatever as to the accuracy 
of the' figures returned. I have not a single suggestion to make for future censuses, 

. beyond what has been thrown out in the reports which have been submitted ; and my 
only regret is, that want of space has made it necessary to confine the quotations from 
these reports to very brief extracts, which, though they give a general idea of the 
course of the operations in each district, are not by any means sufficient to show the 
minute care^with which every step of the work was carried out. Mr. Teunon’s report, on 
the operations in the Garo Hills, in particular, gives a most useful and interesting 
account of the way in which obstacles were surmounted and a highly successful result 
arrived at, in the face of difficulties which, at the outset, were thought to be almost 
insuperable. These reports will furnish most valuable assistance to the officers on 
whom will fall the duty of conducting the next census in the hill districts. 


Central ftemhrk§< 

46. In many respects the date of the census was convenient. It Was at a season 
, of the year when rain does not commonly fall ; and 

D*t« of the ceuw. although, as a matter of fact, the weather was threatening, 

And tain actually fell in some places during the day or two immediately preceding the^ 


• After thing* had quieted down, I wrote to the Superintendent of the State, enquiring whether he could not furnish lye, at least, with a rough estimate 
of the population in time for inclusion in my report j but he replied that he Was far tdo busily engaged in reducing chads to order to be able to comply with; 
|hy request 
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final census, it cleared up in time, and the night of the 26th February was everywhere Taking the 
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dhite fine. It was also bright moonlight, so that the climatic conditions were all that Census, 
could* be desired. But the date was awkward in one respect. The cold weather 
is the season when the hill tribes shift their houses and open out new jhums ; while in 
the plains many cultivators reside at that period miles away from their regular homes in 
temporary housesliear their mustard cultivation. Both in the plains and in the hills 
there was thus a good deal of movement going on during the period fixed for the 
enumeration, which would not have happened had the census been taken two months 
later ; and this necessitated not only greater care in continuing the search for new 
hamlets and houses until the very end of the operations, but also added very 
materially to the labours of the enumerators during their final round. There were; also, 
a few special circumstances which interfered somewhat with the taking of the census. 

The most important of these was the Arddhodaya Joga, which attracted thousands of 
pilgrims from all parts of the country to the banks of the Ganges during the period 
intervening between the preliminary enumeration and the final census. This unusual 
movement of the people, of course, involved extra work ; it also interfered with census arrange* 
ments, in that a large number of our census officers in Sylhet and elsewhere filed petitions 
to be excused from their duties, on the ground that they wanted to perform the pilgrimage. 

In many cases, no doubt, there was a genuine desire to visit the Ganges on this sacred 
occasion ; but it is not improbable that some of these applications for exemption were 
not altogether bond- fide. It was not, however, always .possible to test the good faith 
of the applicants ; and a number of trained men had to be relieved, and new hands 
appointed in their place, at a very late stage of the operations. In Sadiya there was a 
large gathering of Khamtis, Singphos, and others to celebrate the opening of a new 
temple ; but as the people dispersed some days before the final census night, the 
ceremony did not much interfere with the enumeration. Another result of the date of 
the enumeration may be noticed here. In the cold weather many hillmen come down 
from beyond the frontier to trade, and there arc also numerous temporary visitors 
from Bengal, Nunias working on the roads, buffalo-dealers, &c. ; and all these were 
counted as part of the population of Assam. On the other hand, many European 
planters were away at the time, and the annual stream of coolie immigration had 
scarcely set in. On the whole, therefore, it may be said that the results, so far as the 
total population is concerned, were about the same as they would have been had the 
census been taken two months later. In the latter case, however, the population censused 
would have been more permanent : it would have contained fewer hillmen and more 
Europeans and garden coolies. 

47. The necessity for a Census Act is obvious. It is not that it is necessary to 

_ , . compel people to become enumerators, nor that it is often 

The Census Act. f ' f r ' . 

needful to use the provisions of the Act against persons 

who have aoceptcd that office — but the labour involved in the work is long, and tedious, 
and a nthn after having taken up the appointment may, in some cases, tire of it at the 
! eleventh hour, or he may be envious of the better fortune of a neighbour, who has been 
made a supervisor, and may thus wish to throw up the work, when it would be too late to 
nominate and train a successor ; and it is necessary to provide against cases of this sort, 
which, though rare, do undoubtedly occur. Even in England, where the preliminary 
arrangements are all carried out by permanent employes, and the actual filling in of the 
schedules is done by the enumerated themselves, and where, besides, the comparatively 
easy work of the enumerators is fairly well remunerated, it is found necessary to have an Act, 
to which recourse may be had as a last resort ; and that necessity is clearly much greater 
in India, where the enumerator has to devote a considerable amount of his time for several 
months to his work, and is, as a rule, paid nothing for doing it. The Act of 1891 followed 
closely the enactment passed on the occasion of the previous census. It empowered 
local governments to appoint census officers, and punish them, if they refused or 
neglected to act without reasonable cause ; it declared the liability of persons in charge of 
troops, jails, boarding-houses, &c., and occupants of land on which more than fifty persons 
lived or were employed, to take the census of the persons under their charge or on their 
property, &c. ; it empowered the district magistrate to call on landholders and others 
to give assistance; and finally, it made it compulsory to give true answers to the questions 
necessary to the proper filling in of the schedules. Any breaches of its provisions, were 
made punishable with a fine not exceeding Rs. 50. By notifications in the Assam Gazette , 
the powers of the local government were delegated to district magistrates ; and similar 
powers were also given to subdivisional officers, except in regard to prosecutions, which 
district magistrates alone were authorised to sanction. The general opinion of officers is, 

. that the Act was qvite sufficient to meet all contingencies. A few subdivisional officers 
Complain of the delay involved in securing the sanction of district magistrates to 
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•prosecutions, and suggest that, in future, the powers should be delegated to all officers 
in charge of subdivisions. I am not myself in favour of this proposal. An Act of the 
sort is only intended to meet extreme cases ; and considering that the services which 
it is desired to enforce are, in most instances, purely voluntary, it is desirable that very 
great discretion should be exercised in resorting to penal measures. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Nowgong observes that, although it is very seldom that the ActKas to be put into 
force, the maximum penalty of Rs. 50 is barely sufficient to cover all possible contingencies. 
He says it is very unlikely that such a case would occur; but supposing ’that 
some extremely wrongheaded landholder absolutely refused to give any assistance 
in the census of his estate, a fine of Rs. 50 would be a very inadequate punishment. 
Until cases of this sort arc proved to occur — and none such have ever occurred 
in this province, — 1 do not think there is any necessity for raising the limit imposed 
by the Act of 1890. A more pertinent criticism is, that the Act was passed too 
late. The necessity for bringing it into force at an early stage of the operations 
had been pointed out by the Census Commissioner; but it did not pass through 
Council until October 1 890, and the Provincial notifications thereunder did not, therefore, 
issue until the beginning of November. The superintendents who attended the recent 
Simla Conference expressed an opinion, that it should be passed not later than the end of 
July preceding the census ; and in this view I fully concur. 

The use of the Census Act is well illustrated by the prosecutions instituted under 
it. In 19 out of 25 subdivisions' no prosecutions were instituted. The total number 
in the other five subdivisions was only 46; and of these, only 10 cases ended in 
conviction. The persons concerned in the other cases were merely warned, or bound 
over to appear at a date after the census, and then discharged on its being ascertained 
that they had, in the meantime, performed their duties satisfactorily,* or else they 
were acquitted, because it was found that they were unfit for the work, or had reasonable 
grounds for declining to undertake it. The total number of enumerators was 20,079, 
so that the proportion against whom proceedings were taken was only '22 per cent., 
and the number actually punished only ‘05 per cent. It is thus clear that the advantage 
of the Act lay, not in its being a means of punishing recusant census officers, but 
rather in its deterrent effect, as a power in the background which district officers 
could invoke, should they find it absolutely necessary to do so. The enumerators 
knew that if they neglected the work they had undertaken to perform, they would 
be liable to be punished for their neglect ; and knowing this, they did their work well. 

48 At the census of 1881 various wild rumours regarding the objects of 

Government gained currency amongst the more ignorant 

Attitude of the people. classes of the people ; and when officers tried to reassure 

them by reminding them that a similar operation had been performed in 1872, they 
sometimes found that, that ‘census had been entirely forgotten. This time we had less 
difficulty in this respect. The work in 1881 was done far more thoroughly than t it had 
been in 1872 ; the people, therefore, remembered it, and knew that no very serious calamity 
had followed. ' As a rule, therefore, the present census excited no widespread feelings of 
fear or discontent. But it was generally felt that Government must have some object 
in carrying out the operations in such a thorough and painstaking way ; and as the real 
objects were not understood by the masses of the people, they attributed the census to 
•motives which were more easily intelligible to them, the general belief being that it was the 
precursor of a capitation tax, or an increase in the land revenue, or else was the means 
by which the number of persons available for impressment might be ascertained. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Cachar writes : 


In the census of 1881 only shb-inspectors and head constablcsnf police were generally appointed 
as charge superintendents ; but on the present occasion extra assistant commissioners, sub- 
deputy collectors, and tahsildars were engaged to carry on the work ; and the care and attention 
devoted to it raised suspicions in the minds of the people. Babu J. C. Das, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, when explaining the objects of the census and reassuring the people in his charge, was 
requested to assign the reason why such a respectable officer as himself was engaged in such petty 
_ work, unless Government intended to have the enquiry made carefully with the object of finding 
data for a future assessment. 

• #» 

But although there was a certain amount of suspicion, there was no active 
opposition ; on the other hand, it is generally reported that all assistance required was 
very readily given, particularly amongst people of the better class, who showed a general 
desire to make the record as accurate as possible. 

• Till* excellent idea originated, { belie re, with Mr, Luttman-Johnson, who w&i Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet at the time of the i86t ceneue. 
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A few rare instances of wild misapprehension are reported. In Balaganj, for instance, 
the # lower classes gave credence to a rumour, that the enumerators would mark their 
foreheads with caustic on the census night ; and one old woman was found to be in an 
agony of terror lest her son’s head should be cut off on account of his absence from 
home on that occasion. The Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara found a reluctance on 
the part of widows to be enumerated as such, and in some cases to enter their names at 
all, as there was a vague rumour that Government intended to carry off Hindu widows 
and get them mated incontinently. The Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur reports 
a case in which two youths went to a man’s house on the 26th February before the 
enumerator had gone round, and persuaded his wife and daughters that the girls 
would be taken away to be married to soldiers, and so induced the latter to go off with 
them. Enquiry showed that the mother was the only dupe, and that the lasses were 
privy to the elopement. Mr. Greenshields also says that some classes of Kacharis and 
Ahoms thought that it was intended to ascertain who were true Hindus, and that those 
who ate fowls would be classed as Musalmans. He adds that in one village the fowls 
were actually buried alive, so that the owners might not be suspected of eating them. 
The Naga visitors in the same district were also uneasy at the operations ; and a number 
of that tribe, who were working in a new garden at Margherita, absconded the morning 
after the census, but returned to their work shortly afterwards on finding that no ill 
results had supervened. In Sibsagar a few cases are reported in which the extortion 
of a few annas was brought home to enumerators, or persons who pretended to be 
enumerators. 

49* Before closing this chapter, I may mention one or two of the more amusing items 

recorded in the schedules. Of course, we had, “ Drinks 
ome yo census. rgother’s milk” returned as the occupation of an infant; 

and the same was also described as, “ The usual business of a baby”. Another maligned 
babe was described as, “Thief (dependent)”; and a man in hospital as, “ Applying medicine 
to his syphilitic sores ”. In the column designed to show the state of education, a 
Manipuri enumerator wrote, “ Can’t write, but plays the drum,” the latter accomplishment 
being, apparently, considered sufficient to remove its possessor from the category of the 
illiterate. In this connection may also be mentioned the reply of a deputy commissioner 
to the question, “ How far the objects of the census were understood by the people.” 
He said that the objects of the census had not been explained to him ; and he was not, 
therefore, in a position to say whether the people understood them or not. 

50. In conclusion, I should like to say a few words regarding the time at which the 

instructions for the census should be issued by the census 
superintendent. Two courses are open. Either a full 
account of the whole of the operations, containing complete 
and final ^instructions on all points, may be issued at the outset ; or the first circular may 
simply give a general outline of the operations, and leave details to be provided for by 
subsequent circulars issued at intervals as the work progresses. 

The latter was the course pursued on the present occasion ; and though there 
seems to be some difference of opinion on the subject, it is the course I should 
recommend for adoption in future. Instructions regarding each stage of the work 
must, of course, be issued in ample time to allow of the necessary arrangements being 
made ; but so long as this point is attended to, it seems to me that the longer the issue 
of the instructions is delayed, the better. At the outset, the census superintendent is, 
usually, no more of a specialist than the officers to whom his instructions are to be issued. 
He is not in a position to form an independent opinion on the way in which the different 
operations should be conducted ; and he should not, therefore, do more at the beginning 
than furnish a general outline of the work, and prescribe the manner in which the earlier 
stages of the same are to be carried out. He can then take time to consider the best 
means of conducting the later operations of the census, to study the way in which they 
were performed on previous occasions in different provinces, and to consult local officers 
when necessary. So long as the delay* causes no practical inconvenience, it seems to 
me that the longer the census superintendent takes to mature his arrangements the 
better. 
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CHAPTER It.— THE PRINTING AND SUPPLY OF SCHEDULES 

AND OTHER FORMS. 


51. So many different forms are required for a census, and such vast numbers of 

each, that their full and timely supply is a matter requiring 
Difficulty in arranging: for the vcr y care f u l arrangement. I propose, therefore, to note 
suppyo orms. briefly, for future guidance, the manner in which this 

branch of the work was conducted on the present occasion, the difficulties which were 
experienced, and the measures which should be adopted to prevent their recurrence in 
future. 


52. The most important forms of all were those which went to make up the 

enumeration books in which the statistics of the population 
Supply of ^n Mtration^ boQka— wcrc re corded. In addition to the census schedules, each 
rans ation m o vemacu ars. book contained an enumerator’s abstract, a set of instructions 

to enumerators, a specimen schedule, and a block list.* These forms had to be printed in 
four languages,! namely, Assamese for the Naga Hills and the districts of the Brahmaputra 
Valley proper,' Bengali for the Surma Valley, Goalpara, and the Garo Hills, Khasi 
for the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district, and Manipuri for Manipur. The Assamese 
version was prepared under my superintendence, and corrected in accordance with 
suggestions from deputy commissioners. For the Bengali -speaking districts, the 
translation adopted by the Superintendent of Census Operations in Bengal was taken as 
the basis a few modifications being made to suit local differences of dialect in consul- 
tation with the deputy commissioners of the districts concerned. The Khasi translation 
was prepared by the Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and the 
Manipuri by the Political Agent of the Manipur State. The schedules in the Khasi and 
Manipuri languages were printed locally at the Assam Secretariat Press, but the Bengali 
and Assamese forms, which constituted by far the greater part of the total supply, were 
printed in Calcutta by the Superintendent of Government Printing, Bengal. 

1 

53. While this work was in progress, steps were being taken to ascertain the 

probable number of schedules required for each district. It 
Preliminary indents and despatch. was not possible to get a final estimate until the census 

registers had been prepared ; but, as this was a work which would take time, and the ex- 
perience of the last census had shown the urgent necessity of getting as much of the 
printing as possible completed and the forms distributed at a very early date, district 
officers were asked to submit preliminary indents based on the requirements of the previous 
census and such other information as might be available. These preliminary indents 
came to hand during May and June, and were at once examined carefully in my office, so 
that as soon as the proofs had been finally passed I was in a position to issue orders to 
print. The forms ordered for the Brahmaputra Valley were got ready for despatch in time 
to enable me to arrange for their distribution by means of the Government steamer 
Koladyne , which left Goalundo on the 8th July with the annual opium supply. The Sylhet 
and Cachar toms were shipped on board the same steamer two months later, when on its 
way to the Surma Valley in connection with the Chief Commissioner’s tour. By these 
means the cost of freight was reduced to a minimum, and a large proportion of the forms 
required was distributed to the different subdivisions before the close of the rains. 


54. When the circle list was completed, revised estimates were called for.J These 

were received during September, October, and November. 
^Fia»i indent* for enumeration j n man y case s there was a considerable difference between 

the numbers indented for in the first instance and those asked 
for after the circle list had been completed. The statement on the next page compares 
the number of schedules asked for at the preliminary indent, with the requirements 
notified after the circle list had been completed. The indents for forms in each language 
are shown separately. 


• For a definition of these terms sec Circular No. a, reprinted at page mix bf Appendix D. 

t A few books in Knglish and Hindi were also lined. In the case of the latter, the North* Western Provinces version whs adopted. 

• Set my Circular No. 6, dated the 15th August 1890, 



Statement No. u , comparing the number of Schedules originally estimated for with those asked for in the final indent. 
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55. In addition to the supplies noted above, which reached the districts during Printing of 

forms. 

Rasenre stock* sod supplementary November, December, and the early part of January, 
todent *' k reserve stocks were placed at Sylhet, Goalpara, and 


Statement No *12, showing the 
reserve stocks of schedules. 


Gauhali. It was hoped that these reserves would suffice 
to meet all requirements in excess of the final indents ; 
but it soon became apparent that this was not the 
case, and additional supplies had to be issued up to a 
very late stage of the operations. The earlier demands 
were met by indent from the Superintendent of 
Printing, Bengal, who complied with them with great 
promptitude. I was on tour in the Surma Valley during 
the latter part of December and the first week in 
January, and enquired very carefully into the requirements of each subdivision. The 
forms then ordered, which arrived about the end of January, were in most cases found 
sufficient ; where this was not the case, requirements were in nearly all cases fully met 
by transfer from the Sylhet reserve. There was thus very little difficulty in that valley 
in connection with the supply of schedules, and the number of cases in which the 
enumerators had to do a portion of their work on manuscript forms was quite 
inconsiderable. 
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In the Brahmaputra Valley more trouble was experienced. In several districts, officers 

Special difficulties in the Brah- had rC P° rtcd that had m ° re b °° ks ° f SC ' hedu,CS than 

maputim Valley. th e y needed, and transfers were consequently made to meet 

supplementary requirements elsewhere. Subsequently the same officers sent in 
emergent indents for more forms. Further emergent indents continued to be received 
up to the 19th February, and it was with considerable difficulty that I was able to 
meet these demands. I was fortunately at Gauhati throughout February, and was 
thus able to supervise in person the distribution of forms from the reserve stock 
there. As soon as it became evident that the supply would be insufficient, 1 arranged 
to have some more schedules printed in Shillong. These were printed and despatched 
by the Superintendent of the Assam Secretariat Press with praiseworthy promptitude ; 
and with their aid I was enabled to meet all demands save one, which reached me 
on the 19th February. This is the only instance in which forms asked for could not be 
supplied, and in which, therefore, I was obliged to sanction the use of manuscript.* The 
following statement gives details of the schedules asked for and supplied on supplementary 
indents. 


* I had, however, In several districts to relax the rule which required the use of a separate schedule for each house, 
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56. But although all requirements were very nearly met, this was only done with Printing dt 


St M II k R OE S< III IM LEV 


F ni;h*-h Mumpuri 


j^reat difficulty and at considerable cost, a good deal of which might p< »*haps have been 
avoided had the subject been better understood and more carefully attended to. 

The first difficulty experienced was that the original indent for forms had to be 
a iw tA ut ,*!.• , . prepared before the circle list was ready. The estimate then 

indent*. ° 1 cu 1 in raraing framed was, therefore, a very rough one, and the consumption 

of forms at the previous census, on which it was generally 

Statement No. showing the consumption of schedules. ^ as . L ^ > was misleading. On that oc- 

... - - casionthc forms were indented form 

Nt miilr oi n in ih leh. ample time; but there was great 

c*Kiv»oF — - 7-"’ j delay in their supply, so much so, 

i__ I 1 _ that the indent for Karimganj did not 

tost .. A]7,uo jio,ooo [ 170,000 j 17:00 i t ooo l 4,u<! 1 1,000 roach that subdixision until the 2yd 

1S91 .. 1,760,650 5or,o:8 J ;n,ysii | 001,01: 1,040 I 1,50,11 71,104 JsiiUtitj , or li^s than a month before 

— 1 ... the census. It was not, therefore, 

clear to what extent the difficulties experienced on that occasion were clue to a short supply 
of forms as distinguished from the delay which took place in providing them. Then, 
again, the schedule of 1881 was double the size of that used at this census, so that a smaller 
number sufficed for the enumeration. For these reasons the preliminary indent from 
nearly all districts was far smaller than the actual requirements, so that, although in some 
cases I supplied a considerably larger number of forms than had been asked for, the 
deficiency, as compared with actual requirements, was slill very considerable. 1 have already 
suggested that at future censuses the preparation of the census registers should be 
taken in hand six months earlier than was done on this occasion ; and if this proposal 
is adopted, accurate information regarding the number of blocks and the houses 
contained in each, will be available in ample time to enable an approximately correct 
estimate to be formed by the end of the June preceding the enumeration. 

57 . But it was not only the original rough estimates which were in fault ; the 
- . . c « . . . final indents were also considerably below what they 

should nave been. Several causes contributed to this. 


forms. 


Causes of error in final indents. 


In the first place, I should mention a misapprehension of my own. The rule was 
that a separate page was to be taken for each house. The schedules contained 
spaces for the entry of eight persons on each page, and with a little crowding 
ten persons could be so entered. The average number of persons per house being five, it 
seemed to me that the extra number of forms required to provide for the enumeration 
of houses, the occupants of which could not all be entered on the same page, would be 
comparatively small ; but, as a matter of fact, such cases were far more numerous than I 
had anticipated. Another mistake of a similar nature was that 1 did not make sufficient 
allowance for wastage owing to forms being spoilt by inaccurate entries which had 
to be /eco*pied, and to forms remaining unused. The enumeration books originally 
supplied were of two sizes, containing 60 and 24 pages respectively. But the size of 
blocks varied, and many books were thus only partly filled in, the schedules remaining blank 
being in consequence wasted. Another cause of error was want of sufficient care on the 
part of district officers in estimating their requirements. The matter was tedious 
and uninteresting, and the examination of the circle list, with a view to estimating the 
number of enumeration books of each size required, was perhaps left too much to 
subordinates. On a future occasion, not only should the circle lists be completed earlier 
and the estimates based on them be sent in by the end of June at the latest, but the 
extreme importance of the subject should be impressed on district officers, and their 
personal attention to the matter solicited. Having got these estimates, they should be 
examined carefully in the Census Superintendent’s office, and should be dealt with most 
liberally. The additional cost of a few extra schedules is very slight, and is of no account, 
compared with the importance of avoiding all danger of a short supply. It should also 
be remembered that forms supplied at an early date can be transmitted far more cheaply 
than forms despatched in a hurry at the last moment. On this occasion, had the full 
supply required been provided in the first instance, the total cost of freight would have 
been purely nominal. 

58 . I have not yet mentioned the supply of forms for gardens. On this occasion 

• . great difficulty was found in getting estimates of their 

enumeration book* for requirements from managers. As the same trouble will 

probably always be experienced, I should suggest that 
schedules be provided for this purpose on tne estimated population of each garden, an 
allowance of two pages being maae for every five persons.* 

* It ehoald be made clear that deputy commusioncr& arc to include the schedule* required (or tea garden* in their calUnatca. Several officer! 
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50. The 'next point for consideration is the size of the enumeration book, i.e., the 
number of schedules which should be bound up in each 
Sue Of enumeration books. |j 0ok j n j gg j t h e books were all of the same size; and 

contained 20 pages each. At the present census two sizes were selected, containing 60 
and 24 pages respectively,* the intention being that the book of 60 schedules should 
be used in the first instance for each block of sufficient size, and the smaller book taken 
for the smaller blocks, or when the book of 60 schedules was found insufficient. As a 
matter of fact, I found that the book of 24 schedules was much more widely used than 
that of 60 schedules. 

In fixing the size, two things require to be taken into consideration: first 
convenience in the actual enumeration; and, secondly, the requirements of the compiling 
office. For the enumeration all that is needed is that each enumerator should be 
provided with a separate book, while in the subsequent compiling operations, within 
certain limits, the larger the size of the book the better. In abstraction, the books are 
first posted on sheets, and the results on each sheet are subsequently entered separately 
in the tabulation registers. The amount of work involved in tabulation varies in most 
registers directly with the number of sheets to be posted ; and for this portion of the work, 
the smaller the number of sheets, />., of books, the better. Another advantage of 
larger books is that the supervising and test-slip writing staff have proportionally less 
work to do. On the other hand, mistakes are frequently made in abstraction, and each 
mistake means re-abstraction of the whole book. The book should not, therefore, be too 
large. No inconvenience was, however, experienced on this occasion from the use of 
books of 60 schedules, and, so far as 1 can see, there would be a net gain if only one book 
were used for each block. I have recommended that in future the size of a block 
should never be allowed to exceed 45 or, at the most, 50 houses ;f and if this suggestion 
is followed the number of pages used for a block will not often exceed 60. What, 
therefore, 1 should recommend is that books be printed of one uniform size of 50 pages, 
and that a separate book be issued for each block, or, where a block includes more than 
one village, for each village in the block . \ To meet cases in which 50 pages are insuffi- 
cient, a spare supply of schedules should be provided, tied up five together; and a 
number of these should be issued to each supervisor, who will make them over to such 
of his enumerators as require them. Enumerators who use these spare schedules should 
be instructed to sew them into their enumeration books, and to include the population 
recorded on them in the abstract provided in each enumeration book. There would be 
no practical (difficulty in this arrangement, as on the present occasion, notwithstanding 
the fact that the enumerators were provided with separate books, the population in each 
of which they were told to show separately, they in several districts, of their own 
accord, sewed all their books together, and the same would doubtless have been done in 
all other districts had instructions been issued to this effect. § 


60. In addition to the enumeration books, the following forms were sup- 

other forms supplied. plied : 


Panvaitas of appointment to supervisors and enumerators. 
Demi-official letters of appointment to tea planters. 
Household schedules. 

Separate specimen schedules for certain exceptional tracts. 
Codofrfor charge superintendents and supervisors. 

Loose block lists. 

Loose sheets of instructions to enumerators. 

Instructions for the enumeration of tea gardens. 

Boat tickets. 

Instructions to boat enumerators. 

Travellers’ tickets. 

Charge and circle abstract forms. 


The number of each of these forms supplied to each district is shown in 
statement No. 15. 

• Smaller sites were subsequently printed to meet emergent indent*. 

t See page 4. 0 

t Or when a block contains parts of two \ lllage* the population of which it it deaited to record separately, for each village in a block. 

| Whether the use of loose schedules Is prescribed or not, the instructions should pro\ Idc for the entry of the whole population of the Week, or for each 
la the block, in one abstract instead oiina separate abstract for each book, as was douc on this occasion. 
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Printing of I have very little to note regarding these forms, except that the definition of ‘house’, 
forms. should be given in the loose block lists and in the instructions for the enumeration of tea 
gardens, and that the code for charge superintendents and supervisors should be issued at 
an earlier date, and a more liberal supply of the same distributed to each district. I have 
suggested elsewhere * that a larger number of loose schedules for instruction purposes 
should in future be furnished. 

• In accordance with the opinion of the Census Commissioner, the issue of household 

schedules was confined to the limits of 1881, and I see no reason for a more extended 
resort to these schedules in future. Their use gives additional trouble to the enumerators ; 
they are, besides, written in English, and are often less correctly filled in than they would 
be if the work were done by the enumerators themselves. They are also a source of 
trouble in the compiling office, which should be avoided as far as possible. 

6 l. I'cannot conclude this chapter without acknowledging the obligation under 
which Mr. Lewis, Superintendent of Government Printing in Bengal, and Mr. Petty, at 
that time Superintendent of the Assam Secretariat Press, more especially the former, 
have placed me by the prompt way in which they answered every call I made on them, 
and supplied me with forms asked for at the shortest notice with as little delay as possible. 
But for their ready help, the difficulty in meeting the emergent indents for more 
schedules, to which I have already referred, would have been altogether insurmountable. 

* slntt, page 13. 
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CHAPTER 111.— COMPILATION OF THE RESULTS. 


62 . The firtt steps necessary in regard to the compilation of the results were to Compilation 
r r fpum tff ry arran ge ment* decide on the distribution and location of the work, to of the result* 

arrange for the preparation, translation, and supply of forms, 
and for the establishment which was to be employed. 

63 As regards the way in which the compilation was to be carried out, three courses 

A central office decided on. presented themselves. The first was to perform all the 

operations in a central office under the direct personal 
control of the Census Superintendent, the second to distribute it over two or three 
central offices under his control, and the third to leave the abstraction and 
tabulation* in each district to be conducted by the regular district staff under his 
general supervision, the final operations, or compilation, alone being carried out in the Census 
Superintendent's office. It was at first proposed to open two central offices, one at 
Sylhet and the other at Gauhati ; but this plan was abandoned, owing to the time which 
would be required to travel from one centre to the other. A second plan suggested was 
to have a head office at Gauhati and open a second subsidiary office at Dhubri, but 
eventually it was decided to carry out the whole of the work at Gauhati. This conclu- 
sion was arrived at in consideration of the advantages to be derived from the concentra- 
tion of all the work in one office and the greater amount of personal supervision which 
could thus be devoted to it by the Superintendent himself. These advantages were 
doubtless very great, but they were accompanied by several drawbacks. The great 
difficulty in connection with the operations was the want of a sufficient staff of properly 
educated men. This was alleviated to some extent by the deputation to the census 
office of some two hundred mandals, but the insufficiency of the staff nevertheless continued 
to be a great obstacle in the way of a prompt conclusion of the work. The office was 
always undermanned, and such local agency as was obtainable was of a very inferior 
stamp. 

64. The arrangement I should strongly recommend for future censuses is that of 

independent abstraction and tabulation in each district for 
the Brahmaputra Valley, and of a central office at Sylhet 
for the abstraction of the Surma Valley schedules. 

The districts of the Assam Valley are all small and manageable, so that the labour 
cast on individual officers would not be very great ; while, with the large establishments 
of mandals which exist everywhere, the work could be very easily and rapidly brought to 
a conclusion. The whole of abstraction and tabulation could in fact be completed within 
two to three .months of the date on which the census is taken. 

, Foi* the Surma Valley there would be more difficulty ; and I should therefore be 
disposed to have the schedules of Sylhet and Cachar worked out at a central office, 
which should, I think, be made the headquarters of the Provincial Superintendent, a 
selected member of the subordinate executive service being appointed to assist him as 
Deputy Superintendent. Particular care should be devoted to the selection of a strong 
superior staff for this office, so that the commencement of the work may be efficiently 
guided and supervised, and a number of men trained to perform the more difficult task 
of compilation, which could be taken up as soon as the tabulation registers from the 
Brahmaputra Valley districts begin to come in. If this course is pursued, it seems 
probable that the compilation of all, except one or two tables, could be completed for 
the Brahmaputra Valley while the tabulation of the abstraction sheets of Sylhet and 
Cachar is going on, and the whole of the work might thus be concluded at a much 
earlier date than was found possible on the present occasion. District tabulation has 
been tried with marked success in other provinces ; and it seems to me that it might 
well be given a trial in Assam, where the sparse population is an almost insuperable 
obstacle in the way of collecting a sufficient and suitably qualified agency at any one 
place. 

65. Having decided on the location of the office at Gauhati, the next thing was to 

secure accommodation. The caqtonment buildings were very 
for office accom* kindly placed at my disposal by the military authorities. 

One of these served as a record room, and the others went 
some way towards providing room for the abstractors, &c. But as they were not in 
themselves sufficient, sheds had to be erected ; and this was done during January and 


District 
for future 


offices recommended 
censuses. 


* De&nltkxut of these Rod otbeAecbnicAl term* will be found at page* xxilx and xl of Appendix B. 
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on P bamboo benches. For a certain number, more comfortable seats, &c. were secured by 
the loan of tables and benches from the high school and from the suppl)Pin the charge of 
the Director of Land Records ; but these did not go very far and the grtmter number had 
to be content with the more primitive arrangements already described. The record-racks 
were made of bamboo, and the expenditure on all kinds of furniture was kept as low as 

possible. ^ ^ same t ; me t h c f orms to be used were drafted! and translated, and indents 

sent to Calcutta. The first instalments came to hand just 
Abstraction and other forms. jn time( but j found su h se qucntly that I had considerably 

underestimated my requirements, and further supplies had to be ordered later on. On 
a future occasion at least 50 per cent, more forms than enumeration books should be 
indented for, and their supply should be obtained at an earlier date. It is true that the 
forms were received in time on the present occasion, but they did not arrive a day before 
they were wanted ; and the possibility of any hitch in this respect should in future be 
avoided by an earlier indent. 

67. 1 now come to the collection of the necessary establishment. Hundreds of men 

were required, and the local supply was very limited. As 
Establishment for the census a nucleus, 200 mandals were deputed from the different 
office ' districts ; for the remainder I had to content myself with 

whatever was available locally. I soon found that men of the standard of office clerks 
were not to be obtained in anything approaching the requisite number, and I had, there- 
fore, to fall back on the class from which our mandals arc recruited. Of these, large 
numbers were available ; but they were slow and untrustworthy, and required far more 
training and supervision than a belter class of men would have needed. { And this brings 
me to "the question of superior establishment. In this matter I was greatly handicapped. 
At the outset I had hoped to carry on the work with a much smaller superior staff than 
was actually required ; and when I discovered my mistake, I found much difficulty in 
adding to the small staff 1 had previously got together. On a future occasion particular 
attention should be devoted to this matter, and all departments should be pressed to 
lend the services of as many of their permanent employes as they can possibly spare. 
The abstractors should work in small gangs of from 20 to 30 at the outside, and a 
permanent clerk should be placed in charge of each gang to see that they work diligently 
and to check the sheets abstracted by them. Better men are also required for the 
testing department, in which, on this occasion, I had largely to employ mandals and 
others of the same stamp. 

68 . The census was taken on the 26th February, and three days later the abstrac- 
tion office was opened, work being 
commenced on the Gauhati town 
books. 42 Muharrirs were employed 
on the 1st March; by the 10th 
March the number had risen to 
323, and by the 20th to 483. 
On the 1st April 503 men were 
employed. The average number at 
work monthly in the abstracting 
rooms is shown in statement No. 16 
in the margin. The progress was 
slow at first, as the men had to learn 
their work. There was also a good 
deal of delay at the beginning, on 
account of the want of method on 
the part of supervisors and in the 
record room.$ 


Abstraction. 

Statement No . i6 y showing the average number of 
men employed in the Abstracting Rooms monthly . 


Month. 

Superior 

stall. 

To ta llcrs, sorters, 
diet kers, &c. 

Abstractors, rc- 
abstrnctoiH, ami 
test-slip writer**. 

Total. 

March 1891 

13 

35 

296 

344 

April H 

17 

41 

361 

419 

May „ 


5 * 

33 S 

408 

June „ 

18 

35 

231 

284 

J«iy « 

12 

13 

108 

*33 

August H 

IS 

>4 

120 

146 


i * cstc,u * ,v * °* the men engaged in the record room and tn Indcx-wntlnw 
and other miscellaneous work. It is also exdmmc of absentees, W 

WBbatraaloU* ,JlUy A “ BlMl1 rtfer cnt,rtly l0 tcst - 8, <P wltirg and 


i ^ .1 . , i IWWW4U luum.y 

As the work became more familiar and mechanical, the daily outturn increased 

i urins . each "“>"«> total T «J*S52 i" 


shown in statement No. 17 on the next page : 


monthly outtunj 


* The exact cost ts noted on page 47, 

I Of f h^pVy " n<1 !m"T" WC " ,h0W rre,cr "* 11 l,y 

to appoint only suclt men as had pas Jd the" mmcVta^oTolhBi emitatTmi™ "* ,bal ’ #Uhou 8 h 1 t<wk «*• "> '«•« r»Mlbt«, 

uJm «n1> to the oitlcer *ho w.lUo^lS'uSf knd'for h’m' “wf U n itab^ * 
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Statement No. i}, showing the Daily Average Work per head and the total Outturn Compilation 
, during each month. ' of the results 



— 3 

Month. 

• 




Avkraoe 

OUTTURN PER HEAD. 




1. 

U. 

111. 

IV. 

V ‘ 

VI. 

VII. 

XI. 

XI.(o). 

March 1891 


1,031 

1,394 

*,34* 

1,343 

3,037 

3,098 

65 

*,.165 

13 

April 

•• • • 


I.MI 

*.433 

*,5*3 

*,499 

3,536 

3,310 

348 

*,459 

34 

May 

n 


*,*79 

1,786 

>,434 

1,610 

3,630 

3,565 

306 

1,555 

39 

Jwnc 

M 

- 

*.4*5 

1,887 

*,478 

*,798 

3,659 

3,366 

338 

1,614 

38 

J«iy 

(1 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

338 

.... 

33 

TofAt. MONTHLY OUTTURN, 

March 1891 

.. 

1,499.786 

1,361,695 

*,5*7,883 

*,400,851 

1,084,589 

1,399,046 

5,699 

*,350,987 

4,995 

April 

M •• 


M9*.091 

*,676,635 

1,504,616 

*,577,640 

3,065,094 

*,9*9.573 

15,378 

(,493,44S 

7,635 

May 



1,469,1 7 « 

*,855.303 

1,180,917 

*,479,970 

3,903,843 

3,131,515 

4,066 

1,648,518 

1 l,88l 

June 

»» 


974, >93 

641,610 

1,33*, 838 

967,783 

83,718 

l85,J99 

11,850 

*,031,393 

*3,948 

July 

*» 




.... 

.... 


.... 

6,165 

.... 

5,6o8 

Total 

- 


5,435.343 

5,435,343 

5,435,343 

5,435,343 

5,135,343 

5,435,343 

43,058 

5,435,343 

43.o sS 


Noth. —The figures denote the tnimlwr nf persona for whom the necessary information was abstracted except in the ease of sheets VII and XI (a) 
where they refer to books. Special sheets for C hristians and the llritish born, &.c.,arc not showu In this statement. 


The abstraction of sheets I, II, III, IV, V, VI, and XI was finished before the end 
of June; VII and XI (a) were finished in July ; and the special sheets for Christians, the 
ages of 50,000 persons by annual periods, &e., were completed in the course of the 
same month. 

69. As soon as abstraction had made sufficient progress, a start was made with 
Tabulation tabulation, which was commenced with a small staff on 

the 1st of June. It was impossible to do much until 
abstraction had been concluded, owing to the want of sufficient men ; and the work done 
during the first month was, therefore, very small in quantity, and was undertaken more 
with a view to gaining a practical experience of this branch of the operations than 

for any other reason. The average 
number of persons employed 
monthly on this work is shown in 
statement No. 18. Tabulation was 
concluded by the end of November, 
the earlier registers having been 
finished two months earlier, as with 
them the task grew easier at each 
succeeding stage. In regard to the 
caste and occupation registers, 
however, the entries became more 
numerous as the work progressed, 
and tabulation was thus a more 
time-taking and tedious process * 
than abstraction. The total number of sheets tabulated monthly in each register is 
shown in the following statement : 


Statement No. iS , showing the Strength of the Staff 
employed monthly on Tabulation . 


Month. 


Supervising 

staff. 

Checkers, total* 
lers, sorters 
compare! s. See . 

Tabulator* atul 
test-slip writers. 

Total. 

May 1891 


.... 


3 

3 

J»**« ?. 

.. 

7 

*3 

13 

43 

July 

.. 

13 

*7 

68 

107 

August „ 

• « 

11 

41 

84 

*39 

September „ 


*9 

83 

169 

370 

October „ 

.. 

19 

74 

153 

345 

Novcmliop „ 

•• 

*5 

58 

69 

143 


Statement No . /p, showing the total monthly Outturn on Tabulation . 


IUUNT11. 

IV. 

V. 

VI (<*)." 

VI (6). 

VI CO. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

May 1891 



.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

*7,044 

*7,044 

June „ 



896 

896 

896 

896 

806 

896 

896 

896 

.... 

.... 

July * 



5,397 

5,397 

5,397 

5.397 

5,397 

5,3*4 

5,94* 

6,933 

*,504 

1,304 

A ugu»t „ 


a« • • 

*3,745 

**,994 

11,890 

*4,031 

*3,051 

*9,074 

*3,49* 

*0,899 

14,5*0 

34,5*o 

September „ 


•ft M 

1 33,030 

34,77* 

*1,875 

33,744 

33,814 

*7,774 

>3,730 

>4,33* 

.... 

• 

October „ 


• * t » . 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

«... 

.... 

November „ 




.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total .. 

V- . 


’*• 

| 43,858 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 
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Compilation 


Statement No. ig ) showing the total monthly outturn on 7tf£«/fl//0«-^ontinued. 


. f 

Month. 

Kkuihikk No.— continued. 

MI. 

XIII. 

X(a). 

XUfl.) 

Xll(n). 

XIII (a'. 

XIV, 

XV. 

XVI. 

xvn. 

XVIII, 

May 

1891 •• 

I7AU 

17,044 

.... 


.... 

.... 


.... 

,* •••• 

.... 


June 

n • • •• 


.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

896 

696 

.... 

.... 


July 

M •• * •• 

1,504 

>,504 

.... 

.... 


.... 

7,953 

6,868 

.... 

.... 

3,737 

Auguxt 

•I # * 

24,510 

24,510 

M, 840 

H.4GJ 

10,927 

10,937 

4,037 

3,495 

1,504 

1,504 

7,4<X* 

September 

l» ** 


.... 

31,318 

3»,sy6 

32,1.11 

33,131 

7,480 

3,oo8 

.... 

.... 

19,078 

October 

ft • • • 4 




.... 

.... 

.... 

19,503 

7,903 

.... 

.... 

l 3 ,837 

November 

It • • ■ • 

.... 


.... 

.... 

... 

.... 

2,600 

31,828 

.... 

.... 


Total .. 


4VV' 8 

43,05* 

43,058 

43,0S« 

43,058 

43,058 

43,058 

43.058 

1,504 

*,504 

43,058 


7 U. laouiaiion was iouowcd by compilation or district totalling. Here, again, there 
Compilation. was vei 7 llttle difficulty in regard to the earlier tables. 

These were completed and printed off by about the end of 
December, and the staff was then concentrated on the completion of the various tables 
in which castes and occupations were dealt with. During the earlier stages no classifi- 
cation had been allowed, and each caste and sub-caste and every occupation found in 
the schedules had been given a separate place in the tabulation registers, the bulk of 
which was consequently enormous. It was impossible to carry these numerous 
cntiics into the district totals; and at this stage, therefore, the process of classification 
commenced. All synonymous occupations expressed in different terms were collected 
under one head, and meaningless and unimportant caste subdivisions were weeded out. 
After this, the registers were totalled by circles, and the process of elimination was 
then carried a step further. Occupations belonging to the same head in the classifi- 
cation scheme were added together, so that the charge totals only showed those 
occupations which were to appear in the final tables. In the same way only those 
sub-castes were retained which it was proposed to show separately in the tables and 
castes returned under various synonyms* were collected under one head. The difficulty 
of preparing district totals was thus considerably reduced, but it was still very great 

, ‘ f' VHS r n0t TV f Mar T that thcse tables werc eventually completed* Their 
compilat.on formed by far the most difficult task in the work of the compiling office 

at tnvnih 4 ? 1 ° f * l V ClUr r, duc , al T a " cnc y was morc severely felt at this^tage than 
at an> other, except possibly during the first few weeks of abstraction. 8 

71 . I have given above a general outline of the compiling operations, and will 
special observations. nmv proceed to notice the more important points in 

• 1 , -i , , .„ connc ction with the different stages of the work The 

mmor details and rules will not be mentioned, as they are not of any general interests 
-dch final tabic, or set of tables combining the same details was obtained hv 
means of a separate abstraction sheet. The sheets used w ™rc- 7 


Short 


» 

11 

;i 

11 


11 . 

in, 

IV, 

V, 

VI, 


I, combining sex, age, religion, and civil condition. 


1) 

>1 


II 

II 


. a K‘‘i religion, and education, 
sex, age, and occupation, 
sex, religion, caste, and education, 
sex and parent tongue. 

.... . - sox and birth place. 

Vll for recording infirmities by sex, age, caste, and religion. 

’ ” » marriage by sex, age, and caste. 

and t e C\ a , bS ‘ r f ting Chris, r S * 

each enumeration book.f y - et XI. A separate sheet was used for 

72 . There are two recording the information in these sheets. Either the 

Method Of abstraction. • ' vbole may be worked up for the same book at once hv 

the others write from his dicSion oS foe cntrie^T ***** ° Ut entries while 
be picked out separately by men working a n ° r * ea< i!l working sheet may 

the possibility of communicating thei, totals to' one “mthU. The'fot^? 1 pta 
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adopted in almost all provinces in 1881. It has the merit of being more expeditious and of Compilation 
requiring a smaller supervising staff; but it encourages fudging, and is thus less likely of the results 
to produce accurate results than the silent system. The latter was accordingly 
prescribed on the present occasion, and should, I think, invariably be adhered to in 
future. • 

73 - To ensure uniformity between the different sheets, a form of test slip* 

T ^ was provided, in which the sex totals of all the sheets 

cs agm were entered, together with such other details as 

afforded opportunity for comparison with other sheets, namely, the age periods 
in sheets I, II, III, and XI, the totals by religion in I, II, IV, and XI, the details 
for civil condition in I and XI, and for education in II and IV. Where discrepancies 
were found, reabstraction was ordered. f 

The percentage of reabstraction carried out on each sheet is shown in statement 
Statement No . 20 showing the percentage of No. 20 in the margin. On the whole, 
reabstraction carried out in each sheet. about 1 5 per cent, of the original 



Per cent. 



Per cent. 

Sheet 1 .. 

26*08 

Sheet 

V 

t 3*Q2 

.. U .. . 

19*73 

M 

VI 

18*02 

« Ml 

*5**3 

** 

VII 

38*2.1 

* iv .. .. 

20*2 


XI 

*5*4 

Xl(a). 

.. 


55*09. 



sheets which were reabstracted were found to 
contain mistakes. This can scarcely 

be considered a high percentage when 
it is remembered that many of the 

sheets were selected for reabstraction 
on account of discrepancies brought to 
light by the test slips. 

74. I should here notice a difficulty against which I had failed to provide. I had not 

fully grasped the vast amount of work involved in the filling 
Special checkers. in and comparison of these test slips, and had provided a 

very inadequate staff for the purpose. The men I had employed almost immediately fell 

into arrears ; and, although the testing department was at once greatly strengthened, it 
never properly caught up the abstractors. The delay in checking was quickly noticed by 
the latter ; and, knowing that detection and consequent punishment would not immediately 
follow, they took to fudging on a large scale. For the first few weeks the work they 
did was extremely accurate, as they had been warned of the serious consequences of 
carelessness or fudging ; but as soon as they found that these serious conseaucnces did 
not immediately ensue, the quality of their work fell off, and the abstraction done during 
the first fifteen days of April was so inaccurate that nearly all of it had to be done over 
again. As soon as this was discovered, additional measures were taken to prevent 
fudging. The worst offenders were dismissed, the supervising staff of each room was 
strengthened, and special checkers were appointed . t It was the duty of the latter to 
partially abstract § a large percentage of books into check registers. The details picked 
out by them were compared with the abstraction sheets the very day they were abstracted, 
and errore thus detected were punished by an immediate fine. In this way all systematic 



lay too much stress on the value of this method of ensuring accuracy. The test slips 
furnished a valuable means of removing all errors before the next process of the work 
(tabulation) was taken up, but the checkers were at least equally useful in reducing 
the number of errors that were made. The number of sheets checked in the abstraction 
rooms in the manner I have just described is shown in statement No. 21 below : 


Statement No. 2/, showing the Checking done in the Abstraction Rooms and Errors found * 


Aoxncy. 

Sheet No. 

I. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

XI. 

xi(«). 

XII. 

DV tnb Supervising Staff. 













Number of sheets checked . . 

2,456 

1,H2I 

2,314 

2,049 

1,794 

2,288 

114 

386 

61 

3,640 

2,330 

.... 

Ditto errors found 

483 

330 

336 

3i* 

187 

22 3 

.... 

3 

.... 

588 

445 

.... 

By Special Checkers. 












• 

Number of sheets checked 

5,a83 

3,807 

3,063 

3,884 

2,540 

3,756 

.... 

579 

497 

3,912 

2,li6 

37*. 

Ditto errors found 

783 

350 

74* 

381 

100 

36; 

1 

3 

.... 

513 

293 

8 

•? » 












, 




• Reproduced In Appendix E. 

. t In me case of retry email differences of a minor nature («•./?., In the age detail), the neemnry adjustment wan sometimes made direct from aa 
lnepectktt of the teet tilp, but this was done very sparingly, and only where the uniformity of the figures in the majority of sheets showed what the correct 
IMmbcr should be. 

' On the 15th April. 

\ % Tbfct le to tup, ft lew details were noted for each book examined. The forms of these check registers cure given in Appendix b, 
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Cofnpilafion 75, To facilitate close supervision in future, I should recommend a Utfgfe 

of the results . 4 . , 4 . , . reduction in the number of abstractors employed underotie 

Recommendation* for the future. Qn ^ present occasion [ h( / nU m6er,WaS 

sometimes as high as 70 or 80 ; in future, I think it should never exceed 20 or 30 at, tie 
verv outside, f should be disposed to simplify considerably the farm of test slip, and 
to nave the figures for each sheet entered in it by the supervisor of the. room in which' 
the sheet is abstracted, the very day that the abstraction is done. Arrangements 
should be made, as far as possible, to secure the complete abstraction of a circle in idl 
sheets within the shortest possible time, and to provide for the inspection of the test 
slips as soon as all sheets have been entered in it, so as to enable mistakes to be 
detected and brought home to the offender at the earliest possible date. The additional 
safeguard against wilfully careless work provided by the establishment of special checkers 
working in the abstraction rooms should also be maintained ; and the supervisor should 
further be supplied with the enumerators’ abstracts prepared in the districts, so that he 
may compare them with the results obtained in the compiling office, and ascertain the 
cause of any differences which may be found. 

76. In tabulation the supervision was still closer than in abstraction. The unit 

Checking of tabulation renters. of work was tke circ,c . all the sheets in a circle being 

made over to one tabulator, who worked at them until he 
had posted the whole into his register. As soon as this had been done, the register was 
made over to a totaller, who checked the additions and prepared circle totals, after which 
it was examined by a special checker, who again tested the totals, and also compared 
a certain percentage of the entries with those shown in the abstraction sheets. When 
this had been done, the registers were arranged by sorters and tied up by charges or 
thanas in covers, on which the necessary details regarding the contents were duly 
noted. When the different registers for the same circle had been completed, their 
totals were compared ; and, if discrepancies were found, the entries in fault were traced 
and corrected : when they were found to agree, they were posted in the tabulation 
test slips for detailed comparison. For the earlier districts tabulated, this comparison 
was earned out by circles ; but as very few mistakes were discovered and the process 
was somewhat laborious, it was subsequently arranged to enter charge totals only in 
the test slips, and by this means the rate of progress was considerably accelerated. 
Owing mainly to. the very detailed system of check, the number of mistakes 
discovered was very small. v 

77- I will now mention briefly some of the special difficulties which were experienced' 

Special difficulties -mistakes of ° Wing mis Ji akt ; n entries by the enumerators, or to the 
the enumerators. misreading of these entries by the abstractors. The 

i , schedule was in some respects verv elaborate and tk* 

enumerators were often puttied to find an answer to all the questions which were asked 

t&e wVerKro d '"t"" “W ? hc “* te - a " d 5 for 

nnt rail ’ * ker e there was a true subdivision, it was usually recorded: but where there was- 

not, all sorts of wrong entries were made. Thus, we found fcarhi entered as a wbSteS • 

and the discrepancies sometimes see, ned X inrf'T - by d T mg a higher P®**"!, 
to compromise between whaUhey knew to be S? f S,a ‘ ° n k the P art of mm#*l 
them to write. It was tl us assum. H ihrah l! hat the grated asked 

Pathan Sekh a Sekh ie ■ f • that d Kolita Koch was really a Koch# and. a 

was not in itself obvi’ousiy wron/ There^wa^ 6 u &1 ° ne ' Where the efltry 

SSSSi- 'S^SS went ,0 !wel1 th = bulk fis&kiss** thew 


very end of the work. 


cases up tp^t ,, 


regarding the caste subdivisions which shouldbe t j” f uldiu,c ' of enjim 
• in the description of nearly ever. “ b mt T d ’ “ ,0 *> » »°uld surelj 

divisions mentioned. But I think ’S 7 fair™" ted i" de , r one or “‘her ofti 

from this i, shouid be possible to de“£ 
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to be retained and how they are to be classified. When this has been decidedi-pn, lists Compilation 
should be prepared accordingly^ and the abstraction sheets should be examined with oftheresults. 
reference to these lists, and the necessary classification and elimination carried out by 
a gang of classifiers^, specially trained for this work'. If this be done, the labour of 
tabulation and the* subsequent operations will be much reduced. 

I have mentioned this difficulty first, because it was the most serious one of all. 

There were, however, many similar ones. Sometimes, for instance, the caste was shown 
in column 2, instead of the religion. To facilitate classification of these entries 
under their proper heads, two lists were prepared, — one showing castes which are 
undoubtedly Hindu, and the other containing Animistic tribes, cither wholly unconverted 
or ii} process of conversion. As converts from these tribes always describe themselves 
as Hindus as soon as they become such, it was assumed that when they did not do so, 
they were still Animistic by religion. The members of recognised Hindu castes were, 
of course, in all such cases entered as Hindus. 

In columns 9 and 10 the entries were often insufficient or incorrect, and in -these 
cases they had to be supplemented. Whenever possible, this was done by a reference 
to the district officers concerned, but it was impossible to do so in the great majority 
of cases ; and I had, therefore, to ascertain the correct entry as nearly as possible by 
examining the other columns of the schedules.* Thus, if the entry of the birth 
place of an Oraon or a Munda speaking his tribal dialect was illegible or indefinite, 
it was assumed that he came from Chota Nagpur ; when the birth place of a person 
belonging to an Assamese caste and speaking the Assamese language was otherwise 
unidentifiable, it was assumed that he was born in the district of enumeration. 

In the same way, the source of livelihood of a person was occasionally, although 
very rarely, omitted ; and when this happened, it was taken as being the traditional 
occupation of the caste to which the person belonged, or of the head of the family in 
which he was residing at the time of the census. 

In the infirmity column, persons were found entered as deaf only, as blind 
of one eye, &c. In such cases it was assumed that the infirmity did not belong to the 
category for which information was required, and it was accordingly omitted from 
tabulation. As will be shown in Chapter VI, this course has resulted in the omission 
of some wha were really blind ; but this could not be helped. Full instructions had 
been issued regarding the way in which persons afllicted with the infirmities which it was 
desired to record should be entered, and when they were not so entered, the only possible 
course was to assume that they were not so afllicted. + As no amount of care and 
instruction seems likely to ensure a proper description of these infirmities by the 
enumerators, I should suggest that in future the abstraction of this information be 
pushed through at a very early date, and that detailed notes be kept of each infirmity 
incorrectly returned (such as deaf, kana , &c.), and that lists of these cases be sent to 
district officers for enquiry by the end of April at the latest. The results of their 
enquiries should be reported by July or August, and each case should then be included 
in the return or left out of account, according as it is found to be a true case of 
blindness or deaf-mutism or the reverse. At the same time it might be possible to 
ascertain the proportions of lunatics and idiots respectively amongst the persons 
shown as of unsound mind, by selecting a certain percentage of the cases reported in 
each district, for local enquiry by the Civil Surgeon or other qualified officer. 

78 . The second kind of difficulty in connection with the entries was due to mis- 
readings in my office. Assam is peculiar in the excessive 
m **** compU,nfi: proportion which its immigrants bear to the total population 
of the province ; and as these immigrants are recruited from 
many different parts of India, the number of foreign castes is very great, and the names 
of many of them are very similar , \ while they are all equally foreign to the ears of the 
abstractors. We had thus much difficulty in securing their correct entry in the various 
sheets and registers ; and, notwithstanding all the care that, was taken, misreadings were 
numerous, so much so that hundreds, 1 might say thousands, of entries in the registers 
were found to be quite meaningless, and had to be rectified by a second reference to the 
^numeration books. The entries relating to birth place and parent tongue were less 
nunfccrous ; but so far as they went, they gave almost as much trouble as the castes. In 
regard to the details of occupation, the main difficulty was in connection with the Sylhet 
return. The character and idiom of Assamese differ in various ways from Bengali ; and 
as; juriobt of my abstractors were Assamese, they often misunderstood the entries made by 

•’ v ’ . fu 

, When the entry was that of a district, village, or thana, the birth district wa» discovered by an examination of the Postal t<mdc. 

k lister native was to include all, and this would have resulted in a far greater error iu the opposite direction. 

y f a^ Kdtrl, Kord> Korwd, Khatyftr, and Kharia, all of which are foreign castes, which appeared in our schedules. So also Ajtarit, Agharld, Aghor. 
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• • " c c iUat These mistakes were, however, less .numerous than 

Compilation the Bengali enumerators of Sy he . , , 

of the results. co l U mn, and were thus more easily rectified. 

„ would save a great deal of dork in future II the abstract, on sheets be earned 

a, soon as they are completed, and all doubtful entries venSed at one* by reference t 

the schedules. Misreadings which are allowed to remain involve addtttomd entrant 

the circle totals, &c, and become more and more difficult to trace as 

70. One more point, and I have done. The original plan was to pay the abstractors 

boK.ilri t Ar<5 strictlv bv results, t.e., to total their monthly 


p,ymw ‘ * W ork and monthly mistakes, and pay each man exactly the 

proportion of the pay on which he was engaged, which the ratio of his outturn and' 
mistakes bore to the average outturn and mistakes of all the muharnrs working on t e 
same sheet or register. In practice, it was found that this scheme was too elaborate to 
be applied to several hundred men, and it was therefore slightly modified. Registers of 
outturn and mistakes were kept up as originally proposed ; but instead of making 
elaborate calculations of the pay due to each, fines and rewards were imposed on 
inspection of the registers ; the men who did most work and made fewest mistakes being 
rewarded, and those at the other end of the list fined to the same extent. The 
muharrirs, who were remarkable neither for special excellence nor the reverse, received 
their grade pay for the number of days they worked.* 


e The men. being temporary hande, were only paid for the daye on » hlch they actually worked, and drew no pay for daye when they were abeent. 
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CHAPTER IV.— THE COST OF THE CENSUS. 


80. The expenditure on account of the census naturally falls under three main cost of the 

Grama rrm . <lr . heads: (1) the cost incurred in taking the census, (2) the Census. 

amount spent on compiling and publishing the results, and 
(3) the charges on account of superintendence, that is to say, the pay of the Census 
Superintendent and his personal office establishment. 

8 1. The first of these heads may be further subdivided into the cost of printing and 

despatching the schedules and other necessary forms, and 
Bonmeratlon, printing, fee. that incurred on the actual census operations in the 

districts. 

The cost of printing is an unavoidable charge, which requires no explanation. 

The great majority of forms were printed by the Superintendent of Government Printing, 

Bengal ; and the census was debited with the amount fixed by him as the cost of the 
paper and of the printing. 


The only item on which any economy could be effected was that of freight ; 

Statement No. 22, showing the expenditure on paper an< ^ regarding this I have already 
and printing. stated that the cost was kept as low 

as possible by distributing the great 
bulk of the forms during the rains 
in the Government steamer Kola - 
dyne. Had the indents originally 
submitted been sufficient, the total 
charges on account of freight would 
have been very trifling ; it was on the 
carriage of subsequent supplementary indents that the greater part of the expenditure 
shown under this head was incurred. The total expenditure per head of the population 
on account of paper and printing amounted to only one-sixteenth of a pie.* 



Ht. a. p. 

Cost of paper.. 

*,597 10 s 

Printing and binding .. 

*,*o* 4 ♦ 

Despatching from press and freight .. .. 

# 

760 7 3 

Total 

4,462 ft 0 


82. The expenditure in the districts was a more uncertain charge, regarding which 
eatpradttore a 8 00( * deal care bad to be exercised. When additional 

work has to be done, the usual idea is that some one must 
be paid for doing it, and there was some difficulty in making it clearly understood that the 
census was,’ wherever possible, to be carried out by the ordinary district staff assisted 
by a purely volunteer agency. The number of items on which expenditure might 
possibly be incurred, unless rigid economy was practised, was so large that it was thought 
advisable to limit it by allotting a fixed grant to each district. It was explained that the 
allotment of a grant did not justify an equivalent expenditure, if such an expenditure 
^,8 not absolutely necessary ; but that it was to be treated as a maximum beyond which 
expenditure would, in no. case, be permitted, and within which all necessary charges 
rqjght be inquired under certain rules of audit and account. f Deputy commissioners were 
" V,-. 1" ■ - * ■%. 

7%Chlttd*tod on tit* total population, excluding the Khislt and Synteugs, the schedules lor whom were printed locally* 

If kW No. datjjt the 30th January 1890* trom the Secretary to the Chief Commlesloner to my address, 
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Statement No. r jj t showing district allotments and 
expenditure . 


IllsiRI. «. 

I 

I- x pen*! it nrc 
| in it»Si, 

Estimate 
tor mgi. 

lWulgct 
allotment 
for the 
census of 
i»; 1. 

At tu.il 
expenditure 
in 1891. 


1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

( .it bar 

! 7 >0* 

890 

800 

6 

S\ Ihct . . 

3.0 j=> 

3,800 


8yt 

(•oeilpara 

'.320 

7,641 

1,300 

348 

Kamrup 

470 

3* it 

3 S 4 

am 

Parra ng 

J<>0 

2 oof 

300 

133 

Now gong 

6 y 7 

1 ns ! 

U r , 

4 t 

Sibsagar .. 

1,010 j 

800 ! 

4 °l 

13 a 

I.akhunpur . . 

4 aS j 

500 1 

500 

295 

Naga H ills 

..... ! 

1 

Ouo ' 

600 

563 

Kli.isi ,itul Jainlia Hills 

6 ^ ! 

1.160 > 

1,100 

6-53 

Garo Hills 

1 . 4.1 -Ml 

,V 5 ° ! 

l,O.SO 

883 

Manipur 


3 oo 1 

|C.O 


Total .. 

10,068 

18,660 

1 

8,3 81~ 

4^039 


^Cen^ the ta s|<ed to subitiit estimates showing the heads under which expenditure was anticipated 
and the charges which it was proposed to incur on each. These estimates were very 
carefully examined with reference lo the proposals of other district officers and 
the actual expenditure in 1881. Exceptional items were struck out, and estimates were 
reduced where they appeared to be unnecessarily heavy. After this 4 had been done, 
the allotment for each district was fixed. 

The amounts budget ted for and allotted to each district and the actual expenditure in 

' ' ' 1881 are shown in the marginal 

statement No. 23. It will be seen 
from the last column of this 
statement that the actual charges 
were in all cases kept well within the 
limits allowed by the budget grants. 
The total expenditure was only 
Rs. 4,639, against a budget allot- 
ment of Rs. 8,381, and was less than 
half of the amount disbursed under 
this head in 1881, when the area 
actually ccnsuscd was considerably 
less than on the present occasion. 
The expenditure w r as lowest in the 
case of Sylhct, Kamrup, Sibsagar, 

and Nowgong, and especially in the 

last-mentioned district, where the total cost only amounted lo Rs. 41, or Re. 1 
Statement No. aj, showing the f" r every 8,393 persons enumerated. It should, 
number of persons censuscd in however, be borne in mind that the conditions of the 
each district for each rupee spent, different districts vary enormously, and that the 

actual expenditure incurred is not a trustworthy 
guide to the degree of economy with which the 
operations were carried out. In the hill districts 
the difficulties encountered were far greater than 
in the plains ; and, taking this into consideration, 

I should be disposed to say that the enumeration of the 
Naga Hills district was carried out with as great 
a regard to economy as that of any other district 
in the province. The figure shown against Cachar 
includes the cost of censusing the North Cachar 
subdivision. 

The way in which the expenditure incurred in each 
district was distributed over the different heads is 
shown in statement No. 25. 

The figures entered in this statement show that very careful economy was observed 
m all districts. With the exception of Kamrup, where a clerk and four peons were 
fora short time entertained before the fact came to my knowledge, Sylhet, Cachar, and- 
Goal para, where there is no revenue agency to assist the regular staff, were the only districts* 
in which additional office establishments were entertained. The total remuneration given 
to census officers was Rs. 2,926, of which almost the whole amount was spent in the hrll 

* I'* Nurlh tad,w *“ thr « "““‘h* I" 1881, and expenditure wn. thu* proportionately leu 

he Depot, C on.nm.lon,™ of Kamrup and Da,ra„„ originally a.ked for R.. ,.374 and R.. 400 re.pectlvely, but reduced tk.tr eetlmate. to Mu. . 
amounts shown abo\e on my again addressing them on the subject, * ** 

' t Not ccnsuscd in i38,. 1 

| ‘ h * ‘““<1 » much lender lime, and fewer pdiJ men were therefore required. 

| 1 lie plaint portion only was actually censuwd. 


in .mu 1 . 

Number of persons 

1 (disused tor cai h 
rupee spent. 

I 

C.u h«r 

719 

S> ehi't 

31,11*4 

Goalpara 

1,824 

Kamrup 

1,0 jo 

1 tarrang 

, 3 .4 j 

Nowgong 

8.39 3 ! 

Sibsagar 

1 

3, KM j 

, 1 .a k him pur 

HTI I 

Naga HllN 

2,3 

Khasj and Jainti.i Hills 

3»»4 

Garo Hills 

■» 

t *37 

Total for the Province .. 

1,180 
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C««t of' the districts and other backward tracts, such as North Cachar, Sadiya, and th epunjis in South 
Census. Sylhet No c j, ar g es w hatever were incurred on this account in Goalpara, Kamrup, Datrang, 
and Nowgong, and only Rs. I a were spent in Sibsagar. The expenditure on contin* 
gencies was also very small. House numbering and lights cost only Rs^ 10 for the whole 
province, and red ink and petty stationery Rs. 1 1 7 and Rs. 354 respectively. The 
charges on account of the hire of boats seem to have been higher than was necessary 
in Kamrup and Lakhimpur, but elsewhere very little was spent on this account. The 
cost of distributing forms was heavy in the hill districts, where carts cannot be used ; in 
the plains districts due economy appears to have been exercised, except perhaps in 
Darrang and Lakhimpur, where a good deal more was spent on this account than 
elsewhere. Postage and telegram charges were in some cases debited to the census 
instead of against the district contingent grants.* 

The actual cost of the district operations per head of the population amounted to 
less than one-sixth of a pie. Including paper and printing, the cost of censusing each 
person was less than a third of a pie. 


the total expenditure on 

abstraction t tabulation , 
compilation . 

and 


Rt. 

Abstraction and record 

Testing Department 

Tabulation and record 

Compilation M 

Abstraction contingencies 

Printing abstraction and 
tabulation forms 

Paper and printing of report 

Freight of sheets and registers, See, 

10,0 10 
4.H3 

13,100 

8.673 

а, 24* 

>,5«3 

б, 055 
>,245 

Total 

l7]637~ 


83 - The cost of tabulating the results was more expensive. The information 

required by the Government of India was most elaborate, 
ExpeoAtnre in the compiling office. and necessitated the employment of a large staff for many 
. . . months. The details of the expenditure, so far as I have 

the total expenditure on been able to calculate it up to the present time, are shown 
abstraction, tabulation, and ‘ n statement No. a 6. The total very closely works 
compilation. up to the amount estimated in my budget, but there 

rT~ * s considerable divergence in details. I had expected that 

.. abstraction would have cost a good deal more than it 

Tabulatlon’and record ,f.;S actually did, but had not reckoned on the heavy bill I 

AhlT£e“to„ n ,on?io0c n cie. m 3 should have to meet for testing the abstraction sheets 

Printing abstraction and ® 

p»p«Sw"nHng'ofr. P ort and for the later stages of the work. The compilation 

Freight of sheets and registers, &c. 1*245 e . . . .. « 

of castes and occupations was a most tedious operation, 

Total 47>887 which not only lasted for more than two months longer than 

I had anticipated, but at the same time swallowed up the 
whole of the surplus which the savings under abstraction had led me to expect. 

The total cost of the compiling operations was Rs. 47,637, or 17 pies per head of the 

population. The cost of the actual census and of the compilation of the results taken 
together amounted to Rs. 56,738, which represents a cost of about 2 pies for the complete 
census of each individual in the community. 

84 - I now come to the charges under the head ‘ Superintendence’, that is to say, to 
Snpermtemtenct charge*. the sums drawn from the census grant on account of my 

deputation allowance and personal establishment. The total 
amount is noted sin the margin. The total amount spent from first to last on account 

Statement No. *7, showing the charges under 1 Superintendence ' . census after 

deducting Rs. 500 as the 

H “" | R » estimated receipts on 

to. Kt. R f , account of the sale 

S! *8 SS »' «*> W*. 

SBBwl. h •: :: j his "7“'“'* 

Total ”° ^ or 2 '6 pies per head 

— — :: : -I ,,81B 1 7488 1 *** of the population, jhe 

_ , „„„ . , statement given on the 

ext page shows the expenditure incurred in each year under the different heads in 
the form of account prescribed by the Census Commissioner for India. ; . p 

t» la« to eonoct U» dibit, "* * ° rdB ' * *'* tW * *** **» a far tho ConiptfolW*. yeounti tin doltd, wbn ‘|t jfa 


Heads or Expendituri, j 

1890*91. 

1891*93. 

Estimate, 

1893^3. 

Total. 

0 

Deputatkin allowance ^Superintendent of C«n«H* 

Travailing allowance of Superintendent 

Office establishment 

Messengers .. ” 

Contingencies ** * " ** 

^W^Pay of substitute .. , ’ '* 

to. 

a,tia 

1,605 

1,454 

19a 

77a 

3,680 

Rs. 

a.304 

353 

948 

*79 

4°4 

3,000 

Rt. 

576 

*1 

89 

750 


Total •• ,, „ 

9,816 

~7J88 

W98 

18,691 
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Statement No. »8, showing the total expenditure incurred in each pear. 


Cost of the 
C ensue.' 


Maim 

HI A Pi 


Sui-hIai). 

% 


if 

U 


]* 

it 


i. District office establishment ••• 
a. Contingent charges of estab- 
lishment, 

3. House numbering ... 

4. Lights, Ink, tec. 

5. Remuneration of census officers, 
fi. Special travelling allowances... 
7. Freight of schedules, gee. 


inding 


from station and 
places 

Total 1 . — District Charges 


8. Paper for schedules, 8ec., at 

press 

9. Printing and binding 

10. Despatching from press 

Total II.— Paper and Printing, A 

Total Enumeration ... 


it. Office rent 
is. Office furniture and repairs, 
See. 

13. Record establishment 

14. Correspondence and 

establishment 

15. Menial establishment 
*0. Working staff, Including super- 
intendence officials 

17. Working staff, clerk* 

entertained 

18. Travelling allowances to and 
from the office 

19. 


ao. Petty stationery and contin- 
gencies ... 

Total III.— Tabulation Office 

at. Papers for sheets, registers, and 
final tables and report at press, 
aa. Printing of forms, tables, and 
reports 

aa. Freight of sheets, &c., to office * 
Toted IV.— Paper and Printing, B ... 


Total Compilation 

a 4. Provincial Superintei 

deputation allowance 
*5* Pay of substitute of Superin- 
tendent „ ••• 

a<5. Travelling allowance of Super* 
mtendent 


Charge s ... 

47. Superintendent** office estab 
lishment 

a 8 . Travelling allowance for ditto ., 

ap. Office contingencies for ditto ... 

3a Construction of Superlnte“' , *‘“* , ' 
office building 

Total # 7 . —Superintendent *t Establish* 
punt 

Total Superintendence ... 

Grand total ... 


Actual*, 1890*91. 

Actuals, 1891-91. 

CiTIMATS, 1893.93. 

Grand total. 

| Sub-head. 

Main head. 

Sub-head. 

Mala head. 

Sub-hoad. 

Main head. 

Sub-head, j 

Main bead. 

Rs. a. p. 

0J9 • 5 

1,470 14 7. 

3 14 0 

tao 3 a 
1,118 ta 8 
31 g 0 

79 IS 0 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

a ia 0 

i 1 6 

38 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rt. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

059 8 5 

1,473 10 7 

3 14 0 
««3 4 8 
1,166 U 8 

£1 9 0 

79 13 9 

Rs. a . p. 


4*594 *3 7 



43 rs 6 




4/>3* 44 s 

*,507 1* * 
*»»04 4 4 
700 7 3 






*,597 10 a 
I.U4 4 4 
700 7 3 


...... 

4M>e 5 9 






4,4*4 3 9 


9*057 3 4 


43 43 0 




p,ioi 0 so 

805 ts 0 

15 10 10 

a 13 8 

34 « • 

133 3 10 

308 15 0 

315 8 9 

»70 5 3 


99 * 8 

40 ia 0 
«.*7* * S 

318 0 0 
633 * 8 

5.503 7 9 

a 5, * 80 1a 10 

833 4 9 

191 9 0 

395 8ll 



137 a 1 

a8 0 0 
19 0 0 

959 13 3 

17 5 a 


99 a 8 

85a 8 0 
1,3*3 15 4 

348 13 8 

080 3 8 

3,508 7 9 

*0*375 »3 11 

i»*o* 3 9 

500 ij 9 

789 3 4 



*ASl 4 4 


34337 45 6 



s,t6s 4 0 


37353 8 4 

i 

. i.78o 5 » 

«73 ia 5 
459 13 I 


1.190 4 0 

3.385 9 9 
7*3 3 II 



a, 100 0 0 

6a 5 0 


*.070 9 B 

5*001 0 * 
I,*45 0 0 



»A*3 44 8 


5,303 9 1 


4,164 s 0 


9&3 5 40 



4^70 3 0 


40,043 i 8 


3*343 9 0 


47/>3<i 14 4 

I 

. 1,111 O • 

a, 680 a 10 

. 1.004 1* 4 


a, 304 0 0 

3,000 0 0 

333 0 0 


370 0 

730 0 0 


4,99* 0 0 

0,430 a 10 

*,957 ia 4 



l 

6496 43 l 


5A57 0 e 

...... 

/J$6 0 0 


43*379 43 • 

. *, 48a s 3 
104 3 0 
4*7 4 « 

■ 

333 0 0 

...... 

1,108 15 8 
17 14 0 
403 10 0 



173 0 e 

*8 14 0 


3,704 4 11 
18a « 0 

849 1* 0 

35 S O 0 

... Ul • 


3,44 8 r» 9 


r^jo 7 8 


401 14 0 


3354 4 5 


9 firs tr n 


7,487 7 8 


4J47 14 O 


48*534 4 7 


*3343 * 3 


47,474 6 40 

■ 1 

4i854 7 0 



73,069 0 7 


above includes only suen cnarges « wuum navo — — r v 

account of the census. Travelling allowance drawn by touring officers while on census 
work was debited to the head from which they drew their pay, and was not charged 
m the accounts against the census. Similarly, my pay (but not my deputation allowance) 
was char ged against Provincial, and the salary of my substitute (an extra assistant 

commissioner o? the lowest grade) was debited against the census grant. 

8s The next statement is an attempt to show the actual cost of the census irre- 
spective of thS heads of accounts under which the expenditure was brought to book. 
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Statement No. ag t showing the total Cost of the Census Operations in Assam — continued. 
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jCoit of the* 86. The following statement shows the expenditure incurred on account of the 
Census. censu s operations in Assam and other provinces : 


Statement No. 30, comparing the Expenditure in Assam and other Provinces. 


Provincs, fee. 

Total net cost, 
Including charges, 
under superintend* 
cncc. 

Total net cost, 
excluding charges, 
under superin- 
tendence. 

Population. 

State chadfee, Includ- 
ing superintend- 
ence, per i,ooo 
persons. 

State charge, exclud- 
ing superintend- 
ence, per 1,000 
persons. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

I. Assam 

• •• 

74.709 

56.738 

5.476,833 

1365 

IO36 

2 . Bengal 


6,78,489 

6,56,809 

71,270,302 

952 

9 ‘ 2 X 

3. Bombay 

... 

2,03,509 

1,95.709 

18,901,123 

10*77 

10*35 

4. Burma ... 


1,27,003 

1.15.923 

7,605,560 

1677 

15-24 

5. Central Provinces ... 

... 

1,11,314 

1,06,774 

10,784,294 

10*32 . 

9 * 9 ° 

6. Madras ... 

• at 

4,20,849 

4,02,659 

35,630,440 

ll* 8 l 

11-30 

7. North-Western Provinces 

• M 

4,76,967 

4.59,967 

46,903,102 

IO17 

9*80 

8. Punjab 

... 

1,79.024 

1,67424 

20,866,847 

858 

8*02 

Total Provinces 

• •• 

22,71,924 

21,62,003 

217,438,501 

row 5 

994 

9. Ajmere ... ... 

... 

9432 

7,332 

542,358 

17*40 

13*51 

10. Andamans 

HI 

206 

206 

15.609 



11. Coorg ... 

... 

2,129 

1,809 

I73.°55 

12*30 

io-45 

12. Bangalore 

• •• 

1,050 

860 

100,081 



13. Quettah, &c. 

• M 

864 

864 

27,270 



14. Rajputana 


11,974 

11,724 

11,973.788 



fVntnl Inrlit 


91 ; 216 

1 . 1.2 t 6 

10,21 1,786 



^vlaiul MlUla 

Railways and Cantonments 

i •• 

9.731 

9,731 



1 

Printing Reserve 

... 

18,500 

18,500 




India (Local) 

... 

89,121 

85,262 




Census Commissioner ... 

... 

1.55.329 

94479 


1 


Total India ... 

... 

3 >44 > 45 1 

h 79 > 74 i 




Gqmd total ... 

... 

25,10,375 

23,41,744 




Berar and Hyderabad Contingent, 
&c. 

52,688 

48,138 

3.054.371 

1725 

1576 


In the last t\^p columns I have given the cost of the census per 1 ,000 persons, (a) 
including and ( b ) excluding charges on account of ‘ Superintendence, ’• i.e., the deputation 
allowance of the Census Superintendent, the pay of his substitute and of his personal 
establishment and contingencies. These charges are more or less fixed and unavoidable 
and vary very little in comparison with the population to be dealt with.* In 


comparison 

comparing the cost of the oensus in different provinces, these charges should, therefor^ 

I think be excluded. If this be done, the comparative cost of the operations in Assam is-, 
lower than in Burma, Ajmere, Madras, and Coorg, and is very slightly higher than itt 
Bombay, the Central Provinces and the North-Western Provinces. In Bengal- the work hs& 
been done at a cost of about a rupee per 1,000 less than in Assam, white in the ftmiab 
the saving, as compared with this province, amounts to rather more than Rs., 9 fat 3,000$ 
Compared with the cost of the English census, the figures for Assam and other p a wjftl- ~ 
India are remarkably low. The cost of the English census of 1&72 was £k~ $s, 
and that of 1881 £4 145. 8a?.,. or, taking the rupee at as., the cosfrin Engtahd te'l^ 
or five times as great as it is in Assam. , ' : - 


1 •uc^ch^e w»»!ncttrriJ, bitltttU <Qf Pr0rlncW wu appointed mt the ttpeoM of tho Csnsos, whit* 
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PART II. 


General remarks. 


JHE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 

chapter i.— statistics of area and population. 

IMPERIAL TABLES I, III, AND IV, AND SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE I. 

General description. 

TN many ways Assam is a country full of interest. It is peopled largely by numerous 
* races of the Mongolian stock, which differ amongst themselves in language, 

religion, and customs. The investigation into the affinities 
of these tribes is a task which would amply repay the 
enquirer, and, though it has hardly yet been commenced, the chances of successful 
research are fast passing away, as many of the tribes concerned are rapidly losing their 
language, religion, and traditions, in fact their very identity, in the folds of a steadily 
proselytising Hinduism. 

From the point of view of religion the country is not less interesting. The Purans 
and Tantras are full of references to Kdniarupa as the scene of numerous mythological 
occurrences, while the favour in which it is held by the gods is proverbial. * Many 
sacred shrines are situated within the province, and pilgrims from other countries still 
flock to KAmAkhya and the Brahmakund. It is in Assam that the Tantrik worship is 
said to have originated, while in later times the country was a fertile field for the 
propagation of the nco-Vaishnava doctrines of Chaitanya. 

Historically, Assam has always been a border land. It was the most easterly 
acquisition of the early Aryan invaders of India. When their power declined, numerous 
aboriginal races ruled the land in turn, until at last it was conquered by the Ahoms, 
who crossed the Patkoi at the beginning of the thirteenth century, and founded in 
Upper Assam the most westerly kingdom of the Shans. They gradually extended their 
sway westwards, and overthrew in succession the KAchAri, ChutiyA, and Koch Kings. 
They were in their turn attacked by the Musalmans, but, though defeated for a 
time, the); succeeded in the end in maintaining their independence and in stopping the 
eastward advance of the Generals of the Emperors of Delhi. 

2. Assam is still a frontier province, and forms the north-eastern corner of the Indian 
_ empire. It is bounded on the west by Bengal and on the 

other three sides by mountain ranges covered with dense 
jungles and inhabited by numerous wild tribes. Beyond them lie Tibet on the north, China 
on the east, and Burma on the south. It comprises the valleys of the Brahmaputra arid 
Surma rivers and the range of hills, commonly called the Assam range, which divides them. 

The Brahmaputra Valley, which forms the northern portion of the province, is an 

alluvial plain, stretching about 450 miles from east to west, 
with an average breadth of about 50 miles, and an area of 
■ 90,869 square miles. It is intersected throughout its length by the Brahmaputra, which 
" is .fed by numerous affluents from the hills on both sides of the valley. Owing to the 
-a&kvisl nature of the soil, and the rapidity of its current, the Brahmaputra is constantly 
its course, and its banks are consequently for the most part sandy churs, which 
ufiider water in the rains, and are but sparsely cultivated during the cold weather, 
jjjb r inland the valley has a higher level, rising gradually towards the hills. Here 
ji are fa*c, and, the soil being more fertile, permanent cultivation takes the place of the 
[.agriculture practised on the less hospitable churs. The districts of the Brahma- 
are Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur. 


The Bnhmeputn Valley. 




* "Elsewhere deities wo scarce, but in KAmArupa they are found in every house .* 4 
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• The Surma Valley consists of the district of Sylhet and the plains portion of 

Cachar, and lies between the Assam range on the north 

The Sum» Veiiejr. anc j t j, e Lushai hills on the south. The area is 7,886 , 

square miles, or barely one-third of that of the Brahmaputra Valley. It is watered by . 
the Barak, which rises in the Barail range, and takes an exceedingly tortuous course 
through Manipur and Cachar until it reaches the Sylhet district, where it divides intp 
two branches. One of these flows through the northern and the other through the 
southern portion of the district, both eventually reuniting at a point on the Sylhet- 
Tipperah boundary a few miles west of Habiganj. 

The elevation of the Surma Valley is considerably lower than that of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, and in the rains the greater portion of the country is heavily flooded. 
But as the current of the rivers is torpid, their tendency is to deposit fresh soil instead 
of to carry it away, so that when the waters subside, the land is left more fertile instead 
of being rendered unfit for cultivation, as is usually the case when the Brahmaputra 
overflows its banks. 

The Assam range, which divides these two valleys, is a metamorphic formation, 

allied, in the western part at least, to the Bengal gneiss, but 

The Assam range. ... , , , „ 

overlapped in most parts by very much newer strata, 
including limestone and carboniferous measures. It comprises the districts of the Garo 
Hills, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the North Cachar Hills (subdivision), and the Naga 
Hills. In the valleys, permanent cultivation can be carried on without much trouble, but 
on the hills themselves irrigation is difficult and tedious, and is not resorted to until the 
pressure of population upon the soil begins to be felt. In the greater part of the hill 
districts, therefore, the cultivation is of a fluctuating nature, and it is but seldom that 
permanent village sites and fields are to be met with. 

3. The ethnological and social conditions of these three portions of the province 

are as diverse as their physical characteristics. The 

Ethnologic^ and social conditions. . , , , „ , . „ . , . . 

inhabitants of the Surma Valley, whatever their origin, are -• 
now nearly all Hindus or Musalmans, speak Bengali, and differ in no way from their 
neighbours in the districts of Eastern Bengal. The people of the hill districts, on the 
other hand, arc of pure Mongolian stock, speak their own languages, and have not as 
yet to any great extent attorned to Hinduism. In the Brahmaputra Valley, a large 
proportion of the people can still be traced to a non-Aryan origin, but most of them speak 
Assamese, a language allied to Bengali ; the majority are already professed Hindus, and 
of those not yet converted, large numbers are yearly becoming disciples of the Vaishnava 
Gosains in the Majuli and elsewhere. 

. To enable the different characteristics of these very dissimilar tracts to be clearly-., 
seen, separate totals have been given for each in the census tables. » 

4. The main general characteristics of the climate are its great humidity and ; its 

Climate comparatively low and equable temperature. The latter is 

conducive to health, and in open plains and highly, 
cultivated tracts the country cannot be called unhealthy. But where cultivation is ‘ 
sparse, and more especially under the hills, the moisture of the atmosphere encourages 
the growth of masses of rank vegetation, from which result malarial fevers, which in 
some parts are fearfully prevalent. The humidity of the climate is also indirectly 
prejudicial to-health, in that it is peculiarly favourable to the development of parasites ... 
of all kinds, “ men and animals being alike affected with an universality which C$h -hardly y 
be surpassed elsewhere.’’* The beri-beri of tea gardens and the so-cal)e 4 
which has had such fatal results in the lower districts of the Brahmaputra 
said to. be due to the prevalence of one of these parasites. • 


• Surgeon G!te»'» Report on X*kl*a%dr, 
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Statement No. /, showing the population 
returned at some of the earlier censuses. 


District. 

it 

H 

a 

a 

u 

Vrf 

I'i 

d 

2 

1 

£ 



f * 7»9 

49 J .945 

Sylhet 

.. 

i 





1 , 393.500 

Goalpara 


lBS.1 

141,638 

Kamrup 


1848 

387,775 

Darrang 


1841.4J 

185.569 

Nowgong 


1854* 

441,300 



C 1841-44 

i 57 ,Jfia 

Sibsagar 

.. 





L IBS* 

1 80,000 


5. No records are available of any accurate census taken in the time of native Area and 
Previous censuses rulers. A rough return of the population of Sylhet was ‘population., 

made in the time of Akbar, and Biswa Singh, the Koch King Area an< j 
pf Kimarupa, is said tc\have- counted his people, but as the exact boundaries of his density, 
kingdom are uncertain, the quotation of the figures then returned would be misleading. 

Since the British occupation numerous attempts have been made to ascertain the 

population of the different districts. Sylhet was censused 
as early as 1789 by Mr. John Willis, who found a 
population of 492,945 persons living in 103,637 houses. 

Although estimates of the population were framed 
as early as 1835, the first actual counting of any other 
district appears to have been that of Kamrup in 1840, 
when the population was returned as 271,944. The 
extreme inaccuracy of this enumeration was proved 
eight years later, when the population was stated to 
be 387,775. The earlier figures for other districts 
being equally unreliable, no useful purpose will be 
served by dwelling on them. I accordingly pass on 
to the first general census of the province, merely 
C Rchar. lud,n * Rcngn i a aud An « am <‘ NaKafi ABd North noting as a matter of curiosity the numbers returned 

in some districts at the earlier enumerations referred to above. 

The first systematic attempt at an enumeration of the whole province was made in 

1872, when Assam was still a part of Bengal. On that 
occasion the Government of India had expressed a desire that 
a detailed Enumeration should be carried out throughout Bengal on the same day, the date 
originally fixed being the 1st January 1871. Owing to financial and other reasons, the 
census was not actually taken until a year later. The proposal to effect a synchronous 
enumeration had in the meantime been decided to be impracticable, and the only 
condition prescribed was that it was to be concluded everywhere by the 1st March 1872. 

The time actually taken in carrying out the census in this province varied from a week 
in Sylhet to a fortnight in Goalpara, a month in Kamrup and Nowgong, and two 
months in Cachar, where the operations were hampered by the work in connection 
with a Lush^i expedition which was in progress at the time. This census, though far 
more reliable than any of the preceding ones, still hardly pretended to scientific 
accuracy. But it laid the foundation on which future censuses could be based, and 
paved the way for the first synchronous enumeration of the people, which was carried 
out successfully in 1881. The figures for the latter will be discussed in connection 
with the tables based on the present enumeration, which forms the second synchronous , 
census of this province.! 


The census of 1872. 


Area and Density. 

6 . The area of Assam, including the newly-added Lushai country, is 49,004 square 

miles . t It is rather more .than half as large again as 
Atm, density, and population. ^ morc than twice the size of Belgium and 

Holland taken together. The population, which is 5 > 47 ^»^ 33 ) slightly exceeds 

t A detailed account of the operations has been given in chapter I. It is there explained (pages aw?) that ab-mt A per cent, of flu 
population who resided In the more Inaccessible portions of the hill districts were enumerated more gradually. ^ 

i Only A portion of the province has been regularly surveyed, so that the area q noted above is only approximate. I he figures I ha\ c gmn 
vary from those adopted in previous reports, as they arc In part the result of new calculations made at mv request in the Surveyor Central** 
Oiflfb. There was unfortunately some little delay lt» computing the areas, and, as I wm. unable to defer printing «n tahlri. until the tnfrrmation 
was available in full, 1 was compelled for several districts to take the old figure*. The difference between them and the revised figures sma 
received Is, however, very slight. In the ease of the Naga Hills 1 retained the old figures, because those ‘ v Supplied by the Surveyor General did 
not appear tp Include the new subdivision of Mokokthang. The total area as given alien c docs not Include the large mitcnsu*rd tracts in 
Lakhlmpur and elsewhere which lie beyond the Inner Line, but it does include an estimate of the area of that portion of the l.nshai eoun'ry 
Which Is uuttfer the Assam Administration, and for which an estimate of the population has been framed. It is also inclusive of the area of mors, hii.s, 
And uncultivated wattes. 


Area and, 
population. 

Area and 
density. 
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that of Ireland; the number of persons per square mile is in, or about the 

Statement No. 2, showing the, area population, and density of same as in SerVia. Statement 

" - - No. 2 in the margin compares 

the area, population, and density 
of population^ in Assam with 
the corresponding figures for 
several European countries 
and for the Central Provinces, 
Burma, Coorg, and Ceylon. 
With the exception of Burma 
and of Coorg, Assam is 
the most thinly-peopled pro- 
vince in the Indian Empire. 
This, however, is in no way due 
to any want of fertility in the soil, 
as there are immense stretches 
of land, which at present are 
waste, but which would yield 

oot ivaliaW. *“* — *' ' ample crops were the popular 

tion numerous enough to make their cultivation possible. It seems probable that Assam 
could sustain at least three times the number of persons at present inhabiting it.* 

7. The distribution of the total area and population over the different districts, 
.the order in which they stand in these respects, and the 
of dutrict» d den41t7 ^ popul * tlon density of the population in each district are shown in 

statement No. 3, below : 


Country. 

Year of 
census. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Persons per 
square 
mile. 

Assam .. 


1891 

40,004 

5,476,833 

in 

Norway 


i875 

133, a«s 

1 , 806,900 

15 

Sweden.. •• 


1880 

170,979 

4,565,668 

37 

Ireland .. .. 


1881 

33,583 

5,174,836 

>50 

Scotland 


t» 

30,417 

4 , 033,103 

133 

Bulgaria 


1888 

37,860 

3,154,375 

83 

Belgium .. 


1889 

11,373 

6 / 193,798 

536 

Holland.. •• 


M 

13,048 

4,548,596 

360 

Greece . . •• 


M 

35,041 

3 , 187,308 

87 

Scrvia . . • • 


1890 

19,050 

3 , 096,043 

110 

Denmark 


M 

M,i34 

3,185,159 

155 

Central Province* *• 


1891 

115,936 

13,941,374 

113 

Burma .. 


II 

311,430 

8 , 098,014 

38 

Coorg . . . • 


II 

1,583 

i73/>35 

109 

Ceylon .. •• 

•• 

» 

35,364 

3 , 008,139 

u8 


Statement No. 3 , shotting the proportion which the area and population of each district bears 

to the total area of the Province , <5rc. 


District. 

Percentage of 
area to total 
area. 

Order as regards 
area. 

Percentage of 
population to 
total popula- 
tion. 

*4 

si 

III 

•-* M 

0 Cl M 

*> B 

Hi 

a 

41 

* 

js_ 

li! 

Cachar Plains ••• 

• •• 

• •• 

50 

12 

7 

5 

148-6 

4 

«> 

4'3 

Sylhet ••• 

»l» 

SSI 

I TO 

3 

39 

I 

3979 

I 

1-6 

Goalpara 

• •• 

• •• 

80 

4 

8 

4 

”43 

5 

5'5 

Kamrup 

• M 

••• 

7'5 

6 

12 

2 

1733 

2 

3 '« 

Darrang 

••• 

• •• 

69 

8 

6 

7 

90 a 0 

7 

7 * 1 

Nowgong 


• •• 

6-6 

10 

6 

6 

1056 

6 

6*0 

Sibsagar 

•*» 

11, 

IM 

58 

XI 

8 

3 

i6o’i 

3 

3*9 

Lakhimpur 

• M 

• •• 

76 

5 

5 

8 

68-2 

- 8 

9*4 

North Cachar ... 

• •• 


35 

*3 

03 

*3 

10-9 

13 

54*3 

Naga Hills 

• •ft 

• •• 

"7 

2 

a 

10 

31*5 

11 

... 3*7 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
% 

• •• 

••• 

1 23 

I 1 

4 

9 

337 

10 


Garo Hills ••• 

• •• 

... 

65 

9 

2 

11 

37 ' 1 

9 

it*] 

• 

North Lushai 

• • • 

• •• 

76 

T 

07 

12 

12-4 

12 

•M- 

„Sv 


# The tea industry haa hitherto been the main cause o! whatever progress has taken place) but there are large mineral neoaiqifr .whilir; 
only await development, and which arc now at last beginning to attract attention | It seems probable that these, with the mltylp SChil£| ' 

opening up the country which have recently been sanctioned, will eflfoct a vast improvement before the time comes for taking another census* . ^ 
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. * The Khasi and Jaintia and the Naga Hills districts stand first in respect of area, 
but they consist to a large extent of rocky and uncultivable uplands, and their population 
is consequently sparse. Their combined area is double that of Yorkshire, but they 
contaih only about oneointh of the population of that county. The next largest 
district is Sylhet^ which contains very nearly two-fifths of the total population of the 
province. With the exception of a large belt of jungle at the foot of the hills along the 
southern boundary and of a smaller similar tract towards the north, the whole of the district 
is very densely peopled. It is equal in area to Durham, Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Westmoreland ; its population is larger by 33 per cent, than that of these four 
counties taken together. The next district, Goalpara, is about the size of North Wales, 
and is equally densely peopled. Lakhimpur comes next in size, and then Kamrup with 
an area equal to that of Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire, but only about 70 per cent, 
of their combined population. The smallest district in the province is North Cachar,* 
which is somewhat larger than Somersetshire, but has less than 4 per cent, of its 
population. 

As a general rule, it may be said that the density of the population is greatest 

Population densest in the west. in the west > and decreases gradually towards the east. 

' In the hill districts, the order of density runs directly 

from west to east, and in the Surma Valley, Sylhet is more thickly peopled than 

Cachar. In the Brahmaputra Valley, the order of the districts in regard to density 
is Kamrup, Sibsagar, Goalpara, Darrang, Nowgong, and Lakhimpur. The greater 
density in Kamrup and Sibsagar is probably attributable to the special causes which 
will be explained below ; excluding these two districts, the density of the population 

decreases steadily from west to east. This greater pressure of population in the 

west is not to be explained by the fertility of the soil or salubrity of the climate, 
as in both respects the eastern portion of the province would seem to be superior. 
Some of the most fertile tracts of Assam lie in Lakhimpur and the south of 
Nowgong, whefle at present there is little or no population, while the submontane 
portions of Sylhet, Goalpara, and Kamrup are probably at least as unhealthy as 
any portion of Upper Assam, and the climate of the Garo Hills cannot for a 
moment be compared with that of the hill districts further east. Other reasons 
must, therefore, be sought for, and the main one appears to be that the eastern 
. , districts have suffered more from the ill effects of wars 

Cant* ot density of population. an( j an unse ttl e d frontier than those further west. Manipur, 

as is well known, has not only experienced periodical internal dissensions, but has 
also frequently been overrun by the Burmese and other invaders. Cachar also has 
not been free from similar troubles, although it has not suffered from them to the 
sagne extent as Manipur. Nowgong was laid waste by the Burmese during the years 
1894*26, and to this day vast tracts of fertile land are covered with heavy jungles, 
in which large tanks and avenues of trees point plainly to a more prosperous past. 
Oarrang under native rule was continually exposed to raids by the Bhutias, Akas, and 
Daflas, and Lakhimpur to similar oppression by the Abors, Singphos, and other tribes. 
The Nagas were not attacked from outside, but until the occupation of the district by the 
British, in 1866, they suffered still more severely from internecine warfare, a continued 
series of treacherous attacks and equally treacherous reprisals. Kamrup contained the 
capital of successive dynasties down to the time of the Koch Kings, and was subsequently 
the seat of rule of the last Ahom rulers. Sibsagar was the home of the Ahoms from 
the time they entered Assam, and contained their capital until about 1770, when the 
rmrolt of the Moamarias led to the removal of the seat of Government to Gauhati. 
These twp districts were therefore better guarded against attack from outside, while 


1 » dthe Cachar dlitnct, but le treated if a eeparatc dlctrlct for centue purpoeee, became the local coadlttont dieting 

tharere yim tvkrtai tnm thoee obtalnlagja Cachar plain. 
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the fact of their containing the capital doubtless attracted settlers from other districts. A 
special reason for the dense population of Sylhet is that it adjoins the crowded districts of 
the Ganges delta, and was besides an integral part of Bengal from the time of its copquest 
by Shah Jaldl in the fourteenth century until a very recent date, in fact until 1874, 
when for administrative reasons it was incorporated in the Chief Commissionership of 
Assam. Geographically, linguistically, and cthnologically it is, and always will be, more 
nearly allied to the adjacent districts of Eastern Bengal than to any portion of Assam. 


Houses and House room. 


House accommodation of the 
people. 


Overcrowding. 


8. The next point for consideration is the house accommodation of the people. 

At the earlier enumerations an attempt was made to 
discriminate between houses * of the better sort ’ and 
inferior houses, but as the results were unreliable, the 

distinction was abandoned at the census of 1881,* and on the present occasion it was 
decided not to revive it. Iron roofs are generally used in towns and in the better kind of 
village shops, but elsewhere the materials commonly used for houses throughout Assam 
are posts of wood or bamboo, with mud-plastered wattled walls and a thatched roof, 
and the only general difference between the dwellings of the wealthier classes and of the 
poor is that the former are larger, are constructed on higher plinths, have better posts, 
and are more elaborately fenced in. No hard-and-fast line could be drawn between a 
house of the better sort and an inferior one, and the difficulties of classification which 
have been experienced elsewhere would therefore apply with great forcc»to the dwellings 
in this province, should an attempt be made to re-introduce the old classification. 

9. The materials of which houses are constructed are extremely plentiful ; bamboos 

grow in profusion in every homestead, and thatch and reeds 
for the roof and walls can usually be procured at a trifling 

cost ; in fact in the Brahmaputra Valley they can be got nearly every where .from unculti- 
vated Government land, and cost nothing more than the labour involved in cutting and 
bringing them to the homestead. Under these circumstances overcrowding is practically 
unknown. As soon as the want of house room begins to be felt, another hut is erected, 
and, in the same way, as soon as a house falls into disrepair, it is at once either thoroughly 
repaired, or pulled down and replaced by a new one. So far, therefore, as their houses 
are concerned, the condition of the masses of the people is one of^reat comfort. 

10. Statement No.^ in the margin shows the number of occupied houses in each 

. . . district, and the average number of persons occupying 

house. each - 11 has already been explained! that in Assam, the 

h° u se has been taken as the homestead, where the members 
of one family reside under a common head with their servants, or, in other words, as 

m ' mora ” jun ’ n ' »* ^ * h ,ch **, p*,™* u, «« md* 0 m«, » „»*<*«* 

" In then l?«olu,,o„ of .W 9 , the government of Inch, .aid that * it seem. durable to attain roughly ho* many hot.*, belong to tho bet* ota*. ' 

1 he dwelling homes in each cm Insure should therefore be entered under the heading* * of the bcttgjogf* '' ' 

♦ ° U * e ’; <of t,lc ,,,lcr,or h0rt ’» xhv Government in each province determining for the guidance of the —■ 

lorf * " hM description of house should come unclor cither class. The object i» to dfetlncnlth gutZTSS 
" ^ * atcvcr ‘l*® material, from hut*, hmet., and Iioumm of unsubstantial construction.- Thl, distinct, oo mama to hate beta aamnilv attembS 

di^Tro m ’ * lcrc vndcasour was made to draw such a thm. The result Is, however, „o, always 

c ion Cl ler of the district edliccn. or ot the enumerators in each s dlage and town, It in e-> Idcnt that little rcHiince can be Maced oft th« nniinallfa! ' 
hown as existing between the better and the Inferior class of houses. -On the w hole. It apuvapi dtmhUul if the distinction I. w^Mh, ‘ 

t See above, page 9. ^ ^ ' 
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Statement No . 4, showing the average population 
per house in each district Assam. 


the family rather than the structure. That the definition adopted was well qnderstood is 

apparent from the very slight differences 
between the average population per house 
returned in each district ; differences which, 
slight as they are, are still capable of explana- 
tion. The main disturbing element is the 
tea garden population. This consists largely 
of immigrant adults, who reside in lines built for 
them on the gardens. Their families, as a rule, 
are very small, and consist on the average of 
from 3 to 4 persons. Taking the average per 
house to be 3^, and deducting the garden popu- 
lation and the number of houses occupied by 
them on this assumption from the total popula- 
tion and houses, the balance will represent the 
figures for the indigenous population, amongst 
whom the average per house in the different 
districts is remarkably uniform. With the 
exception of the Naga Hills and Goalpara, the 
average in all districts lies between 5 0 in 
Kamrup, Sylhet, and three out of the four 
hill districts, and 5'3 in Nowgong. The higher 
figure for Goalpara is probably due to the 
fact that at the commencement of the operations the bari , or enclosure, was taken as 
the house, and although orders were subsequently issued to correct this mistake, it is 
probable that in some cases local officers neglected to introduce the standard definition 
in the place of that originally adopted. In the Naga Hills the average per house is 
only 3 5. This is attributed by the Deputy Commissioner to the fact that newly, 
married couples invariably remove to new houses, and that the old and infirm do not 
occupy the same dwellings as the relatives on whom they are dependent, but reside in 
separate huts of their own, a practice which is said to be especially marked in the villages 
of the Ao Naga tribe. In Nowgong the figures are somewhat higher than elsewhere on 
account of the great number of Mikirs in that district, amongst whom it is customary for 
large numbers of relatives to remain together under a common roof. Excluding these 
exceptional cases, it may be said that the average household consists of five persons, 
vig., the husband and wife, a couple of children, and one other dependent or relative. 
This, of course, is merely the average. Many houses contain as many as 15 or 20 


% 

^DISTRICT. 

’ 

9 

a 

.2 

3 

a 

£ 

Number of houses. 

Average number of persons per house 
amongst the total population. 

Average number of persons per house, 
excluding the foreign population. 

Cachar Plains 

367.54* 

82,338' 

4’4 

5* 

Sylhet 

3, *54.593 

433.493 

4*9 

5*0 

Goalpara .. 

4Sa,304 

82,228 

5*5 

55 

Kamrup .. 

634.349 

126,568 

50 

5’0 

Oaitang 

307,761 

63,760 

4-8 

51 

Nowgong . . 

344,141 

66,405 

5*1 

5*3 

Sibsagar .. 

457.374 

97,853 

4S 

5*1 

Lakhlmpur 

354,053 

55.970 

4’5 

5’I 

North Cachar 

*8,941 

3,767 

50 

50 

Naga Hills 

122,867 

34,719 

3\5 

35 

Kliasi and Jaintia Hills 

197,904 

39,361 

5’0 

SO 

Garo Hills .. 

13*. 570 

33,948 

SO 

50 


inhabitants, and many others only 2 or 3. 


The average number of persons per house in Assam, as compared with that 

returned in other provinces, is shown 


Statement No. 5, showing the average population per 
house returned in the different provinces . 


Aimer* 


33 


Madras 

.. 

5*3 

Bengal 

• a a* 

3*a 


North-Western I*ro vinccs 

3*6 

Berar 

»• *• 

4*8 


Punjab . . 

.. 

«*5 

Bombay 

* 

3*3 


Baroda .. 

»• • 

4*3 

Burma 

»• as 

5*6 


Central India . , 

4 e 

5*3 

r Ctobfcr Provinces 

5’9 


Hyderabad 

.. 

5*0 

Coorg 

... .. 

6*5 


Rajptttana •• 

.. 

3*3 

v . i ’’ 

A slim (including gardens) 

.. .. 

4*8 


1 j' 1 .- / o 

M (deluding 

w 

) 

.. 

S-o 





and .Wales in 1881 (5-37) and in France in 187a (4 68). 


in statement No. 5. The difference 
between Assam and some of the other 
provinces in this respect is due mainly 
to differences of definition, and conse- 
quently no conclusions can be drawn 
from the comparison. The Assam 
figures correspond closely with those of 
Berar, Hyderabad, Ajmere, Bengal and 
Madras, and lie midway between the 
average population per house in 
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Towns. * 

II. The urban population* is exceptionally small, being only r8 per cent. 

of the total number of inhabitants 

Statement No. 6 , showing the population of towns and the 
proportion which the urban population of each district bears 
to the total population of the district. 


District, 

Town. 

Population, 

T ercentage of the 
population to 
total population 
of district. 

Cachar 

Silchar .. 

7,533 

a-o 

( 

Svlhct 

M .037 


1 

Habiganj . . 

4,tbi 


I 

Smmmganj 

3.139 


Sylhet . . ^ 

Karimgan; 

3,349 

■ ia 

I 

Maul vi Bazar 

a, 639 


l 

Total 

37,305 


r 

Dhubrl .. 

4,835 


Coalpara . . 3 

Goalpara . . 

5,440 

j „ 

( 

Total 

10,305 


c 

Gauhati 

10,817 

'I 

Karnruu . . -3 

Barpcta .. .. 

9,343 

1 r. 

X 

Total 

30,159 

J 

Darrang 

Te/pur , . 

4,011 

i*3 

Now gong 

Nowgong . , 

4,815 

i'3 

r 

Sibsagar . . 

5,340 



Jorhat 

3,159 


Sibsagar , . < 

Golnghat . . 

a, an 

2’t 

l 

Total 

9 , 6 ig 


Lakhunpur 

Dibrugarh .. .. 

9,876 

3-S 

Naga Hills 

Kohima 

1,781 

3’4 

Khaxi and Jalntla Hills .. 

Shillong .. 

6,730 

3-3 

Provincial total 


102,074 

1-8 


of the province. The country is 
still very sparsely peopled, there 
arc no large industries to encourage 
the growth of towns, and the 
main occupation of the vast majority 
of the population is agricultural. 
Tea gardens also tend tor prevent 
the formation of large towns, as 
it is the policy of the managers 
to promote local markets and 
encourage traders to open shops 
near their gardens, which, when 
opened, are also resorted to by the 
villagers of the neighbourhood. Such 
towns as exist are all either sadr 
or subdivisional headquarters, and, 
except in a few cases, where the 
propinquity of a steamer ghat or 
other circumstances make their 
position more than ordinarily advan- 
tageous, are dependent chiefly on 
officials and wholesale dealers for 
their existence. 

The extreme scantiness of the urban population is best illustrated by a com- 
. ,, . parison with the proportion returned 

Statement No. 7, comparing the urban population of Assam . , 

with that of some other countries. ^ other countries. The urban 

population of Bengal is exceptionally 
small, yet even there the proportion is 
three times greater thanit*is in Assam; 
in Bombay it is nearly ten times, and in 
England and Wales nearly 37 times 
as great. The only tracts in the 
whole of India in which the rural 
population predominates to the 
same extent as in Assam are the 
Feudatories under the Central Provinces Administration. 

Sylhet is the largest and, next to Gauhati, the most ancient town in the province. 

It was the capital of the country of the same 
name under the Hindu rulers, the last of whom, 
Gaur Gobind, was conquered by Shah Jaldlf 
and his Darwishes in the fourteenth century. 
It continued to be the headquarters under 
Musalman rulers, and has remained the same 
since the district was acquired by the British 
T* 16 town is situated on the banks of the Surma, and as . the river traffic ; 
with Cachar is conducted along the southern branch of the Barak, and local trade on 

.1 « ‘JTlclT. lu Pl “" ““ P ° Pttla,i0n 0< - Whl ' h " “° l tha " W##1 " Whkh " “4* ‘ 

H73. t p«S« »7«. allU * ,0mb " ,t ' 11 t ° l “ WC " Sylh ' 1, account of (hi. Saint » itn'en by Dr. WIm, journal o( Allatlc Soclrty «< tin'll, , 


PkovincK. 

i 

U 

.as. 

Percentage of 
urban, to total 
population. 

Attain 

1891 

1-8 

Bengal 

lS8f 

53 

Bombay 

1881 

178 

Burma 

1881 

* 1*4 

Central Prm mcce .. 

l8Hl 

6-8 

m M Feudatories .. 

1881 

1*5 

Madras 

1881 

07 

England and Wales .. 

18S1 

00-6 

United States 

1 880 

335 


Statement No. 8, showing the population of Sylhet. 


Year of enumeration. 

Total, 

Males. 

1873 .. 

16,846 

9,314 

1881 .. 

** 

14,407 

8,587 

1891 M 

M1037 

7,976 


Females. 


7,533 

S,8ao 

6,051 
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Statement No, 9, showing the population 
of Cauhati. 


Year of enumeration. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1873 

ii,49* 

7»>>9 

4,373 

1881 

>1,095 

7 ,om 

4,684 

1801 

10,817 

0,55* 

4,365 


the Surma does not come beyond Chhatak, Sylhet town is out of the general line 
of trade. Its importance has of late years been diminished by the formation of new 
subdivisions in the district, and, as it has no considerable industry* of its own, 
there is reason to Relieve that the decrease in the population brought out at the last 
two enumerations is due to purely natural causes, and will continue. 

Gauhati, which stands next in point of size, is the most ancient town in AsSam. 

It is mentioned in the Jogini Tantra as the 
capital of Mahirang D. 4 nab, of Narakdsur, the 
guardian of Kdmdkhya, and of his son Bhog- 
datta, who gave his daughter to Duryodhana, 
and fought on his side in the Mahdbhdrata. 
The first historical notice of the town is that by 
Iliouen Thsang, who visited it about 640 A.D. 
Even at that time it must have been a place of 
considerable antiquity, as the name by which it was known was Pragjyotishpur, or ‘ the 
city of departed glory ’, and the ruler is stated to have been the descendant of a 
long line of kings. It was afterwards the capital of the later Koch Rajas, was taken 
possession of by Mir Jumla in 1663 A.D., and a few years later again changed 
hands and became the property of the Ahoms. It was the seat of Government of the 
Ahom Viceroy of Lower Assam until 1788, when Gauri Nath Singh was constrained to 
retreat thither before the advance of the Moamarias. When the Brahmaputra Valley came 
under the East India Company, on the conclusion of the Burmese War, it was placed 
under a Commissioner, whose headquarters were at Gauhati, and continued to be so 
until 1874, when the Chief Commissionership was formed, and Shillong was selected 
as the seat of Government. Since that time the place has fallen off in importance, and 
owing to this cause and the prevalence of kala-asar, to which further reference will be 
made in the next chapter, its population is now stationary. Like Sylhet, Gauhati has 
no special industry, but it is the great centre of the mustard trade, and it is possible 
that, with the railway which is now under construction, the prosperity of the town will 
again revive. 

Dibrugarh is the most, in fact the only really rising town in the. province. 

In 1872, it was little more than a village ; 
nine years later its population had increased 
by more than 150 per cent., and during the 
last ten years it has added to its inhabitants a 
number almost equal to its total population in 
1872. The place is very favourably situated, 
within a few miles of the steamer terminus ; it is 
on the line of railway, and is the headquarters 
of a thriving and progressive district, possessing a large number of successful gardens 
and great mineral resources, which are only now beginning to be opened out. Without 
doubt, Dibrugarh has a future. 

Barpeta, which comes next, is in every way the exact opposite of Dibrugarh, 

It is situated in the midst of a backward and 
purely agricultural population, and has no trade or 
industry to support it,f and its position amongst 
towns is solely due to its being the site .of a 
celebrated Mahapurushia sattra. The ground 
is held to be sacred, and the limited area of the 
sattra is, therefore, crowded with adherents 


Statement No. io , showing the population 
of Dibrugarh. 


Year of enumeration. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

1873 

3,774 

1,581 | 

1,193 

1881 

7,153 

4,38i 

2,873 

1891 

9,876 

6,100 

3,776 


Statement No. n, showing the population 
of Barpeta. 


Year of enumeration, 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 

11,333 

5,439 

5,903 . 

1801 

9,343 

4,544 

4,798 


•n made In shell and lac^ooden toy» are manufactured, and Ivory Ic carved, but none of these industries are of any great importance, 
amount of Jewellery mi pottery is made at Barpeta, but neither Industry is of any great consequence. 

i 2 
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of the sect, who hold that it is better to die in Barpeta than to live elsewhere, and 
who eke out a livelihood by agriculture combined with petty trade in pottery and 
agricultural produce. The place has no future before it, and its population is rapidly 
being diminished by the ravages of kala-asar , a disease to which f the overcrowded 
state of the sattra and the insanitary habits of the people living there is highly 
favourable. 


Statement No. 12, showing the population of 
Silchar. 


Ycnr of enumeration. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

187a 

4,035 

3,999 

936 

1881 

6,567 

5,303 

1,365 

1891 

7,533 

5,738 

«,795 


Silchar, the sadr station of the Cachar 
district, is steadily increasing in population. 
Us situation on the banks of the Barak river 
is not unfavourable, but it has no special 
industry, and there seems to be no prospect 
of its becoming a town of any great import- 
ance for many years to come. 


The other towns barely deserve separate mention. Shillong has a population of 
6,720, which consists chiefly of the cantonment population and officials, and of the 
traders and others, who derive a livelihood from their custom. Sibsagar, Nowgong, 
Dhubri, Tezpur, and Sunamganj have all added considerably to the population returned 
in 1881 ; Goalpara, on the other hand, shows a decrease; and the population of 
Habiganj, Jorhat, and Golaghat is very nearly stationary. 


Villages. 


12. Before discussing the distribution of the people by villages, it is necessary to 

explain what is locally understood by the term. In most 
Village*— definition of the term. . . ,. , , , , . , . 

provinces there is very little room for doubt on the subject. 

As a general rule, a village in India consists of a collection in one place of a number 
of houses occupied by persons living under a common constitution and sharing the 
lands attached to the village, which moreover are clearly demarcated from lands appertain- 
ing to other communities in the neighbourhood. In Assam there are no such villages. 
Amongst the Angamis, and a few other tribes, who until very recently were* engaged in 
constant warfare with their neighbours, we find permanent and semi-fortified villages, the 
inhabitants of which are bound together by common interests and live for protection 
within the same ring fence. But, as a general rule, in the hills as well as in the plains, 
the people live in houses scattered promiscuously about the country, wherever the ground 
happens to be suitable for a homestead, and is conveniently situated for their cultivation. 
Occasionally the houses are crowded together into a small space, but this is accidental, 
and is merely due to the want of a sufficient quantity of high ground. Where such land 
is plentiful, villages are long and straggling. The houses have large compounds, and 
are often placed considerable distances apart, so that it is frequently hard to say to 
which village any particular house or group of houses belongs. There are besides no 
village lands, that is to say, no land! to the cultivation of which the inhabitants of any 
specified village have an exclusive or even a preferential right. A man may settle down 
and cultivate wherever it suits him, and if the land he takes up is too distant from his 
house, he promptly moves the latter to a new and more convenient site.* With this 
want, of fixity of site and boundaries, it was difficult to frame a satisfactory definition 
of a ‘village’. In many districts it was necessary to treat it as a collection of hollies 
bearing a separate name. But this did not altogether solve the difficulty. Someth^ 
one group of houses bore two names, or a separate name had been acquired by a &!#■■ 


ibedT leMl l * rmaiKnl vin,, « et a11 «*» those ot the Kac Karls and Lalungs and cognate tribes, The unset qpd habittof the Khiflt 
ty the Deputy Commissioner, have been noted at page 1 above, ' * 
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outlying houses, which really were only a hamlet belonging to some neighbouring large • Area and 
village. It was impossible to lay down any general rule, saying when such places PoP^tion. 
should be treated as one Village and when as two ; each case had to be treated on its villas**, 
merits by the local officer responsible, and it is hard to say to what extent uniformity of 
practice has been attained. 

I have not yet referred to what is often a valuable auxiliary when other means 
of defining a village fail, that is to say, to the survey and the areas demarcated as 
revenue villages. In the hill districts there has been no revenue survey, and in Sylhet 
the t/iak villages are too straggling and indefinite to be of much use. They are said to 
have been resorted to at the census of 1872, but were almost entirely abandoned in 
1881, and no attempt was made to revert to them on the present occasion. In Cachar 
the survey village is better known, and was often found useful. But it was in the Brah- 
maputra Valley that most use was made of the survey. Since 1881 cadastral operations 
have been in progress, and the greater part of four districts had been surveyed by 
the time the census was taken. The land being temporarily settled, there was a 
plentiful supply of local revenue officers, tahsildars, mauzadars, and mandals, and to 
all of these the survey villages with which they were concerned were well known. 

They were besides compact and of a suitable size. In all such tracts, therefore, the 
straggling, undefined groups of habitations were left out of account, and the survey 
village was taken as the basis of the census. It is true that by so doing two separate 
hamlets were sometimes treated as a single village, and that sometimes a collection of 
houses previously known by one name was split up into two villages, but this could 
not be helped. The great desideratum was a definite unit on which to base the census 
divisions, and the survey village answered this purpose admirably. To sum up, the village 
in the cadastrally-surveyed portions of the Brahmaputra Valley and Cachar was the area 
which formed the revenue survey village. Elsewhere, it was a group of houses bearing 
a separate name ; in rare instances these groups of houses were compact, but, as a 
general rule, they were long and straggling. Sometimes outlying hamlets were included 
in the parent village, at other times each hamlet was treated separately. 

In view of the indeterminate nature of Assam villages, any detailed scrutiny of 
the results* of the census, so far as their number and population are concerned, would be 
a superfluous refinement, and I shall therefore treat this portion of the census statistics 
very briefly. 

13. The total number of villages returned at the census is 1 7, 1 60, but this is exclusive 

of uninhabited villages and, 

Statement No. /j, showing the number of villages in the province , hamlets which have been 
the average number of persons in each, and the percentage which , , . , i 

the population of villages of different sites bears to the total .aieu wlm lar & Lr 

population. villages in the neighbourhood. 

Including the latter, the total 
number of villages amounts to 
24,007. Taking the villages 
shown as such at the census, 
the average number of persons 
per village is 319. Nearly 
half of the population reside 
in villages containing from 200 
to 499 persons, and nearly 
half of the remainder in villages 
containing more than 500 
and le$s than 1,000; 13 per 


— 

Numlier of 
\ Mages. 

Average 
number of 
persons per 
village. 

Percentage 
to total 
popula* 
tion. 

Villages containing 

i*i 90 persons 

.. 

6,898 

103 

13*89 

m m 

aoo .499 ** 


7,7 58 

3*8 

45‘°9 

a »» 

300*999 .. 


1,878 

671 

33*00 

» m 

1 , 000*1999 „ 


509 

1*3*6 

1*34 

• ' » ' * 

3,000*3,999 „ 


80 

*,359 

344 

m y* 

3,000*4,999 m 


38 

3,609 

1*85 

m 

5 , 000 * 9,999 „ 


7 

7.373 

*94 

* « 

10,000 and over * 


3 

13,411 

*43 


Not*.— T own* are included In this statement 
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Visitors. 


14 - The marginal statement shows the average number of persons per village in each 

district, the number of acres pef village, and the 
average distance between each. -The largest popu- 
lation per village in any plains district is in 
Cachar, and the smallest in Darrang. Exclud- 
ing these extremes, the variations in the other 
plains districts are slight. It has already bfcen 
explained that, owing to the comparatively recent 
date at which the Naga Hills were brought under 
British administration, the people have not yet 
abandoned the habit, acquired during generations 
of warfare, of collecting together in large villages 
on defensible sites. It is therefore only natural 
that the average village population should be 
larger there than in the older hill districts, where 
the Pax Britannica was established at a much 
earlier period, and the sense of security being 
consequently greater, the people have begun 
to break up into small villages and settle on 
sites more conveniently situated for their 
cultivation. In North Cachar, the extremely small hamlets of the Mikirs have brought 
down the average. 


Statement No. 14, showing the average 
population, areality, and proximity, of the 
villages in each district. 


District. 


Average number of 
persons per village. 

Number of acres per 
village. 

Proximity or average 
distance* between 
each village in miles. 

Cachar Plains 


575 

*,47 5 

J’i 1 

Sylhet 


330 

53 * 

0‘08 

Goal para 


411 

*,300 

3-03 

Kainrup 


404 

*,494 

1-64 

Darning 


37 S 

1,958 

1*87 

Nowgong 


378 

2,291 

3-03 

Sibnagar 


349 

1,395 

I ’58 

l.akhimpnr 


324 

3,043 

a* 3 l 

North Cachar 


90 

5,266 

3 *o8 

Naga Hills 


191 

5,701 

3’20 

Khanl and Jaintia Hills 


148 

2,906 

2 ‘29 

Garo Hills 


iso 

2,o8a 

T 93 


Details are nnt given for North l.ushal, as the area of that 
tract is only an estimate. 


The smallest average area attached to each village is in Sylhet, where it is only 
531 acres ; the largest average in any plains district is in Lakhimpur. As a general 
rule, the area per village varies, as might have been anticipated, with the density of the 
population. 


Another way of viewing the distribution of villages is by examining their proximity, 
t.e., the average distance between each. I have shown this in the last, column of 
statement No. 14 above,* but would point out that the average distances there given 
assume each village to be a point. They take no account of the area of the village sites 
nor of the straggling nature of many of the villages, and are in reality a less reliable 

test of density than the figures given in the column showing the average number 
of acres per village. 


Visitors. 


15- The number and percentage of visitors is shown in statement No. 15 . Figures'' 
Visitor*. are n ot quoted for the hill districts, as they are available 

°niy f° r the portions which were censused synchronously, 
e return shows a larger proportion of visitors in Cachar than in any other, 
lstrict.f Sylhet comes next, and then the different districts of the Brahmaputra Valley,;’ 


hav ‘ been " r,ved ** * th * *** .. ■» «« .» am,**.*-* 

Let N *» Number of hexagon^ in ioo square miles, ^ 

n - Number of village, ln the same area. n « 3 N. 

Letd . Distance between each Tillage, or, In other words, the ‘length of the sides of the heiagons. 

Tbon area of one heiagon m SlVJ v u dVj n.dV, t 

■ 3 N , — m * rn (by hypothetic too square anlfefc Ad* m - 1 


_ *°d of N hexagont „ .. t # _ 

log d J2U»2> log(^ logjo) , 

a ■ * , '>3>335 (a constant) — 

t Owing pOMlbjy to transport arrangement* lq connection with thq Lushal expedition, 


(by hypothesis; too square mile*. d* • - 
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which, with the ’exception of Nowgong, present but slight differences in this respect. . Area and 

The census was taken at a time of the year when marriages 


Statement No, 
number of 
district 


showing the 
visitors in each 


District. 

• 

* 

Number of 
visitors. 

Percentage on total 
population. j 

Cachar 

16,814 

4 ‘S 

Sylhet 

78,pa 1 

3*6 

Goalpara 

ia,t$o 

26 

Kamrup 

16,381 

*‘5 

Darning 

7,38a 

a *4 

Nowgong 

6,807 

1*9 

Slbsagar 

13,089 

r 9 

Lakhimpur .. 

6 , 9*3 

a *7 


gxe usually performed, and the people generally travel Th0 floating 
more than in the rains, so that there were probably more popu,at,on ■ 
visitors to be censused than there would have been at any 
other season of the year. On the other hand, it should be 
mentioned that this return is taken from the rough totals 
furnished by deputy commissioners, and was not checked by 
detailed compilation in my office. It should also be pointed 
out that there was no separate column in the schedule in 
which to enter visitors, and that they were distinguished 
from residents simply by the addition of the letter V after 
their names, a distinction which the enumerators may in some 
instances have omitted to make, or, if made, to notice when 
totalling the population of their books. 


The Floating Population. 


x6. Our communications by water have much improved since 1881. At that time the 

_ „ , only steamers were those used to tow cargo flats, which passed 

The floating population* J 0 t * 

up and down the Brahmaputra and Surma rivers at irregular 

intervals, and took weeks on their journey to and from Goalundo. Since then daily 

mail steamers, which do the same journey in a few days and run with great regularity, 

have been introduced, and passenger traffic has thereby been greatly stimulated. 

Statement No. 1 6 shows the number of persons censused on the different rivers 

Statement No. t6, comparing the floating population with ^ le province. The corresponding 

that returned in 1881. figures for 1881 are added for com- 

parison. The total population afloat 
on the 26th February 1891 amounted 
to 29,165, against 20,501 ten years 
previously. Part of the increase is 
doubtless due to the fact that many 
persons of the Sylhet and Goalpara 
districts were censused on the river on 
their return from the Arddhodaya 
Joga, and part 'also possibly to the 
very careful arrangements which were made on the present occasion to secure the 
complete enumeration of the floating population. But, after making allowances for both 
these causes, the amount of the increase is still somewhat unexpected, for it is 
clear that although the improved steamer communications encourage travelling, they also 
tend to reduce the number of persons afloat at any given moment.* 

Out' of the total number of 29,165 persons afloat, 2,684 were censused on board 
statement No. 17, showing the steamers. Unfortunately, the corresponding details for 1881 
portion of the floating popuia - are not available, and without them it is difficult to say to 
tion which- was censused on w hat extent the practice of travelling by river has really 

increased. But it is certain that many persons now travel 
by steamer who formerly travelled by boat ; and that the real 
increase in the travelling population is, therefore, greater 
than is shown by the bare figures I have'^juoted. 


Sylhet 

94 

Darrang 1,939 

Goalpara . 

4 63 

Sibcagar . . 380 

Kamrup 

• 397 

Lakhimpur . 319 


District. 

Census or 1881 . 

Ckn.huh or 1891 . 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females. 

• 

iiiJiiifi 

1,998 
8,347 
3,553 
a, 55* 
811 
355 
1,919 
95* 
14 

1,944 

7,903 

3,3i8 

3,53* 

804 

353 

1,740 

799 

«4 

54 

444 

*35 

30 

7 

3 

*79 

153 

3,169 

13,969 

5,6*9 

3,061 

1,633 

1.137 

1*667 

895 

5 

3,113 

11,983 

5,315 

3,963 

1,467 

1,130 

1,603 

871 

5 

57 

987 

314 

99 

166 

7 

65 

34 

Total m 

30,501 

19,407 

1,094 

39,165 

37,446 

1,719 
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Area and. To obtain a true view of the constitution of the floating population, it would 
• population. ^ ncceS sary to know their occupations and the purpose of their journeys. The 
The floating standard instructions did not provide for the latter item of information, and I 
population. re g re t that I did not perceive the importance of the former in time to tabulate 
it separately. It may, however, be said that of the 2,684 persons on steamers, about 
1,200 were engaged on board in different capacities, and that the remaining 1,484* 
were passengers, including probably a considerable number of immigrant coolies. Of 
those enumerated in boats, the great majority were probably boatmen. There are no 
data on which an accurate estimate can be framed ; but, roughly speaking, it may be 
assumed that not more than 3,000 of the persons so censused in the Surma Valley 
and 900 in the Brahmaputra Valley were travellers.! 

The trade statistics of the province show that the total value of the exports 
from and imports into Assam by boat has risen during the last ten years from 120 
to 186 lakhs, and the value of the inter -provincial steamer trade from 406 to 568 lakhs. 
The gross increase in the value of goods carried by steamer is double that of goods 
carried by boat, but the proportional increase of the latter is 50 per cent., against 
only an increase of 40 per cent, in the steamer trade. Boats monopolise the greater 
part of the trade in lime, rice, gram, kerosine and other oils, salt, sugar, tobacco, 
oranges, and potatoes. The more expensive articles of merchandise, such as tea, 
piece-goods, liquors, and metals, and also coal and mustard, are for the most pan 
carried by steamer. No returns are available to show the increase in the river-borne 
trade within the province ; but it may safely be asserted that the greater part of it is 
carried by boat, and that much of the produce, c.g., mustard, which is eventually taken 
out of the province in steamers, is first carried for a considerable distance by boat. If 
the increase in the total river-borne trade of the province may be judged by that shown 
in the inter-provincial returns, it would appear that it amounts to 43 per cent.; and, 
looked at from this point of view, the growth of the floating population is not so 
surprising as at first sight it appeared. 

17. The percentage which the floating population bears to the total population 
of each district is shown in the margin. It is highest in 
Goalpara, which is the terminus of the boat trade with 
Bengal. Sylhet, Cachar, Darrang, and Kamrup come next 
with very nearly equal figures, and last come the three districts 
of Upper Assam, — Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, and Nowgong. The 
low position of Nowgong is due to Darrang having practically 
monopolised the floating population of the Brahmaputra. 
Its inland floating population is proportionately more 
numerous than that of any other district. As already 
explained, the whole of the cotton from the Mikir Hills is brought down the Kallang 
by boat, and this channel is also extensively used, in preference to the Brahmaputra, 
by the boatmen who bring down mustard from the Majuli to Gauhati. 

The month of February is one 'in which the boat traffic of the Brahmaputra Valley 
is at its minimum. It is not until April that much trade is done in mustard, while the 
boats of Bengali traders do not begin to ascend the Brahmaputra until the end of June. 
Had the census been taken in that month, or in July, a much larger floating population 
would have been returned. 


Statement No. 18, showing the 
percentage which the float mg 
population bears to the total 
population of each district. 


Cochar 

• ‘59 

Darrang .. ’53 

Sylhet 

. 60 

Nowgong .. *33 

Goalpara . 

. I J 4 

Sibsagar -36 

Kamrup . 

. 48 

Uilhunpur *33 


* The equivalent of about 10,388 pcrBona travelling by boat, 

t Had these persona travelled by steamer, the numbers would have been about 430 and <3 0 respectively* 
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CHAP. IL)>« TUB, RESULTS OF THE CENSUS, 


* CHARTER IT— VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION. 
IMPERIAL TABLE II. 


Introductory remarks. 


lation. 


18 . In the previous chapter the main characteristics of the population as it stood on Variations In 
the night of the 26th February 1891 were discussed. It the popu- 
is now proposed to consider the changes which have taken 
place during . the last ten years and the causes from which they have resulted. An 
examination of these causes in full detail would involve the discussion of the ages and birth 
places of the people and other subjects, which will be dealt with in subsequent chapters, and, 
as it seems advisable to leave these matters to be fully treated in their proper place, the 
considerations referred to in this chapter will be those of a general nature only. 

In treating of the increase in the number of inhabitants of a country, it is usual 
to refer at some length to the theories of Malthus, regarding which so many 
diverse opinions have from time to time been expressed. But in dealing with the popu- 
lation of a backward and sparsely peopled province like Assam, such a discussion 
seems to be unnecessary. The doctrine advocated by Malthus, in its present form at 
least, proclaims an undoubted ultimate truth,* the practical importance of which 
depends entirely on the existing density of the population, and, as in Assam there is 
land enough and to spare for the support of many generations at the present rate of 
increase, the question whether the soil will suffice to support the population which 
may be expected to exist at some future period is too remote to require investigation. 

19 The growth of the population is dependent chiefly on the extent to which 

the birth rate exceeds the death rate, and on the amount 
of immigration which takes place. As regards the birth 
rate, it is found in European countries that the number of children born annually 
depends largely on the prosperity of the people ; prudential considerations have begun 
to operate except only amongst the poorest classes, and people do not usually marry until 
they are able to support a family. But in Assam prudence enters very little into the 
calculations of the people. A man is often prevented from marrying as soon as he 
otherwise would, by the necessity of paying a heavy price for his wife ; but as soon 
as he has collected enough money for this purpose, he marries, without thinking of the 
future, or of his ability to support any children that may be bom to him.f Under these 
conditions, it is evident that the birth rate must be a high one, and it will be shown 
further onj that this a priori conclusion is fully borne out by the age statistics of the 
people. 

20 . The birth rate is very high, and if the mortality were normal the rate of increase 

would be a very rapid one. Unhappily this is not the case. 

The death rate exceeds that of European countries in at 
least as great a proportion as the birth rate. The longevity of a people is partly depend- 
ent on climatic and other physical causes, and partly on their social habits. As regards 
the . former, I have already noted S that the climate of Assam is not in itself unfavourable 


Birth rate. 


Death rate. 


* Dr. Parr and others have attacked It, but their arguments apply solely to the form in which the case was originally put, v/* x that population tends 
, * to tacfetM In geometrical and the means of subsistence in arithmetical progression. But, leaving aside this somewhat too dchnite form of expression, there 
' gm be no doubt that population unchtcktd tends to increase at a greater pace than the fertility of the soil. The population never actually outgrows the 
' 'frodfitlvenes* of the soli, because checks always, as a matter of fact, exist, and this Is exactly what Malthus wished to iay stress on. Checks are of two 
'■ ; iolMUSL positive and preventive. To the former belong deaths from sickness, famine, &c., And to the latter prudential restraints on population, which may 
t take the form of late marriage or of measures to prevent conception after marriage. But, positive or preventive, some check must always operate 
^ Ultimately, dnd If prudential considerations do not effect the needful restraint ou the grewtfcof population, positive checks will certainly do 10. 

' Ip tact, he often borrows the money wherewith to purchase his wife, in other words, he goes into debt to get married, 

> t See chapter IV. | * Sec page 52. 

VOL. I. 
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Variations in to health, exoept where, owing to the scanty population, rank vegetatfon is allowed to 
* the popu-grow unchecked. It is to the habits of the people rather than to the climate that tiyj 
lation. heavy mortality is to be attributed. Although not to be depended on as showing the actual 
number of deaths which occur, the vital statistics returns may perhaps be taken to show 
the relative degree of mortality due to different* diseases. From 
the figures there furnished, it appears that ‘ fevers ’ account for more 
than half the total number of deaths, and fever is a thing which can 
be prevented to a large extent if proper precautions are taken. The 
soil is waterlogged for several months of the year, but the 
liability to fever from this cause could be minimised if the 
people built their houses on platforms or well raised plinths and 
used macMns to sleep on. This, however, they usually neglect 
to do. Then, again, in the cold weather the evil effects of the 
damp fogs which are prevalent throughout the plains districts, 
could be avoided if the people used woollen clothes and blankets, but they seldom 
wear anything except cotton or silk. A large proportion of the deaths returned as 
due to ‘ fevers ’ is to be attributed to kala-as&r , a disease which recent enquiries 
have shown to be quite distinct from fever, and to be due to the attacks of a parasite 
(i anchylostoma duodenalis). The heavy mortality from this cause was first noticed* in 
1882 in certain villages along the northern terai of the Garo Hills, and in 1884 the number 
of deaths became so great that a special relief work was organised. Since that date the 
disease has spread gradually through the Goalpara subdivision and throughout that portion 
of the Kamrup district which lies on the south bank of the Brahmaputra. It has now 
reached the Nowgong district, and for several years past a number of deaths in North 
Kamrup and Mangaldai have also been reported to be due to this disease. The mortality 
attending its progress has been terrible, and tracts which before its advent were covered 
with thickly peopled and prosperous villages have been left by it deserted and uncultiva- 
ted. Whole villages have thus disappeared, and large areas of land have been thrown out 
of cultivation. f It has been shown that the spread of kala-asdr, or anchylostomiasis, is 
chiefly effected through the dejecta, and that even the most simple sanitary measures 
would suffice to bar its progress. But the people neglect the simplest precautions ; they 
ease themselves either in the immediate neighbourhood of their houses, or on the bank 
of the stream or tank from which they get their water supply, and thus the spread of the 
disease is much facilitated. The same want of common cleanliness accounts largely 
for the high mortality from cholera, which ranks next to fevers in the length 
of its annual death-roll. It can scarcely be called endemic in the province, and owes its 
origin in nearly all cases to importation from Bengal, but, the taint having once been 
'introduced, the uncleanly habits of the people and the want of all precautions in 
connection with their water supply^ afford it every opportunity of spreading. The 
number of deaths from bowel -com plaints seems also to be largely due to the impurity of 
the water which the people drink, and to their eating unripe fruit and failing to properly cook 
their rice. It will be'seen, therefore, that, although the death rate is excessively heivy, it 
is due largely to preventible causes, and there is room for hope that, with the spread of 
education and a knowledge of the first principles of cleanliness and sanitation, a perceptible 
improvement will take place, and result in a more rapid increase of the population. 

21. Next to the relative proportion of the births and deaths, immigration is an 
immigration important factor in the growth of the population. In Assam 

the tea industry has created an enormous demand for labour 


Statement No. iq, showing 
the number of deaths in 
Assam during iSgo from 
different causes. 


Causs or usath. j 

Nu m her 
of deaths. 

Cholera .. 

15,074 

Small-pox 


Peters 

73,020 

Dowel-complaints . . 

i2, 46a 

Injuries .. 

1,686 

Other causes 

37,158 


* It was then stated that, though not observed by our officials, the disease had been known to the villagers for 20 years previously, [Sanitary Report • 
for t88), page ai.] 

t Three years ago, before the full effect of the disease had made itself felt, the loss of revenue on this account in Kamrup alone was estimated at more 
than Rs, 49^00. 

t The Assamese will take any water except well water. I have frequently seen people drink from fqttl pools covered with slime, and, oh asking then 
hew they could use such filth, have been told that the water was excellent. 
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and the requirements of the coal mines at Margherita and of the Public Works Department Variations In^ 

throughout the province are also considerable. Land is available to an unlimited extent 

at very moderate rates, and the great mass of the indigenous population are able to 

support themselvps in comfort by their cultivation, so that at the most they will only 

work for others at certain seasons of the year. The local labour supply is thus 

extremely limited, and the demand has, therefore, to be met by indent on other provinces, 

where the population is denser, and the land is insufficient to support everybody. The 

result is a constant influx of immigrants, the majority of whom, after the expiry 

of the term of the labour contracts under which they come to the province, either renew 

their agreements or settle down as cultivators, or else take employment as carters, &c. 

Besides those who come to Assam under agreements to labour, there is a large foreign 
trading population, but persons of this class seldom settle permanently in the province. 

They stay here for a number of years, until they have secured a competency, and then 
retire, to pass the remainder of their life in their family home in Bengal or Rajputana. 

It might have been thought that the amount of available land, the fertility of 
the soil, and the low rents, prevailing would have induced some portion at least of the 
overcrowded cultivators of Bengal to find their way to Assam and take up land here. 

But this does not appear to be the case. Indian peasants arc ignorant and wanting in 
energy and enterprise, and are slow to leave their homes. The coolies for tea gardens 
come to Assam because they are more than usually indigent, and are specially recruited 
and brought to the province at the expense of the persons for whom they are to 
labour. No such inducements exist to bring ryots to Assam to take up land for 
cultivation, and they, therefore, do not come. A certain number of persons froth the 
neighbouring Bengal districts of Mymensing, Dacca, and Rangpur have crossed the 
boundary and settled down in Sylhet and Goalpara, but this can scarcely be called 
immigration. They have only moved a few miles from their original homes, and the 
accident of boundary alone has brought them within the limits of Assam. Practically, 
the only real and permanent immigrants are the coolies, who come up under labour 
contracts, and settle down in the province after their agreements have expired.* 

22. I will now refer briefly to the variations in the population of each district, and 

Changes in. the population of havin 8 done this > wil1 P rocced to discuss the net results for 
districts. the province generally. 

The growth of the population of Cachar Plains during the decade under review 

is shown in the margin. The total in- 
crease is 73,804, or over 25 per cent., of 
which 199 per cent, is due to natural in-* 
crease, * 2 per cent, to new immigrants from 
other districts, and 5 per cent, to immi- 
grants from other provinces. The figures 
showing the natural increase are probably 
somewhat above the mark. At the census 
no distinction was drawn between persons 
born in North Cachar and those bom in 
Cachar Plains. For the purpose of the 
statement given above, I have assumed that there has been no intermigration 
between these two tracts, but it is doubtful how far this assumption is justifiable. 

Taking the two portions of the district together, the natural growth in the ten years is 

t 

b Besides the -coolie population, a certain number of Nipalese from the local regiments and military police battalions nettle down In the province 
tjvhftn they take their pension, but their total number is inconsiderable. The extent to which time expired coolies settle down in the province wiU be 
difccutecd in the chapter en birth place, 


Cachar. 

Statement No. 20, showing the variation in the 
population of Cachar Plains. 


Year or Census. 

Total popu- 
lation. 

District 
hoi n. 

Immiurants 

from other 
districts. 

from other 
provinces. 

tSpi 

1881 

307,54a 

*03,738 

349,365 

190,831 

35,380 

34,667 

93,797 

78,340 

Gain or loss 

+ 73,804 

+ 58,534 

+ 713 

+ >4,557 

Percentage of gain or 
lose. 

+ 351 

+ 3O-0 

+ 3'8 

+ 18-6 

Percentage on total 

+ 35*1 

+ I9’9 

+ *3 

+ 50 

population. 

« 
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Subdivision. 

Population. 

1891 , | 1881 . 

Cain or 
ions. 

Percentage. 

Silchar .. 

367,67.1 

311,831 

+ 55,853 

+ 363 

Hailakandi 

99,869 

81,917 

+ 17.953 

+ 3T9 

Total 

867,542 

293,788 

+78,804 

+ 251 


'Vsfmldmaln 18*2 per cent.*, or 1 6 g per thousand per annum, f a figure which is slightly below 
latterT** 11 * ^ um * s ^ e< ^ ^ or Cachar Plains alone, but which is still sufficiently high. The district 
is a healthy one, the soil is rich, rents are low, and there is a good market for all produce. 
Under these circumstances a rapid increase of population might well b$ anticipated.^ 

The rate of growth is somewhat greater in the sadr subdivision than in Hailakandi, 
statement No. n, showing the changes in the population where the population is denser, and there 
of each subdivision of Cachar Plains. j s ]ess waste i anc | available for settlement. 

There has been comparatively little 
fresh immigration from other districts, 
the total increase over 1881 being only 
713.$ These local immigrants are, for the 
most part, persons from Sylhet who 
come to. Cachar to take up land for 
ordinary cultivation. || • They settle chiefly in the western portion of the district, 
and, as the amount of waste land in this direction is now extremely small, it seems 
probable that the growth of population from this cause has nearly come to an end, 
that is to say, unless the settlers of this class consent to move further from their original 
homes in quest of land, a contingency which seems to be doubtful. The immigrants from 
other provinces are chiefly tea garden coolies. Their number has risen from 78,240 in 
1881 to 92,797, being an increase of i8 60 per cent, in the course of ten years. As already 
stated, the subject of immigration will be more fully dealt with in a subsequent chapter. 

23. Marginal statement No. 22 gives details of the growth of the population of 

Sylhet. The total increase amounts to 
> 85,584, or 94 per cent., of which in 1 , 627, 
or '52 per cent, per annum, is due to natural 
growth, and the remainder to immigration. 
The increase amongst persons born in 
the district only amounts to 5'8 per 
cent, in the ten years.f The district is 
very densely peopled, compared with 
other parts of the province, and there 
is comparatively little room for increase. 
The climate generally is reported to be 
salubrious, but the tcrai at the foot of the Garo Hills in the Sunamganj subdivision is 
extremely unhealthy,** and in that tract there has been a decrease in the population. The 
_ number of settlers from other districts of Assam is very slightly greater than it was ten 
years ago. 

The immigrants from outside the province, on the other hand, have increased vastly 
in numbers. Ten years ago Sylhet scarcely deserved the name of a tea district, but 
since then a large area has been planted out, and its exports of tea during the season of 
1890-91 amounted to 17,005,843ft, a quantity which was exceeded only in the district 


Sylhet. 

Statement No. 22 , showing the variation in the 
population of the Sylhet district. 


Year or Csn*u». 

Total popu- 

District 

Immigrants 

lation. 

born. 

from other 
districts. 

from other 
prm itices. 

1891 .. • 

3 , 154,593 

3,033,631 

5,893 

115,070 

1881 

1,969,009 

1,933,004 

5.756 

41.349 

Gain or loss 

+ 185,584 

+ lii ,637 

+ 136 

+ 73,831 

Percentage of gain or 
loss. 

Percentage on total 
population. 

+ 0'4 

+ 5-8 

+ 3-3 

+ 178-9 

+ 9*4 

+ 57 

.... 

+ 37 


* This is without allowing for any part of the natural increase leaving the district. If this were taken into consideration, the figure would be some* 
what higher, but as the emigration which exists is mainly from North Cachar to the Naga Hills, it is Impossible to calculate the loss on this account 
the Naga llills not having been censused In 1881. • 

t If r=ratc of increase per head, Population (».#„ population 0fi +w»tural Increase) m Population . xfi+r) 10 ,\ log, { i +r) .J 0 * 

and r.’Oity. 19 

t It Is possible that the Increase may be due to a slight extent to a more careful enumeration. There are many punjh on land belonging to tel * 
gardens which are very liable to be overlooked both by the managers and the village enumerators of the neighbourhood, unless very careful arrangements arf * 
made. Some of these may possibly have been lost sigftt of in 1881, when It was stated that the district officers of Cachar did not devote s ufficien t* 
attention to the census. 

I This Is in addition to the annual immigration necessary to keep up the strength of the immigrants returned In 1881. Taking the death ra te to bfc < 
as little as 35 per 1,600, this alone would require an annual Immigration of 863 persons from other districts, and 3,638 persons from other province*, 1 '«! 

| The great bulk of the existing population of the district consists of persons whose ancestors immigrated from Sylhet ( ef . Hunter's * Statistical Afccbg) 
of Assam', volume 1 1 , page 394 ) 

T The rate would be slightly higher if we take Into account (lie emigration to other districts. >4,7ot persons born In Sylbct were centatfed ff Hhlf . 
districts on this occasion, against 19,134 In 1881, and, making allowance for this, the increase comes to 6'op per cent or *58 per cent, per ftnntttfM^ 

** U Is reported that the people sutler much from fevers of which the symptoms, as described, are very similar to those presents) by 
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of Sibsagar. This rapid expansion of the tea industry has brought a considerable Variations in • 
number of foreign coolies into the district, and it is mainly owing to this that the the popu- 
immigrant population has increased to such an extent. All foreigners, however, are not ktion. 
tea garden coolies’ Many of them are cultivators from the adjacent districts of Bengal, 

especially from Tipperah and Mymensingh. Unfortu- 
nately details of the birth districts of the immigrants 
censused in 1881 are not available, and it is thus impos- 
sible to say to what extent this immigration from adjacent 
Bengal districts for cultivation purposes has increased. 

I am not aware that the subject has ever attracted 
much attention, and it was not noticed by the Deputy 
Commissioner in his report on the results of the census. 

In the absence of definite information on the subject, 
there appears to be no reason to believe that this form of immigration has increased much 
of late years, and it may therefore be assumed that the greater part'of the excess of the 
foreign born population over that returned in 1881, is due to the growth of the tea 
industry. 

Examining the changes in the population of each subdivision separately, it appears 

that the greatest increase is in South Sylhet 
(16 2 per cent.), where the expansion of the tea 
industry has been greater than in any other 
part of the district. The immigrants from 
Tipperah to Sylhet have also contributed to 
the increase in the population of this subdivi- 
sion. Karimganj, which has a large garden 
population in the Chargola Valley, comes 
next with 1 2 per cent., then Sunamganj with 8 
per cent., and North Sylhet with yg per cent. 

The increase is least marked in Habiganj, where it only amounts to 5'5 per cent. This 
subdivision is the most densely peopled part of the district, and has a smaller cooljg 
population than any other subdivision except Sunamganj, where there are no tea gardens) 
and where the increase is possibly due in part to immigration from Mymensing. 

24. The net result of the changes which have taken place in the population of the 
Goalpara Goalpara district during the last ten 

years are shown in statement No. 25. 

Statement No. showing the variation in the 

population of the Goalpara district. 1 haVe tdencd to the raVa g eS 

of Mla-a 3 tir in this district, and my 
remarks are fully borne out by the 
figures in this statement. The total 

4 

population has increased by 136 pe r 
cent., but this result is solely due to the 
large number of immigrants who have 
entered the district of late years. The 
ihdigenous population shows a decrease 


Yiar or Census. 

Total popu- 
lation. 

District 

Immigrants | 

born. 

from other 
districts. 

from other 
provinces. 

Iw! 

45a.304 

446.333 

401,837 
, 433,370 

5,338 

997 

45.139 

33,959 

Gain orlon 

+6,073 

—30,449 

+ 4.3W 

4-33,180 

Jtoceatage of gain or 
loin* 

+ 1 ’36 

-4*8 

+ 435*4 

+<j6'6 

Pate&toge on total 
foliation. 

+ 1*36 

4*5® 

+ 097 

+ 4 97 


Statement No. 24, showing the changes in the 
population of each subdivision of the Sylhet 
district. 


Subdivision. 

Population. 

Gain or 
loss. 

Pcrcc Hi- 
nge. 

1891. 

1881. 

North Sylhet .. 

483.341 

446,763 

+ 35,579 

+ 7*9 

Habiganj 

508.854 

482,051 

+ 36,803 

+ 5‘5 

Sunamganj .. 

413,381 

383,560 

4. 30,82 1 

-*-8’o 

South Sylhet .. 

305.379 

314,315 

-*■51,164 

+ 10-3 

Karimganj . , 

• 384,638 

343,431 

4-4I.J17 

+ 120 

Total 

111 54, 603 

1,000,009 

*♦*185,584 

+ 0*4 


Statement No. jj, showing the 
settlers in Sylhet from certain 
Bengal districts. 


District or Birth. 

Number. 

Hill Tipperah 

878 

Tipperah 

10,819 

Mymensingh 

13,603 

Dacca .. 

4,547 
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Variations in of 20,449, or 4 8 per cent., of which 8,344, or vg per cent., is attributable to an increase in 
the popu- the number of emigrants to other districts,* and the remainder to the very heavy mortality 
lation. jug to the spread of kdla-asdr. This, however, only represents the net reduction in the 

Statement No. * 6 , shoving the changes in the population population due to kdh-asdr. Theactual 

of each subdivision in the Goalpara district. loss is much greater, as will appear if We 

consider the changes in the population of 
each subdivision separately. In the sadr 
subdivision, where the disease has not 
spread to any great extent, and there has, 
moreover, been a considerable immigration 
from the neighbouring Bengal districts, 
there has been an increase of 35,771 


Suuivisioif. 

Pori; la ri on. 

H 

s 

Percentage 
of gain 
or loss. 


1891 . 

1881 . 


Dhuhrl 

317,781 

282,010 

-*■35,771 

+ 19'36 

Goalpara .. 

134,533 

104,232 

— 29,699 

— 18*08 

Total .* 

462,804 

446,282 

+ 6,072 

+126 


number of immigrants from 
certain Bengal districts. 


persons, or 19 36 per cent. In the Goalpara subdivision, on the other hand, the ravages 
of kdla-asdr are chiefly responsible for a reduction of 29,699 persons, or 18 08 per cent. 

The immigrants into Goalpara from other districts are mostly ryots of the Barpeta 
Statement No. 27 , shoving the subdivision of Kamrup, who have crossed the Monas and 

taken up land on the west bank of that river. The 
increase in the number of persons who were bom in other 
provinces is due partly to the small Christian colony of 
Santhals, which in 188 1 had only just been started, but 
mainly to a large influx of cultivators from the adjoining 
Bengal districts, and especially from Rangpur. There 
is also a slight increase of 86 1 in the number of persons 
censused in Goalpara, but born in the North-Western Provinces. 

25. The prevalence of kdla-asdr , which has kept down the population of the Goalpara 

district, has caused a considerable 


• Born In 

Number. 

Mymcnsing 

2,609 

Dacca • , . . 

1,176 

Rangpur 

22,788 

Kuch Behar 

*,317 


Kamrup. 

Statement No* a8 t showing the variation in the population of the 
Kamrup district. 


net decrease in the population of 
Kamrup, which is now only 634,249, 
against 644,960 in 1 88 1 . The district 
born population has decreased by 
20,479, or 3'2 per cent., the net loss 
being reduced by a slight increase in 
the number of immigrants from other 
districts of Assam and from outside 
the province. There has been an 
increase in the number of emigrants to 
other districts, the number of persons 
born in Kamrup and censused in other 
parts of the province having risen 
from 6,962 ten years ago to 17,196* 
Allowing for this, the falling off in the indigenous population is reduced to 10,245, or i ‘6 per 
cent., which is wholly owing to the mortality from kdla-asdr. Between the years 1872 and 
1881 the number of the inhabitants of this district rose from 561,681 to 644,960, an advance 
of 14 83 per cent., and although this was in part due to the more thorough counting 
of the people which was effected in 1881, there is no doubt that there was a substantial 
increase of population during these nine years. The only cause which has prevented 
further growth is the mortality from this disease, but for which, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that a further advance of at least 10 per cent, would have been recorded* 

* Strictly speaking, the lots by emigration it greater than this, as the emigrant population Is constantly being diminished by deaths. Thud, £6bf 
persons born In Goalpara were contused in other districts In i88r, and to keep up their number an annual emigration of 196 persons would 
be required, and a further undefined amount of emigration would be required to keep up the gradually increasing amtgffcnt £opdtitloa witch - 
aettied In other districts during the year* 1881*91. On the other hand, I have not taken Into account the gain from the offhpring of Imntlgraatl Ubi biff « 
fettled In the district since t88i, abd on the whole the gain and lots may be left out of consideration as balancing each other. 


1 . 

Year or Census. 

Total 

population. 

District 

born. 

I M MIC. KANT 8 

from other 
districts. 

from other 
provinces. 

1891 .. 

634,349 

616,148 

6,688 

11,4*3 

1881 .. 

644,960 

636,627 

3,448 

3,885 

Gain or loss 

-10,711 

-30,479 

+ 4,340 

+ 5,538 

Percentage of gain or lose . . 

—1*6 

—3’3 

+ I73'3 

+93’9 

Percentage on total population 

-r6 

—3*1 

+ •65 

+ '85 
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On this assumption the population now recorded is less by 75,000 persons than it Variations In 
woi^d have been had there been no deaths from kdla-aedr .* the popu- 

TRe extent to which this disease' is responsible for the decrease in the population ^tion. 

becomes more clear when the figures 
for each subdivision are examined 
separately. The decrease in the sadr 
subdivision for which it is chiefly 
responsible has swallowed up the whole 
of the slight increase in Barpeta, where 
the mortality from this cause is 
comparatively slight, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that the gain from 
immigration has gone almost entirely 
to the sadr subdivision. Assuming 
there to have been no migration of the 
population between the two sub- 
divisions, and that Barpeta has benefited to the full extent of the excess immigration 
from Goalpara, but not by that from elsewhere, the total loss sustained by the sadr 
amounts to 4 01 per cent. The decrease may be still further localised by dividing the 
sadr subdivision into the part lying on the north bank of the Brahmaputra and the 
tract on the south bank. The north bank has been comparatively free from kdla-asdr, 
and its population has been growing slowly. The south bank, on the other hand, 
which contains the afflicted tracts, shows a very heavy decrease. Its population in 
1881 was 172,125, and this has now fallen to 151,802, or by nearly 12 per cent. 

If figures were available to compare the district-born in this tract in 1881 with those 
now returned, the decrease would be still greater, as this part of the district contains 
the town of Gauhati and almost all the tea gardens, so that its immigrant population is 
larger than in 1881 and its district born population less by the same amount. 

The emigration to other districts, to which reference has been made above, will 
be examined in the chapter on the birth places of the people. It will suffice to say here 
that it is partly due to ryots who have taken up land in the Goalpara district, but mainly 
to the exodu§ of Kdchdris, who had gone to work on tea gardens higher up the valley, 
especially in Darrang and Sibsagar. The immigrants consist partly of cultivators from 
Goalpara, Darrang, and Nowgong, and also to some small extent of coolies recruited in 
Bengal for the local tea gardens. 

26. The Darrang district stretches along the north bank of the Brahmaputra for 120 
Darrang. miles, and includes two very differently 

Statement No. 30, showing the variation in the population constituted tracts. The Mangaldai 
of the Darrang district. subdivision, which forms the western 

portion of the district, pertains to Lower 
Assam. Its more fertile tracts are 
already densely peopled, and there is 
comparatively little room for the exten- 
sion of cultivation ; the soil and climate 
are not very favourable to tea, prices are 
very low, and there is little or no trade. 

, The sadr subdivision, on the other 

llancl, belongs to Upper Assam ; it is at present very sparsely peopled, the soil is highly 

- • * 

* Increase which might have been anticipated m lopcrcont. of t)p population of 1881 .. ,, 64.496 

Actual decrease ,• .. .. .. .. .. .. 10,711 


Year or Census. 

Total po- 
p ulation. 

Horn and 

Immigrants. 

in the 
district 

from other 
districts. 

from other 
provinces. 

1891 •• •• 

fWx 

307,761 

a73,333 

151 , *oo 

351,194 

44.765 

18,373 

*1,796 

3,767 

Gain or lost 

+ 34.4*8 

+6 

+ *6,393 

+ 8,019 

Percentage of gain or lots 

+■13*60 


+ 143*66 

+ *1314 

Percentage on total population .. 

* 1 . 

+ 11*60 


+9*66 

■+*‘94 


Statement No, wg, shoving the changes in the popula- 
tion of each subdivision of the Kamrup district . 




Population. 

Increase 



1891. 

1881. 

decrease, 


Ganhati * 

' North bank 

South bank 

346 , 74 * 

151,801 

339,805 

I 7 >, f *5 

+ 6,937 
-10,323* 

+ *‘04 

— ir 8 o 


„ Total 

408,544 

5H.910 

—1.1,386 

— 1 * 6 ! 

Barpeta 


135,705 

1.33,030 

+ *,675 

+ 3*01 

Total of district 

684,249 

044,960 

-10,711 

-17 
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Variations In favourable both to tea and ordinary crops, prides of food-grains ard high, there is t 
the popu- large demand for labour for its flourishing gardens, and trade is comparatively brisk. 


lation. 


Statement No. 31, showing the changes in the population 
of each subdivision of the Darrang district. 


Subdivision. 

Population, 

Gain nr 
loss. 

Percentage 
of gain or 
loss. 


1891 . 

1881 . 

Tc 2 pur 

i*5#637 

91,363 

+34.375 

+ 37*51 

Mangaldai 

183,134 

181,971 

+ 153 

+ o*o 8 

Total 

307.761 

273,883 

+34.428 

+1260 


This subdivision is, therefore, a S pro*, 
gressivc as Mangaldai is backward, a 
fact which is clearly proved by the figures 
noted in the margin. There is a con* 
siderablc emigration from Mangaldai to 
the sadr subdivision, and some also to 
other districts, but as birth place was 
recorded by districts and not by sub-, 
divisions, it is impossible to give exact 
figures. It may, however, be stated that 
nearly all the emigration to other districts is from Mangaldai, and that most 'of the 
immigrants who enter the district go to the Tezpur subdivision. Taking the district as a 
whole, the increase during the decade amounts to 34,428, or 12 60 per cent., to which the 
natural growth of the population only contributes six persons, practically, the whole 
increase being due to immigrants from other districts and provinces. Even allowing 
for emigration, the natural growth only amounts to 1,319 persons, or 044 per cent. 
It has long been known that the population of Mangaldai is stationary, but this fact 
has usually been attributed to the emigration of KachAris to Upper Assam. It appears, 
however, that this is not the case, and if, as seems probable, the natural population of the 
sadr subdivision is increasing, that of Mangaldai must be gradually decreasing, as has 
already been seen to be the case in Kamrup and Goalpara. The explanation furnished 
for these districts, however, will not altogether suffice to explain the state of things in 
Mangaldai. K&la asAr has appeared there it is true, but the mortality from this disease 
has not as yet reached the appalling dimensions to w r hich it has attained lower down the 
valley. The vital statistics returns are still too untrustworthy to enable them to be 
applied with any certainty to the elucidation of the causes for the stationary condition of 
this subdivision. It may, however, be noted that they agree in their general character 
with the results shown by the census, insomuch as they show a heavier mortality in the 
Darrang district* than in any other except Kamrup and Goalpara, and that the extent to 
which the births recorded are exceeded by the deaths is second only to thg figures for 
Kamrup. So far as the classification of deaths given in the sanitary reports may be relied 
on, it appears that the high mortality is mainly accounted for, as in Goalpara and Kamrup, 
by the large number of deaths from * fevers ’. 

The emigrants to other districts are more than made up for by settlers from 
Goalpara, Kamrup, and Nowgong ; some of these are cultivators, but the majority are 
probably coolies on tea gardens, as also are most of the immigrants from other provinces. 

27. The changes in the population of Nowgong are shown jn statement No. 3a., 1 

Nowgong. 

Statement No. 32, shoqfttg the changes in the population 
of the Nowgong district. 


Year or Census. 

Total po- 
pulation, 

District 

-born. 

r 

Immigrants 

from 

other dis- 
tricts. 

from 

other pro- 
vinces. 

1891 

344.14) 

319,487 

7,795 

>6,859 

1881 

310,579 

*97,963 

3.368 

/ 9, *48 

Gaiitor Toss 

♦33.56a 

+ >1,5*4 

+ 4,4*7 

+ 7,611 

Percentage of gain or loss 

10*81 

+ 7 '** 

+ >31*44 

+ 81*30 

Percentage on totH population , . 

+ 10*81 

+ 6*93 

♦ 1*43 

+ **45 


The total increase of population, 
amounts to 33,563, or io'8i per cent./- 
of which 21,534, or 6-93 per cent.,' 
is due to the natural growth of the* 
population, r '43 per cent, to imtnigftfcn 
tion from other districts, and 3*4,5 pe^ 
cent, to an increase in the number' 
persons born in other provinces. 


natural growth of the 
would have been considerably 
had it' not been for the 



« Tbt unitary report! do not give flgwes to r fobdiviiioni separately. 
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which emigration to other districts has taken place since the last census. The number of 

persons born in Nowgong but censused in other districts in 1881 wa$ only 3,460, against 

> 4.454 at the present enumeration. But for this emigration, the natural increase would 

have amounted to $2,5 18, or 10-4 per cent, in the ten years, i.e., at the rate of slightly 

less than 1 per cent, per annum. The emigration is mainly due to Mikirs who have 

crossed the Naga Hills boundary, and to chapori cultivators who have taken up land in the 

Darrang district. The immigrants from within the province are chiefly from Goalpara, 

Kamrup, and Darrang, some of whom are cultivators and others tea garden coolies. 

Those from other provinces are almost all of them persons recruited to work in the tea 
gardens. 

28. Sibsagar is one of the most progressive districts jn the province. It contains 

numerous tea gardens, its soil is fertile 
and its climate is healthy. No special 
epidemics have devastated the district 
during the past ten years, and it is, 
therefore, natural that its population 
should show a considerable increase 
over 1881. The total increase amounts 
to 87,000, or 23-49 per cent. Of this, 
4 °.° 95 . or >o ’83 P er cent., represents 
the natural increase, 2-55 per cent, is 
due to immigration from other districts, 
and 1 o' 11 to immigration from other provinces. The number of persons born in 
Sibsagar, but censused in other districts, in 1891 was 6,689, against 1,911 ten 
years ago. Counting these, the total natural growth amounts to 121, or 115 per 
cent, per ampim. Of these emigrants, two-thirds have entered the Lakhimpur district 
and the greater part of the remainder have gone to Darrang and Nowgong. The 
emigrants to Lakhimpur are nearly balanced by the immigrants from that district, 
while the settlers from Nowgong and Darrang considerably exceed the number of persons 
who have left Sibsagar for those districts. The immigrants from Goalpara and Darrang 
are nearly all of them tea garden coolies, as also are most of the persons who have 
come to the district from other provinces. 

The increase which has taken place in each subdivision is noted in the margin. 

Unlike the other districts of the Brah- 
maputra Valley, the local conditions 
are very much the same throughout, 
and the increase is very uniformly 
distributed. The sadr subdivision 
stands first with a gain of 24-10 per 
cent., and Jorhat comes last with 
23 09 per cent, 

L 


Statement No. 34 , showing the changes in the population of 
each subdivision of the Sibsagar district. 


Subdivision. 

# 

PoPU LATION. 

Gain or 
loss. 

Percentage 
of gain or 
loss. 

t8gu 

1881 . 

Sibsagar 

160,304 

139,166 

+ 3»,i38 

+ 34*10 

Jorhat 

181,15a 

147,164 

+ 33,988 

+ 33*09 

tiolaghftt 

115,818 

96,944 

+ si, 874 

+ 33*38 

Total 

457,274 

870.374 

+87,000 

| +88-40 


v 

■v* you 1, 


Sibsagar. 

Statement No. 33, showing the changes in the population 
of the Sibsagar district. 



Total po- 
pulation. 

Bom and 
censused 
lit district. 

Immior/imis 

VlAR Of CeN^u^, 

from 
other dis- 
tricts. 

from 

ether pr<*» 

\ mcc*. 

1891 

457,374 

354,334 

13,087 

89,963 

1881 

370,374 

314,139 

3,639 

53,516 

Gain or loss 

+87,000 

1 

+ 40,095 

+ 9,458 

+ 37,447 

Percentage of gain or loss 

+ 3.V49 

+ 13*76 

+ 360-63 

+ 7i-.1i 

Percentage on total population . . 

+ J 3‘40 

+ 10 -83 

+ 3 '55 

! + io*ii 


Variations in 
the popu- 
lation. 
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Variations in 
the popu- 
lation. 


2g. The next district to be mentioned is Lakhimpur, which is, without exception, 

the most progressive and promising 
district in Assam. Its area is re- 


Lakhimpur. 

Statement No, jj, showing the changes in the population 
of the Lakhimpur district. 


Y car or Census. 

Total 

popula- 

tion. 

Horn and 
censused 
in district. 

Immigrants 

from 

other dis- 
tricts. 

from other 
pro\ 

1891 

354,053 

ift4,9*3 

8,404 

80,737 

1S81 

179,893 

>35,487 

3,0i9 

40,787 

Cain or loss 

+ 74, *6° 

+ 39,4*5 

+ 4,785 

+ 39,950 

Percentage of gain or loss 

+ 41*33 

+ 317* 

+ 13331 

+97*95 

Percentage on total population .. 

+ 4133 

+ 1*36 

+305 

•f 23 3I 


turned as 3,724 square miles, but 
this is exclusive 0*1 a large tract 
beyond the Inner Line, which is 
not yet administered. Its real area 
■s undetermined, but it is at least 
twice that mentioned above. The 
climate is exceptionally favourable 
to tea, as well as to ordinary culti- 
vation, and minerals abound ; of the 
latter, coal has been worked for some 
years, and petroleum is now being 
obtained in marketable quantities. 
From every point of view the district has great advantages. The price of food-grains 
being high, cultivation is more than usually remunerative ; the tea industry is pros- 
perous, and the wages of coolies are high ; there is also a large demand for labour 
for the mines, and where everything else is so flourishing, trade also is more thriving 
than elsewhere. In 1872 the population of the district was only 121,267 ; by 1 88 1 it had 
risen to 1 79,893, or 48 34 per cent., and during the last ten years the growth has been 
equally rapid, the figures for the present census showing a population of 254,053, or more 
than double the number of persons living in the district less than 20 years ago. But even 
these statistics fail to bring out clearly the rate of progress in the sadr subdivision, which 
is by far the most prosperous portion of the district. 

Taking the increase by subdivisions, the sadr shows an advance of over 5 1 per 


Statement No, 36, showing the increase in each 
subdivision of the Lakhimpur district. 


Subdivision 

Poi'tlf.ATJON. 

£ 

0 

1 

e 

rtf 

O 

Percentage 
of gain or 1 
loss. I 

iRpl. 

1881. 

Dibrugarh 

190,619 

136,14.1 

+ 64,476 

+ 5**1 

North Lakhimpur .. ] 

63,434 

53,750 

+ 9,684 

+ *8'o 

Total 

254,053 

170,803 

+ 74,100 

+ 412 


cent, on the return for 1881, against a 
comparatively small increase of 18 per 
cent, in North Lakhimpur. Figures are 
not available for the previous census to 
enable the causes of the increase to be 
analysed by subdivisions. Taking the 
district as a whole, the natural growth 
amounts to 29,425, or 1636 per cent, of 
the total increase ; the immigrants from 
other districts account for 2 65 per cent- 
and those from other provinces for the remaining 2221 percent. The natural growth 
would amount to i8’8 per cent, in the decade, or 1*73 per cent, per annum, if the emi- 
gration from the district which appears to have taken place since 1881 be included, the 
number of Lakhimpur-born persons who were censused elsewhere being 5,069 at the 
present census, against only 674 in 1881. These emigrants are cultivators, who have 
crossed the boundary of the two adjacent districts, Sibsagar and Darrang; their loss is 
more than counterbalanced by the immigration of other cultivators from those districts. 
The immigrants from Lower.Assam and from other provinces are principally persons 
who came to the district as tea garden coolies, but the number includes also a fair 
sprinkling of traders. 

-‘ 30 . I have already alluded to North Cachar in discussing the variations in the 
North Cachw. population of Cachar Plains. This tract is really a 

subdivision of the Cachar district, but has been separately 
treated, because it is only administratively connected with Cachar Plains, and its local 
conditions are quite distinct. It is, however, difficult to trace the variations in its 
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population apart from those of the plains portion of the district. At the census, Variations its 
pterions born there were shown simply as born in Cachar, and the birth places of the the popu- 
persons who had left the subdivision and settled in the Naga Hills were similarly ktioo. 
returned. The population censused in the subdivision amounts to only 18,941, against 
20,120 ten years ago. There is thus a decrease of 1,179, which is attributed by the 
subdivisional officer partly to the absence of persons working as coolies in Lushai-land 
and elsewhere, and partly to emigration to the Naga Hills. The latter district was not 
censused in 1881, and it is thus impossible to ascertain what was the number of the 
Cachar-born population then resident there. The present census shows the number 
to be 2,989, and it is not improbable that a number of these are recent settlers from 
North Cachar. The return for the Khasi and Jaintia Hills shows 728 persons born in 
Cachar, against only 202 in 1881, and no doubt a number of the new settlers are immigrants 
from North Cachar. On the whole, therefore, it is probable that the decrease during the 
last decennium is entirely due to emigration, and not to an excess of deaths over births.* 

31. No detailed comparison with the results of 1881 can be instituted in the case 

„ of the Naga Hills district, as it was not censused on that 

Naga Hills. 

occasion. A very careful estimate, however, was framed by 
the Deputy Commissioner, who calculated that the population then amounted to 94,380.! 

The population, as now ascertained by a regular census, amounts to 122,867,0! whom 
26,416 were found in the Mokokchang subdivision, which has been included in the 
district since 1881. The remainder (96,451) represents the number of persons living in 
the area for which the estimate referred to above was framed, and the close agreement 
between the two results shows how accurate that estimate was.} The district contains 
nearly three thousand settlers from Cachar, most of whom are Kacha Nagas from the 
North Cachar subdivision, and slightly over seven thousand persons from Nowgong, these 
latter being chiefly Mikirs, whose habits are notoriously migratory. Immigration properly 
so called, that is to say, immigration from other provinces, does not exist, the only 
residents of this class being men in the local regiment or police battalion, or otherwise in 
Government service, together with a very small number of traders from Bengal, none 
of whom are permanently settled in the district. 


32. The population of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills has risen from 169,360 in 1881 to 


Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

Statement No. 37 , showing the variation in 
the population of the Khasi and Jaintia 


197,904 at t the present census, the net 
increase being 28,544, or 16 85 per cent. Of 
this, 25,776, or 1558 percent., is due to natural 


growth, 2,150, or 1 27 percent., to immigration 
from other districts, and 618, oro - 36 per cent., 
to settlers from other provinces. The number 
of emigrants is larger than in 1881 ; and if 
these are taken as part of the natural growth, 
the gain will be 16 73 per cent, for the decade, 
or 1 56 per cent, per annum, — a rate of increase 
which would be thought considerable in any 
country. The reason for this high figure 
appears to be that the greater part of the 
district is entirely free from malarious jungles, and that the people are industrious, 
and in consequence very well to do. 



• Tha population appear* to have been decreasing steadily for a number of years. In 1856*57 it 11 stated to have amounted to 29,418 (Allen's 
Rftptrt)i and in 1873 it was estimated at 37*773. There is, however, some uncertainty regarding the boundaries at the time of these estimates, 
t Including 1,380 persons, who were regularly censused In the station of Kohima, 

t It was, however, followed by another estimate two years later, in which the population was considerably overstated. 


12 
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the popU* statement No. 38, showing flic changes in 
latlon. the population of the Khasi and Jaintia 

II ills by subdivisions. 
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The sadr subdivision shows a somewhat more rapid rate of increase than Jowai, 

the reason apparently being partly thaj the 

former contains the headquarters station, Shillong, 
which is also the capital of the province, and 
partly that Jowai has a rather unhealthy terai, 
and is inhabited by opium-eating Lalungs 
and Mikirs, as well as by persons of Khasi 
extraction. The migration between the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills and other districts is very 
slight, and consists mainly of cultivators, who 
cross and recross the boundary when they change their old clearances for new 
ones. The other foreigners are chiefly officials and traders settled in Shillong. 

23. There was no regular census of the whole of the Garo Hills district in 1881. The 
Garo Hitts. plains portion was censuscd synchronously, but 

Statement No. 30, showing the variation iu the | n (he hills an estimate was framed by applying 
population of the Garo Hills district. . .% , • j l r i , i 

1 1 J to the ascertained number of houses the 

average population per house found in 
certain test villages. A comparison of these 
results with those of the actual census carried 
out on this occasion shows an increase of 
12,022, or 1097 per cent., of which 9,568, or 
8 73 per cent., is due to natural growth, and 
2*38 per cent, to immigration from other dis- 
tricts, while the number of persons born in 
other provinces shows a slight decrease. Nearly all the immigrants from other districts 
come from the adjacent district of Goalpara, and are found chiefly in the plains riiauzas, 
from which there has been, to a less extent, a corresponding emigration across the Goalpara 
boundary. The total number of persons of other provinces censuscd in the district is 
less by 161 than in 1881, although the figures then returned were for a small portion of the 
district only.* The decrease would have been greater still had it not been for the presence 
of two elephant-catching parties in the district at the time of the census,! who numbered 
in all about 900 souls. Including persons born in the Garo Hills but censuscd else- 
where, the natural growth of the population amounts to 12*21 per cent, in the ten years, 
or 1*14 per cent, per annum. As the district has in parts suffered very severely from 
kala-azar, it is improbable that this increase is altogether real. It seems likely that part 
at least is due to the population having been slightly underestimated in 1881. 

34 * Turning now to the increase in the population of the province generally, it will 

Changes in the total population hc seen irom statement in the margin that there has 

of the province. been a net advance of 595,407, or 12*19 P er cent. Of this, 

365 ; 445 > or 7 48 per cent., represents the natural growth, and 229,962, or 4*71 per cent. 
Statement No. 40, siftwing the changes in the population the increase due to immigration. 

of the province generally. The real natural increase is, however, 

somewhat less, as the figures givep in 
the statement include a population of 
70,050 in North Lushai and the 
Mokokchang subdivision of the Naga 

Hills, which were not included in the 

«■ 

operations of 1881. Excluding the 
inhabitants of these tracts, the natural 
growth amounts to 6' 09 per cent, in 

* At the tame time thia wm the only part of the district In which foreigner# would be found to any appreciable extent, 
t ThoK of the Government Khedda Department and of the MahArAja of ShusKang Durgapur. 
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Natural growth. 


Immigration. 


the io years, or *59 per cent, per annum. The natural growth of the different Variationsin 

disfriqjts has already been discussed. The general result appears to be that the population the popu- 

of the eastern portion of the province is advancing far ktion, 
more rapidly than| that of the western districts. The 

natural increase in Cachar is more than three times as great as in Sylhet. In the 

Brahmaputra Valley, Goalpara shows a considerable decrease in its natural population, 
and so also does Kamrup, though to a less extent. The population of Darrang is 
stationary, that of Nowgong is growing at the rate of 10 per 1,000 per annum, and that 
of Sibsagar at the annual rate of 11*5 per 1,000, while in Lakhimpur the rate reaches 
17*3 per i,ooo, which is approximately the same as in Cachar, the eastern district of the 
Surfna Valley. The growth of the population in the hill districts cannot be stated with 
any degree of accuracy. 

The increase in the number of immigrants from other provinces is remarkable ; 

the number of persons born elsewhere is 510,672, against 
280,710 in 1881, being an increase of nearly 82 per 
cent, in the course of the decade. This subject will be more fully dealt with 
in the chapter on birt hr places, but I may state here that out of the total number of 
immigrants about 424,000, or 83 per cent., are probably persons who originally came 
to the province as garden coolies, and that of the remainder, some 61,000, or 
nearly 12 percent., are cultivators from adjacent districts of Bengal. I have cal- 
culated that on the average an annual immigration of close upon 39,000 persons 
must have taken place in order to keep up the number of immigrants censuscd 
in Assam in 1 88 1 , and produce the increase over that number which has been 
recorded at the present census.* 

The loss to the province by emigration during the inter-censal interval has been 
very slight. The total number of persons born in Assam 
who were censused in other provinces in 1881 was 41,038* 
and the number has now risen to 43,611, so that the net increase of persons born 

in the province who have emigrated during the decade over the number of such 

persons who were absent in 1881, but have since returned, is only 2,573. The total net 
emigration of persons born in Assam is therefore represented by this figure, plus the 
number required to keep up the emigrant population of 1881, which at the 'assumed 
death rate of 35 per 1,000 would involve an annual exodus of 1,687 persons. 

35 - The rate of increase during the past ten years in Assam is compared with that in 
Comparison With other provinces, other provinces in statement No. 41. The growth of the 

population is less than in Lower Burma, and is also below 

that returned for Madras and Bombay, where the figures 

represent a recovery from the famine of 1 877, but, with 
these exceptions, the rate of increase in Assam exceeds 
that of other provinces. The Punjab comes next with 
an advance of 1642 per cent., and then the Central 
Provinces with 9 51. But, as I have already pointed out, 
the comparatively rapid increase in this province is 
largely due to the greater number of immigrants, who bear 
a higher proportion to the total population than was shown 
at the census of 1881 for any province except Berar and 
Lower Burma. Excluding the increase due to immigration, 
the rate is only 7 48 per cent., or less than in any 
province except Bengal and the North-Western Provinces and far less than the vast 
areas of waste land and the general prosperity of the inhabitants would have led one to 
anticipate. 

* On the Assumption that immigrant* who were settled In the province In i88j die at the normal rate of 35 per 1,000 per annum and the 
acclimatised new vtivals at the rate of 40 per i.ooo, 


Emigration. 


Statement No . 41, comparing the 
rate of increase in A ssa m with 
that in other provinces. 
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36. I have explained that the slow rate of prograV*U> tdiie tisi^^vy death rate 
rather than to a deficiency in the.annu^^ttitnber of btrths, 

Condition. , , .■ , 1 

and this point will be further dwelt.. disconnection 
with the age statistics of the people. It has already been pomted" 4 ut that much 
of the mortality is avoidable, and it is to be hoped that • the time is not far 
distant when a better knowledge of the laws of health and sanitation may cause 
much of this needless loss of life to disappear, and with it the painful anomaly of 
an exceptionally slow rate of natural increase in a country where the population 
is unusually sparse and the main obstacle in the way of a more rapid growth of 
its material prosperity is the want of a sufficient number of inhabitants to reclaim 
its fertile soil from the jungles which now infest it. 



CHAPTER III.— I HE RELIGIONS OF THE P0f>LE. 



Diagram shewing the Number of Persons belonging to each of the Main Religions in Assam. 

The total population oj all religions u> shewn horizontally , the percentage ichich the members of each religion bear to the total population u sheicn vertically . 

The absolute population of each small square is 1,000. 
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CHAPTER III.— THE RELIGIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 
IMPERIAL TABLES V AND VI. 


37. Very little is known about the early religious history of Assam. The Buddhists Religions. 

of the present day are all foreigners, either Shans or 

Early religious history. , , ,. 

Bhutias ; but there seems to be every reason to believe 
that the doctrines of Sakya Muni were widely spread amongst the indigenous 
population of the province at some previous period of its history. Traces of Buddhist 
architecture are discernible in the temples of Kdmdkhya, Singheswar, and Hdjo, and 
the latter contains a statue of Buddha, which the common people call the Mahamuni, 
and which is still visited by Buddhist pilgrims from Bhutan and Tibet. Another statue 
of Buddha is to be seen carved in the rock on the bank of the Brahmaputra below the 
dak bungalow at Gauhati, and a ruined temple at Singri Parbat is, like Htijo, in great 
repute amongst the Bhutias.* In the life of Sankar Deb, we are told how he mec with 
and converted two Buddhists in the Nowgong district, and the account of Ralph Fitch, 
who travelled in India in the sixteenth century, shows that Buddhist principles were still 
powerful amongst the people in the western part of the Koch kingdom. f But the 
influence of that religion must even then have been on the decline. Hinduism had for 
years been the religion of the rulers of the country, and to-day there are no traces of 
Buddhism remaining, except possibly in the general laxity regarding caste, { and 
the monastic constitution of the Vaishnava Sattras on the Majuli and elsewhere. 

The date when Buddhism was introduced into Assam is unknown ; but we have it on 
the authority of Hiouen Thsang, the celebrated Chinese traveller who toured through 
India during the years 629 to 645 A.D., that at that period Buddhism was unknown. 

He visited Kdmarupa at the invitation of the king Kumar Bhaskara Varman, and in 
his description of the country says “ the people adore and sacrifice to the Devas, and 
have no faith in Buddha ; hence from the time Buddha appeared in the world, even 
down to the present time, there never as yet has been built one Saugharama as a place 
for the priests to assemble. There are as many as a hundred Deva temples and different 
sectaries to the number of several myriads.” $ There were, however, signs that Buddhist 
tenets were even then beginning to gain ground. There were some disciples of ' the 
pure faith ’ who said their prayers in secret, and the king, though he had no faith in 
Buddha, much respected Srdnianas of learning. He was, besides, apparently a vassal 
of Sildditya II of Kanouj, and at his summons attended one of the great Buddhist 
conferences assembled by that monarch. It appears, therefore, that the Buddhist period 
lay somewhere between the middle of the seventh and the end of the fifteenth century, 
and it seems not improbable that the Pal kings of Assam were an offshoot of the 
Buddhist line of that name who ruled in Bengal|| from 855 to 1040 A.D., and that 
Buddhism was at its zenith in Assam during their tenure of power. 


* It in more particularly in favour amongst barren women. Prajnn Debt, the emblem of creative power, la venerated by the Buddhist', just as 
the linga is adored amongst certain sects of Hindus. 

t "There they be all Gentiles and will kill nothing. They have hospitals for sheep* goats* dogs, rats, birds, and for nil living animals. If a man rati h 
or buy any quick thing in other places, and bring It thither, th cy will give him money for it, or other victuals, and keep it l» their hospitals or let it yn. 
They will give meat to the ants." [Apud BlOchmtmn, Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, *873, page 940,) 

t This 11 alio capable of other explanations, such as the small proportion of Aryan immigrants, or ,thc Influence of the Vaishnava tca» Kings of 


Sankar Deb, 

S Beal'i ‘Buddhilt Records of the Western World*, volume II, page 196. A writer In the Calcutta Rnl/ru, November 1867, makes Hiouen Thsan 
tell quite a dtf W nnt tale, but this is because he wrongly identified Valsall with Kamrup, 

| Ral Ooggtoht Ram Barua* In his ‘Burntfl* (page 4>). says the Assam PA1 dynasty was Buddhist, but docs not quote his authority. The 
coincidence taww, Rc. With the Bengal Pile makes it probable that this was the case, and further confirmation is derived from the fact that 
Assam is said to have been conquered by Deva Pala of Bengal, Circa 900 A.D. (Dutt*s ‘Ancient India \ volume HI, page 144), 
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Religions. 38. But whether Buddhism was ever the State religion or not, it is clear that it was 

preceded, as it was followed, by Hinduism. What The 
tenets of the earlier Hindu rulers were is a matter of" some 
uncertainty. The king of KAmarupa at the time of Hitmen Thsang’s visit is described 
as of the rare of Narayan Deb, and the Brahman of Upper Assam whfl housed the Ahom 
king Chudangplni during his helpless childhood was also a worshipper of Vishnu.* 
In the Jogini Tantra, Krishna is said to have given the kingdom of Kamarupa to the 
Asura, Narak, and when he thought fit to kill him, to have similarly befriended 
his son Bhogdatta. O11 the other hand, Kamrup is the place where the Tantrik 
worship is said to have originated, and is, besides, the scene of many of the advent uies 
of Siva, which are described at length in the Jogini Tantra and other religious works. f 
39 * The Hindus of the present day belong chiefly to two sects, — the Vaishnava and 
the Sakta. Of these, in their present form, the Sukta is 
the more ancient. Its fundamental element is the worship 
of the female principle, the procreative power of the divinity 
as manifested by personified desire.]: The adherents of this sect base their observances 
on the Tantras, a series of religious works in which the various ceremonies, prayers, and 
incantations are prescribed in the form of a dialogue between Siva and his wife Parbati. The 
followers of the Tantras consider them to be a fifth Veda of equal antiquity and superior 
authority. $ Their religious ceremonies have frequently been the subject of adverse criticism. 
Robinson says [| that some of the formulas used at the festival in honour of Kamilkhya 
relate to things that can never become the subject of description, and that “ the 
most abominable rites are practised and licentious scenes exhibited, which it is scarcely 
possible to suppose the human mind could be capable of devising.” I am not aware 
on what authority he framed this extremely strong denunciation, but his statements 
are supported by other writers, and have not, so far as I know, been contradicted. It is 
well known that dancing girls are maintained at all the principal temples, and it seems 
certain that a great deal of licentiousness is permitted under 1 he guise of religion . 1 % 

The main doctrinal divergence between Sakfas and Vaishnavas is that the former 
believe in the efficacy of sacrifices, whereas the latter do not. At the present day 
goats and pigeons are daily offered by the Saktas, and the? sacrifice of buffaloes is not 
infrequent. In former times, human beings were also immolated at the shrine of Kali. 
When the temple of Kamukhya was rebuilt in 1565 A.D., Nar Narayan consecrated 
it with numerous sacrifices, including 140 men, whose heads he offered to the goddess 
on copper plates.** Similar sacrifices were frequently offered at the copper temple 
at Sadiya, and at Beltolah in Kamrup. it was owing to the seizure of four British 
subjects for this atrocious purpose that the Raja of Jaintia was deposed in 1835. 

40. It is not to be wondered at that.thc public mind should have revolted against such 
a religion almost as soon as it was established. The leader 
of the revolt was Sankar Deb, ft the great grandson of 


Vaishnavism.— Sankar Deb. 


• rage 13 r>f Uie'Atain I’.uranji ’ by Kasi Nr.ih 'famuli Phuken. 

t It 1% fur instance, tlic 1'l.u c where part of Sati's body fell, ami the place where Hamden rcmit-rcd Im form after Sii a had turned him lo 
a«.hc-. 11 k i‘-land of Lm.iuand in Ihe Hrahmaj.utra 1* said to li,i\e been mnstrurted by Si\a to tern n lnm«clt during the day when returning lute one 

nmrmng from ;in amatory visit to the goddts* Kiinnikhv a. 

* O. W ikon’s * Religion of the Hindu* Chap. VI, page 240. 

I he t xaa date at winch the) wire wrrttcn is uncertain. Some of them are referred to in the Pnr/m*, and arc, therefore, presumably, of greater 
qvik. 1 he Jogini lantr.i, which dial* more partn ul.irlv with Assam, in it* present form, is probablv not more than joo or 300 year* old. It i* 
„ * * ^ * ' tU ‘* * lX * date*, ati in t.ii h fresh copy ndditmu* and alterations have been made. A ropy of the Jogini Tantra, in the possession of a 

• n if How It MnJianpur, contain* references to event* which occurred at the beginning of the present century, 

II Nescriptkc Account of Assam’, page 358, 

’ ? n H'UrtMiug account of S&ktiwn is guru hy Professor Mumcr Williams in hi* work on ‘Religious l.ifcaml Thought in India'. He sums 
up the principal ntn as follow* : 0 

u I he drinking of wine and liquors of various kind*. j 3. The eating of t,sh. 

ating of meat. J 4. The eating of pari heel or fried grain. 

5. Sexual union. 

^,v ^ * Puriislii.anu h ’ in the possession of Raja hakhinarayan Kuor of Ilowll Mohanpur. 

' ami nf »> . a », ^ ^ ^ een ^ orn in a,,< * to l,avc diwl * n A. I). I here is ev ulencc that he lived in the reign of Nar Narly&n, 1548-1584 

ic om King Lhuhuinung, alias Swarga Nardyan, 1497-1539. but the exact dates of his birth and death cannot be verified. 
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Bamunias. 


Mahapurushias. 


Moamarias. 


Chandibar Kiyastha. lie was born at Botodroba in Nowgong, and preached a purified Religions. 
Vai^Jinavism, in which he inculcated the doctrine of salvation by faith and prayer rather 
than by sacrifices. He had spent twelve years in Bengal, during which time he had 
learnt from Chaitanya the principles of the new religion which he afterwards propagated 
in Assam. He at first took up his abode in Ahom territory, but was subjected to much 
petty persecution, owing to the enmity of the Brahmans, who had the ear of the Ahom 
king. Eventually one of his disciples was killed, and he then went to Barpeta, where he 
proclaimed the new religion far and wide. 

He had appointed Madhab Deb, a Kayastha like himself, as his successor, but on 
his death this nomination was not universally accepted, and 
several of his Brahman disciples broke off, and formed 
separate sects of their own. The chief of these were Deb D&inudar, Hari Deb, and Gopal 
Deb, who founded numerous Sattras, of which the most important are Auniati, Dakhinptit^ 

Garumur, and Kurua Bahi. The main difference between their tenets and those held 
by Madhab and his followers is that the former pay more attention to the distinctions of 
caste, and are not so uncompromising in their hostility to idols and sacrifices. The 
present Goseins deny the account of the origin of their sects quoted above, and 

repudiate all connection with Sankar Deb and other Sudra 
divines. Amongst his own followers, Madhab attained even 
a greater repute than Sankar Deb. He was himself more of an ascetic than Sankar Deb, 
but permitted greater laxity to his followers, who are known as Mahapurushias. The 
headquarters of the sect is at Barpeta. In Lower Assam the Mahnpurushia form of 
Yaishnavism is more generally professed, while in Upper Assam the Bamunia tenets of 
Dd m udar, Hari Deb, and Gopal Deb predominate. 

The only important Sudra Sattra in Upper Assam is that of theMatakor Moamaria 
Gosein, whose followers are drawn from the lower castes, and 
chiefly from the Dorns and Haris. The Gosein is a Kalita> 
and the sect is presumably an offshoot of the reformation effected by Sankar Deb.* Its 
adherents were persecuted by the later Ahom rulers, who tried to convert them 
forcibly to Saktisin, until eventually they rebelled and drove the Ahom king toGauhati. 

They were in their turn defeated, and the conflict continued until Captain Welsh came 
to the assistance of the ruling prince. The sect still has a considerable number of 
adherents in the Sibsagar and Lakhimpur districts. 

41. Between the Mahapurushias and the Bamunias no room was left for the old 

Sakta form of religion, which was almost entirely stamped 
out. It was afterwards revived by the Ahom King Rudra 

Singh, who wished to adopt Hinduism, and, being too proud to take the Saran from a 
subject, imported Krishnanim Bhatt Achsirji from Nuddea. Krishnanlm was a Sakta, and 
was given the temple of Kamakhya, from which he took the name of Parbatia Gosein, 

On the accession of Lakshmi, Rudra Singh’s youngest son, the Parbatia Gosein refused 
to recognise him on the score of illegitimacy, and he therefore imported a new priest, 
who was also a Sakta, and was the first of the Na Goseins. These, with the 
Nati Goseins, who are descended from the Parbatia Goseins, are the chief heads of the 
Sfikta worship in Assam, and, owing to the favour in which they were held by the Ahom 
kings, they have succeeded in regaining a good deal of the ground lost by the S&ktas in 
consequence of the preaching of Sankar Deb and his followers.! 

42. The ignorance of the common people regarding the tenets which they nominally 

•Latter-day tendencies- Sakta or profess is so great, and the return of sect was therefore st> un- 
Vaishnava. trustworthy, that it was thought to be useless to attempt to 

♦The tradition l<* that Anirodh, the founder of the sect, was one of four dis< iplcs to win * some property had bun entrusted by their (iosem • that 
he stole the property, and hdug defected was put into a basket and thrown Into the river. He landed near Nowgong, ami lived on the Moaman m 
from which comes the name ‘Moamaria Another explanation of the name is that it w»as applied to the members of the sect in contempt, because they 
were in the habit of cate lung and eating the Moo fish. The other title of the Gosein is derived from the Matak country, m which the majority of his 
followers formerly resided. 

t There arc still a tew pre-Vaishnava S&kus whose Goseins are called Mukali Murd , from their habit oi wearing no head*gcar, 

VOL. I. 


Sakta revival. 
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Religions. 'tabulate the information contained under this head in the census schedules. It is impossible, 
therefore, to gauge (he tendency of each sect to increase or die out by reference '"to 
actual figures. I am, however, inclined to think that Saktism has more vital force than 
Vaishnavism. Many Vaishnavas are attracted by the more realistic worship of the Saktas, 
and offer sacrifices at Kiiimikliya, despite the remonstrances of their spiritual guides.* 

43 . One sect of Hindus, if it can be described as such, still remains to be mentioned. 

_ . . I refer to the Brahmos. The persons of this persuasion have 

been included as Hindus in Table VI, partly because they 
desired to be classified as such, and partly because many actually returned themselves as 
Hindus in the enumeration schedules, so that the number returned as Brahmos does not 
by any means adequately represent the real number of persons who belong to this 
modified form of Hinduism. Details of those who did return themselves separately have 
been given in Provincial Tables V and VI, which show the number to be 148 males and 
91 females, total 239, a figure which, as already stated, is far below the actual facts. It 
seems unnecessary to give any detailed account of the rise, progress, and tenets of Brah- 
moism, as the sect appertains to Bengal rather than to this province, and has been fully 
described by Professor Monicr \\ illiams. Most of its adherents are immigrants from Bengal, 
and it has made very little way amongst the indigenous Assamese. There is, however, a 
small mission at work amongst the Khasis, which is said to be meeting with fair success. 

44 - The total number of Hindus enumerated in Assam is 2,997,072, or 34-72 per 
Growth of Hinduism cannot be * he population. It is unfortunately impossible to 

ascertained by comparison with compare these figures with those relumed in 1 88 1 as on that 

the figures of 1881. • 1 . ' , ’ 

occasion only one column was provided in the schedules for 

religion and caste, and the return was therefore in many cases defective. In t he case of the 

hill tribes, the tribe only was returned, and no distinction could, therefore, be made afterwards 

between those who were Hindus and those who were not. It was thus necessary to class 

the whole of each tribe either as Hindu or Animistic, and there were no figures to show to 

which category the majority of the tribe belonged. The rule adopted appears to have 

been that tribes on the frontier which were altogether beyond Hindu influence were shown 

as Animistic, and those which were beginning to come under that influence as Hindu. 

Whether this method of classification was the best possible or not is immaterial ; whatever 

had been the classification adopted in the census office, the defect in the original schedules 

would have made it impossible to prepare a numerically correct return. On this occasion 

religion has been returned separately from caste, and the persons in each aboriginal tribe 

who have returned themselves as Hindus have been shown as such, while those who did 

not so return themselves have been entered as belonging to animistic forms of bclief.f 

. A basis has therefore been laid for future comparison. 

, r 77 - - - «« * 

v ‘ kU,h »‘ uld ,,ut ‘’ s ‘ ,ril .v .1 \« rv brief one, as any more detailed an omit would be out m n 

; r ,ima m,,y 

«■ , . , y ™ Assistant ( otninm^|..iicrs now serving in Assam, Mr. M. N. (, hose and Kui S C M-inrrii'.- 

XETStr.Zim '!" - — ■< «■ — - „„ 

Buddhist SangluWmns. Similarly SUtism seems to |„„ ,. r ’ mOI, ' ,slcrK " i ">eir crow dent resident III, .ikats remind ouct.ircil.lv of the 

T.iuhiim.-msutrilKvs.Mriusta,,;:, t,.^ 7,7 rcZ,^, “ L 7 ET prei ,Uhe,„ f converts. 

of Wilson's 1 Reliition of the I„.-|, and trig praxtlec ,„K...h llc^r, asd^lTL W * f* 

gr.,c and Jr Grdm de.^ u/Zm , hc ! 7 ^ " K "" —r villages have the, sacred 

divination are still practised amongst the Inver castes. c,u ’ |,, "" tl1 talj mity .miles iipnn them. On such in.asiona also exorcism pnd 

‘ f hC *'>'»>' — * - «™e.hi„g else, and the principle 

to define his creed, or described it by any other name than H t f ** C ““ |ab ’ W,ICTC Mr ' ,bbctson ‘ vaid “ ,iu -‘ r y who was unable 

a Hindu.- Hut ,t should he remeu. E a “ , 7' T* "'T ' " '* ’ l,me — M< to I. and e.assm, a. 

It L true, and In „me possildy the": £ 'ITT" T ‘ i' 7^ ^ “* *" "'*<»»• 1* - » 

a* case. There are large masse, of JL " ni nn.oi l, ? , “ , ' an, "" ng *+ W '" ln: “ ‘W*«bh here a. elsewhere. B„, th |. not " 

nr returns pr. , h ' V «• ~ ‘ha. they arc Hindu, because they do not deny I, I. vttl £ 
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45* But, although figures cannot be given to show the extent to which Hinduism .Religions. 

% has spread during the past ten years, it is well known that 

^Jie Hindu Propaganda. , . c , . . ... . . 

the work or proselytisation is steadily going on. Ihe time- 

honoured theory that a man cannot become a Hindu unless he is born a Hindu* has long 

since been demolished, and the methods in which the conversion is effected have been 

the subject of some interesting notes by Sir A. C. Lyall and others. + 


Conversion by fiction. 


46. The first, and perhaps the most important, may be described as conversion 

by fiction. The Brahmans ingratiate themselves with the 
bead of the tribe, discover that he is a Hindu of unexception- 
able antecedents, whose ancestors have for some reason thought fit to conceal their identi- 
ty, and present him with a brand new genealogy, in which his descent is traced back 
to some god in the Hindu Pantheon or potentate in Hindu mythology. Thus, the 
Koch kings are said to be descended from Siva, who, assuming the form of Ifaria Mandal, 


had intercourse with his wife, who was no other than an incarnation of Parbati. While 
furnishing a divine origin for the king, the rest of the tribe were not forgotten; it was 
explained to them that they were Kshettriyas who had fled eastwards to escape from the 
wrath of Parasurama, and had remained there ever since disguised as Meches and Kochcs. 
The Kuchari kings of Hiramba were similarly converted, and, after their ancestry 
had been satisfactorily traced back to Bhim, the two chiefs, Krishna and Govind Chandra, 
were placed about 1790 A.D. in the body of a large copper image of a cow, and thence 
produced as reclaimed Hindus to an admiring people. The whole of the Kachan's of that 
part of the country were also admitted to be of Kshettriya origin, and were allowed to 
assume the thread on declaring their adherence to the orthodox faith. The conversion 
of the Manipuris happened in precisely the same way. Arjun was alleged to have been 
the founder of the royal family, while the masses of the people, like the Kachans, were 
admitted to he concealed Kshettriyas; and to this day a Nsiga or Kuki, on conversion, 
is at liberty at once to describe himself accordingly, and to assume the sacred thread. For 
the Ahoms, Indra} was selected as the progenitor of the kings, but no special origin appears 
to have been assigned to the common people, so that an Ahom on conversion takes as 
low a place in the Hindu caste system in his own estimation as he does in that of 
orthodox Hindus. 


47. The above method of conversion seems to have been reserved for ruling princes 
^ , , , and powerful tribes, and no new cases have occurred during 

the present century. It has the advantage of immediately 
furnishing large masses of new converts, but it involves concessions which the Brahmans 
are not inclined to make without a prospect of getting an equivalent in return. Members of 
the tribes whose ancestry has already been invented continue to claim admittance to their 
reputed caste on conversion, but other aboriginals are kept on a much lower footing. 
Sometimes they change their name and enter a caste specially reserved for them, and 
sometimes they become Hindus without changing their tribal appellation. But in either 
case their position is a comparatively low one. In the Assam Valley the ‘ Koch 9 is the 
great caste for converts. It is curious how this word, which was originally used to designate 
a tribe, the members of which in Eastern Bengal and Goalpara discard the term on entering 
the Hindu system, should have survived in Assam as the name of a recognised Hindu caste, 


* Each person's statement as to his religion ha* been accepted. It Is therefore unnecessary to enter upon a discussion of wlint is nnd what is not a 
Vlindu. It is sufficient to say that the term includes alike the aboriginal convert who places himself under the protection of a r.oscm and the Brahman 
who IkMicvcs not in the Veda* nor observe* the ceremonies prescribed there, but u ho hesitates to sever himself from the social system of his rare. 1 may, 
hflftrcvcr, quote the views of a recent writer m the Cahmia Hi-v/w, who is lum«clf a Hindu, lie says that the Hindus are those people of India who 
belong to a hierarchy of caste, and that what the Hindus or ,i vnaior portion ot the community do h Hinduism. He adds that Hinduism is not a 
religious organisation, but a purely social sv stem. The definition thus given may In: criticised as vague and negative, Imt I believe it m the best which 
can be supplied. A Hindu, it seems to me, is a person who recognises caste. 

t The dillcrenl methods ot conversion have been well summarised by Mr. Risky at pages xv I, xv n, volume 1 of his * Tribes and Castes of Mcegal \ 
t Indra enters also Into the traditions of the Alon-Auam me*, and Forbes tells us that be alone of the great Vedie gods has been admitted into 
Buddhist mythology ( 'Languages of Further India’, page 41). It n» thus a question whether the Ahom Kings brought their tradition regarding thetf 
descent from Indra with them to Assam, or whether it was manufactured for them here by the Brahmans, 

ms 
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Religions, into which art absorbed converts from amongst the KAchriri,* LAlung,*Mikir, and other 
aboriginal tribes. Perhaps the idea was that members of ot her tribes should not be allowed 
to assume the same name on conversion as that reserved for the dominant tribe, buPthat, 
when converted, they were thought to be well enough rewarded if permitted to denote them- 
selves by the appellation borne by the latter before they embraced Hinduism. But even this 
name cannot be adopted all at once. When a KAchAri first puts himself under the protection 
of a Gosein, he is called a Sarania.f At this stage, Hinduism is little more than a name. 
He eats pigs and fowls, and continues to drink strong liquor. After a time he modifies his 
mode of living somewhat, and becomes a Modiihi, and then after several generations, when he 
has given up or concealed his taste for all forbidden food and drink, and become, in outward 
appearance at least, a ceremonially pure Hindu, he is accepted as a KAmtAli or Bor Koch. 
This, however, is a matter of many years, as madh and pig’s flesh are dear to the aboriginal 
palate, and many a man who would fain be admitted as a true Hindu remains outside the 
pale, because it is not in him to forswear the nourishing diet of his ancestors. $ 

In the eastern portion of the Brahmaputra Valley, where the Goseins are of the 
Vaishnava persuasion, the fiction implied by this change of name is not considered 
necessary, § and a KAchAri, Ahoin or other aboriginal|| continues to retain his tribal appel- 
lation. In the Surma Valley, excluding the KAchAris and Manipuris, who claim to be 
Kshettriyas, there are very few aboriginal tribes. A few Tipperahs, however, are to be 
found in Sylhet ; some of these have been converted, and now bear the name ‘ Rarh ’, 
a term the origin of which seems to be uncertain. 


48. The inducements to conversion are not always apparent. Occasionally a 

Inducements to conversion. G ° Se ' n £ ocs ain0n & St tlle P C0 P le with mu( ' h and 

ceremony, and invites converts to come forward ;f but as a 

general rule it would seem that it is more the effect of the exclusiveness of their 
Hindu neighbours than the efforts of the Goseins which induces these rude tribes to 


change their social status. For, after all, it is a matter of social position more than 
anything else. Hinduism asks for very little in the way- of dogma or belief : a man may 
be a theist or shamanist, it is all one, so long as he conforms to certain prescribed 
usages ; and if he consents to conform to these, he is rewarded by a recognised place 
in the Hindu system without being troubled with questions regarding the orthodoxy of 
his religious beliefs.** It is the desire to rise in the social scale which induces the KachAri 


or Ahom to call himself a ‘ Hindu ’ ; and, considering the little that is asked in return, 
it is a wonder that the process of conversion, if the word may be used in this connection, 
does not make even more rapid progress than it at present appears to be doing. 


49 - The tribes amongst which most progress has been made in the past are those 
_ .. . , the rulers of which were flattered by the illustrious ancestry 

version. provided for them by the Brahmans, and were thereby 

induced to make Hinduism a State religion. Thus, after 
Sib Sing embraced that religion, the Ahoms, who held aloof, were looked upon as a 
separate and lower caste, and the same was also the case with the Koch, who declined 
to become Hindus. Amongst these tribes, therefore, the great majority are now 
Hindus. The tribes in the hills, on the other hand, have as yet come but very little 


* ’I he theory of a Kuhcttnya origin hu#nnly been allowed for the Khch&rlsof the kingdom of Hifamba or Cathar. Those of the Brahmaputra 
Valley are Ignorant of the more noble ancestry claimed b> their kinsmen la the North Cachar Hills. 

t The exact term varies. In Darning and Kamrup it is Sarani*j In Nowgong, Phalrl or Sam Koch. Hercm.a Koch is another synonym, 
l kven the KAmtAli Koch Indulge In pig's flesh lu s*r tt, and I well remember the efforts made by a local Gosein in MangaJdal some years ago 
to induce this class to exclude pork and other foHrtdfen food from their diet. Some few promised to do so, .but; the majority declined, and even those 
whm hound themselves by promises soon forgot them, 

S The ‘ Hhagavata Parana*, which is the great authority for the Vaishnavas, teaches that all castes, and even the ‘Mlecchas’, may learn to hkVe 
faith in Vishnu. ~ 

V Here and elsewhere * aboriginal' is used In a loose sense as a convenient way of referring to the non-Hindu clement In the population. 

% The Vaishuava Goscms of Upper Assam are said to display the greatest anxiety to secure converts. 

has already been pointed out that there is much in the religious beliefs of people belonging to castes which rank much higher thAn the Koch 

which ,s quite foreign to the Hinduism of the Vedas or even of the FurAnsu. The Pantheon of the Hindus, as of the Romans, has room for ail 

the tribal gods of Itt aboriginal converts. 
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into contact with Hinduism, and as a rule have not been brought to any great extent Religions, 
under its influence. A few Khasis bordering on the plains of Sylhet have adopted the 
VaisHTtava form of Hinduism under the influence of a preacher of their own race, 
and a few Mikirs in Nowgong have entered the Koch caste. But these are cases in 
which people belonging to the hill tribes have come into contact with people of the 
plains. Those who reside in the hills still retain their ancient animistic forms of worship. 

There is a third class of aboriginal tribes which have not been converted en masse 
under the influence of fiction and the authority of their rulers, and which do not reside 
outside the influence of Hinduism. It is amongst these tribes that the process of 
conversion which has been described above is at the present day going on. The 
precise extent to which each tribe appears to have come under Hindu influence will 
be discussed in the caste chapter ; it will suffice here to say that the tribes most amenable 
to Hinduism appear to be the Ahoms and the Chutiyas,* while the most steady resistance 
to conversion is offered by the Kdcharis of the Brahmaputra Valley. It may be added 
that the Vaishnava Goseins of Upper Assam seem to be more successful in obtaining 
converts than the Saktas or Mahapurushia Vaishnavas lower down the valley. 

50. Statement No. 42 shows the number of Hindus in each district of the pro- 
vince and the proportion which the professors of this religion 
bear to the total population. As would naturally be expected, 

the ratio is highest in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, where the process of converting the 
™ 1- ... » . . r aboriginal tribes has been carried much 

further than in Lower Assam, and 
nearly all of them have now accepted 
Hinduism and have placed themselves 
under one or other of the numerous 
Vaishnava Goseins of that portion of 
the country. In Kamrup, Darrang, and 
Nowgong the proportion of persons of 
animistic beliefs is larger, and Muham- 
madanism has made more progress, 
but not so much as in Cachar, Sylhet 
and Goalpara, and especially in the 
two last mentioned districts. In the 
Naga, and Khasi and Jaintia Hills the 
proportion of Hindus is very small ; in 
the Garo Hills the somewhat larger proportion is due, not to the progress of Hinduism 
amongst the Garos, but to the fact that that district includes a considerable plains area in 
which Hindus are more numerous. 

51. The strength of the Hindu element in Assam, as compared with other provinces, 

is shown in statement No. 43. The per* 


Strength of Hindus in each district. 


Statement No. 42 , showing the number’ and proportion of 
Hindus in each district. 


District. 

Number of 

1 1 Indus, 

Percentage of 
Hindus to total 
population. 

Cachar Plains 

430,934 

65*48 

Sylhet 

1,016,008 

47*15 

Goalpara .. 

JOQ, (81 

46 it 

Kamrup 

145,197 

70 19 

Darraug . . *• 

191,037 

03*66 

Nowgong .. .. .. 

214.469 


Sibsagar 

4 1 *,745 

91*56 

Lakhimpur.. 

447,334 

8y*44 

North Cachar 

8,441 1 

43’ JO 

Naga Hills 

4.43* 


Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

4,567 

3 30 

Garo 1 1 tils .. 

H.J9J 

9*37 

North Lusha! (Civil aud Mihtar>) 

North l.ushai (estimated} 

t,0O7 

78 04 



Total for the Province •• 

2 . 997,072 

54 72 ~ 


Statement No. 4J, comparing the strength of the Hindu 
religion in Assam with that in other provinces. 


ccntage of Hindus is lower than in any other 
province except the Punjab and Burma, in 
the former of which the Musalmans and in 
the latter the Buddhists largely predominate. 
In Assam the number of Hindus is much 
larger than that of any other religion taken 
singly. It bears a lower ratio to the total 
population than in other provinces, because in 
addition to the Musalmans, there is a much 
larger number of persons of animistic forms of belief than there is in any other part of India. 

* At page 06 of the hut Census Report it was stated that the old priestly classes— the Ahom Dcodhait and the Chutlya Dcorin- still resisted the 
advance of Hinduism, but even these have given way, aud now accept the ministrations of Hindu Goseins, They have not however as yet 
abandoned strong drink and swine's flesh. 
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Religions, 


52. Muhammadanism in the Surma Valley practically dates from* the conquest of 
Sylhet by Sultan Sikandar and Shah Julal about 1384 ^.D. 

Rise Of Muhammadanism. Thcrc ^ appar(;ntly a few Musalinans before - " that 

date, as the story which is current regarding the conquest of the country ascribes it 
to the desire to avenge a Musalman whose child had been killed by the Hindu ruler 
Gaur Gobind, because a kite had carried off a portion of the flesh of a cow which he 
had sacrificed, and dropped it in the house of a Brahman. But even if there were previously 
a few Musa I mans in Sylhet, their number must have been very small, and there is no 
doubt that the real growth of this religion originated with the Muhammadan conquest. 
In the Brahmaputra Valley the Musalman religion obtained no converts until a much 
later date. The earliest believers in that faith who settled in the eastern districts were 
the remnants of the army of Turbuk, who were taken prisoners after that general’s defeat in 
1632. Lower Assam was frequently invaded by the Musalinans, but no permanent 
occupation was effected until 1637, when Goal para and part of Kamrup were permanently 
annexed to the empire, after the death of Parikhit Narayan, the Raja of the western Koch 
kingdom. The upper portion of the valley never formed part of the Musalman 
dominions. 


53. In the Brahmaputra Valley, the Musalinans are commonly known as ‘Gorias’, a 
term which connotes their origin from Gour, the headquar* 

Brief description of the Musai- ters 0 f ]SJ awa h S of Bengal. The great majority of persons 
mans of Assam. ..... 

professing this faith are, as in hastern Bengal, local converts 
from amongst the lower castes and aboriginal tribes, who on conversion describe themselves 
as Shekhs. There are a few families of Saiads and Moghals, who arc descendants of 
officials under the Musalman regime, and also some Pat bans, who are mostly immigrant 
traders. To describe the religious belief of the indigenous followers of Muhammad I 
cannot do better than quote the following extract from the last Census Report : 

The Musalman peasantry of the Assam Valley, like those* of Bengal, are rxtreinely ignorant of 
the elements of their faith. Some of them have* never heard of Mahomet ; some regard him as a 
personage corresponding in their system of religion to the Ram or Laehman of the* Hindus; others 
again be lieve that the word is an appellation expressive of the unity of God ; while some of the 
better educated explain that Mahomet is their Dangar Pir, or chief saint, the minor saints being 
four individuals named Hoji (Hajji), Ghoji (Gliazi), Aulliya, and Ambiya. Abu Hanifa appears 
as the son of Ali. The Koran is hardly read, even in Bengali, and in the original Arabic not at all ; 
and many of those who have heard of it cannot tell who wrote it. Yet any Muhammadan peasant, 
when asked, will be able to repeat a few scraps of prayer in Arabic with a pronunciation of 
surprising accuracy, though his explanations of their supposed meaning are often ingeniously 
wide of the mark. Allahu Akbar, for instance, is supposed to mean Allah Ekbar, a testimony to 
the oneness of the Deity, and Khatimunnabiyyin signifies the Nabi, or saint, to whom worship 
( 1 khataun ) is due. 

The Musalinans have borrowed the ecclesiastical machinery of the Hindus. They have, their 
Goseins, or spiritual preceptors, to some one of whom every Musalman is bound to attach himself. 
The names of these personages, originally Arabic or Persian, have usually been corrupted almost 
beyond recognition. T hose most famous in Upper Assam have their seats in the Jorhat subdivision 
of the Sibsagar district. Occasionally they bear the title of ‘ Diwan while their local names are 
derived from their place of residence, or from the name of the first saint of the line whose 
successors are distinguished* from him by the appellation ‘deka*, or ‘youth*. Thus, the present 
Halungapuria Gosein is Akondeka, son of Kurpuldeka; the Bakirpiria Gosein (called after the first 
Pir of the line, one Bakir) is Aoldeka; and the successor of the deceased Hak khoa (or Vegetarian) 
Eii wan is called ‘ Diwan deka’.. These Musalman Goseins have their own Sattras or establishments 
of resident disciples (Bhagat), who, however, are not bound to celibacy. They collect their tribute 
from non-resident disciples by meanB of village officers of their own, called gaonburas, each of 
whom is assisted by a barik, or peon. The gaonbura is appointed by investiture with a turban 
at the hands of the Gosein. He receives no direct emoluments, but is entitled to the highest place 
at village entertainments on the occasion of religious festivals, weddings, funerals, &c, 
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The condition of the local Musalmans appears to have been even more degraded at 
the of Mir Jumla’s invasion in 1662 : 

The Muslims whom we met in Assam are Assamese in their hahits and Muhammadans but 
in name. In fact, they like Ihe Assamese better than us. A few Musalman strangers that had 
settled there kept up prayers and fasts, but they were forbidden to chant the Azan and read the 
word of God in public.* 


It is possible, however, that this refers to the descendants of the prisoners taken at 
Turbuk’s invasion mentioned above, who are known as Morias, and until quite recently 
were exceptionally lax in their religious observances. They had abandoned the practice 
of circumcision, and become as unrestrained in their diet and drink as the hill tribe's 
themselves. Latterly they have become more strict, and are now rapidly assimilating 
themselves to the general Musalman population. The Muhammadans of the province 
describe themselves as Sunnis ; but it is clear that they have but little knowledge of the 
dogmas on which the sectarian divisions arc based. 


Distribution of Musalmans by 
districts. . 


Statement No. 44, showing the number and proportion of Musalmans 
in each district. 


54. Considering the ignorance of their religion displayed by the Musalmans of 
this province, it is not to be expected that they will succeed 
in increasing their numbers by converting persons of other 
persuasions. There is no organised system of prosclytisation, 
and such few persons as attorn to that religion do so for special reasons. Statement No. 44 

shows the number of Muham- 
madans returned at the last 
two censuses and the propor- 
tion which they bear to the 
total population. The actual 
number of the persons profess- 
ing this faith has increased in 
each district along with the 
general population. The pro- 
portion which they bear to the 
total population has not changed 
much. In Cachar Plains and 
Lakhimpur, owing to a larger 
proportion of immigrants of 
other religions, the percentage 
of Musalmans has declined ; 
in Sylhel, Darrang, Nowgong, 
Sibsagar, North Cachar, the 
Naga Hills, and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills there has been a nominal increase. The only 
districts in which the increase is at all marked are Goalpara, Karnrup, and the Caro 
Hills. In the case of Goalpara, the explanation probably is that the immigrant agricultural 
population which has entered the district from Eastern Bengal during the past ten years 
consists more largely of Musalmans than of Hindus, while in the Garo Hills it is said to 
be due to the presence of a number of Musalmans with the elephant-catching party 
which was working in the district when the census was taken. 
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The distribution of Musalmans as shown by the above statement is exactly 
what might be expected from the account which has been given of the growth of that 
religion in Assam. Sylhet, which was under Muhammadan rule for nearly four centuries, 
shows by far the highest proportion of Musalmans; next comes Cachar, which is 
peopled mainly by immigrants from Sylhet, and Goalpara, which belonged to the Delhi 
empire for a hundred and fifty years, follows closely on Cachar. The proportion of 


Religions. 


Extract from the Fathlya i* Jbrtyah ,— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 187a, page 83, 
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Religions. Musalmans in the other districts is insignificant, and decreases steadily as one goes up 
the valley. The permanent Musahnan population of the Garo Hills is to be found in 
the plains mauzas. In the other hill districts, persons of this religion are for the most 
part immigrants, — traders, servants of Europeans, and the like. r 

55. The total number of Musalmans in the province is 1,483,974, or 2709 per cent. 

The number and proportion in other provinces is shown in 
Comparison with other province*. s ( a (,. nieil t jsjo. 4 - in the margin. The percentage of Musal- 
mans is highest in the Punjab ; Bengal stands second, and Assam third in this respect, 

and is followed at some distance 

Statement No. 45, comparing the strength of the Musolmon , Romb and thc North-West 
religion in Assam with that in other provinces. J , . r 

Provinces, where the proportion of 
Musalmans is only about half what 
it is in Assam. In proportion to the 
total population, there are four times 
as many Musalmans in Assam as 
there are in Madras. As already 
explained, the high proportion of 
Musalmans in this province is due 
to thc large number found in 
, 1 Sylhet, Cachar, and Goalpara, the 

three Bengali speaking districts. Leaving these out of account, the proportion which 
Musalmans bear to the total population in the rest of Assam is only 49 per cent., or 
less than in any other part of India except the Central Provinces, Mysore, and Burma. 
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56 - The total number of Christians in the province is 16,844, of whom 1,699 are returned 
as foreign, 383 as Eurasian, and the remainder, or 14,762, as 
Christians. native. Those classed as foreign are Europeans (including 

Americans) and a few Armenians, but the great majority come from the British 
Islands. The number of Eurasians is less than might have been* expected ; and it is 
possible that some persons of this class have returned themselves as Europeans. 

Statement No. 46 shows the number and distribution of 
Christians by districts now and in 1 88 1 : 


Distribution by districts. 


Statement No. ,}6 ) showing the number pf Christians in Assam and their distribution 

by districts . 
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Note.— In 1881 European* and Eurasians were not shown separately, 
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^The largest number of Europeans is in Lakhimpur ; then comcSylhet, Sibsagar, and Religions. 
Cachar Plains. In all these districts the tea industry has attracted the majority of 
persons of this clars, as is also the case in Darrang, which stands next on the list. In 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, on the other hand, the Europeans returned are mainly 
officials residing at Shillong, the headquarters of the Local Administration. Most of 
those who arc not officials are missionaries of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission. Of the 
native Christians nearly half of the total number were censused in one district, the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills ; the next largest number is returned in Goalpara ; Lakhimpur 

comes next, then the Garo Hills, and then Sibsagar. The number returned elsewhere is 
insignificant. 

57 . The Christian religion is the only one for the propagation of which organised 

measures are taken. In Assam there are several missions. 

Mission enterprise. 


Judging by their results, the most important of these is 
that of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, already referred to, who for many years past 
have been working amongst the Khasis. This race appears to be more than usually 
receptive of Christianity, and the number of Christians amongst them has risen from 1,895 
in 1881 to 6,941 at the present census. The next missions to be mentioned are those of 
the American Baptists, who have stations at Tura, Gauhati, Nowgong, Sibsagar, and 
Mokokchang. A fair amount of success has attended their efforts, and the number of native 
Baptists now reported ann Hints to 3,718, against 1,475 ten years ago. The greater part of 
the increase is found in Goalpara and the Garo Hills. In Nowgong the number is almost 
Stationary, the increase during the last ten years being only 29, or less than three new 
converts a year. Next, in point of numbers, come the missions of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, whose converts have risen from 640 to 1,324. The most 
important of these missions is that conducted amongst the Kacharis in the north of the 
Darrang district by Mr. Endle, whose converts appear to have risen from 194 to 509 in 
the course of the decade under review. There is a small colony of Christian Santhals of 


the Lutheran Church in Goalpara, but this is rather a settlement of persons converted to 
Christianity elsewhere than a centre of mission work in the generally accepted use of the 
term. The total number of native Christians has risen during the last ten years from 
5,462 to 14,762. A small proportion of the increase is due to the immigration to tea 
gardens of Christian Uriyas and Santhals, but by far the greater part is the result of the 
labours of«the missionaries of different denominations within the province. But the above 
figures by no means adequately represent the labours of the missionaries. Besides convert- 
ing upwards of 9,000 persons to Christianity in the course of the past ten years, they have 
opened schools amongst the people and have been the means of spreading education in 
backward tracts. They have also in some places opened dispensaries, which are presided 

over by medical missionaries, and in various ways have helped to civilise the backward 

races amongst whom their chief work lies. 
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' Religions! 58. In the case of Christians, the sects were also tabulated, and are shown in 

Supplementary Table A, Parts I and II, from which I nave 
Sect of Christians. prepared the following proportional statement : 


Statement No. 47, showing the percentage which the adherents of each sect bear to the total 
number of Christians of each race , and the percentage which the sectarians of each race 
bear to the total number of adherents of each sect. 
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More than 60 per cent, of the total number of European Christians are members of 
the Established Churgh, over 17 per cent, arc Presbyterians, and 7 percent, are Roman 
Catholics. The total number of Europeans of other religious persuasions is incon- 
siderable. Amongst Eurasians, Roman Catholics are most numerous, and next to them 
members of the Church of England. Native Christians belong chiefly to the Methodist 
persuasion, the next largest nmnbcr being Baptists ; rather less than 9 per cent, belong 
to the Church of England. This distribution by sect of Native Christians is ’explained 
by the relative strength of the proselytising agencies at work in the province to which 
reference has already been made. 

59 - Assam is surrounded by countries the inhabitants of which are Buddhists. On 
Buddhists. the north are the Bhutias, on the east the Shans, and on 

the south the Burmese. In describing the early religious' 
history of the province, I have already said that there is reason to believe that at some 
previous period the inhabitants of Assam itself were also followers of Sakya Muni. 
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Distribution by districts. 

Statement No. 48 , showing the number and proportion of 
Buddhists in each district. 
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At the present day, however, the only Buddhists are recent settlers from the Shan country, Religions. 
or*J 3 hutias who have come down to trade. The indigenous inhabitants of the province 
have forsaken Buddhism for Hinduism. 

60. Statement No. 48 shows the number of Buddhists returned in each district now 

and in 1881. The great majority are 
found in Lakhimpur, where they are 
Shans — Khamtis, Phakials, &c. There is 
a slight falling off as compared with 1881, 
which is explained by the fact that the 
Singphos, who are mostly animistic, were 
then shown under this head.* The 
Buddhists of Sibsagar and the Naga Hills 
are also of Shan origin, — Tunings, 

Aitoneas, and the like.f Most of those 
ccnsused in Kamrup and Darrang are 
Bhutias, who visit the plains during the 
cold weather for purposes of trade. The 
Buddhists of Goalpara and the Garo 
Hills are the descendants of the Shan 
auxiliaries who accompanied the Bur- 
mese in their invasion of Assam in 
1824-26, some of whom settled in the 
province after their defeat by British 
troops. Excluding Shans and Bhutias, I find returned as Buddhists a few Chinese, 

Mughs, and Burmese, some Singphos and Doaniyas, and also some residents of Nipal, 

Limbus, Thapas, &c. 

61. Owing to their isolation, the Buddhists of Assam know very little of the real 

tenets of the religion which they profess. The inhabitants 
of the small settlements in Goalpara and the Garo 

Hills have almost entirely forgotten their old belief, although they still assert that they 
are disciples of 1 Godma * (Gautama). Those in the Naga Hills and Sibsagar are also 
backward, but still have their priests and sacred books. The Khamtis are somewhat 
more advanced, and with them Buddhism has more meaning and vitality 4 

The date of the conversion of the Shans is unknown. They themselves assert that it 
took place B.C. 324, while the Burmese say that it occurred in 1556 A.D., when most of 
the Shan States became tributary to the Emperor of Pegu. The Ahoms, who arc the 
chief Shan tribe in this province, were never Buddhists, and as they came to Assam 
in 1228 A. D., it is clear that the conversion of their neighbours who subsequently 
immigrated must have taken place after that date. 

62. The number of Buddhists in other provinces is noted in the margin. Though 

Comparison with other provinces. scarcely so great as might have been antici- 

> Statement No. 49» comparing the number of Bud - pated from the position of Assam 111 the 

middle of Buddhist countries, the number 
is larger here than in any province except 
Burma and Bengal. There was at one time a 
slight immigration from the Shan country to 
Assam, but this has now ceased, and there 
seems to be no probability of the number of 
Buddhists in this province increasing to any 
considerable extent. 


Buddhism in Assam. 


dhists in Assam with that in other provinces. 
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Singphos, or Kakhycns,aN they are called In Burma, arc occasionally converted to Buddhism, hut the great majority arc still Nat worshippers. 
Judging from a comparison of the figures, some of the Sibsagar Buddhists must have been shown undsr other heads in 1881. No Buddhists were 
wnea In the Naga Hills, as on that occasion the population of that district was merely an estimate, 

* Wcantly built a large new temple near Sadiya. 
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Jains. 

Statement No. 5*, showing the number and 
proportion of Jains in each Jistuct. 


63. The Jains are all foreigners, chiefly from Rajputana, who come to Assam for 

purposes of trade. They are for the inostpart 
wealthy merchants, who deal in all s rifts of 
country produce. Statement No. 50 shows the 
number returned in each district now and in 1881. 
The increase is to a large extent only apparent, and 
is due chiefly to many persons of this sect having 
been classed as Hindus in 1881. None of them 
reside permanently in the province. They stay for 
a few years, and as soon as they have earned 
a competency return to their own country. 
There is therefore no probability of any consider- 
able increase in the number now returned. Nearly 
all of them are found in the Brahmaputra Valley ; 
by far the largest settlement is in Goal para, and the 
next largest in Gauhati, the number decreasing 
steadily as one goes eastwards. The Jains do not 
seem to thrive in the Surma Valley, where the 
total number is only 119, the reason probably 
being that they have not the same superiority over 
the local traders of Sylhct and Cachar as they 
have over the more sluggish and slow-witted Assamese. 

64. Sikhs have been returned in only two districts, — Goalparaand Nowgong. There 
is a Sikh temple at Dhubri, where 20 persons of this religion 
were eensused, while in Nowgong 63 were found near Roha, 
where there is a small Sikh settlement. In 1881, 14 Sikhs were enumerated at Dhubri 
and none elsewhere. 
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Sikhs. 


Animistic beliefs. 


Importance of a comparative 
study of religion. 


65 - The beliefs of those tribes who have not yet been converted to either of the great 
Indo-Aryan religions and who have retained the religious ideas 
of their forefathers, remain to be discussed. Before doing 
so, I would draw attention to the great importance of this subject, the more so, as 

there is a tendency at the present time to underestimate the 
practical value of the comparative study of language and 
religion, and to press the claims of the science which deals 
with the physical characteristics of man, — his hair, colour, and more especially the 
measurement of the proportions of his head, nose, &c., — in other words of anthropometry. 
Language and religion, it is said, are no test of race. True, — and if race were all 
we wish to know regarding the different tribes, language and religion would help 
us but little: anthropometry alone would be of use. But is race the only point 
of interest ? Suppose that in the distant future the civilisation of the West 
disappeared, and the nations of Europe lost all record of their past and were 
scattered over the face of the earth : would the philosophical observer of the time to 
come be satisfied with an examination of their physical type, from which he would 
learn that the English and Germans are of the same stock, and that the Celts of 
Ireland, Scotland, and France are closely allied ? Or would he wish to know something 
of the political organisation and national life of the, to him, prehistoric time ? and, if so, 
where would he look for a guide ? Max Muller answers the question thus : “How 
did men form themselves into a people before there were kings or shepherds of men ? 
Was it through community of blood ? I doubt it. Community of blood produces 
families, clans, possibly races ; but it does not produce that higher and purely moral 
feeling which binds men together and makes them a people. It is language and 
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religion that make a people, but religion is even a more powerful agent than "language.”* 
BoQi sciences arc of use, and each has its separate place. For probing into the ancient 
organisations of the past our only guides are religion and language ; should we wish to 

analyse the constitution of a nationality and break it up into its constituent parts, we 
must have recourse to anthropometry. 


66. The first thing that strikes an enquirer into the religious beliefs of the hill tribes 

Uniformity of belief. ° f . lhis frontier is lhc extraordinary uniformity of principle 

which underlies them all, and which they share in common 
not only with each other and with the north Turanian tribes, but also with the Dravidians 
of southern India. There can be no greater mistake than to assume that each tribe has 
its own individual beliefs, differing widely from those of others and circumscribed by the 

narrow tribal limits. The facts arc quite the reverse, and the religion of these tribes 

Shamanism, f Animism, Nat worship, or whatever name may be applied to it — is every- 
where practically the same. There are differences, it is true, but they are differences of 
practice or detail rather than of fundamental principles, and arc far less important than 
those which divide the Siiktas from the Vaishnavas, or Unitarians from the members of 
the Salvation Army. 


67. Considerations of space and time alike forbid a detailed examination of the beliefs 

Outline of Animistic tenets. ° f ^ °[ tllC tr ' beS "" lhis hon ^ r ’ A brief description 

of the main features which are common to almost all the 
tribes is all that can be given here.} There is a vague but very general belief in some 
one omnipotent being, who is well disposed towards men, and whom therefore there is no 
necessity for propitiating. Then come a number of evil spirits, who are ill disposed 
towards human beings, and to whose malevolent interference are ascribed all the woes 
which afflict mankind. To them, therefore, sacrifices must be offered. These malevolent 
spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, the rocks and the streams, and sometimes 
also of the tribal ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, but some persons are 
supposed to be better endowed with the power of divination than others. When a 
calamity occurs, one or more of these diviners, shamans, or soothsayers, is called on to 
ascertain the particular demon who is offended, and who requires to be pacified by a 
sacrifice. This is done either by devil dancing, when the diviner works himself into 
a paroxysm of drunkenness and excitement, and then holds converse with the unseen 
spirits around him, or by the examination of omens, — eggs, grains of rice, or the entrails 
of a fowl.§ 


There is a profound belief in omens of all sorts: no journey is undertaken unless 
it is ascertained that the fates are propitious, while persons who have started on a 
journey will turn back should adverse omens be met with on the way. 


One peculiarity in connection with their sacrifices may be mentioned. On all neces- 
sary occasions goats, fowls, and other animals arc offered to the gods ; but it is always 
assumed that the latter will be contented with the blood and entrails, — the flesh is divided 
amongst the sacrificcr and his friends, the presiding soothsayer usually getting the lion’s 
share, 

** Lecture* on the Science of Religion', page K=>. Max Muller also points out (page go) that there I* a natural connection lie tween language and 
religion, and that therefore the cla.ssifuution of languages is applicable also to the ancient religions of the world. 

# t 1 Shaman ’ m the word used to denote llie magician priest ot the north Asian demonolatcrs. Caldwell derives it from • Snmmnj *, the Sanskrit 
term for a Buddhist ascetic. The objection to the use of the word to denote demon worshippers generally is that it refers to u particular method ol 
divination, which 1* perhaps nut invariably practised. 

t In some cases a further a< * mint of the peculiar tenets of particular tribes w ill be found in the chapter on castes, &c. 

$See, for instance, Dalton’s ' b.thnologv passim, and Hodgson's account of Divination amongst the Undo (bssays, volume 1, page i.vO. Compare 
Marco Polo's account of denominators in Central A«t » (Colonel Yule's edition, volume II, page 53), Unit I lallett's description of the same practice 
amongst the Sh.ins (*\ thousand miles on an hlcphaut*, page 105) and Caldwell’s article on the ancient religion of the Dravidians, reprinted at page S7S1 

of hlf grammar of the Dravidian languages. 


Religions. 
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Strength of Animistic population and its 
distribution by districts. 


beliefs in each district. 


Religions. 68. The Animistic population of Assam is 969,765, or 1770 per cent, of the totaj 

number of inhabitants. The distribution over the 
different districts is shown in statement No. 51 

Statement No. j,. showing the number and Thg I argest proportion of Nat worshippers is in 
proportion of persons of Animistic - . 

North Lushai and the Naga Hills, where it amounts 
to over 95 per cent, of the total population. The 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills follow closely with 93 per 
cent., and the Garo Hills with 84 per cent. Next 
comes North Cachar, where the conversion of 
the KachAris to Hinduism has brought the number 
of Animistics down to 56 per cent. In the plains 
districts, the proportion is highest in Nowgong, 
where the Mikirs are found in large numbers ; it is 
also considerable in Darrang, Goalpara, and Kamrup. 
In the other districts the numbers arc very small. 
From what has already been said, it will have been 
seen that Animism is a religion of a very low type. 
It is professed by the most backward tribes of the 
province, and there is no probability of its ever 
gaining converts from the ranks of other religions. 
On the other hand, the spread of education and the influence of Hinduism is yearly 
reducing the number of persons who still cling to the superstitions of their forefathers) 
and it seems probable that in time demon worship as a form of religion will disappear 
from the province. Unfortunately, for the reasons already explained,* it is impossible 
to utilise the figures returned in 1881 as a means of ascertaining the rate at which these 
primitive beliefs arc losing ground. 


Dm uu t. 

Number nf 
persons nf 
Animistic 
belie is. 

INI* 
-i § K i 

Cai h,ir Plains 
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Svihct .. 

I3,Hi8 

*64 

Croat para 

lift, Hi 

*5*7 

Kamrup.. 

>31.719 

3077 
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gi,X70 

30*5 
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> >5,044 

3313 

Sibcagnr 

>6,443 

3‘55 

I.akhimpur 

>3.S4« 

4'93 

North Cat liar 

10,704 

56'5> 

Naga II ills .. ,. 

>>7.607 
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tS5,tf4 

93-ftft 

Haro Hills 

103,004 
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North I.nshal 

4>,79S 

OV7S 

Total for the Trovince . . j 

009,705 

1770 


69. The strength of the Animistic population of Assam, as compared with 
Comparison with other provinces. other provinces, is shown in statement 

Statement No. 5 ,, faring the strength of the Animistic N °' ^ THe P^ion is larger ^an 
population in Assam with that in other provinces. >» any other province of India. The 

Central Provinces rank second in this 
respect, and the Central Indian Agency 
third. The proportion of the Animistic 
population in other provinces is compara- 
tively insignificant. 


I’rovim r. 

„ 1 
Percentage 
on tot.il ' 

Province. 

Percentage 
on total 


population. 


population. 

Assam 

>770 

Bombay .. 

3’43 

Bengal 

a ’93 

Burma 

3*84 

Berar 

1*40 

Central Province# 

15*19 


* Supra, page 8a, 
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CHAPTER IV.— AGE AND SEX. 

IMPERIAL TABLE VII AND PROVINCIAL TABLE VII. 

(1) Age. 

70 . The present chapter deals with the physiological condition of the people, their Age and 


General remarks. 

Statement No . 5J, showing the total number of per - 


ages, and the proportions of the sexes. 
The total number of persons, male and 


Errors in the return. 


sons, male and female , returned at each age period. female, returned at Cadi age period 

g j 1Qwn j n statement No. 53. For 

Age pkhioii. Total. Males. Females. 

the first five years of life the ages were 

Under i year .. 101,7*0 94,802 96,918 abstracted separately, and for subsequent 

* .. 104.775 5 * » * °3 VI, 07* 

3 :: S! Zu years in quinquennial periods up to 

4 •• >88.740 92 .S 5 J PW . r' f 1 , 1 

5-9 •• sabots 431,009 4 ii, J49 sixty. The figures are tor completed 

»o—14 574.390 .118,995 *55.401 J ° 

;r;: :: JSE **£ years of life. Thus the group 5-9 

*5~ *9 .. 49'/'4* 347, niH *44,0*4 . . ~ 

30-34 .. 403, oo« 343,038 330,030 includes all persons who are over nve 

3-5—39 .. 331,385 188,014 133,371 r 

£3 ■ :: 'ZZ years and have not yet completed their 

5 A ~ 54 .. 301,03* 109,1*3 02,809 . . * 

« -so .. 66,889 38,117 28,77a tenth year, or, in other words, have not 

6oando\cr 348,830 133,658 135,10* 

yet reached their tenth birthday. 

71 A very cursory examination suffices to show that the results as they stand 

cannot represent facts. It is, for instance, impossible 

Errors in the return. 

that the number of children aged one year should be barely 
half that of children two years of age, or that the number of persons in the group 
20—24 should exceed that in the group 15 — 19. Almost all officers, when report- 
ing on the census operations in their districts, dwelt at length on the inaccuracy of the 
age return, and pointed out that very few natives are able to tell their age with any 
degree of precision. Their animadversions on this branch of the statistics which 
have been collected appear at first sight to be borne out by the figures quoted above, 
and it is, therefore, advisable that, before discussing them, I should clear the ground 
by examining their value, and the extent to which, and conditions under which, they 
may be relied upon. 

The first point to notice is that the numbers dealt with are large, and that the 

mistakes made by individuals tend to eliminate each other. 

T endenev of errors to eliminate 

ott#r There ts, so far as can be ascertained, no general tendency 

* to overestimate or underestimate ages.* The age reported 
U a rough approximation, which may be above or below the fact9, but which has no 
particular tendency in either direction. If, therefore, the numbers dealt with are 


Tendency of errors to eliminate 
each other. 


* thttoii no gtntral tendency. In tptehtl inittncei there ic euch a tendency, ai will be noted further on. 
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Age and sufficiently large, the errors disappear, and a result is obtained which is approximately 

Qpy 

_ ' accurate, the approach to absolute correctness varying in direct proportion with the 

Age. 

number of persons included in the return. It should further be pyinted out that the 
mistakes which are made are all within a certain limit, and that the larger the groups 
of ages selected for examination, the smaller is the amount of error remaining.* 

There is, however, one disturbing element, which must be mentioned. When a person 
cannot state his exact age, he usually selects as an 

Preference for round numbers. 

approximation what he thinks is the nearest round 
number, — 20, 25, 30, &c., as the case may be. A person 23 years of age, for example, 
is far more likely to describe himself as 25 than as 22, 23, or 24, and this point has 
to be borne in mind, and the error corrected, so far as possible, before any use is 
made of the return. 


Another defect in the statement given above is that the province contains an 
exceptionally large proportion of immigrants, and as the 

Disturbing effect of immigrant % a g cs 0 f these persons do not conform to those of the 
population. 

natural population-)- their inclusion in the return vitiates the 
proportion which the number of persons returned at the age periods when immigrants are 
most , numerous bears to that at the other age periods when their number is insignificant. 
Ibis defect in the return renders it impossible to make use of it to the same extent as 
would have been admissible had it contained only persons born in the province. I have 
endeavoured to eliminate the errors thus involved, as far as possible, by tabulating the 
ages of the tea garden population separately, and in the diagram have drawn two age 
curves, one showing the line of life of the total population, while in the other the ages 
of the persons residing on tea gardens have been excluded. It will be seen that the 
latter curve is much more uniform in its character, but even this curve does not show 
the true age distribution of the indigenous inhabitants of the province. The tea 
garden population is not wholly composed of immigrants, and quite half of the total 
number of immigrants live outside garden limits, it was impossible to tabulate the 
ages for persons as distinguished from areas, and 1, therefore, took the population living 
on tea gardens as representing the nearest approach which could be obtained to what 
was wanted. The exclusion of the return for tea gardens has reduced the divergence from 
the natural age distribution to some extent, but it has by no means wholly removed it. 


There is still one minor cause of error, which may be briefly referred to. The ages 

Error due to date of record of ages. #Wer ° reCOrdcd at the preliminary enumeration which was 

carried out a month or more before the final census. During 
the interval, about one-twelfth of the population had entered another year of life, but no 
alteration w-as made in the ages previously entered. The extent to which the table 
is affected in consequence is insignificant, except in regard to infants under one year of 
age, where the number recorded is probably slightly above what it would otherwise have 


* The truth of thn, assertion may he wen hy reference to the diagram showing the 
to* been drawn to dcccnni.il period*, and proceeds, a* it should do, Heudily downward*, 

t Very few immigrant* come to the pro\ lnce under 20 or over 45. 


agci of the population (facing page 95), 


in which the curve 
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been ; at other ages, the time involved being inconsiderable, it may be assumed that the Age and 
i incr??!sf? due to accessions of persons from the previous year of life is balanced by 
deaths and the transfer of other persons to the succeeding year. 

t 

To sum up, it may be staled that, although then 1 are numerous errors in the 
ages reported for indixidual persons, these errors tend to disappear in the provincial 
total. Such mistakes .as retrain are chiefly due to the preference shown for round 
numbers ; a preference which ('an, in many c;ws, be accurately gauged, and the 
consequent error eliminated. Alter this correction has been applied, the ages as returned 
may be taken as approaching, more or less closely, to the true age distribution of 
the province, the degree of eiror remaining lx coming le<s and less as the groups dealt 
with arc enlarged. I he practical value of the return is, however, much diminished by 
the presence ol a large immigrant population. 

72 . I he actual ages of the people have been shown above in statement No. The 

Proportional age distribution l !m P ,r j i,,nal “•** (,islri,ml *' ' n P‘ T 1,oth including and 

e.\('luding tea gardens, is given in statement No. 54 below'. 

The corresponding figure-; for 1S81 are added for comparison, and also the mean distri- 
bution, calculated on the results of both censime> combined, together with the age 
distribution recorded in some of the other pro\inces and in a few European countries. 


Statement No. show rig the proportional age distribution per 10,000 of the population. 
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Age. 


73. The ages quoted in this statement arc reduced proportionally from the age return 
as actually recorded in the schedules. The figures, bd th of 
Age return of children. the present census and of that of 188 1 , disclose numerous irre- 

gularities which require explanation. The first point for note is the distribution by age of 
children under 5 years. In 1881, the number shown in the table increased steadily at each 
year of age up to 5. At this census, the number returned at each of these earlier ages is 
almost equal, with the sole exception of the children shown as one year ol^, who are 
considerably fewer in number than infants, or children aged 2, 3, or 4. The reason 
for this result appears to me to be that great stress was laid on the rule that children 
under one year were to be entered as ‘infants’, and that the exact age in months was 
not to be shown. The stress laid upon this rule has produced a much better return 
of infants than in 1881, when the entry of the age in months \Vas often mistaken for 
years in the course of abstraction. But the same reason which led to a more accurate 
return of infants led also to an inadequate entry of children aged one year. The 
standard appears to have been whether a baby was still being suckled or not. If it was, 
it was shown as an infant, and if not, it was returned as aged 2, 3, or even 4. Making 
allowance for errors due to this cause, the number of children returned at each of these 
ages would be very nearly equal, whereas there should really be more infants under 
one year of ago than children aged one year, more children of the latter age than of the 
age of two, and so forth. The vital statistics returns show that the birth rate has of late 
been decreasing slightly, but the small falling off which has taken place is not sufficiently 

marked to be the sole cause of the result to which 1 have alluded. 
It is, no doubt, partly due to a decreasing birth rate, but the main 
explanation appears to be that we are here dealing with annual 
periods, and I have already premised that the reliability of the age 
return varies in direct proportion with the magnitude of the age 


18Si) 

18 LK) 


Number of 
births. 


HI ,7502 

IM.xTO 


1 I periods dealt with. The most that can be said regarding the 

figures under discussion is that they are less out of accord with 
facts than those returned by most provinces in 1881.* 


74. Proceeding to the next three groups of ages, it seems that there has been a 
Ages from s to 19. general tendency to underestimate the ages of persons 

between the years of 10 and 19, and that this is most marked 
in the case of females. The group 5 — 9 is thus larger than it should be, and the next 
two groups smaller. Tn the case of females this is readily explained by the fact that 
parents of unmarried girls who have reached the age of puberty do not like to admit 
their true age, but it is more difficult to understand why the ages of boys should be 
understated. The fact, however, remains that this has been done, at least to some 
extent. 


75 - i' 1 the later years of life the figures seem to be more reliable, and the errors that 
The later years of life. ex ' s * are chiefly due to the preference for round numbers, to 
* w hich reference has already been made. The extent to 
which this cause of error has affected the return will be clearly seen on a reference 
to the age statistics of 50,000 persons abstracted in annual periods, which has been 
prepared expressly with this object, and is published as provincial table IX. 
t Mil be seen that the mistakes due to this cause lie chiefly between the ages of 15 'And 
60, and that the favourite numbers in the case of men arc the fives and tens, while, 

except at 25, women more frequently select the even tens as approximations to their 
true age. 


* The return was, however, In many provinces largely affected hjgthc famine. 
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76. I give below the proportions at the groups ‘ 1 5 — 19 ’ to ‘ 60 and over ’ of the two 

Tht round numbers eliminated. ccnsuses combined (excluding gardens), as they would be 
• if the excess returned at the round numbers be distributed 


proportionally over the two years immediately above and below these numbers.* 

Statement No. 5 j* showing the distribution at certain ages after eliminating irregularities 
due to the preference for round numbers . 
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The figures thus presented show much greater uniformity, the only exception to a 
progressive decrease in the number in each group being at 25 — 29, which seems to be an 
exceptionally favourite age with both sexes, particularly with females. 

77 - But, even after the elimination of this mistake, it is evident that quinquennial 

periods are still too small to enable one to feel confident that 

Comparison with other countries. ... . . , 

they represent the actual ages of the people, so that before 

comparing the figures with those of other countries and drawing conclusions as to the 

relative duration of life in Assam and elsewhere, it is safer to combine these results into 

decennial periods. 

Statement No. $6, comparing the age distribution per 10.000 oj the population in Assam 

with that in certain other countries. 
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No ik. — T he f 1 Rime for Aswm do not include U.i gardens. 


The great difference between Indian and European countries in regard to age, is the 
large excess of children and deficiency of old persons in the former, and as the rate 
at ' which the population is increasing in India is not more rapid than in Europe, this 
difference in the age constitution of the people clearly indicates a much higher rate of 
mortality in India. The excess of children, which characterises India generally, is 
more marked in Assam than in the figures for any other province, and from this 
it might be supposed that the general high rate of mortality prevalent in India is higher 
in Assam than anywhere else. This, however, by no means follows. The people, as a 
whole, are younger in a growing community than in one where the population is 

* The method is as follows : 

Let m 90 — t4 represent the number of persons at the age 20— u ; x a3 a number returned at age 35; and so forth. 

Thus, the excess returned at age 25 is approximately— 

+ * vx + *«,. -*■ * ur 

A ‘si » “ — * 

tml the portion of this excess belonging to Ar a3 and x ai 11 »•., the number to be added to the age period ao— 24 and deducted from the age period 2-— *<j) 

( T ) * ( v ii ~ v 4 i + x j% + x u a + v, j ? ) 

- * 

+ *a« + *sa+ *a. *t *ir 

Similarly, we must deduct from the age period ao— 24 and add to 15—19 

( ,v l» ®ii) ) (*go ‘ *U t ii» ,‘t'- v n ^ *l») 


0 i 
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ifcwi similarly for this other age period*, 


*u + #j» + ^'s# 7t *„i + 
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stationary,* and the returns of other provinces which 1 have quoted *arc those for the 
census of 1881 ,t when in many provinces the famine had reduced the population and left 
its mark on the age distribution. Famine attacks the young chiefly, and the exceSs of 
children under live years of age in Assam is probably mainly due to the fact that the 
famine had not touched this province. { ihe nearest approach to the .Assam proportion 
of children is furnished by Bengal, where the effects of the famine were less felt than else- 
where, and .1 is probable that the results of the present census for other provinces, when 
published, will show at least as large a proportion of children as Assam. But although 
Assam does not compare very unfavourably with other parts of India, it is far behind the 
results recorded in Ktirope. The reasons for the higher mortality are various. The 
climate is less healthy, there is an utter absence of sanitary precautions, the natural 
water supply is inferior, and lastly many of the tribes seem to be racially disqualified 
for a long life. It is, for instance, a matter of common observation that the Kacharis 
and Khasis seldom attain to any great age. They are a healthy people, and suffer less 
from fever and other diseases than the Hindus around them, and yet they generally 
die at a comparatively early age. Ihe only reason that can be assigned is that the race 
is by nature a short-lived one. 

78. This supposition is to some extent borne out by the 1 following proportional 
statement, in which the age distribution of the persons 

Age distribution by religion. . . . . . . 

returned under the tour main religions is exhibited: 


Statement No, >7, showing the age distribution of 10,000 persons by Religions . 
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seen from this statement that the proportion of children under five 
er amongst the animistic tribes than amongst any other class, 
than amongst Hindus, but more than amongst Musalmans 


* Tins pointed out In the l-.nglisli ( Ynsim Rcjlbrt for 1851, wdtime I, pages xix ami xx. A fuller hlatcmcnt of the same point Is gUcn in 
New -Iodine's ‘\ it.il Stnti-tlis page 70 . 

t I lie details for the pn si nt census had not lire 11 Termed for more than otic or two pro\ inccs when tins pimp ter went to press. 

l '1 he efkct of the 1. mime on the jmcmlc population is clearly shown by the lollovi mg statement show mg the num her of 1 hiklren under 5, per 10,000 
of the populat.ou in 1 ai.d 1.S11 respcctiu.lv m Bengal, Boitihav, and the North-West Frounces . 
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Age. 


and Christians. In the case of the latter, the total number being small, the deficiency of Age and 
old persons seems to be largely due to the fact that the Europeans and Eurasians 
included under this head usually leave the province when they have earned a 
competency, or served out their time for pension! It is less easy to explain the lower 
mean age observable in the Musalman community. 

79. These considerations lead naturally to the birth and death rates of the province. 

It is admitted that the rates furnished bv the vital statistics 
returns are not to be relied on as showing the absolute number 
of births and deaths which occur annually, and the question is whether the remits of the 
census can be made use of, to furnish a more trustworthy estimate of the annual gain 
and loss of life. In 1881, attempts were made to prepare life tables in several provinces, 
but an inspection of the various methods adopted shows that t hey all involve assumptions 
which do not admit of definite proof. It is doubtful, therefore, whether the attempt to 
prepare a similar table for Assam would in any case be worth tin* time which it would 
require, while the extent to which the natural age distribution has been disturbed by 
the immigrant population is so great as to preelude the possibility of constructing such 
a table with any approach to even the doubtful degree of accuracv which would 
otherwise be attainable. 1 shall, therefore, not attempt to ascertain the probable duration 
of life at each successive year of age. Without going into such detail, it is, however, 
possible to form an approximate estimate 1 of the annual number of births and deaths. 

In 1881 the North-Western Provinces Census Superintendent furnished certain statistics 
relating to a special class of the community*, which had been prepared with more 
than ordinary accuracy, and which are believed to be quite as reliable ;n such statistics 
can be made. These statistics were subsequently examined by a professional aetuarv, Mr. 

G. F. Hardy, let. A., KR.A.S., whose Note 1 on the rate of mortalitv in India was published 
in the Census Commissioner's Report on the census of 1 88 1 . f Mr. Hardy came to the 
conclusion that these statistics were sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes, and, 
premising that there is no reason to suppose that the rate of mortality among, t children 
varies to any great extent in the different provinces, he used them for the construction 
of mortality tables for the earlier years of life. Assuming that the rate of mortality 

does not vary much from province to province, and that the 
statistics of the proclaimed clans are really accurate, the only 
other thing required for the calculation of the birth rate is the 
knowledge of t he number of persons living aged o — 9. To obtain 
an accurate estimate of this number is very difficult. We have 
already seen that tin* ages of children between tin* years 10 
and 15 are much under stated, and that this is especially the 
cast! with females. This being the case, it scorns advisable to 
leave females out of account and to calculate the birth rate 
of the total population on the number of males only. A rough 
approximation of the real number of boys aged 5 — 9 may be 
obtained by redistributing the number returned by means of the 
graphic method. By this method it appears that the number 
is approximately 1,333, and adding to this the number returned as 
less than 5 years of age, all of whom, it may be assumed, 
are under 9, we get a total of 2,888 boys under 10 years of age 
out of every 10,000 of the male population. If we redistribute these according to Mr. 

Hardy's mortality table, the number living and dying at each age will be that shotvn 
n ttie margin. From this it appears that the annual number of births amounts to 49^3 1 
per 1,000, excluding the garden population. Including gardens, the number would be about 
I per 1,000 less. The estimates of the birth rates framed by Mr, Hardy on the same data 

* The birth and dc»th statistic* of the clans proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act, which are collected under police »upcr\ i*ion, 

t Volume I, page i 4 3. 


Statement No. 58, showing the 
probable age distribution 
of males under 10 years of 
age. 
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and for several of the larger provinces vary from 53 per 1,000 in five non-lamine periods in 
Madras to 45- 1 in the North-Western Provinces. The estimate I have given makes the 
following assumptions : First, it assumes that the data furnished by the proclaimed clans 
are reliable ; secondly, that these data are applicable to Assam, i.e., that the rate of juvenile 
mortality in the two provinces is approximately the same ; and thirdly, fhat the calculation 
of the number of boys under 10 years of age is correct. Fourthly and lastly, it assumes 
that the annual rate of increase has been uniform during the period under consideration. 
It may be said that a birth rate based on so many assumptions is not worth much, and I 
admit that it is only a rough approximation. It is, however, better than no estimate 
at all, and appears from other considerations to be very near the truth. The mean 
annual birth rate in England during the 20 years, 1861 to 1880,* was 35 3, and at the 
census of 1S81 the number of married women under 45 was 2,639,819, or 10 per cent, of 
the total population. In Assam the number of married women between the ages of 15 and 
39, which may be taken as the child-bearing age in this country, is 844,408, or 15^ per 
cent, of the total number of persons in the province, excluding tea gardens. The poten- 
tiality of production is thus 50 per cent, higher than in England, and this being the case, 
and there being an utter want of all prudential checks on the increase of population, it 
is natural that the birth rate also should be 50 per cent, higher than in England. 

80. Given the number of births per thousand, and knowing the natural annual increase, 
_. . .. the number of deaths can be easily calculated. We have 

already foundf that the annual natural rate of increase per 
thousand is 7-28, and if the birth rate is 49-3 per thousand, the death rate must be repre. 
sented by the difference, namely, 42 per thousand. More than half of this mortality 
occurs amongst children under 10 years of age, and is doubtless largely due to the neglect 
which they suffer in the matter of proper food and clothing. If the population were 
stationary, this death rate would give 23 '8 years as the average duration of life ; but as the 
population is increasing slightly, the real average duration of life is slightly higher. The 
figure thus obtained approaches very nearly to the mean age of the population. From a 


rough calculation based on the uncorrected table, excluding lea gardens, it appears that the 
mean age of both sexes combined is 23^2 1 , that of males being 23 68 and of females 22 "] 2 . 

The correspondence between the proportion borne by the birth rate as calculated above 
to the number of married women of child bearing age with the same proportion in England, 
and the near agreement between the average duration of life shown by the estimated 
death rate and the mean age of the living as ascertained from the age table, shows that 
the birth and death rates given above are approximately correct. If they err at all, it is 
in the direction of slightly underestimating the annual number of births and deaths.! 

8l*. I he last point for consideration is the strength of the productive portion of the 
Productive strength of the population. population, i.e., of the part which consists of the 

workers or breadwinners, as distinguished from the 
very young and the very old, who are unable to 
earn anything for themselves, and thus require to be 
supported out of the earnings of the first-mentioned 
section of the community. Taking the province as 
a whole, it seems probable that for men the product- 
ive age may be taken as extending from 15 to 59, 
and for women from 15 to 44, i.e., that all persons 
living between these ages arc capable of adding to 
the ‘wealth of the province. On this assumption the percentage of men of productive 


Statement No. 59 , comparing the productive 
strength of the population in Assam with 
that in other countries. 
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* The birth rate has decreased since, but I take these yearn an those aflcrtlng the return of 1881. 

I Supt*, pngc 7ft. Excluding Kamrup and Cnalpara, the natural Increase is 107 per 1,000 and the death-rate proportionally less, 
t J hh u clear from my very moderate estimate of the true number «.i c h.ldrcn less than 10 yc ars of age. If both sexes had been Included tn thti 
ca.culat.on and no corf*, turn been applied to allow for the under statement of children between the ages 10 and ,4 the birth rate an calc ulatcd above would 
mvc risen to 5 4 per 1,000. It may therefore be safely assumed that the birth rale in Assam is approximately 30 per i.ooij it may he somewhat higher, 
but it almost certaiuiy not lower. * 9 
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ages is 52*94, and of women 46 05. The corresponding figures for a few other countries 
areftmted in Statement No. 59. From this table it appears that Assam compares unfa- 
vourably in this respect with other parts of India, but it must be borne in mind that owing 
to the famine the proportion of children in other parts of India was unusually small at the 
time of the last census. In a country where the great bulk of the people arc cultivators 
who consume most of what they grow themselves, it seems unnecessary to discuss their 
economic value. More accurate information regarding the prosperity of the country 
and the wealth it contains is obtainable in other ways. 


(2) Sex. 


82. The proportion which the number of females in each district bears to that of males 

Proportion of females to ma.es. at Cach a K C P tT ‘° d and the total P°P ulalio » is shown in 

the following statement : 


Statement No, 6o ) showing the average number of females at each age to ipoo 

males of the same age. 
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1,002 0 

055*9 

085*9 

1,000*0 

1,006 3 

1,01)3 1 

1,369 5 

Naga U ills . . 


976“ l 

1,052-1 

1,111 02 

l/Clli 5 

1,015*0 

1,005 7 

8S2 1 

920 1 

1,285 5 

Kha-i and J.imtu Hills 


1.091 S' 

007 08 

1,018 3 

1,0/7 5 

1,0 1ST) 

1,065-8 

1,001 9 

968 6 

1,191*4? 

Caro Mills .. 


•JSC, 01 

), 00, ’»■.'» 

050 0 

000 3 

085-1 

1,003*4 

070*9 

924*1 

1,253*3 

Total f‘»r theProumc .uxdud 
North l.iidiail 

mg 

0410 

1,022-3 

1,050-2 

1,004 0 

1,063 7 

1,022 7 

077 8 

800 6 

1.074 1 

Statement No. 

6o ) 

s halving the average 

number 

of females at 

earn age to / poo 



males of the same age — 

-continued. 




DISTRICT. 


20- 24 . 

2=i-2>) 

no— 14 . 

35- 10 

40 44. 

4i 40. 

'.0 14 , 

71 79. 

60 and o\cr 

Cadiar Plains 


1, 082*8 

800-7 

824*7 

029? 

727 0 

571* 9 

707-7 

4587 0 

018 « 

Sylhvt 


1,208 1 

l,oo.V2 

018-1 

1.04 07 

877*2 

707 1 

0300 

7:52 « 

1,011-3 

Cioalpara 


1,068 01 

800 0 

810 5 

041-00 

708 0 

4551 0 

8 52*4 

853 1 

1,088 3 

Kamrup 


1,111:5 09 

1,000 7 

1,0711 

807 1 

928*8 

732*2 

824 6 

750-6 

1,121 8 

Darning 


1,101 2 

1,100-7 

807 7 

725.3 

781 -fi 

415 1’5 

7307 

704 5 

923-2 

Now gong 

.. 

1,10!) 6 

1,012 0 

058 7 

788-7 

828-2 

710 3 

762 7 

710*4 

932-4 

SiliMig.ir 


1,083 3 

088*7 

811-4 

C7302 

750-2 

b73*2 

723 4 

663 6 

856 1 

Lakhimpnr .. 


1,0174 

803-5 

720-5 

503-2 

677 01 

(583 0 

742*7 

798-4 

804-3 

North C.tchnr 


1,22. II 

1,21 1-00 

030*2 

804-5 

0(50*1 

070 0 

888*5 

842-5 

954.7 

Naga Mills .. 


1,228*1 

1,077*2 

1,010 03 

744 2 

070*6 

752 0 

886 0 

809-7 

958*6 

Khasi ami Jaintia Hills 


1,2:10 0 

1,171 0 

1 ,002 "fi 

080 0 

1,159-5 

1,047*1 

1,168 9 

1,082-8 

1.3111 

(lam Mills .. 


1,11 001 

1,100 1 

082 07 

COO 04 

871*8 

'Y.l-7 

850*1 

800-7 

802 1 

( rTotal for the Prrn im e text hull 
North Iaish.ij) 

"g 

1,154 7 

000 3 

0000 

7088 

842 0 

704 5 

850 4 

754 8 

*1,0121 


Taking the population as a whole, there arc only 941 9 females to every 1 ,000 persons 
of the opposite sex. In European countries females almost invariably outnumber males, 
but in India the reverse is nearly always the case v The tendency of each successive 


Age and. 
Sex. 

Sex. 
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Sex. 

Sex. 


Age and census is, however, by more accurate enumeration, to reduce the excess Jf males To this 
***- rule, the figures quoted above seem at first sight to form an exception. In i« 7a 
the proportion of females to 1,000 males was only 939 , but at the more thorough 
enumcrafon of ,88, it rom to 9,9. Why then has i, now fallen to <», ? The answer 
be found in the immigration statistics. In ,88, the total foreign born population 
numbered 280,609, of whom. ,63,664 were males and , ,6,945 were females. The number 

Lrr: at th< ,' P, r S<nt C<nSllS ' S 5 >0,672, including 297,30, n) alcs and 2,3,371 
mah s ; other words, the excess of immigrant males over females is greater by 37 at, 
an ,t was m ,88,. If this foreign born population be excluded, the number of female 
per , 000 males rises to 968, against 966 a. the previous census. 

83. In discussing the ages of the population, I pointed out to what an extent the 
Proportion of females to males, nnrma * returns are affected by the inclusion of a large pro- 
excluding gardens. portion of immigrants, who are for the most part adults. It 

ls cc l ual, y c,c;ir froni " hat has been said above that the true pro- 
pnr ,nn, of he sexes are obseiired hy Ihe same cause. A see,„J proportional .able, In which 

h **■»■« s.x.-ltidod as far a, possible, is aceordi„,l y K i ve „ below :• 

Statement No. 6 ,, showing, the average number of females at each 

the same age. 


1 nee 


to 1,000 males of 


DISTKIf *i. 
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U70.lt 
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All ag t 


;n ; r, 
UCi) t 

lot s 
U. 6 j 
Uts ‘t 

nr m 


1 ’ndi r 

1 jc.ir. 

1 year 

2 tear-.. 

3 ware. 

| 4 unrv. 

6—0. 



J 





I, (>17 2 
I, on.*, 
I,o..s t 
1 . 6 . 7 ,; 
1,6(1? 4 
1.677 1 


1,6551 9 

1,6 121. 

1,"7.. 1 
1 7 
l,'"*! I 


10—14. 


1,0*, 1*7 
1,682 i 
l.lulA 
1,071 J 
1.012(5 
1 


1,(152 7 
1,093*3 
1,0(181 
l.lo V3 
1 ,6 1(1 1 
1 ,0.1(1 0 


1,0120 

l,o;io 7 

1,0- I 5 

1 ,(>..; 1 
1 €■.*:••» 
1,6% 5 


I hits: 

uj 1 u 

1,6a 17 


j 1,6179 

1,638 3 

' 1,023 3 

1)79-4 

ut 1 7 * 

w 1 

S' 17 .1 

1,(12*) 5 

j 1,6120 

1'dl 8 

1,053*0 

957 2 

1,0 *6 .S .» 


I, "2 : 0 

1,61.2 1) 

; 05.*. 0 

1 

Wo 0 

, 1,6(10*0 

1,006*3 


lh*j J 

1.052 1 

1,1 M*n 

l,n;»fir, 
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1 V'dft 7 

882-4 

t,t u; s 

t, or, run 

* | 

//•y/a 

UsC t) 

99N 2 ] 

1 ,• ,1 )5 5 1 

1,61- *3 

1,077ft 

1,618 ft 

1 /r.iH 

1,004*8 



950 0 

;j | 

J-S.VI 

1,00,1*1 

970-1) 

908 87 

j 

1 _ ' 

9510 

1,022 0 

j 

1.040 0 

1.005 0 

i 

1.000 0 

1 

1,0315 | 

970 0 


IllS’I R It T. 


993 9 
IWl 
0113 
Hall ft 
!>60 7 
9*it)-ft 


7101 

77fi*7 

804-3 

7H7-8 

810*2 

8o2-0 

818-2 

707*8 

1,013-1 

0201 

068*3 

024*1 


8001 


I'rornrtur „f fen, ale, to 1,0«0 mah a. „» gar, ler.-„„, 


Cacliar Plains 
Syilut 
jn.ilpara 
Kninrup 
Darr.mg 
Now gong 

Sib«ag,ir 
I.nkhlinpur 
North t ail.ar 
Naga Mills 

Khasi and* J.wntia Mills 
Ga,o Mills 

Total for the Pro, mu.* 
North Luah.uJ 



15 19. 

| 20—24. 

23 - 2«l. 

20 S|. 

3ft 39 

40 - 4 1. 


i 

1,089*7 

1 

1,6.17-7 

813 9 

801-0 

616 7 

784 6 


|J* 1,122 6 

1,211-2 

1,0018 

922-2 

7( 0-4 

F86*3 


| 1.008 « 

1,068 7 

8/0 1 

820-4 

(511 6 

7(59 3 


| (,i : 

l,l!C*3 

1,650 0 

1,07(5 3 

87o9 

933-2 

• 

1 i»!)7ft 

I 

1,133-1 

1,670 7 

!»H 1 4 

8d8‘2 

879-9 


, 1.01 Id 

1,106 7 

1,0261 

| ! 6« (1 

! 810-4 

817 3 


SOI 4 

1. 633 1 

PM -3 

8!', *4 

7f.r.-9 

819-3 


1.01.V7 

938*0 

81 . 9-5 

7..1 8 

6510 

755*6 


1,"6» ft 

1,22.1-4 

1,-Ml‘O 

9.1 0 2 

801-5 

009*1 

1 

1,28 ft 5 

1,2*281 

1,67 7 "2 

1,610 0 

744*2 

970-6 


1.1915 


11,74-7 

1,69;* 4 

psO-C 

1,159 7 


1,253 3 

1,410-0 

11,6 4 

0c20 

060*0 

8718 


1080 3 

1.15’0 4 

9018 

930 2 

730 9 

874 5 


■in— 10. 


I 


(. 0 :; 3 
711-2 
Bod I 
7111*5 

I 

7.*12’fl j 

7110 ! 

I 

712 0 | 
751 1 j 
770 0 ; 
7- *2 0 ■ 

1,617 5 
7 lit 7 


720 3 


50—54. 

| 804 2 

| 93A 5 

833*5 
820 8 
782-8 
771*8 
711 H 
770-7 
888 5 
81-dO 
1,168 (5 
850 1 

8032 


DO— 50. 


00 and 
over. 


6,13*7 
720*1 
852-8 
7M0 
81013 
722 5 
665*4 
793*7 
842*3 
800 7 

1,082-8 

* 

800*7 


7600 


044*7 
1,000*3 
1,080*3 
1,153*3 
940*7 
038*4 
832*8 
874*8 
04C*7 
058*0 
1,311-4 V 
809*1 


1,015 2 


a population, npra, page 00, 
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84. The first point which strikes any one acquainted with European statistics as 
-• Proportion at birth. curious is that, notwithstanding a general excess of 

ina l cs > the number of females less than one year of 
age is greater than that of males in nearly every district as well as in the provincial 
total, whereas in Europe, while the total number of females exceeds that of males, 
the proportion of the sexes at birth is exactly the reverse.* The figures are, however, 
very similar to those of most other Indian provinces, but appear to have escaped the 


Statement No. 62, comparing the average number of 
females under one year of age to 1,000 males of the 
same age in Assam and certain other countries. 


Province. 

fi- 

ll 

3 

0 2 

. rt 

|g J 

A ^ ° 

COLNI’HY, 

b h 

n. v 

IA ~ 

Is 

Uz 

Assam 

1 ,m 

England . . 

ny.s 

Bengal 

1,017 

Scotland 

981! 

Berar 

1,038 

Ireland . . .. 

or, 2 

Bombay 

1,00ft 

France 

972 

Sind 

938 

Germany 

983 

Lower Burma 

1,007 

Prussia 

974 

Central Provinces .. 

1,018 

•Saxotiv 

991 

Madras 

97ft 

! 

Ihnnria 

1,009 

North-W'est Province* 

1,018 

United States (whites). 

9flft 

Oudh .. 

1,003 

Unto (coloured). 

1,01ft 

Punjab .. 

980 

Canada 

901 


notice of the census authorities in England, 
who in their report on the census of 1881, 
said, " it is a law to which, so far as we 
are aware of, there is no exception, that the 
male births in a community invariably out- 
number the female births,” and proceeded 
to explain the circumstance by saying 
“ there are some reasons for believing that 
one, at any rate, of the causes that deter- 
mine the sex of an infant is the relative 
ages of its father and mother, the 
offspring having a tendency to be of the 
same sex as its elder parent. As a general 
rule, the father is the elder parent, and thus 
it would follow that males would predominate 
among the offspring.”! If this were really 
so, we should expect to find a much larger 
proportion of male births in India than in 


England, as in this country the difference between the age of husband and wife is almost 
invariably far greater than it is in England. The facts being so exactly the reverse, 
sotne other explanation must be sought for, and it seems to me not improbable that the 
causes lie in a circumstance of which the characteristic put forward above, though not 
itself the cause, is frequently a prominent feature. The theory I refer to may be stated 
as follows. The tendency of males is towards female offspring, while that of females is 
to produce males, and the sex of the child depends on which of these tendencies predo- 
minates, /.<?., on the comparative vitality of the parents. As people grow older, their 
vitality gradually decreases, so that other things being equal, the comparative vitality 
of a husband and wife who have both reached sexual maturity will generally be found to 
correspond with their ages. It is thus easy to see how in Europe, where marriages prior 
to sexual maturity are almost unknown, it is found that the sex of a child is usually 
determined by the superior vitality of the younger parent, and is thus of the opposite 
sex, />., is of the same sex as the elder parent. But w r here marriage takes place before 
maturity, it is clear that age is no longer a safe guide. The sexual vitality of a person 
many years past maturity may still be greater than that of an immature child, and this I 
venture to think in part explains the difference in the proportion of the sexes at birth 
in Europe and India. In the latter country the husband at marriage is many years older 
than his wife, but as the latter usually gives birth to children before she has attained 
full maturity, her vital powers are less than those of her husband, and female children 
are the result. This view', like the one already mentioned, is, however, still only g 
theory, but it can claim to explain existing facts over a larger area*than the former} 


The Provincial Vital Statistic* Return* show 353,79a male and 323,115 female births during the five years from i8«g to 1890. This ghetonfy 013 
n\alc* per thousand females, but the returns arc so unreliable that no argument can be drawn from them, flic \aluc of Indian Vital Statmtus i» 
re la»i\e and not absolute, as has beeu well pointed oi^>y ,Dr. Cornish in his report upon the Madras famine.., 

t Report on the Census of England and Wales, volume IV, page 15. 

t It is, however, not Improbable that no general explanation Is required, and that the difference is chiefly one of race. In the United. States 
of America amongst the whites, males predominate at birth, whilst the reverse is the case amongst the coloured population. 

VOL. I. 
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which, moreover, is contradicted by the state of things in India.* 'Other hypotheses 
have also been put forward, the oldest of which is perhaps the one which says that the 
sex is inherent in the germ itself. f It has, again, been suggested that sex is determined 
by the season of the year at which conception takes place, { or, according toothers, 
by the degree of ovular maturity at the time. But none of tht*sc diverse views 
have as yet passed beyond the realm of theory, and the real causes which produce sex 
must still be regarded as uncertain. 

85. The excess of females shown in the first year of life increases up to the third year, 

Proportion at other ages. after wllich ,hc P n, l ,ortion h( 'Z' n * to fall until the age period 

^ '4 * s reached ; in the next two groups of ages it 

steadily rises, and then falls rapidly through the groups of ages 25 - 29, 30 -34, and 

35—39 ; it rises again at 40—44, drops at 45— 49 ; at 50—54 there is another rise, and at 
55—59 another fall; while at ‘ 60 and over ’ the proportion of females again rises and 
exceeds that of the males. The proportion of the sexes at each age will be more clearly 
followed by a reference to the accompanying diagram, on which three curves are traced. 
One shows the proportion on the total population, while the two others illustrate the 
tclalhe numbers of the sexes in the hill districts, and amongst the tea garden popula- 
tion respectively, these being the places in which the greatest variations from the general 
average are found. 

• • If .i ' S T' 1 * - l ° CXp ' ain satisf;ictoril y the irregular character of these curves, but 
it is c c\ir t at it is largely the result of a greater degree of inaccuracy in the return 

of the ages of women. Women are more ignorant than men of all questions touching 
t war age, and the result of this is clearly seen by the height of the curve at the groups 
containing a multiple of ,0, via., 30-34, 40 -44,50-54, and 60 and over. * The 
approximations to their true ages made by the male portion of the community are 
more accurate, and the resort to these round numbers is, therefore, in their case less marked. 

nothcr cause of variation is the wilful falsification of ages where women Are 
concerned. Even in England the inaccuracies due to this cause arc considerable || and 
H-y are certainly not less so in India. Thus the proportion of females, which is slightly 
below unity at 5-9, falls rapidly at the next quinquennial period, 10—14. No doubt a 
portion of the decrease is due to a higher mortality on account of the change in the 
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The proportion in the Hill Districts, where the Number of Females exceed* that of Males , 
and of the Tea Garden population amongst whom the revet sc tx the case, 
are shewn separately . 
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female organisation which takes place during these years,* and also to premature 
conception and .child birth. But this cannot entirely explain the decrease, and there 
seems to be no doubt that a great part of it is due to an intentional understatement of 
ages. An orthcfclox Hindu who neglects to give his daughter in marriage before she 
reaches the age-of puberty commits a crime, and he is, therefore, almost certain to under- 
state the age of unmarried girls who have really arrived at that period of life. Possibly 
also some girls of 13 and 14 who have gone to live with their husbands have been shown 
as 15 years and over, but whether this be so or not, it is clear that the female population 
returned at 15 — 19 and 20 — 24 includes a considerable number of women of higher ages, 
who were unwilling to admit that they were no longer young. But, excluding differences 
due to mere artificial causes, it appears to be a fact that the mortality amongst women is 
greater than it is amongst men, so that, although more girls arc born than boys, the 
proportions are soon reversed by the larger number of deaths amongst the former. 


Age and 
Sex. 

Sex. 


Proportion in the different districts. 


86 . Comparing the figures by districts, the largest excess of females during the first 

year of life is found in Kamrup, Sibsagar, and Nowgong; 
the smallest in Lakhimpur and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
where males predominate at birth, and in Darrang, the Garo Hills, and Sylhet, where 
the excess of females is nominal. It is impossible to explain these variations, at least 
without local investigations of a far more searching character than it is possible to 
make. It is impossible even to test the theory of the sexes stated above, because, as 
will be explained in the nextr chapter, cohabitation docs not always immediately follow 
marriage. But I may note that, so far as the marriage statistics furnish any guide, 
they seem to go against the theory. In Nowgong, for instance, infant marriages are 
comparatively few, and in Sibsagar also they are below the average for the province ; in 
Sylhet, on the other hand, such marriages are more common than in any other district, 
and in Darrang they are above the average. 


At subsequent ages, the figures for the different districts present a general 
uniformity, and in almost all cases the general result is a net deficiency of women. In 
North Cachar, with the exception of the ages 2 and 3, there is a steady excess of females 
at all ages up to 25 — 29, after which the proportion decreases, partly owing to the under- 
statement of the ages of women between 30 and 50, and partly, it may be, because the 
latter years of life are comparatively unfavourable to women. A further explanation 
of the excess of women between 15 and 29 is to be found in the fact that the census 
was taken in the cold weather, and that a number of the men were away in other districts 
either for purposes of trade or working as coolies. 


The deficiency of females in the Naga and Garo Hills districts is entirely due to 
the plains population. Amongst the animistic tribes of both districts there is a net 
excess of women amounting in the case of the former district to 39, and in that of the 
latter to 614 on the total animistic population. 


* The higher mortality amongst females apparent from these figures agree# with the statistic* for the proclaimed clan*, to which reference ha* already 
been made, which show the mean annual mortality per 10,000 of each *cx to be a* follow* : 
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87. Taking the population by religion the proportions of the se'xes in each are shown 
in the following statement, in which, as before, the figures 
Proportion by religion. represent the number 0 f females to e^ery 1,000 males 

censused at each age period : 


Statement A o. 6 j, showing the average number of females to 1,000 males of the same 
age tn each of the main religions. 


Al.t I’kKIUDb. 

Hindu. | 

Mimlin.in. 

(hrlttti;in. j 

llmldhivt. 

Jain. | 

Animistic. 

Under Mear 

1,021*1 

I,0l80 

1,116-9 

891*0 

909O 

I. 032*3 

1 year 

1,056*I 

1.038-4 

790-1 

1.2830 

1,0000 

1 , 051*3 

2 years 

1,058*4 

1, 08 1*4 

1.1452 

I.0384 

5000 

1 , 057*1 

3 

1,069-3 

*, 073*5 

9 * 7*5 

773 ** 

1,000-0 

1,0397 

4 

'.0325 

1,0249 

*. 157*2 

1,079*6 

1,142*8 

1.0437 

5-9 

98 o *5 

987-2 

1.019*3 

986-8 

575*0 

951*7 

10—14 

777 5 

7760 

918*2 

804-3 

122*6 

935*2 

15—19 

993 ’* 

1.1550 

i,i8ro 

1,150*1 

IO36 

1,240*9 

20—24 

j 1.086-3 

1.225-3 

950-3 

9168 

1842 

1.322*5 

25 29 

9678 

9706 

851-9 

648-2 

105*8 

1,124*4 

30-34 

S 9 9-2 

873-4 

654-7 

6829 

112*5 

*. 0 * 3*5 

35 39 

7143 

633-3 

644-4 

4890 

50*5 j 

8060 

40-44 

j 8247 

S269 

787-2 

553-6 

94*5 

927*9 

45 -49 

j 705-4 

634-2 

5800 

' 609-7 

* 7*5 

8068 

50—54 

| 8434 

8791 

6630 

6938 

*03*4 

842*7 

55-59 

| 7568 

690-3 

752-8 

472'5 

142*8 

820*6 

60 and over... 

j 1,026*0 

9 998 

1,1100 

6684 

2727 

990*4 

All Ages 

j 9»7 

943 3 

8904 

7747 

*563 

1 , 008*6 


1 will not again discuss the proportions at each age, as to do so would be a waste of 
time. 'The general results are that the animistic tribes contain more women than men, 
whilst amongst all other religions there is a marked excess of males. With the Jains, 
this is explained by the fact that all of them are foreigners from other provinces, and that 
they rarely bring their women with them. They are only temporary settlers, and their 
families are, as a rule, left in their*permanent home in Raj putana or elsewhere. The same 
explanation is also, to a large extent, applicable to Christians, as amongst the European 
community the number of females is proportionately very small. The low proportion 
amongst* the Buddhists is due to the fact that many of them are temporary visitors^ 
Bhutfas from Bhutan and Khamtis from beyond the Inner Line, — and that the great 
majority of these persons have left their wives at home. , The low proportion amongst 
Hindus is attributable to the fact that the great bulk of the immigrant population was 
returned under this head, and this class, as already explained, contains many more 
men than women. 
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88. In the following table the proportion of the sexes in the total population at each 
age period in Assam is compared with the corresponding figures for other provinces 
and certain European countries : 

Statement No. 6 comparing the number of females to t,ooo males at each age period in 

Assam and. certain other countries. 


I'kovincc or Country . 

0-4. 

8-0. 

10—14. 

13- 10. 

#0—34. 

25- 29. 

:io 31 . 

85 — 39. 

40-44. 

43 -49. 

50—54. 

56 -59. 

0 

n 

rfl 

3 

n 

4) 

» 

Assam 

1,047 

970 

800 

1,080 

631 

991 

930 

736 

874 

726 

873 

760 

1,013 

968 

Bengal 

1,0(56 

038 

801 

1,010 

1,196 

1,071 

1,006 

886 

1,013 

900 

1,092 

1,027 

1,352 

1,011 

Bcrar 

1,086 

1,008 

814 

1,03# 

1,229 

912 

R .77 

712 

853 

778 

866 

786 

972 

036 

Bombay 

1,043 

942 

806 

014 

1,06# 

#43 

948 

834 

677 

1,010 

1,071 

907 

1,223 

065 

Burma 

1,003 

963 

860 

1,048 

850 

761 

696 

709 

783 

789 

900 

877 

987 

877 

India .. 

1,034 

92 6 

795 

922 

1,088 

991 

#55 

861 

964 

885 

1,021 

936 

1,196 

050 

England and Wales 

1,003 

1,006 

997 

1,008 

1 ,093 

1,087 

1,077 

1,069 

1,079 

1,108 

1,104 

1,111 

1,187 

1,055 

Scotland 

076 

976 

968 

#94 

1,063 

1,105 

1,117 

1,161 

1,166 

1,304 

1,216 

1,224 

1,377 

1,076 

Ireland 

#71 

977 

937 

1,040 

1,060 

1,120 

1,161 

1,128 

1,128 

1,047 

1,095 

1,058 | 

1,075 

1,043 

France 

884 

996 

#83 

00# 

1,037 

958 

985 

#93 

98 6 

1,0ul 

1,028 

1,016 

1,067 

1,005 

Italy 

964 

960 

#59 

1,025 

1,017 

1,027 

1,027 

1,005 

1,010 

996 

1,020 

986 

960 

095 

Austria 

1,011 

1,004 

1,011 

1,048 

1,046 

1,032 

1,067 

1,035 

1,030 

1,072 

1,140 

1,104 

1,068 

1.047 

Canada .. .. 

#68 

#72 

936 

1,008 

1,029 

1,007 

989 

987 

977 | 

949 

964 

024 

886 

020 

United States America 

(whites) 

967 

975 

066 

1,024 

984 

927 

924 

937 

971 

925 

901 

893 

748 

061 

Ditto ditto (coloured; 

#96 

#9# 

964 

1,024 

1,043 

984 

#86 

1,023 

1,106 

•1,036 

BID 

797 

m 

003 

Chill .. 

#67 

#44 

#52 

1,076 

1,043 

1,059 

#56 

1,033 

937 

1,033 

941 

995 

1,091 j 

1,000 


Nutr.— T he tea garden population has been excluded from the proportions quoted for A*sam. 


There is very little to notice in the figures for Indian provinces, which on the whole 
show a general resemblance' to those returned for Assam. But on turning to European 
figures, a vast difference is apparent. The difference of the proportions at birth has 
already been commented on, and a possible explanation of the same has been sug- 
gested. The variation in the proportions at other ages and on the total population is not 
less marked. The only general resemblance is in the common deficiency of females of 
the age io — 14, but this is only apparent, and is explained differently in the East and in the 
West. In India, as has already been noted, it is due mainly to the intentional understate- 
ment of the age of girls who have attained puberty, but arc not yet married, while in England 
it is thought that the error is due to the overstatement of their ages by girls who 
wish to obtain employment as servants. With this apparent exception, there is 
°o point of resemblance. In A.ssam the excess of females, which is found at 
the earlier ages, disappears at 25, from which period onwards there is a steady 
deficiency of women. In European countries, on the other hand, it is after this 
age that the excess of women becomes most marked. In other words, in India mor- 
tality is apparently greater amongst females, whilst in Europe the males die earlier. In 
the latter case, the explanation is that men are more exposed than women, and that the 
wear and tear of life falls more heavily upon them. There is also a much larger emi- 
gration of men than women. In Assam none of these causes apply. The total emigration 
is inconsiderable, and may be disregarded. The condition of women is also very 
different to what it is in England, for here, as in other parts of India, they share in all 
the labours of the men. It is true that a woman is not allowed to touch the plough, 
5 Ut it is she who transplants the paddy seedlings, and who spends hours husking rice. 
When she has leisure from her other duties, she goes out fishing and passes half the day 
landing in water up to her middle, catching the small fry that are found in the flooded 
ields. In her ordinary life, therefore, she is quite as exposed to wear and tear as men are, 


Age and 
Sex. 

Sex. 
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Age and while the special burdens which fall on her sex everywhere are particularly heavy in India. 

she is usually married long before she has reached full maturity, and often becomes a , 
Sex ' mother at the earliest possible moment. This heavy strain upon the strength of a half- 
grown girl is rendered still more severe by the treatment to which sho-is subjected at the 
time when childbirth takes place. She is relegated to a solitary outhouse, and is 
attended, not by a trained doctor, but by an ignorant midwife, whose duty it is to rub and 
roll her about so as to increase her pain. After the child is born, she is held to be 
unclean for thirty days, during which lime all food, except pulse, rice, and molasses, are 
forbidden to her.* What wonder if, with treatment such as this, female mortality is 
higher in India than in England ? 

89. Before concluding this chapter, I may mention one cause which sometimes 
operates to keep down the number of women. I refer to 

Female infanticide. ..... . 

female infanticide, which was at one time so common in some 
parts of India that a special Act had to he passed to suppress it. The causes of female 
infanticide fall under two main heads. Sometimes the practice originates in a want of 
sufficient food for the whole of the community, which induces the members of it to kill their 
female children, and thus reduce the number of persons for whom sustenance is required. 
The other main cause is the practice of hypergamy, which prevails in some parts of 
the country, and which necessitates the payment of a large sum for husbands. Many 
parents being unable to sustain the necessary expenditure, and wishing to avoid the odium 
which they would incur if they let their daughters grow up without marrying them 
are thus driven to kill female children as soon as they are born. The practice of 
hypergamy is unknown in Assam,! and female infanticide due to this cause does not, 
and never has existed. But female infanticide due to physical difficulties is not altogether 
unknown. It was practised until very recently amongst several Naga tribes, and the 
present census shows that it was common amongst the Kacha Nagas up to a 
much later date than has usually been supposed. The practice has, however, now 
been put a stop to, and the tribes amongst which it formerly existed were always too 
few in number for it to have had any appreciable effect, even while it lasted, on the 
proportions of the sexes in the province generally. 


* </. Dr. Wise’* account quoted by Mr. Rlsley in ‘Tribes and Castes', volume I, page aio. 

+ Men who have passed the R. A. and F. A. Examinations of the Calcutta University, and even ‘failed’ Entrance candidates, art said nowadays 
to command .1 price m tfie matriuiuni.il market. Rut this is a custom of very recent growth, and is ot course quite optional. 
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Diagram illustrating the same Tendency (a) in Bombay and (b) in England and Wales. 

The Bombay curves are drawn in thick lines, and those of England and 
Wales in fine lines. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 


Cl I. \PTER V.— MARRIAGE. 

IMPERIAL TABLE No. VIII. 

90. In the preceding chapter the ages of the population were discussed and the Marriage 

General remarks proportions of the sexes at cat'll age period examined. It is 

now proposed to deal with the condition of the people in 
regard to marriage, or in other words those sexual relations on which the propagation 
of the human race depends. 

91. The distribution of the total population amongst the married, single, and widowed 

Statement No. 65, showing the ilis/nlwliun of the total f'lfnl.itien at |si show 11 ill the margin. 

each age by civil con, tition. The figures show 11 ill this 

Si nule j Mu, winimEi. 1 sl Ateuicnt depend so much 

Al ’ 1 ’ ‘ t ' upon the practices permitted 

Malts. IVnults | .Malts j I i males Males j I'on.iU > ’ . . 

. 1 1 I . . nr rnjnincd by the difuTent 

o—4 | 4i4, 07u 443, t/o »• 1 1 | «, i n religions th;it il is impossible 

5-9 j 4 ’ n ’ ln 1 to draw conclusions for the 

10-14 •• 1 31o/*9J 7,VM Hj/Mj 70 -t i iiu • M 

| province generallv until the 

15-19 •• | 177.00 4'','>'M jn,5|* ri‘7,7'1/ t,H7 I m,. M7 1 

10- J4 .. | mm^i * i, >7'j wi.tis *>io,.j.>ij 4 ,is7 I Kj.ast Jesuits hd\ t! been analysed 

45 .. 1 07,309 7.124 1 i/o/,,; j„v>i s„r,j | for each ft separately. 

jn 34 “j * <>,ft/0 3/M '° 1 ,, ' ,, ’ nS ,7 °* 0 '’ ll ’ ,wl ! * r " 2 7 1 will accordingly commence 

H-W I M . S 3 rt V'99 riM, 'MI .So, 1 17 IJ.MI 1 44 . 11 s 1 1* • .1 1 

I 1 by discussing the marital 

40 44 .. I 7,oOJ i,wJ I i ;i/.*'i 7 V 1 ) 13,379 r.o/N't • " 

0-49 .. | ..7.0 n,. 7 a..., ,,. 74J j relations of the people 

50-54 .. j 2/“M 7)7 yi.73 r * , 29 , 0^0 1 i/,u 1 0 v/M j belonging to each religion, 

st-59 •• ! 1, * ,M 7 "' / ' 3 "-o 5 , and will then return to the 

fio and OUT .. j 2,3*1 Ki.y yj/./O , |0,,O3 j-i.iol 10 ,n|H . . . - . 

j 1 _ consideration of the figures 

! All ages •• 1 . 573,630 1 . 000.055 1. 110 B 25 1 , 007,301 ' 114.0 14 j 448,070 lor tllC total population. But, 

* - belore doing so, 1 will mention 

one or two points wliieli affect the accuracy ol the figures. The lir.t is in connection 
' with the vernacular translation of ‘ widower’. There was no lack of words for ‘ widow’ 
but it was more difficult to lind an equivalent for a man who had lost his wife. The only 
Assamese word is boro/n, which is an exact translation of the English word ‘ widower and 
was adopted as the term to be used in the schedules. It was subsequently found that in 
some places the term is also loosely used to designate any man without a wife, whether 
he ever had one or not . 8 To avoid mistakes owing to this loose use of the term, the 
particular attention of district officers was drawn to the point, and the necessity of im- 
pressing the proper use of the term on their enumerat. rs was pointed out. As a rule, the 
matter was properly explained to the enumerators, but in one or two districts the p"int 
was not sufficiently noticed, and as a result some of the unmarried have apparently been 
classed amongst the widowed. + The total number of such mistakes is, however, small 
and only affects the proportions to a very slight degree. Another possibility of error 
is in regard to remarried widows. The practice is forbidden amongst Hindus, but 
the prohibition does not apply to the Musalmans or the hill tribes, nor is it by any means 
universally attended to even amongst the lower castes of Hindus. With the exception 
of a few of the higher Hindu castes, widow remarriage is common amongst all 
classes of the population. But although Brahmanism has been unable to prevent 
the practice, it has succeeded in bringing it into disrepute and in lowering the general 

* Notwithstanding the fact that Hide is .t m»ivi..| word, *.lungua\ to denote hadicloti. . 

t Tim it especially the ci«c m Kamrup. In the Surma Valley and Gnalpara ‘widower ' wai rendered at ■ tlri many*ehh*\ 



Malts. 

I'Vm.iks j 

Malt s j 

i * males j 

Males 

I'cill.l't *• 

O — 4 

414,079 

443,1/0 


- 

1 

h , 

III 

5-9 

4 J o,U 1 

401 , 1 1 ; 

l,i J , 

lo/i/o 

* r» 

3 r,j 

10-14 

3 1 o/*y ] 

lO^xWfi 

7, ‘94 

H 4/, t J 

70 -t 

vn 

15—19 

177,0 |I 

40 /IOJ 

30 ,'. 

107,79; 

• a., 

I<VM7 

10 - J4 

no.l'M 

1 1, .79 

wi.liS 

il", 9-*0 

4,137 

19,3 3 ! 

*5^29 

07,309 

7.12 -t 

»:«>/.'/ 


S,,',4 

31.073 

JO 34 

j a <)/»/9 

3/mo j 

199, 1 {3 

1 70,0 1 1 

ll.'MI | 

40.U7 

1 S-VJ 

j >i,^3<5 

1/199 

I'M, 'Ml 

bo. 4 37 

12 , 'll 1 

4*.1I3 

40 44 

| 7,00 j 

1 , >, j 

1 ‘5 1 ,’"' 1 

7 V M 

1 3,3/9 

r.r./Ng 

45-49 

I a. 7 40 

-,s, 

7^. 1 -7 

J', t , '1 

9,0 1 3 

L».742 

50 - 54 • • , 

2,094 

7)7 

91.73'* 

29 , 0 -*0 

1 l/rtj 1 

0 Y/M 

55-59 

1 Hjo 

} » 1 

■\ 1 , 1 y 1 

7. 7’/* 

O f ll'O 

20,735 

fin anil out 

2.3*1 

Hi .y 

9-/'/'» 

, 10 , 103 

2 -t.l"! 

IO 

All ages 

1 

1,573,530 

1.000,055 

1 

1.110 525 

1,007,301 

114.814 

418,070 
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Marriage, estimation of the solemnity and validity of these second marriages. Widows who contract 
a second alliance are known by a special name ( dhemani , batalu } &c.), and are not, as a 
rule considered to hold the same position as women married for the first time. To guard 
against the danger of these second marriages being ignored, it was noted in the instructions 
that women so conditioned should be shown as dhemani , if the enumerators had 
scruples against entering them as married, and persons thus returned were afterwards 
treated as married in the tabulation office. It is possible that, notwithstanding these 
instructions, some few women of this class have been shown as widowed, but it is 
improbable that this has been done to any appreciable extent. 

92. The following table shows the civil condition and age of the Hindu population of 

Marriage amongst the Hindus. tHe P TOvinCe fr °' n S£!Veral differCnt P° intS ° f view - II 

the absolute numbers of the single, married, and widowed 

returned at each age period, (he distribution of 10,000 persons of each condition by 
age, and, lastly, the distribution by condition of 10,000 persons of each age period : 


Statement No. 60 } showing the distribution of Hindus in respect of civil condition . 




TOTAL HINDUS. 



1 DISTRIMUTION'OK CONDITION 

! BY A(>h, | 

! 1 

DISTKIIU’TION OF AGE 

1 1 Y CONDITION. 

A<;i\ 

SlM.l», 

M VICKI! D. 

Widow EH. 

1 

| SlM.tK. 

Married. 

Wiuimui. 

Sini,i.e. 

Married. 

Widowed. 


u 

V 

* 

E 

£ 

3 

A 

V 

e 

u. 

i 

i \ 
| 

* 

3 

V 

73 

e 

Cl, 

V 

X 

£ 

i 

3 

u? 

"3 

E 

V 

U. 

. 

ti 

pJ 

a 

E 
u i 

& 

<3 

i 

* 

E 

u . 

of 

u 

15 

i 

I 

u. 

1 

a 

, 

4 

5 

ft 

’ 1 

« 

9 

10 

n 

11 

*3 

l 

15 


n 

18 

*9 

04. 

414.7*0 

311,476 

101 

11.1 

5 

"i 

1,465 

.1,976 

1 

4 

. 


9,995 

| 9,986 

5 

10 

.. 

4 

5 5 . 

an, 14* 

110,55V 

574 

6, Gy 4 

174 

13a 

1,539 

3,719 

9 

**4 

31 

12 

p,(;6f 

9,677 

26 

308 

8 

15 

10 >4. 

168,911 

86,551 

I/-87 

46,116 

491 

*,9* a 1 

*,919 

*.513 

60 

783 

64 

67 

1 , 

9,759 6,431 

2*3 

3.437 

38 

143 

•S r ->9. 

104,201 

36,417 

*4,674 

86,070 

«17 

6,409 

1,196 

468 

1 4° 

1,460 

109 

326 

8,704 

2, Ml 

1,22ft 

7,339 

70 

519 

20 34- 

73,96v 

8,0 \ C > 

48.498 

**4.740 

1,513 

*3,997, 

849 

*43 

794 

1,94ft 

318 

457 

5,9*8 

591 

1,SSn 

8,450 

202 

P57 


45,431 

3,547 

91,8i , 

114,266 

5,511 

31,33*, 

531 

6j 

*,5*9 

1,938 

718 

750 

3»*6o| 255 

6,456 

8,112 

384 

*,533 

.10 14. 

2 1,361 

*,977 

1 10,636 

93,346 

8,6jy 

3»,*]8 

14.5 

35 

1,811 

1,583 

1,114 

1,095 

»,5*9 

.57 

7,867 

7,38* 

6*4 

2,463 

31 39- 

8.917 

P3J 

91.717 

48,4s* 

8,1 JO 

38,316 

IOJ 

*7 

1,5QI 

82a 

1,059 

997 

8a 1 

lao 

8,431 

6,334 

747 

3,646 

40—44. 

5,197 

84.1 

85,610 

40,691 

*0,764 

42,316 

ft! 

*5 

1,401, 

690 

1,403 

1,489 

521 

101 

8,420 

4,8.53 

1,010 

5,047 

45— 4V. 

3,185 

31* 

1 44/M 1 

*3,71.1 

ft, 688 

33,700 

IS 

6 

73* 

233 

87* 

834 

408 

87 

8,341 

3.635 

1,350 

6,278 

50-54. 

V3> 

407 

5*, 9*7 

14,608 

10, 388 

39,3*6 

35 

7 

850 

248 

| 

*,35 1 

»j8j 

J3* 

75 

8,057 

2,689 

2,6l3 

1 

7, *36 

ss 49. 

684 

*1.5 

*8,507 

3,843 

4,330 

*3.836 

81 

1 

a 

303 

6", 

564 

487 

291 

70 

7,868 

2,158 

1,841 

7,772 

60 and 
over 

1,041 

35« 

47,538 

6,754 

J8,J'»4 

j 

61,543 

3J 1 

1 

0 

778 

1*5 

2,384 

3,200 

! i 

VM 

5* 

7,003 

970 

3,69ft 

8,979 

Total. 1 

871.002 

i 

' 564, 580 

010,938 

1 

589,633 70,777 284,242 

1 1 

1 

10,000 10,000 

! 

10,000 

I J 

10.000 

! 

l 

10,000 10,000 

1 

5,588 3.025 

| 1 

3,020 

4,000 

402 

1,070 


Noifc.,~lhc number* in columns 8 to 13 must be rend vertically, and those in columns 14 to iy horizontally. 


93. To the Hindu marriage is an obligatory religious ceremony, which each man 
ought to perform in order to beget a son who may perform 
Prevalence of marriage^ jjj s f unera ] ceremonies and rescue his soul from hell. If the 

first marriage prove barren, a second wife should be taken in order that the necessary 
offspring may he obtained. In other eases there is no religious injunction regarding 
a second marriage, but there is no prohibition against it. A Hindu therefore may have 
as many wives as he pleases, bTit in practice he seldom takes more than one. One, 
howe' er, he is bound to have. It is equally incumbent on a Hindu parent to see that 
his daughters are duly married, so that almost all Hindus, males as well as females, are 
married'at some period or other erf their lives. This will appear by reference to state- 
ment No. 66 above, from which it will be seen that the percentage of Hindus of the age of 
40 and over who are unmarried is extremely small, and is easily accounted for by special 
causes. Bachelors of this age are many of them socially disqualified for marriage, 
and comprise persons afflicted with leprosy, blindness and other infirmities, criminals 
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and beggars, and* the outcasts of the population generally. Of the old unmarried males' Marriage. •*"* 
not otherwise disqualified, the greater part consists of persons who have refrained from 
marriage for religious reasons. Certain sects of ascetics abjure marriage, and some of 
the Vaishnava Goseins and the disciples who reside in their Sattras are also celibates. It is 
very doubtful whether any Hindu male to whom marriage is not impossible, or forbidden for 
the reasons mentioned above, goes through life a bachelor. Elderly spinsters arc still more 
uncommon, one reason being that there are no religious sisterhoods amongst the Hindus 
of this province, and another that there is a greater demand for wives than for husbands. 

94. Marriage amongst the Hindus of Assam is almost invariably by purchase, or, as a 

Hindu would prefer to say, the asura is the prevalent form of 
Age at marriage. marriage.* The price paid for a bride varies considerably ; 

on a general average it may be placed roughly at from Rs. 60 to Rs. 70, but very much 
larger sums are often paid, more especially by the Shiihas of Sylhct when they wish to 
procure a bride from the Kilyasthaor Vaidya castes. One result of this practice of buying 
wives is to raise the age of males at marriage, as they cannot take a wife until they can 
afford to pay for her. 

In early times girls were by no means invariably married before puberty, but in 
the Puranik period infant marriage was looked on as obligatory, and Parasara says— 

“ the mother, the father, and the elder brother of a girl go to hell on seeing her menstruant 
while yet unmarried.” Yajnavalkya has it that the guardian of a girl becomes guilty 
of causing a miscarriage if he has not given her away before her menses appear. In 
Assam these later views have not as yet much force, and child marriage is still uncommon, 
except possibly amongst a few of the higher castes. Amongst the lower castes, which 
consist largely of converts from the aboriginal tribes, it is more usual than not for a 
girl to attain puberty while still unmarried, and her age at marriage depends a good 
deal upon her personal qualifications, the position of her parents, and the value they set 
upon her. Statement No. 66 on page 1 1 2 shows that out of 1 0,000 girls under 4 years of 
age only 10 are married ; 308 are married out of the same number aged 5 to 9 ! ant ^ 3 > 4 2 7 , 
or slightly more than a third of 10,000 girls, between the ages of 10 and 14. It is probable 
that the great majority of those returned as married at the last mentioned age period 
arc over 12 years of age. It should also be remembered that marriage in India does not 
always mean cohabitation. In the case of a girl who has not attained puberty two 
ceremonies are performed. The first is really more a betrothal than a marriage, and 
after it has been concluded the girl returns to her father’s house, where she resides until 
she reaches the menstrual period, when a second ceremony is performed, on the 
conclusion of which she is taken to her husband’s house and cohabits with him. It may 
be suggested that it would have been more useful to have treated as married, for the 
purposes of the census, only those girls who had gone to live in their husbands houses, 
and this would doubtless have been desirable had it been possible to see that such 
instructions were duly carried out. But this was not the case. The Hindu looks on a 
girl as married as soon as the first ceremony is performed, and no amount of instruction 
would have induced the enumerators to make uniform entries on any other basis. 

Besides, to have tried to insist on this would have been to encourage inquisitive questions, 
which would be objected to everywhere, and nowhere more so than in India. The system 
followed was therefore the only one possible, and the figures I have quoted must be 
accepted with this reservation, that they include girls who are only betrothed as well as 
girls who are really married. At the next age period, 15 to 19, 7> 2 39 ou t of every 
10,000 women are married. The proportion of married women is highest at 20 to 24) 
where it amounts to 8,450 out of 10,000 of all conditions. Above that age the proportion 
slowly declines, owing to the gradually increasing number of widows. 

• It is common ever, amongst the Hrnhinans, to whom this form of marriage m specially declared inappropriate. When Sulidii Ollicero! 

Mang&ldai, I remember an attempt which was made by on Influential (inttcin to induce the local Brahmans to abandon the practice. I’romucs went 
mttfe , but they were not adhered to, and the old practice of taking money for their daughters was continued. 
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Marriage. The later period of life at which men marry is clear from the fact *that at the age 
20 to 24 where the proportion of wives is highest, the ratio of married men only slightly 
exceeds that of girls married at 10 to 14, and the highest proportion of husbands is 
not reached until fifteen years later, in the period 35 to 39. From this age on to the end 
of the table, the proportion of husbands is almost stationary, while that of married women 
rapidly declines, until at last it is barely one-third of that of the married men. The same 
facts may be expressed in another way, by saying that less than half the wives are over 30, 
whale, the same proportion of husbands are over 40 years of age. On a rough calculation 
the mean age of Hindu husbands is 38‘82 years, while that of married women is only 
28 03, against 43 1 and 407 respectively in England and Wales. 

95 - According to the Hindu religion,* widows are not allowed to marry again, 
Widow remarriage. but tbe practice obtains everywhere to some extent. 

In the Surma Valley the custom is confined to the lower 
castes, Malis, Chandals, and Patnis. It was formerly also practised by the Hiilwd 
Diis, but is said of late to have been discontinued by them, and to be falling into 
disrepute even amongst the low castes mentioned above. A remarried widow, 
however, still occupies the legal position of a wife, and her children can perform the 
and arc therefore entitled to inherit. A religious ceremony of an informal 
character is performed on the occasion of her remarriage. 

In the Brahmaputra Valley, widow remarriage is permitted by all castes except 
Biahmans Gunaks, and Kayast has. It is, however, dying out amongst the Kalitas, and is 
regarded by all classes of Hindus as not altogether proper. It is resorted to mainly by the 
poorer people ; but even with them a remarried widow is not received with very much respect 
A distinction is, however, drawn between virgin widows and widows whose previous marriaee 
has been consummated.f The odium which attaches Lo the latter docs not exist in the 
case of the virgin widow, as local custom allows the supplementary marriage ceremony or 
Smiltbiua, which precedes consummation, to be performed by a second man if the person 
who went through the first ceremony is dead. In this case, therefore, there is a regular 
religious ceremony, instead of simply a feast and public acknowledgment, which is all 
that usually accompanies the second union of an ordinary widow.} But in both cases 
alike the marriage is looked upon as binding, and the children can inherit. 

96. From the disrepute in which widow remarriage is held, and from the disparity 

Proportions Of the widowed. of a « c bctween husband and wife, it might be expected that 

the number of widows would be excessive, and that this is 
actually the case is shown by the figures in the tabular statement. Under 10 the number 
of widows is inconsiderable, but after that age the number steadily increases until' at 
40, when the proportion of husbands is at its highest, the number of widows exceeds 
that of married women. Out of the total number of Hindu females, 1 in every 5 is a 
widow. The number of widowers, on the other hand, is less than 1 in 20. 

97 - One peculiarity in the return deserves separate mention. The figures show an 

Excess of husbands ovcrwwes. exccss of husbands over wives to the extent of 21,405, and 

this notwithstanding the fact that polygamy is permitted! 
and actually exists to a certain limited extent. The explanation lies in a circumstance to 
\\hich I have several times had occasion to refer, namely, in the disproportion of the sexes 
in our large immigrant population. The number of foreign born males censused in Assam 
exceeds that of females by nearly 84,000, and assuming that two-fifths^ of this number 

I aw 1 Z, » ??,' ““"‘i'" 6 l “ m,Ml ' rn H '" dl1 rell 8 lon . Thc l> racti ™ !>»*"« foundation clllinr In early Hindu law nr custom (.vide Maync's “Hindu 
I.rfw , page “o, tnd Putt’s ‘Ancient India’, passim. ' 


I refipcitndy. The same distinction was made by Mhiiu, who opposed thc remarriage of ordinary Widotff, 


I Know 11 as nibtydr bat l and Dahsydr bar t r 
hut permitted that of \lrgmq. 

perfL 1 ^ ™ y * I£hcr merely a stare of concublnage/she permitted td 

found amongst the^im migrant poiMdation* which tomprises^f 0 ^ and U iustif.*blc to assume that not less than this proportion Is to J* 

It is true that amongst immigrant coolies’ ^111 " 7 °^ """ ^ * * W ***" ° f * gC than lhc ** 

thc cates of immigrants outside tea gardens amo C ^ 10Ul wivc9 *** unmarried, but the disproportion of the sexes la greatest |q 

8 * ardcnN amon “ 6t our ,ar « c Population, Bengali clerks, & c., most of whom are married, 
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were married, more than 33,000 husbands were oensused here whose wives were living Marriage, 
elsewhere. This being so, and the great majority of the foreign born having been 
returned as Hindus, the reason lor the difference between the number of husbands and 
wives is easily understood. Excluding immigrants, it is probable that there is a slight 
excess of married men. 


98. The divorced have not been returned separately, but arc included amongst the 
Divorce widowed. It is, therefore, not possible to say to what extent 

the practice prevails in Assam. According to the Hindu 
religion, marriage is a religious sacrament, which once performed can never be undone. 
Divorce l here foie is not recognised,* but it is nevertheless by no means rare amongst 
the lower castes. 1 hete is no particular or recognised form of separation ; but the 
husband or wife who is dissatisfied settles the matter, — the husband by ejecting the wife, 
and the wife by going off with another man or returning to her parents’ house. Manv 
such separations occur, but whether they would be recognised as valid divorces in our 
courts is still a matter of some uncertainty, f 

99- I commenced the discussion of the effect of religion upon marriage by examining 

Musalman marriages. the 1, & ures for Hm dus, because Hinduism is the religion 

of more than half the total population of the province, and 
is moreover the type to which all others tend to conform, and with which they mav most 
conveniently be compared. I will now proceed to examine' the figures for the Muhamma- 
dan religion, which ranks next'to Hinduism, so far as the number of its professors in this 
province is concerned. In statement No. 67 below the details of civil condition are 
given in the same form as has already been furnished for Hindus : 


Statement No. tip, showing the distribution of Musahnans in respect of civil condition. 
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Marriage, 100. With the Muhammadans, marriage is a purely civil matter, and is not in any 

way mixed up with religion. The price is paid and the 
marrtegc!*'* custonw an< * ft ®’ e at woman is taken, and there is an end of it. A Mu Salman 

is allowed as many as four legitimate wives, and may in 
addition keep any number of concubines. But as a general rule the majority of Musal- 
mans in Assam are monogamous. The prominent feature in the figures in the above 
statement, as compared with those for Hindus, is the fact that the proportions of single 
men and women are considerably, and those of married persons slightly, larger than with 
Hindus, whilst the percentage of the widowed is very much less. But a good deal of 
the divergence is apparent rather than real, and is due to the difference in the ages of the 
two classes under discussion, — a circumstance which not infrequently vitiates superficial 
comparisons of the condition of different communities.* As I have already pointed out, 
a large proportion of the immigrants is included in the return for Hindus; and as these 
arc? for the most part of ages varying from 15 1050, the proportion of juvenile persons, and 
therefore of single and young married persons, is much lower amongst Hindus than it is 
amongst Musalmans. No conclusions can therefore be drawn from the figures representing 
the absolute numbers of the persons of each condition, and we must turn for 
comparison to the distribution amongst the single, married, and widowed of 10,000 
persons of each age period. Looked at from this point of view, the proportions 
in the two religions are almost identical for the two earlier age periods. At 10 — 14 
the divergence in the case of males is very slight, but there is an excess of 572 married 
females per 10,000 amongst the Musalmans, which rises to nearly 1,700 at the next group 
of ages. At 20—24 the Musalmans show an excess of nearly 900 married males and 
over 800 females as compared with the Hindus, — an excess which continues in the case 
of husbands to the end of the list of ages, but as regards the wives gradually disappears, 
until at 45 — 49 the proportion of Hindu wives exceeds that of Musalmans, and continues 
to do so during all the remaining age periods. The total excess of married and single 
persons is entirely due to a Smaller number of widows and widowers. Notwithstanding the 
total excess of single persons amongst the Musalmans, the proportion of unmarried males 
at the higher ages is much smaller than amongst Hindus, and this is probably due to the 
absence amongst the Musalmans of all religious motives for celibacy. The excess of 
Musalman spinsters is due to the larger number of young unmarried girls ; the proportion 
of unmarried women at the higher ages is less than amongst Hindus. The average age 
of married males amongst the Musalmans is 38'52, and of females 26 07. 

101. As regards widows, it follows from the absence of all religious interference 

Widow remar riage with marriage that there is no prohibition regarding their re- 

marriage. A Musalman widow is as free to marry as is 
an unmarried girl. But in practice such remarriages are not held in very good 
repute, and are mainly confined to the lower grades of Musalman society, which, how- 
ever, include the great bulk of the Muhammadan community. Turning to the propor- 
tional figures in the statement, it will be seen that up to 15 — 19 the differences are very 

slight, but that from that age to 35 — 39, there is a considerably smaller number of 

Musalman widows. After that age the figures once more become uniform, and during 
the last three age periods there is a slight excess of widows amongst the Musalmans. 
The figures for widowers follow those for widows up to 35 — 39, but after that age, 
instead of tending to uniformity with the proportions shown for Hindus, the divergence 
becomes mofc marked, so that between the ages of 40 and 60 there are only half as 

many Musalman widowers as there are Hindus who have lost their wives. The 

explanation of these figures which seems most probable is that Musalman widows 

* This wan well pointed out by Dr, Farr m his exposure of certain erroneous conclusions regarding the nn healthiness of the occupation of dressmaker*. 

• Vital Statistics *, page <59. 
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between 20 and 35 find second husbands more readily than their Hindu sisters do, and Marriage, 
that their second husbands are usually widowers whose age is over 40 when they marry 
them. # If this supposition is correct, it would explain not only why there are compara- 
tively so few widows under 33 and so few widowers over 40, but also why the proportion 
of widows rises rapidly after the age of 35 is past. 

102. As marriage is a purely civil contract, divorce is freely allowed to Musalmans, 

but it is seldom resorted to. The few persons affected by 
divorce have been included amongst the widowed, but it is 

clear from the generally small proportions of this class that their numbers cannot have 
been largely swelled by this artificial form of widowhood. 

103. The absolute number of wives slightly exceeds that of husbands. The total 

- , . _ « number of the former is 302,290 and of the latter 30^168, 

so that the excess is 2,878, or 0*9 per cent. The true 
surplus of wives is probably slightly more than this, as the enumerated husbands are 
inclusive of foreign born Musalmans who were in the province without their waves at 
the time of the census, either for purposes of trade or as boat men or khalasis on steamers. 

This difference in the proportions of married men and women is, of course, due to 
polygamy, which, as already stated, is freely permitted to Musalmans, although apparently 
not very frequently resorted to in practice. So far as the figures go, they show' that 
at the most only 9 Musalman husbands out of 1,000 have more than one wife. 

104 * The tribes of animistic beliefs rank next in point of number. Their condition 

in regard to marriage is shown in statement No. 68 
below : 


Marriage amongst the hill tribes. 


Statement No. 68 , showing the distribution of \ the Animistic Tribes in regard to civil 

condition. 
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The particular customs of each tribe in connection with marriage will be noted 
Mintage customs * n t ^ ie chapter on castes, and the more important general 

features of their marriage customs alone will be noted here. 
As a rule, women are looked on as a species of property, to be bought with a price or by 
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Marriage, service in the father’s house,* So long as a woman remains unmarried, chastity is not 
usually expected of her, and she may dispense her favours to whomsoever she pleases. f 
Hut when once she is married and has become the property of another, this freedom is 
no longer tolerated. Adultery is very severely punished, and the complaisency 
of Misluni husbands, "ho care nothing for the fidelity of their wives so long as they 
are not deprived of their services, is altogether exceptional. The Garos and Khiisis 
alone do not purchase their wives. With them the woman takes a much higher 
position than she does elsewhere, and marriage is based on courtship and mutual 
inclination, and not on purchase. In fact, with the Garos it is the woman or her father 
who invariably lakes the initiative in matters matrimonial, and a youth who ventures to 
make the first ad\ antes is severely punished. But, whatever its basis, marriage is in all 
cases a purely civil matter, into which religion never enters. The bridegroom makes 
a more or less public and formal acknowledgment of the marriage, which sometimes 
takes the form of a feast, and sometimes consists merely in escorting his bride from her 
parents’ house to his own. As a general rule, child marriage is not permitted, and where 
it is found, it is nominal rather than real. Sometimes a father bespeaks for his son 
the daughter of another man as soon as she is born, and the two are looked upon as 
married. But the arrangement is in reality nothing more than a betrothal : cohabitation is 
not permitted before maturity, and the actual parties can, if they so desire, refuse to carry 
out the engagement entered into by their parents. One noteworthy point in the 
k unKms ,,f rude races is the comparative equality of the age of husband and wife at 
marriage. Girls marry later than is the practice with Hindus and Musalmans, while the 
excess of females, as compared with males, operates to lessen the demand for wives as 
compared with husbands, and consequently to keep down the price of the former. | Men 
are thus enabled to marry at an earlier age than they otherwise would do. § Divorce|| 
and widow remarriage are freely permitted. 

105- I he distribution of the persons'ol each condition per 10,000 of the population of 

all ages differs both from that of Hindus and of Musalmans. 
laking the total population, the proportion of unmarried 
men is smaller, and that of husbands larger, while widowers are fewer than amongst 
Hindus, but in excess of those returned for Musalmans. There is a large excess of 
spinsters and a slight excess of wives, the number of widows being very much smaller 
than with either of the other classes under comparison. But, again, a good deal of the 
divergence is due to a difference in the ages of the populations compared, and accurate 
conclusions can be drawn only from a comparison of the proportions of the single, 

married, and widowed returned at each age period. 

During the first nine years of life there is very little 

to notice. The numbers of the married and widowed 
are in all cases almost imperceptible. But at 10-14 
a difference begins to appear, as the married males 
amongst the hill tribes at that age are nearly double 
the number shown against Hindus and Musalmans, 

while the number of married girls is less than half as 
large. During the next age period the difference is 
almost equally marked. The proportion of married 

* I'l.A Milk i:«r.l ,rr.,„.. Mum..,* |, V -till :.t tost symbol, .ally, Thus •> Kd. I, in c.ficn lly, m uait for l,m bride, and 

WU d ' C ' ' l " 1 ' l "” n ‘ ,m " s ■'" ,l • r '- '■> the usual pros, With the 

' , ' ' " “ " rt ' •” r ” "* ll “ '*■ " <• - Os „f sun,,,, iho K ,„ l, v hand 

* " I'"" Me hot., tor, yi\e ,lie usual f.rlsenW^ to the parent,. 

. mil. 11 pro. tu i «. pic\. 11I ,iniiMn'..t nlhir tiiliL<t .iNo, But tbev are ilistmir.iL'tilliy uur cour»s «tml are gr.tdunlh .hmo ()ll f * ^ 

1 This i*. not m\.iri«iM\ tlic 1 .i-.e, 1 u , it is •not pirinithd bv the K.kli.n i«. 

, , * ’""7'"';' " l ' J I statement null docs u*>t uyf.lv to utl trilu's. A.nntlissl the Ivhh.lm ll.ete ,s a s.ar.U, „ omc „, an, I wise. rommand 

.it K .isl as b igl 1 a pt a t .w u'iu'm.;-' their 1 1 imlti i.ci -Idn ,ir%. 

I U- Ii.ulur men .It mama,* the Hindu' uml Musulman, no.cssatv eo„se,|ucntc of the dlspropnrtion ol 

I lo tins stalum-nt .,|„, tlnn: an. one or tuo nu|.tiot„. An B st the Kohls fur example, ill, one is permuted only (or aUultcrv 


The ages of the married. 
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males rises to 2,263, against 1,226 Hindu and 1,529 Musalman husbands of the same age, Marriage, 
while the married women number only 5, 760 out of every 10,000 women of that age, against 
* 7,239 a, l ( l 8,915 respectively. The number of husbands and wives gradually approaches 
equality, until at 30—34 the husbands are slightly in excess. It may be noted that this is 
also the period at which Hindu and Musalman husbands become more numerous than 
married women ; but in the case of these religions the excess there established rapidly 
increases at each succeeding age period, instead of doing so gradually, as is the ease 
amongst the hill tribes. With the latter 5,076 wives are returned out of 10,000 women 
between the ages of 55 and 60, and 3,060 at 60 and over, against 2,158 and 970 
respectively for Hindus and 1,931 and 864 for Musalmans. 

As in other cases, the proportion of the unmarried at the higher ages is small. 

There are more spinsters at these ages than amongst either Hindus or Musalmans. The 
number of bachelors is greater than that of Musalmans, but less than with the Hindus, the 
excess in the case of the latter being due, as already stated, to celibacy from religious 
motives. 

106. The number of widowers is larger than with the Musalmans, but less than wirn 

The widowed. Hindus. Owing to the comparative equality of the ages 

of husbands and wives, the number of the former who 
survive their wives must naturally exceed that amongst husbands of the other two religious 
persuasions, but the excess is considerably reduced by the greater prevalence of re-marriage. 

The greater equality of age tends also to reduce the number of widows, especially at 
the higher ages, and this tendency is further augmented by the absence of any objection to 
remarriage. On the other hand, there isa total excess of females as compared with males, 
and this to some extent reduces the number of women who can secure a second husband. 

The prevalence of remarriage affects the mean age of husbands and wives, that of the 
former being 38 76 years, against 38 82 returned for Hindus, and of the latter 31-96, against 
28-03. We have already seen that men marry younger amongst the hill tribes, and that their 
age is more nearly equal to that of their wives, and are thus more likely tosurvive them. The 
averageageof Animistic husbands would therefore be much lower than that of Hindus, were 
it not that many remarry, and thus increase the number of husbands at the higher aims. 

The higher average age of married women amongst t he hill t ribes is similarly due in part to the 
remarriage of widows, and partly to the higher age at which girls marry for the first time. 

107. Most of the tribes allow polygamy. It is especially common amongst the 

Polygamy. Smgphos, Mislimis, and Miris, but nearly all tribes permit 

it to a limited extent. It prevails to a small extent even 
amongst the Klnisis, while with the Garos a man is obliged to add to his matrimonial 
liabilities by marrying his wife’s mother when his father-in-law dies if he wishes to succeed 
to the property of the latter. The actual extent to which polygamy obtains is shown 
by the figures, which give 191,278 husbands and 197,731 wives, or 6,453 more wives 
than husbands; in other words, three husbands in every 100 marry more than one wife. 

108. The opposite practice of polyandry is of much more rare occurrence, but at 

Polyandry. t ^ e same t ' mc 't is not altogether unknown. The patri- 

archal or fraternal form, according to which a woman enters 

a faintly as the wife of several brothers or other near relations still flourishes amongst the 
Bhutias, and in a modified form amongst the Dallas.* Colonel Dalton asserts that 
in the case of Miris, also, brothers who are too poor to buy separate wives will combine 
and purchase one between them from the proceeds of their joint labour. f 

So far as I am aware, the other or matriarchal form of polyandry is at the present 
day unknown in Assam. But there appear to be traces of its existence at some previous 
time amongst the Khrisis and also amongst the Garos. With these tribes, inheritance 
goes through the female, \ and the children belong to the clan of the mother, who remains 


» *° U ’ See also the note on Dallas In the chapter on castes, 

< Bvw ft Seim t» succeeded by his sister' son and not by his own, 


t ' Ethnology page 33, 

♦ 
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Marriage, with her own people instead of entering the family of her husband! These customs 
seem to point to a time when the women of one clan were shared in common by the 
men of another clan, or at least took husbands from different families, and the paternity 
of a child was therefore so uncertain as to make it necessary to trace all relationship 
through the mother, in whose clan the children consequently remained. 

109- The matrimonial customs of these tribes throw some light on the origin of polygamy 
Origin of polygamy, &c. and P ol y»ndry. The generally accepted view is that, as the 

proportion of the sexes almost universally tends to unity, the 
normal condition of mankind is monogamy ; but that when, owing to wars or other causes, 
the mortality is heavier amongst men than amongst women, the natural result is polygamy. 
Polyandry, on the other hand, is said to result from a scarcity of women, due to female 
infanticide in countries where this practice is resorted to. This theory is an attractive 
generalisation, and in some cases it probably furnishes the true explanation of polygamy 
or patriarchal polyandry. But apart from the objection that it does not account for matriar- 
chal polyandry, which is merely promiscuity tempered by exogamy, it seems that a simpler 
explanation is to be found. It has already been stated that the women of the different 
tribes are treated as a kind of property. They are bought by the husband just as he would 
buy a mithun or a cow, and the number he buys is simply regulated by his means. Dalton, 
speaking of the Mishmis, says that the number of wives a man possesses is an indication of 
wealth, some chiefs having as many as sixteen. So with the Miris. There is no limit to 
the number of wives a man may possess except his means, and when he dies, his heir 
becomes the husband of all of them, except only his own mother. But, as has already 
been seen, poorer men who have not the means to buy separate wives occasionally 
join together and purchase one between them. Thus, in a community where the numbers 
of each sex arc practically equal, we find that some men are polygamous, others mono- 
gamous, and others again are polyandrous. The tendency is to monogamy, as the sexes 
are nearly equal, and every man looks on a wife as a necessity and strives to gain one for 
himself. But the selfishness of the richer men leads them to indulge in a plurality of 
wives at the expense of the poorer, who are thus sometimes forced to share their wives 
with others. No doubt, an excess or deficiency of women might lead to an extended 
resort to polygamy or polyandry,* as the case might be, but the inequality of the sexes 
is in no way a necessary condition precedent to the recognition of these practices. 

IIO. The persons professing other religions are found in such small numbers, that 

in discussing their civil condition I shall confine myself to 
Marriage amongst Christians. . . , . - . . .. . ... 

the absolute figures, and shall not give proportions which 

at some ages would in their case only tend to mislead. The number of Christians of each 


Statement No. 70, showing the number of married , single , and widowed 
Christians at each age period. 
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Go and over 

6 

2 

2 

3 

7* 

173 

% 

12 

34 

36 

160 

Total 

5.121 

8.813 

— ■ 

3,484 

3.333 

305 

788 


condition at the different age 
periods is noted in the margin. 
There are a few cases of infant 
marriage amongst this class, 
but they are comparatively 
rare, and marriage as a rule 
takes place at a later age 
than with any other religion. 
At 10 — 14, for example, only 
541 girls out of 10,000 
are married, against 3,427 
amongst Hindus and 3,999 in 
the case of Musalmans. 


• It does not always do so. For instance, until very recently female infanticide toas practised amongst several of the Naga tribes, and there was In 
Consequence a great deficiency of women, but polyandry neter resulted from It Amongst the KhAsis, on the other hand, there is an extraordinary excess 
9( women, but polygamy is less common with them than w ith some other tribes where the proportion of the sexe# Is more even. 
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Buddhists. 

Statement A r o. 71, showing the number of Married, single, 
and widowed finddhis/s at each age period. 
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The proportion which the married bear to the total population is about the same as Marriage, 
with Hindus; that of bachelors and spinsters, and particularly the latter, is greater, and of 
the widowed considerably less. The total number of Christians is less than 17,000, 
and the effect of their civil condition on the total figures for the province is extremely 
slight. It is, therefore, unnecessary to discuss them in detail. The only point worthy 
of note is that to which I have already drawn attention, namely, the comparative late 
age at which marriage takes place amongst them. 

111. The Buddhists of the province number less than 7,000, and in their case also I 

shall refrain from giving proportional 
figures. The absolute numbers of married, 
single, and widowed persons at each age 
period are shown in statement No. 71. 

The proportion of the married up to the 
age of 25 is lower than amongst any other 
cl ass, not even excluding the Christians. 

The proportion of the married males at 
each age tends to conform with that of 
Hindus, while that of married females is, 
on the whole, similar to the corresponding 
figures relating to the women of the hill 
tribes. The total number of Buddhists 
being so small, a detailed examination of 
the figures is unnecessary. 

The Buddhists of this province purchase their wives. Polygamy is permitted, but is 
not very largely resorted to. Divorce is allowed, and so also is the remarriage of widows. 

There is an excels of 460 husbands, as compart'd with wives, the greater part of 
which is accounted lor by the Bhutias censused in Kamrup and Darning, in which two 
districts alone the excess of husbands amounts to 377. The explanation is partly that 
the Bhutias are polyandrists, and partly that they are temporary visitors, and only a 
few of them bring their wives down to the plains. In Lakhimpur the excess is probably 
due to Khamti visitors from beyond the Inner Line, who had come to trade and left their 
wives at home. 

112. The Jains are all foreigners, and scarcely require mention here. The excess 

of husbands is entirely due to the fact that their homes are 
elsewhere, and that they do not usually bring their wives with 

them to Assam. The total number of Jains censused in this province is less than 1,400. 

The Sikh population is still smaller, and need not be considered. 

II3* Although not strictly connected with the census statistics, the restrictions on 
Restrictions on marriage.— marriage which exist in this province may be briefly noticed 
Endogamy. here. 'These restrictions .ire of two kinds. The first is that 

of endogamy, according to which persons are prohibited from marrying outside a certain 
class, and of which an extreme example is furnished by the Hindu caste system. 

Marriage between persons of different castes is strictly forbidden ; in fact, the prohibition is 
often carried further, and there are many castes which have split up into sub-castes, 
between the members of which intermarriage is likewise forbidden. With the hill tribes 
there is usually no definite prohibition against marriage beyond the tribal limits, but 
endogamy is nevertheless well established in practice. The Ahors view with abhorrence 
the idea of thd-ir girls marrying outside their own tribe* and even where different tribes live 

* I hat then- have 1>ll« ira-es of Interbreeding n nut denied, but thee an r.oc, and wh.re thm li.nt: nuum-rf, thov have gemraM\ la eti the result of 
Intercourse V ill. female Maves rather than With w ive* nl a foreign r;ue 1’l.m, before the eit.ibi»dm»eut <d I'.ntnd, mle ,j ic s.ngphns tilled their 

village* with female sl.ne*. captured in mids mi v iliae.es m the plain-, lrom whom sprang the mixed bleed known ns Dudnias. 'I he same praUiee prevailed 
extensively amongst the Khu.sis, many ot whose present elans were thus founded by female slaves. 
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Marriage. near each other on perfectly friendly terms, like the Kachans, Mikirs, Kukis, and Kacha 
Nag.is in North Cachar, it is very seldom that cases of intermarriage occur. 

114. There is also an inner limit within which marriage is not allowed. Thus, the 
Exogamy. Musalman may not marry any relative in the direct line, nor 

his sister, his aunt, or his niece. The Hir*lu is forbidden to 
marry a woman who is descended from the same paternal ancestor within six degrees, 
and in the higher castes there is this further restriction, that he may not marry a woman of 
the same guttra* or patronymic, as his father or his mother. A similar prohibition is 
common amongst the lull tribes, which are nearly always divided into clans. Each clan 
i' > s,1 PP OM! d 1° consist of persons who arc descended from a common ancestor, and 
marriage within the clan is forbidden. In most cases children enter the clan of their 
father, but with the Garos and Kln'isis they become members of the clan of their 
mother. Hut, whichever rule is current, the prohibition extends only to marriage within the 
clan to which a person belongs, and does not include the clan of both parents, so that 
the rule of exogamy does not always avail to prevent the; marriage of persons who 
are very closely connected. This is sometimes guarded against by special prohibitions, 
but these are usually limited to very near relatives, such as a sister or an aunt.f 

1 15 . The figures for each important religion having been reviewed, the statistics 

Marriage statistics for the total for the province generally will be easily understood 
population. J 


Statement No . 7^?, showing the distribution bv civil condition of the total population 

of the province. 
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Nuie.— I he numbers in columns 8 to ij mint be read vertically, and those' in column* 14 to 19 liori/ont.tlly. 

* It will be explained in the Caste* Chapter that the rostra tions^f the iiuttia .ire not much observed in. Assam even by the Mrahtnan*. 

1 Sometimes marriage* between near relations 1** enjoined. A Haro, for instance, is supposed to marry his cousin, and should his uncle die it is 
ton uikrcd right that he should also espouse the \v idow, his aim*. 

In his rcicnl vvork Mr. 1 atonrneau suggests that the origin of exogamy and marriage by capture is to be ascribed to the jealousy of the father 
of the laanlv or pro Muutor-in-chicf in the primitive hordes tro:n wan h the pi esotit tribes are descended, which com j»c!le 1 the y ounger males, who were 
allowed to remain within the horde, to procure their wives bv capture from outside (‘Evolution of Mama »e*, page 269) Mnt by far the most 
plausible explan itum with which I am acquainted is that put forward by Mr. S. h. I ’cal, id Sibs.tgar, 111 a manuscript paper, which he very kindly lent me, 
11 is view is that within the tribe all women were common property, and that no single man 1 ould t bum an e\i lusiv e right ( such as the word ‘marriage* 
implies) to am of the women of tribe, mu h aright being only mognised in the case of women captured in war from other tribe*. Thi* 
theory explains not oi.lv the origin of marriage by capture and exogamy (which, as already explained, is of very little use as a bar to consanguineous 
marriages ), but also why the unmarried girls of a « lan are m many rases allowed to have free intercourse with the bai helors of their ovvnrlan, with whom 
marriage would he absolutely impossible. It explains also the very low position occupied by married women amongst many of our hill tribe*, a*, If thi* 
theory of the origin of marriage in < orrect, the wife w as originally nothing more or less than a slave. ( 
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This aggregate result is of course produced by the special customs of each of the Marriage, 
classes which are included in it. The Hindus form the bulk of the population, and the 
propoition* for the whole province are, therefore, on the whole, more similar to those 
already quoted far Hindus than to those shown for other religions. But the number 
of widows has been reduced by the practice of remarriage prevalent amongst the 
Musalmans and hill tribes, &c. I he age of males at marriage is brought down by the 
earlier peiiod at which the men of the hill tribes take wives unto themselves, and that of 
married women laised owing to the comparative 1 absence of child marriage amongst the 
hill tribes, the Christians, and the Buddhists. 

Il6. Ihe local peculiarities in respect of marriage are best illustrated by a 

Comparison With Other provinces. com P a |' ison wi,h the M.'itistics for other countries. I have 

accordingly exhibited in the following statement statistics 
for some other Indian provinces and also for several Kuropean countries: 

Statement No. jj, comparing the distribution by aye of 10,000 persons of each sex and civil 
condition in Assam with the corresponding figures for other countries. 
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Marriage. Taking first the proportions of the single, married, and widowed on the total popula- 
tion, it will be noticed that the number of bachelors in Assam is larger than in any of the 
Indian provinces under consideration except only Lower Burma, but, with the single 
exception of France, is considerably less than in any European country. The number 
of married men is less than in any Indian province except Burma, but is larger than in 
any European country. The proportion of widowers is very slightly higher than in 
Bengal and Lower Burma, but is considerably lower than in Bombay and the North-West 
Provinces. Lower Burma is the only province of India which contains a larger proportion 
of spinsters and a smaller number of married women and widows than Assam ; in Europe, 
on the other hand, all the countries compared contain more spinsters and fewer wives 
and widows. 

In regard to the age at marriage, Assam approaches more nearly to that obtaining 

in European countries than any of the provinces under 
comparison, except only Lower Burma, the reason 
being that this province contains a large aboriginal 
population, part of which is still Animistic, and part, 
though now professing Hinduism, has not yet 
conformed to the common Hindu practice in regard 
to child marriage. The only other point for note is 
the high proportion of widows aged 50 and over, as 
compared with other provinces, and for this I have 
no explanation to offer.* The prominent feature of 
the return, when compared with European countries, is the comparatively early age at 
which marriages are effected in this province. But, although marriages are early 
as compared with Europe, they are exceptionally late for India, and it seems, therefore, 
unnecessary to go further into the question here. The comparison is one which 
affects other provinces much more than it does Assam. 

117. 1 will now compare the figures of the present census with the results 
Comparison with 1881 . obtained in 1 88 1. Proportional figures are given below: 


Statement No. 74, showing the numher 
married in Assam and other provinces 
at the age o — 14. 
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Statement No . 75, comparing the civil condition of the people recorded at the present 
census with the corresponding figures for 1SS1 . 
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Before discussing the tendencies disclosed by this comparison, I should note that it 
is assumed that both sets of figures are equally accurate. The supervision exercised by 
superior officers during the whole course of the operations on this occasion was perhaps 
more thorough ^ than in 1881, and it is possible that a greater amount of accuracy 
has thus been obtained, but it seems doubtful whether any considerable difference 
in the results can be attributed to this cause. It should, however, be remembered that 
the present census includes details for two hill districts, which were not censused in 


# Widows in Assam arc better treated than in many other parts, but it would perhaps scarcely be safe to found any argument on this fait. 
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1 88 1, and that the number of immigrants has increased considerably, and these changes Marriage, 
in the ^ constitution of the population have had a certain effect on the distribution 
of the people by civil condition. 

The figures § show a considerable increase of bachelors and a slight increase of 
widowers, with a corresponding decrease in the number of married men ; the proportion 
of spinsters is almost the same as it was in 1 88 1 , but there are fewer wives and more 
widows. 'The increase of bachelors occurs almost entirely under the age period 15 — 24, 
and seems to be mainly due to the greater excess of males, owing to an increase in the 
number of the foreign born of that sex. The larger the number of males, the longer 
is the average time which each man must wait before he can secure a wife. This result 
seems, therefore, to be, to a great extent, artificial, and argues no change in the customs 
of the people. But there is another, and far more important, fact which is disclosed by 
these figures. 

In paragraph 95 above I drew attention to the fact that widow remarriage is 
steadily falling into disrepute, and observed that the Hindu castes which have any 
pretensions to social respectability arc gradually abandoning the practice. I said that the 
Ildlwa DAs of Sylhet and the Kalitas of the Brahmaputra Valley who formerly had no 
scruples on the subject, now claim to have given up marrying widows, and that even the 
lowest castes arc beginning to follow their example. These observations are fully borne out 
by the comparative statement' above. The proportion of widows per 10,000 of the popu- 
lation is now 1,700, against 1,610 in 1881, and the increase is entirely accounted for by 
the falling off in the proportion of married women above the age of 25. Where widow 
remarriage is practised, the second husband is usually a man who has lost his first wife, 
and the increase of widows and widowers at the higher ages clearly shows that these 
second unions are far less common than they used to be. 

Il8. Having examined the marriage statistics for each religion, it seems unnecessary 
to take up the figures for each district in any great detail. 

Cml condition by districts j shall therefore treat this portion of the subject very briefly. 

The proportion of the married, single, and widowed of each sex per 10,000 of the 
population in the different districts is noted in statement No. 76. As the ages of the 

population vary from district 
Statement No.jO, showing the distribution by civil condition of 10,000 ^ <Ji s t r i C t , it would be unsafe 

persons of each sex in each district. to draw conclusions from this 
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brief abstract regarding the 
marriage customs of each dis- 
trict. But its main features are 
clear enough. There are more 
widows, and therefore fewer 
cases of remarriage in Sylhet and 
Goal para, which are nearest to 
Bengal, and the number of 
widows decreases steadily as 
we go eastwards. In the Brah- 
maputra Valley the number 
is highest, as has already been 
stated, in the Goalpara district; 
it is somewhat less in Kamrup, 
less again in Darrang, Nowgong, 


and Sibsagar, and least in the extreme east, namely, in Lakhimpur. Cachar in the same 
way has far fewer widows than Sylhet. Of the hill districts, the Garo Hills has the smallest 
number of widows, as the rule is that the heir must marry the deceased’s wife if he 
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Marriage, wishes to succeed to the property. Next come the Naga Hills and the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, the high proportion of widows in the latter district being due to the excess 
of women and the natural preference of men for virgin wives wherever they can get 
them. The largest number of widows in any hill district is four\fl in North Cachar. 
I have no satisfactory explanation to offer for this circumstance, but, as the total 
population of the subdivision is very small, no special significance need be attached to it.* 
The number of wives is chiefly affected by the number of the widowed. In Sylhet 
and Goalpara, for example, the proportion of the unmarried women is lower than jn any 
other district, but, as so few widows remarry, the proportion of married women is consi- 
derably lower than in Cachar Plains, the Naga Hills, and the Garo Hills, in which districts 
the proportion of spinsters is much higher, but widows remarry more freely. The 
connection between widows and spinsters is less obvious, but there appears to be a 
tendency for spinsters to increase as widows diminish. f The largest proportion of 
spinsters is found in Nowgong, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur, where widows are fewest. 
The number of spinsters decreases in the remaining districts in the following order : 
Darrang, Kamrup, Cachar Plains, Goalpara, Sylhet, while the ratio of widows increases 
in the same order, except that in this case Cachar Plains stands before Kamrup. This 
connection, so far as it has been established, is only natural, as it seems obvious that the 
more men marry widows, the less pressing will be the demand for virgin wives, and the 
higher will be the ages of the latter at marriage.} 

119. One point remains to be mentioned. The child-bearing age for women in this 

country may be taken as lying between 15 and 39. The 

Fecundity of women. , , . . .... _ f , 

number of women who give birth to children before they 
reach the age of 15 is very small, and that of women who have children when over 40 is 
smaller still. Taking the total number of births per annum at 261, 000, § there arc thus 
29 births annually for every 100 married women of a child-bearing age, or, on the 
average, a married woman gives birth to a child every three or four years during this 
period of her life. || 


* In 1R81 the corresponding proportion of widows was only 1,153. Fhn tuations arc constantly occurring, and the smaller the population dealt with 
the larger will he the variations trom the mean. In England, the marriage rate fell trom an average of 10-4 persons per 1,000 lu mg in the live yearn 
preceding the census of i*<7i to 15 i In the t|uin«jiiciinium ending w ith i^So, and if mu h variations an* possible in a population of nearly 36,000,000, It la clear 
that they will be mmli greater where less than i 0,000 arc under t moderation. 

t That is to say the degree to which child mam.igc prevails fends to vary Inversely as the prevalence of w idow remarriage, 
t The matter may be put another w iv by say mg that < hi!d mama ;e is enjoined and widow remarriage prohibl ted bv 1 liudttism, and that the relative 

prev ale tut of these prat tuc* depends on the holdwhuh that leligion has on the people. Hut the relation between the two practice# sccins to be a 

necessary one Irrespective of religion. If child marriage is not allowed, men will marry widows; if they cannot marry w idows, the demand for 
virgin wives will im rease, and girls will in t onscene me be married at an earlier age. 

{ At the, rate of 48 31 births per 1,000 per annum (cf. page toi above!. 

1 This result is much the same as tli.it arrived at by Mr. White in Ins Report on the Census of the North-West Frounces In 1881, page 84, In 
England the* number of births to a marriage has been estimated at 4 57. 
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CHAPTER VI.— INFIRMITIES. 

IMPERIAL TABLES XII & XII (a) to XV & XV (a). 

General Observations. 


is. Accuracy of 
*’ the return. 


120. The present chapter is devoted to a general discussion of the infirmities Infirmities. 

regarding which information was collected at the census. 

Introductory remarks. . . , , , , . , 

insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness, and leprosy. A full 

exposition of these statistics and the conclusions to be drawn from them could only be 

furnished by a medical specialist, and I shall therefore confine myself to a general 

examination of the figures and of the more obvious facts which they represent, and shall 

leave the more technical portion of the subject for the consideration of any one better 

qualified than myself who may care to undertake the task.* 

121. The degree of accuracy of the figures here presented requires some explanation. 

The collection of information regarding infirmities is always a 

Accuracy of the return. ^ ‘ ‘ . , . . 

diilieult matter, even in England, and there is everywhere 

considerable danger of omission. Relatives feel ashamed of the defects which it is 

desired to register, and conceal them whenever it is possible to do so. In England 

it seems that the insanity returns are those most open to suspicion. In this country, I 

doubt if there has been much concealment under this head, and am inclined to suspect 

that leprosy is the disease which is most likely to be hidden from the enumerators. 

Next to the danger of omission may be mentioned the even greater danger of mis- 
description. Thus, tlie enumerators were told to show only congenital deaf-mutism, 
and not to enter under this head persons who were deal or dumb only. These instructions 
were not always adhered to, and in many cases entries of ' deaf ’ or ‘ dumb 1 only were 
found. Where a person was entered as ' dumb/ it was taken for granted that deafness 
also existed, and persons thus returned were treated as real deaf-mutes in the compiling 
office. Where ‘deaf’ alone was entered, it was assumed that the persons so described 
were deaf only, and no account was taken of them. It was possible that amongst the 
number some may have been deaf-mutes, but it was certain that many more were not, 
and the only possible course was, therefore, to disregard the whole of these entries. f 

A somewhat similar difficulty was experienced in regard to the blind. The enume- 
rators were specially told to avoid entering as such persons who were only one-eyed or 
were only partially blind. When the correct term applicable to the true ‘ blind , 

( andha ) was found in the schedules, the entry was of course accepted and tabulated. 

But there is another expression (kaud), which, though strictly speaking, means one-eyed, 
is also often loosely used in the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley proper to denote 
persons who have lost the sight of both eyes, and this word was sometimes found in the 
schedules. Bearing in mind the true meaning of the word, it was impossible to treat the 
persons thus shown as ‘ blind and so far as it was used as descriptive of the true 
blind, the return has, in consequence, been vitiated by its use. 1 selected for 
special enquiry a certain number of cases in each of the districts in which the term was 
used, with the result that out of 58 persons so returned, 40 were really blind of both 
eyes, and the others were cither blind of one eye or had impaired vision.} 


• The portion of the return which deals with leprosy was supplied to the Kt-pros, Commission, which recently concluded it* sittings 

at Simla. 

t It mttybe suggested that all such rases should hate Been enquired into locally, but this was not feasible. 1-Aen the test enquiries regarding certain 
entries of the blind and lepers which will be mentioned presently Were found a heavy task by many oiliccrs, and they could not have undertaken mor< 
Within the very limited time allowed. My proposals on these points for future censuses will be found in Chapter HI, page 41 above. 

$ In four cane the supposed entry of kand was found to be a misreading for kala (deaf]. 
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Infirmities. 

Accuracy of 
the return. 


In the case of leprosy the danger was one of incorrect diagnosis. The enumerators 
were warned to avoid entering as lepers persons who were merely suffering from skin 
discoloration, and considerable care was exercised in the selection of the proper vernacular 1 


SUite men t No. 77, showing the number of lepers 
examined in each district, and the result of 
examination . 
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4 

* 

6 

| Now gong 

11) 
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, S1bs.1g.1r 

HO 

67 

r> 

8 

| I .ikhimpur 

10 

16 

1 

2 

j N.iga Hills.. 
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* 


! Khasi and j.untia Hills 

1H 

13 

2 

8 

, G.iro 1 1 ills . . . . 

H 

| 

1 


| Total .. 

j 430 

| 358 

35* 

40 


* N«>t reported. 


expressions in the instructions on the 
subject. But as the general opinion 
appeared to be that no amount of care would 
furnish trustworthy results, it seemed advis- 
able to test the return by special enquiry, 
and I accordingly selected a certain percent- 
age of entries in each district, and asked 
district officers to have the persons in 
question examined by competent officers and 
inform me of the result, which is exhibited 
in statement No. 77. 

Out of 439 persons whose cases were 
actually enquired into, 358 were reported to 
be true lepers, 46 were dead, and only 35 
were reported to be suffering from albinoism, 
sores, and diseases other than leprosy.* 
On the whole, therefore, enquiry has vin“ 
dicated the accuracy of the return, and the 
proportion of wrong entries has been proved 
to be very small. The errors of addition 
are probably not more than sufficient to 
balance the omission of persons who were 


really lepers, but who, from various causes, escaped being classed as such. 

To sum up there seems to be no ground to impugn the return of the insane ; the 
numbers of the deaf-mutes and blind as shown in the census tables are slightly below the , 
truth, while in the case of lepers, the mistakes of wrong omission and inclusion 
probably balance one another, and the return as it stands very nearly represents 
the actual number of persons in the province who are suffering from this painful 

malady, t 

122. There is one more point to which attention should be drawn. The tables for 

all infirmities show an enormous increase in the number 
Causes of excess of infirmities afflicted, as compared with 1881, an increase which, if true, 

would be truly alarming, but which I think is in reality only 
apparent. I have consulted numerous officers on the subject, and the opinion of all of 
them is that which I hold personally, namely, that none of these infirmities are increasing 
at a perceptible rate. 1 am inclined to think, therefore, that the excess shown is mainly due 
to the greater amount ^bf care bestowed on the taking of the census on the present 
occasion, and also in part to the method in which the information contained in the 
schedules was tabulated. In 1881, in Assam as in other provinces, the infirmity sheet 
was filled in by the muharrir, who read out the entries in the schedules to the abstractors 
working on the other sheets, arnicas the latter was his main duty, it appears not unlikely 
that he occasionally omitted to notice an entry in the infirmity column. At this census, 
the information was abstracted by muharrirs employed solely on this work, so that much 
greater accuracy was naturally to be expected. 


* It n unfortunate (hat, owing to various reasons the enquiries I had a*krd for were very imperfectly carried Out in several districts, pat ticulafly 
In the Naga Hills, where the Deputy Comm irk inner in of opinion that Naga tore* have often been wrongly returned as leprosy. 

f 1 hat c discussed the < hanres of Inaccuracy at some length, because my wimt of professional knowledge has prevented me from entering more than 
Very snperncially into the medical and physiological aspects of these statistics, end I am not without hope that some one better qualified than I am may 
be persuaded to take up live < onsidcration of the different questions involved. Should, this be the case, it is only right that the enquirer should be In 
t position to judge for himself how far the figures before him may be relied upon. 
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Distinction between lunatics and 
idiots. 


Insanity- 

123 - In England, as in most European countries, a distinction is drawn at the census 

between idiots and imbeciles, the congenitally weak-minded 
and the demented on the one hand, and lunatics, or those 
suffering from the more acute forms of mental disease, on 
the other. But, even in Europe, the distinction is admittedly difficult, and the accuracy 
of the return under each head is doubtful. In India, at recent enumerations no attempt 
has been made to classify the different kinds of unsoundness of mind, as, however valuable 
such a classification would be if correctly carried out, the difficulties in the way have 
been proved by past experience to be insurmountable. Table XII, therefore, includes all 
forms of mental aberration, idiocy, imbecility, and lunacy, and it is impossible to say to 
what extent these different forms of mental disease have contributed to the total. In 
England, the lunatics returned exceed the idiots very nearly in the ratio of 3 to 2, but this 
proportion can scarcely be taken as any guide to the ratio existing in India. Not only 
js there some doubt as to the accuracy of the English details and the completeness of 
the English return of idiots, there is also no possibility of comparison in communities so 
differently situated. It is found, for instance, that idiots are more common in agricultural 
countries, and Assam is as essentially rural in its character as England, in general, is 
urban. Then, again, there are vast differences in the social habits of the people, the 
age at, and the restrictions on marriage, and the degree of mental wear and tear to which 
the people of the two countries are exposed. 

Judging merely from observation, it seems probable that the idiots largely exceed 
the lunatics. Nearly every village has its mV///, but persons with more acute mental 
derangements are comparatively seldom met with. It is, however, impossible to verify 
this supposition by a reference to figures, or to the proportions existing in other 
countries 

Distribution of the insane by 124- The following statement shows the number and propor- 
'' lion of the insane in each district, as compared with 1881: 

Statement No. yS, showing the number and proportion of the insane in each district. 
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* Information not collected In iMt. 
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number of persons out of whom one 
is insane in the districts of the 
Brahmaputra Valley , after distri- 
buting the inmates of the Tee pur 
Lunatic Asylum over the districts 
from which they were received. 


Dim k n i. 

NmnlKT out of 
whom one is 
insane. 

Kamrup .. .. 

Darrang 

Nowgong .. •• 

Sibsagar . ■ 

Lakhimpur 

1,81-2 -01 
2,152*17 
3,248 61 
2,805-3(1 
8,20V 38 


The most notable feature in this statement is the enormous incre&se in the number 
of persons returned as insane, the main cause for which has been explained above.* The 
local distribution is also somewhat curious. Excluding North Cachar, the figures forwhich 
are too small to draw conclusions from, the proportion of the insane is highest in Goalpara, 
Statement No. 79, showing the where there is one to every 1,023 of the population; then 

come the Garo Hills with one in 1,558, and then Cachar and 
Sylhet. In the Brahmaputra Valley the prevalence of 
insanity decreases towards the east. The only apparent 
exception is Darrang, but the figures for that district are 
unduly increased by the population of the Asylum inTezpur, 
which contains lunatics from other districts of the Brahma- ' 
putra Valley and from the hill districts.f Distributing the 
inmates of the Asylum over the districts from which they were 
received, the number of persons out of whom one is insane 
in the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley proper would be as 
noted in the margin. I am unable to explain the comparative immunity from this affliction 
enjoyed in these districts as compared with Goalpara and the Surma Valley, nor can I say 
why the number of the insane should be greater in the hill districts than it is here, unless 
it be that the excess in those districts is due to a greater prevalence of cretinism, a form 
of mental unsoundness which is always more common in hilly countries than clsewhere.t 

125. The proportion of females to males discloses some curious variations, the 

reason for which it is by no means easy to fathom. In 
Proportions of the sexes. Cachar Plains and the Garo Hills there are actually more 

insanes amongst women than amongst men, while in Sibsagar the proportion falls to 49 
and in Darrang to 54. The ratio in the latter district, however, is affected by the figures 
for the Lunatic Asylum, which contains also persons from other districts. Excluding 
the latter, there are 89 females to 100 males, or more than the average for the province. 
The variations in the other districts are less marked, and tend to correspond more or 
less closely with the provincial proportion of 74 insane females to 100 males. 

126. The number of persons out of whom one is insane in each of the principal 

religions is shown in statement No. 80. From 
this it appears that this complaint is most 
common amongst Buddhists, that Hindus rank 
next in this respect, and after them the hill 
tribes, that it is comparatively uncommon 
amongst Musalmans, and still more so 
amongst the members of the small Christian 
community. It is difficult to find any satis- 
factory explanation for these variations, but I 
may note that the difference between the figures 
for the hill tribes, Musalmans, and Christians is 


Distribution by religion. 

Statement'. No. So , showing the number of 
persons out of whom one is insane in each of 
the main religions . 


Religion. 

Number out of 
whom one Is 
a lb it ted. 

lluddhist 

1,639 

H indu . • • • ■ • 

1,672 

Animistic 

1,933 

Musalm.*in .. •• ^ • 

2,013 

Christian 

2,105 


* Supra, page 128 . 

t Tit. population of the Asylum on the ifith dlstnlmtion of the Insane over Idiot.. 

* The difficulty in c.plalmnR the variation, i. K «utly «n*ncrd hytic-w»ntuflnforrrva. g ^ „, llow , , 

natlcs. The causes of lunacy amongst the Insane* under treatment In the l c/pur l.unat c > ^ 

Use of 1 r anja and bhang 


„ opium 
n spirits 

Fever and other physical eftute* 

Total phyaloal causes 

Moral causes 
Untfnown .. 

Grand total 


0 

11 

16 

00 

20 

62 

142 


Out of So case. in which the cute of insanity 1. recorded. » were due to the K ani* MM. which is especially common In Goalpara. So to, 

number of the insane I. swollen by lunaties, this fuel may help to account for the .treater prevalence of insanity in Goalpara. Bnt, a. f 

i, it Mem. probable that the great bulk of persons returned as Insane are really cilia,. 
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very slight and that all of them show a much smaller prevalence of insanity than Hindus Infirmities, 
and Buddhists. In the two last mentioned communities, owing in the one case to the insanity, 
caste system and in the other to the small number of persons in each settlement, inter- 
marriage is more doinmon than amongst Musalmans, and it is not impossible that this 
is the cause of a larger amount of insanity. On the other hand, intermarriage probably 
prevails to a greater extent amongst the hill tribes than amongst any of the other classes 
under reference. 


of in sane s per 10,000 of the population in 
Assam and certain other countries. 


127 * The prevalence of insanity in this province, as compared with other countries, 

Comparison with other countries. IS shown in the mar g in - With the exception of Lower Burma, 

the number exceeds that returned in any other province 
at the previous census, but is considerably below that for any European country, 
Statement No. Sr, comparing the number excc pt Italy, the figures for which it very nearly 

approaches. The smaller number of persons of 
unsound mind in India is, I think, largely due to 
there being far fewer lunatics here than in Europe. 
The life of an Indian peasant is, as a rule, calm and 
placid, and there is little to cause him worry or 
anxiety, whilst in Europe the mental wear and tear is 
yearly becoming greater. Another reason is pos- 
sibly that mentioned by Surgeon C. W. S. Deakin, 
F.R.C.S., in discussing the number of persons of 
unsound mind returned in the North-Western 
Provinces in 1 88 1 , viz., that in India the data given 
in census reports are mostly collected by non- 
professional persons, and thus many persons who 
have suffered from harmless manifestations of 
mental disease, *or whose attacks are periodical, 
have not been returned as insanes, although they 
would have been considered as such in Europe.* 

The proportion of the sexes amongst the insane in Assam is more similar to that 
existing in European countries than in the other provinces of India. In the latter, males, 
as a rule, largely predominate, whilst in Europe the numbers arc very nearly equal. f 


Province or Country. 

Number o> hie inmne hcu 
10, (KM) o» 1 11 K roiM.LAlloN. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Assam, 1801 

11 

6 

5 

Bengal, 1881 

0 

5 

1 

Bombay „ 

0 

6 

3 

Lower Burma, 1881 

19 

11 

8 

Central Provinces, 1881 .. 

5 

» 

2 

Punjab, 1881 , .. 

10 

6 

4 

Ceylon „ 

22 

13 

9 

England and Wales, 1881 . . 

64 

ill 

83 

Scotland, 1881 

1 77 

38 

39 

Italy, 1880 

14 

8 

a 

Austria „ 

1 11 

22 

19 

United States, America, 
1890 . 

67 

35 

32 


128. The age distribution of the insane is shown in the marginal statement. The 


Distribution. 


Statement No. 82, showing the dis- 
tribution by age per 10,000 of the 
insane. 


Ad* BERK)!), 

Males. 

| Females. 

0- 4 


188 

Hit 

0—9 


530 

498 

10-14 


691 

701 

10 — 19 


645 

879 

20—24 


885 

918 

20-20 


1,280 

1,136 

80-84 


1,583 

1.2K4 

30— 89 


1,018 

895 

40—44 


1,192 

1,01 2 

48.-40 


627 

498 

00—04 


576 

879 

60-00 


201 

218 

60 and. over .. 


645 

018 


number of the insane at the lower ages is very small- 
This is partly due to the natural reluctance of parents to 
admit even to themselves that their children are not of 
sound mind until advancing years place the matter beyond 
all doubt, and partly to the fact that lunacy, or the more 
violent form of mental derangement, does not usually 
attack children, but is more common in middle life. The 
increase in the number of the insane, which appears to 
occur after childhood is past and before old age has 
come on, is probably chiefly to be ascribed to the fact 
that most of the lunatics included in the return were 
entered under those ages. 


* Census Report, t88t, page 141S. 

t One reason for an excess of males amongst the Insane In India is that the ranks of lunatics arc largely rerfuited from those uho indulge in atl 
excessive consumption of drugs and spirits, and these are nearly always males. 'I bus, of the lunatics treated in the Tc/pur Asylum during the year 1890 
whoso lunacy was attributed to cxcc*si\e indulgence in drugs and spirits, 41 were males, and only 4 were females. Still, as I have already said thd 
number of lunatics in Assam, as compared with Idiots, Is probably very small, and hence this excess of male lunatics does not much olivet the propof* 
lion of tbs sexes in tbs total of tbs Insane, 
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A more lucid way of displaying the age statistics of the insane is by comparing 

the number afflicted at each age period with * 
the total population living nt that age. This 
has been done in statement No. 83, in which the 
English figures* have been added for compari- 
son. Excluding the greater number of persons 
shown as insane at the English census, to which 
allusion has already been made, the chief points 
of difference arc in the larger proportion of 
insanes under four years, and the much smaller 
proportion, especially amongst females, at the 
higher ages, a state of things which is possibly 
due in part to less care being taken of persons 
thus afflicted in Assam than in England, and partly to a smaller number of persons 
becoming imbeciles in their old age in this country. 

129. There are no accurate data from which the relative prevalence of insanity 

amongst the indigenous and the foreign born population may 

Relative prevalence of Insanity 

amongst the indigenous and foreign be gauged. The details were not tabulated by nationality 
population. . , 

and the caste return is an uncertain guide, as there are many 
castes common both to Assam and to other provinces. The number of the insane 
amongst purely foreign castes is oldy 134, or barely 4 per cent, of the total number thus 
afflicted, hut there can be no doubt that the real number is higher than this, f On an 
average of ten years, the inmates of the Tezpur Asylum are found to consist of 48 
per cent, natives of the province, and 52 per cent, persons born elsewhere. | But this 
fact is not of much use in determining the relative prevalence of insanity. Foreigners 
have fewer friends, and would thus come to the Asylum in proportionally larger numbers, 
and, besides, these figures relate to lunatics rather than to the insane generally, 
as idiots very seldom find their way to the Asylum. The most that we can say is that, 
having regard to the information furnished by the census and the Lunatic Asylum returns, 
it seems probable that lunacy is relatively more, and idiocy less, common amongst 
immigrants than amongst the indigenous population, a conclusion which agrees 
closely with what would naturally be expected on a priori grounds. The immigrants, 
as a class, are far more intemperate in their habits than the indigenous population, and 
are thus more likely to become lunatics. Idiocy is usually from birth, and as idiots 
very seldom travel, they are likely to be less numerous amongst the castes composed of 
foreigners^ than amongst the native born. 

* C ensus of 1881. 

t i.e., that a considerable number of the afflicted amongst caste* common to Assam ami Bengal arc foreigners, 

t From a reference to the enumeration books 1 find that out of no Inmate* of the Asylum at the time of the census so were bofn In other pfovlncol 
and 60 in A**«im. 

f Of course some persons of these foreign castes were bofn In Assum, but the majority have immigrated, 


Statement No. 5.?, showing the proportion of 
the insane to ioo y ooo persons of each age. 
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Noi i..— In England the last two age periods are 40—64 and 
(15 and mer. 
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Deaf-Mutes. 

130 . It has already been explained that an attempt has been made to show under Infi rmit ies. 

• this head only such persons as are congenitally deaf and Deaf - mutlBm - 

Distribution of the deaf-mutes an( j to exc | uc | c those who have become deaf owing 

by districts. to 0 ] ( j ;i g ( . or other causes. The figures for each district 

are shown below in the same form as that given in paragraph 124 above to illustrate the 
prevalence of insanity : 

• Statement No. tVy, showing the number and proportion of Deaf-Mutes in each district. 
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M.llfH. 

I'Vmali'*). 

§8 

W 0 

Cachar Plains 

225 

140 

85 

1 

179 

1 

105 1 

74 

• •3°5'5 

i 

2,053*3 , 

38 

70 ■ 

Sylhel 

t/>(> 

669 

297 

1.469 ' 

888 

s» > 

-.<’38- j 

1,466-7 j 

314 

65 

Goalpara ... 

.V5 

U)4 

131 

483 

274 

209 

i.373'° 

93 f, *4 ! 

U»3 

76 

Kami* up 


177 

141 

46.3 

2 On 

203 

2,0281 

| 

l,3f)9‘8 j 

99 

78 

Darrang 

U4 

78 

5<> 

443 

240 

203 

2,039*7 

6947 

94 

84 

Nowgong 

193 

ll8 

75 

32f> 

181 

145 

l/XK/2 

>.<>55'<’ 

7° 

So 

Sibsagar 

215 

l 5° 

! 65 

3«2 

»4 ! 
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158 

1,722 2 

1,197*0 

82 

70 

Lakhimpur 

7° 

43 

i 27 
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149 

2,309*9 

7176-4 

68 

«7 

North Cachar 
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1 
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N.'iga Hills 
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1 

* 
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North Lushai (Civil 
and Military). 




j 

i 

I 
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... 


Total for the 
Province 

2,578 

1.639 

! 939 

1 

i 4,081 

! 

1 

2,083 

1,908 

1,803*4 

1,101*1 

1,000 

74 


* Information not collected In itfti. 


Here, again, owing to more careful enumeration, there is a considerable increase 
over the figures of 1881, which is shared by all districts except Cachar. where there 
has been a decrease, for which 1 am quite unable to account. f Speaking generally, 
this infirmity is most prevalent in the hill districts ; it is somewhat less common 
in the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley, still less so in Sylhct, and least of all 
in Cachar. The difference between districts in regard to the number of dcaf- 
mutes is very marked, but not more so than it is amongst the different counties in England 
and Wales, where the proportion varies from one in 3,140 in Montgomeryshire to one 
in 1 266 in Anglesey. So far as it is most common in the hill districts, the facts 
* agree with those observed in England, where deaf -mutism is much more common 
■among the natives of mountainous tracts than elsewhere.} A possible explanation 
of this fact may be found in the greater number of consanguineous marriages in sparsely 
populated tracts, such as hill districts usually are.$ Consanguinity of parents is 


tAn examination of the *rhcdul«» .hows that 116 person* mCaihar were 
mntci who were entered an • deaf • nnl,, the rule, on the .object notwithstanding. 


entered simply a# deaf, and it 1* possible many, of these were really deaf- 


t Ccoeui Report for 188 1, \olumc IV, page 65. 

1 1 have already shown that the rules of exogamy In vogue 

fttftrrilgea, infra, page is*. 


amongst hill tribes have no rvttl efleet lit presenting consanguincoul 
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Infirmities, a recognised cause tending to deaf-mutism,* and if this is the explanation^ it may 
Deaf-mutism. a j so acCG unt for the greater prevalence of the infirmity in the Brahmaputra Valley 
than in Sylhct and Cachar, and for the larger proportion of deaf-mutes in Darrang 
and Lakhimpur, as compared with Sibsagar and Kamrup. 

It does not appear that there is any connection between the prevalence of deaf- 
mutism and idiocy in Assam similar to that which has been alleged to exist in European 
countries. 

131. The proportion of the sexes amongst the deaf-mutes is more uniform in the 

different districts than is the case with the insanes. In 

Proportion* of the sexes. . 

the province generally, there arc 74 female deaf-mutes to 
too males, and only two districts, the Garo Hills and Lakhimpur, show a divergence of 
more than 10 from this general average. The excess of males, which occurs in all 
countries, is usually attributed to the fact that deaf-mutism is a congenital defect, and 
that all such defects arc more common amongst males than amongst females. 

132. The extent to which deaf-mutism prevails amongst the different religious 

communities is shown in the margin. So far as any 
Distribution of the deaf-mutes by . 

religions. , conclusions can be drawn from these figures, they seem to 

illustrate the influence of consanguinity on deaf-mutism, 
to which reference has been made above. The total number 
of Buddhists is by no means large, and they are scattered 
about the country in very small communities, so that the 
intermarriage of near relations is frequently almost a 
necessity. The animistic tribes, who have no effective 
rules of exogamy, and arc resident in the more sparsely 
peopled tracts, show the next highest proportion of deaf- 
mutes. Then come Christians, who have no theoretical 
restrictions on marriage, but are limited in their choice of 
wives owing to the practical necessity of marrying persons 
of the same religion. Deaf-mutism is less common amongst the Hindus than amongst 
the above classes, as they have a larger choice of wives, but it is more prevalent 
amongst Hindus than it is amongst Musalmans, who have no restrictions on marriage 
similar to those which are imposed by the caste system on persons professing the 
Hindu religion. 

* This It clearly shown in the following table from the runsus returns for Ireland ({noted by Surgeon Dcakln 1 


Offspring 

Congenital 
deaf cases. 

Acquired 
deaf cases 

Total. 

First cousins .. », «. 

80 

■H 

80 

Second „ .. 



68 

1 bird |, ,1 •• • • 


1 

32 

Fourth „ 

MB 1 



Fifth and sixth cousins 

■ 


■D 

Total 

192 

0 

201 


‘there are alto other taufiel which are said to Induce deaf-mutism, kuch at fright and morbid mental impre unions of the mother during gestation, 
9 kind also hereditary predisposition to the affliction. 


Statement No . showing the num- 

ber of persons out of whom one 
is a deaf -mu t$ in the principal 
religions of Assam. 


IUlwiion. 

Number out of 
whom one is a 
deaf-mute. 

Hindu .. 

1,240 

Musalman .. 

1,327 

Christian 

1,122 

Ruddhist .. .. 1 

214 

Animistic 

847 
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133. The number of deaf-mutes per 1 0,000 of the population, as compared with other Infirmities. 


certain other countries. 



NUMBER (IK 

DSAK-MurkS PER 10,000 

Province or Couni kv. 

UK 

HE Kill'll LAI ION. 


Total. 

Males. | Females. 

Assam, 1891 

18 

10 8 

Bengal, 1881 

24 

15 • 0 

Berar „ 

18 

10 8 

Bombay „ 

14 

H 6 

Lower Burma, 1881 

1*2 

7 6 

Central Provinces „ 

14 

■ « 

Punjab, 1881 

22 

13 0 

Ccyion „ 

3 

2 1 

England and Wales, 1881 . . 

n 

« 5 

Ireland, 188! 

15 

8 7 

Austria, 1880 

26 

18 11 

Hungary, 1881 .. 

26 

14 12 

United States, America, 1890 

13 

7 0 


the deaf-mutes per 10,000. 


'Comparison with other countries. countries, is shown in statement No. 86 . The Doaf-mutlem. 

Statement No. 86, comparing the number of deaf- proportion is precisely the same as that found 

mutes per ,0,000 of the population in Assam and tQ exist | n Rerar in 1 88 I ; it is slightly lower 
certain other countries . % J 

— than the figures for Bengal and the Punjab 

Number uk Deak-Mu rk* per jo, 000 0 0 J f 

PnoviH.il o» touNiKv. ot 'iHR 1*01*11 la i uiH, but higher than those for the other provinces 

I"*” 1 : Mai c». [ K-iuaio. quoted. Compared with European statistics, 

BcncTi. '!b 8 i " I! « j° . I deaf-mutism is considerably more prevalent 
Bombay „ .. ..14 H 6 I than in England, Ireland, or the United States, 

Lower Burma, 1881 .. 1*2 7 6 i . l .i • a . • tt rm 

central Provinces „ ..i 4 « « but less so than in Austria or Hungary. I he 

ccyion 3 * i proportion of females to males is very similar 

Ireland, .as. .. ..is 8 7 to that existing in other provinces and also 

Austria, 1880 .. .. 26 16 11 . T , 

Hungary, . 88 . .. .. 26 i 4 i2 in European countries. 

United States, America, 1890 13 7 0 

134. The age distribution of the deaf‘ mutes remains to be considered. In the propor- 
Age distribution. tional statement in the margin is shown the 

Statement No. 87, showing the age distribution of distribution by age of 10,000 deaf-mutes of 
the deaf-mutes per 10,000. each SCXt The fi rs t p 0 j n t that strikes the eye is 

dkalMluZ the extraordinarily small number returned under 

aoe periods. the age period 0—4, less than half as many 

1_ _ J u,n ' ,1CR ' being shown under this age as under 5 — 9, al- 

I H0,1 ' m though, as deaf-mutism is almost invariably 

6-0 ” " ’* " 1 2,137 from birth, the number under five years of age 

lfl _ 19 j l m 10M should be greater than the number between 

20-24 650 606 the years of 5 and 10. The explanation is the 

•• •• •• * r * 4 701 same as that already given as partially account- 

10-84 738 778 ing for the small number of the insane at the 

40 _ 44 37fl same age, namely, that parents do not like to 

43—49 mo U5 admit the existence of this defect in their 

*°-i* •• •• •• »2i sis children until they reach an age at which it is 

M ~ w 119 90 impossible any longer to doubt the truth. 

_ Ihis tendency is well known to English 

statisticians, and is met by a correction in the numbers actually returned, on 
the assumption that the proportion of deaf-mutes amongst children o — 4 to the total 
population of that age is the same as that of those aged 5 — 9 to the total population cen- 
sused at that age. Applying a similar correction to the Assam return, the total number 
of deaf-mutes in the province rises from 4,681 to 5,314, and the average number of persons 
out of whom one is a deaf-mute falls to 1,011, against 1,161 in the uncorrectcd return. 

The proportion which the deaf-mutes bear to the total population recorded at 

Statement No. 88, showing the proportion of deaf , mites each age period is shown ill the margin, 
to 100,000 persons of each age. .. r f ^ e 

— { the figures for the hnglish censuses of 

as.am. kngland.^ both j 85 1 and 1881 being added for com- 

Aijr period. — — . , 

Maic». Female*. 1881. mi. panson. Except for the rise in the 

17 7,7 proportion of deaf-mutes aged 60 and 

*~ M •• •• 1,w * na, *» C1, ' D over, which may be due in part to the 

18 — 1 # .. .. 143*63 96-65 66 4 67*4 . 1 

20—34 .. i2o*8o 8 i*do «9*8 88 2 erroneous description as deaf-mutes of 

n V. :: r» i:: persons who have lost their hearing in 

9o»miov«r ni9 K m »<o « » their old age, the Assam figures in general 

.nd^ _Th ' la,ltW0i ‘ B ' ,)C,i0 ' 1 ‘ ,n ,hc E ” 8ll,h re,urn “ are tend to conform with those of the English 

return of 1851, and show a rapid decline in the proportion which the deaf-mutes bear to 
the total population at each age period ; in other words, they disclose an excep- 


Aoe periods. 

• 

Ueai»Md its. 

Males. J Females. 

0 — 4 .. .. .. .. I 

805 

981 

6—0 «• . . .. .. 1 

2,136 

2,137 

10 — 14 . . . . . . . . j 

1,626 

1,632 

16 — 10 11 11 •• . . | 

1,118 

1,086 

20—24 .. 

650 

696 

25—29 . . 

764 

791 

80—84 ■■ •• . . 

738 

776 

85- 89 .. 

526 

481 

40 — 44 .. .. .. .. 

378 

400 

46 — 40 . « . . .1 . . 

1DU 

125 

50 — 64 .. #• .. 

321 

245 

66—59 •» .. . • .. 

116 

50 

flOftndover 

328 

850 


statisticians, and is met by 


England, both 

htXE8. 

1881. 

1851. 

141 

212 

CO'O 

81*8 

66*4 

67*4 

59*8 

68‘2 

60-8 

65 6 

63*4 

49*7 

66-0 

443 


Nora. — The last two age periods in the English returns are 40 64 and 
and over. 
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Infirmities, tionally high rate of mortality amongst persons thus afflicted.* The 'English figures for 
BUndneas. j 88 1 are less similar ; they show a larger number of deaf-mutes in the later years of life and 
a deficiency in the earlier years, tin? latter it is said being due to a slightly decreasing 
proportion of deaf-mutes at birth, and the former to their greater longevity owing to the 
great improvements which have of late taken place in that country in regard to the way in 
which this unfortunate class is treated and cared for. 

The Blind. 

135 The statistics of the blind have been slightly vitiated by the use, or rather 

misuse, of the word kann, to which reference has already 
Distr |bution of the blind by b ccn made, and this fact must be borne in mind in 

districts. ... 

considering the bearing of the following statement: 

Statement No. S) ) showing the number and proportion of the blind in each district. 









•A\ erai.k n 

1 MHtK (>> 

>«'c 'Z 

0 

DlSI KICI. 


1 ntai, 

Tin. vi 

1881. 

Mules, j 

M’ Mil Ml 

. 1 
I’Vm.ilcN | 

or ini' It unp. 

1891. 

Tot.il. 1 Males. 

1 1 

l-'e mules 

I'KItUl.N* 
UN* IK M LI 

1881. 

It WHOM 

M. 

1891. 

o 

ff u « 

iH-i 

g ^ c ^ 

ij V v 0 

yi 

rt 

6 

JJ 

W. >A 

0 21 

IS 

IS 

V. 

Cachar Plains 



IJ 5 

1 1 1 

326 

177 

149 

i.-MI'O 

• U-7'4 

56 

84 

S\lh<t 

... 

1 ,40(1 

774 

<>3 2 

2.793 

K5II 

1,282 

i,4< 10-4 

7 7 1 *4 

479 

84 

Goalpara 

... 

399 

217 

182 

035 

318 

317 

1.1183 

7 T2’2 

109 

99 

Kamrup 

... 

4<)C> 

1 

29 1 

175 

421 | 

23 1 

I90 

1.3S40 


72 

82 

Darrang 

... 

m 

109 

05 

141 

74 


i.57° 8 

j, 1 82 7 

24 

90 

Now gong 


LH ! 

| 

84 

5° 

223 

HO 

104 

2.3177 

1.543*2 

38 

87 

Sihs.igar 

... 

125 

9-’ 

33 1 

251 

l 3 T 

| 120 

1 

1 2 , C )() 2’1 

T, 821-8 

43 

9 1 

Lakhimpur 


75 

51 

l 

: 24 

I()2 

90 

1 

7 2 

2,398-5 

1,508 2 

28 

80 

North ( at bar 

... 

9 

5 

1 

4 

3« 

20 

18 

1 2,235-5 

498-4 

7 

90 

Naga Hills 

... 



1 

LS2 

64 

88 

1 

1 

8083 

26 

137 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 


186 

9# 

88 

221 

104 

1 1 7 

! yi° - 5 

| 

8954 

38 

112 

Garo Hills 

... 





4<>9 

192 

277 

l 

259*2 

80 

144 

North Lush a i (Civil 

Military). 

and 













Total for the Province 

... 

3.2*0 

1,846 

1.364 

5.832 

3.031 

| 2,801 

j 1,5206 

j 93*9 

1,000 

| 92 


The proportion of the blind is extraordinarily high in the Garo H ills, f and is much 
above the average in North Cachar, Goalpara, and Sylhct ; it is also rather high in the 
Naga Hills and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. In Cachar Plains the figures arc below 
the provincial average, while the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley are comparatively 
free from this affliction. -Til fact, two districts, Kainrup and Darrang, show a smaller 
proportion of blind persons now than they did in 1881. Coupled with the largely increased 
return of the blind in other districts and in the province generally, it is difficult to explain 
this difference by ascribing it to changes in the method of enumeration or the degree 
of instruction imparted to the enumerators. The only reason I am able to assign is 
that it was in these two districts that the word hand was most commonly found in the 
schedules, and that persons so designated, who were excluded from the return on this 
occasion, were possibly classed among the true blind in 1881. The forms of blindness 

* The same result* migjit he produced by an enormous annual increase in the number of deaf-mute* born, but this alternative may be rejected at * 
altogether improbable. 

t ThiK m jy in part be amounted for by the extremely malarious character of the district (fever being a recognised cause of blindness), and partly 
also bv the elevation, a* >t w found thnt blindt.c**. i« more common in elevated regions; but this InttcT explanation simply accounts for the greater 
tniml>cr of the blind, a* compared w ith the plain* district*, and not for the excess over the other hill districts of the province. 
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Statement No. go, showing the degree to which the 
excess of females amongst the blind in the hill 
districts is due to blindness at the higher ages. 


1 

Dim Kir r. 

1 Ot.ll CXCLSHot 

blind ti m, iIls 
our blind 
males, 

I'.rri'ss amongst 
I‘» rsoin. aged 

50 .iniliuu 

Napa I1 i!!h .. 

21 

22 

Kl»a« 1 and J.untia If UK 

13 

10 

Garn UilU .. , . 

85 

•IP 


prevalence of blindness in each of the main 
religions. 


being so uncertaih and the causes thereof so numerous, it is impossible to assign reasons 
for the* varying degree of prevalence in different parts of the province. 

1 * 36 . There is in general great uniformity in the different districts in the proportion 

„ . „ ti which blind females bear to males; the provincial average 

Proportion of the sexes. 1 . 

rate is 92 females to 100 males, and the only districts which 
differ widely from this average are the Naga Hills, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and the 

Garollills, in other words, the hill districts. The 
excess of blind females in these latter districts 
is partly due to the relatively large proportion 
of females in the general population (102 
females to 100 males, against 92 females out of 
the same number of males in the plains 
districts), and partly perhaps to the larger 
number of females at the higher ages when; 
blindness is most common. The portion of 
the total excess of females amongst the blind 
which is to be attributed to blindness in the later years of life is shown in the margin. 

137 - Turning to the distribution of the blind by religion, wc find that blindness is most 
Distribution Of the blind by religion. common amongst the hill tribes. The proportion 

Statement No. the com p„r„ tir,- of the blind amongst Hindus is somewhat 

higher than amongst Mu sal mans, and persons of 
the latter persuasion are again more liable to this 
affliction than Christians. No persons have 
been returned as blind in the small Buddhist 
population. Without further information regard- 
ing the forms of blindness prevailing, it is 
impossible to assign reasons for the varying 
prevalence of the complaint amongst the different 
religious communities. 

138. Following previous practice, 1 will now illustrate the extent to which the people 
of Assam are afflicted with blindness by collocating for 
comparison the corresponding proportional figures for certain 
other countries. It appears that blindness is less common in Assam than in any other 

Indian province, and is cnly slightly more 
prevalent than in the majority of European 
countries. The explanations which may be 
offered for this are that ophthalmia and small- 
pox, which are often fertile sources of blindness, 
are less prevalent in Assam than elsewhere, 
that the houses in which the people live 
are larger and better ventilated, and that the 
climate is moister and more equable than in 
other parts of India.* Blindness is most com- 
mon in the Punjab, where there is most glare, 
heat and dryness, and ismuch more prevalent in 
Sind, where somewhat similar conditions exist, 
than in other parts of the Bombay Presidency'. 
In the cooler and more humid climate of 
Bengal the affliction is far less common, and 
if this reasoning holds good, it is onlv 


Rei.k.iow 

Number out of 
vx bom one per* 1 
son is blind. 

Hindu 

952 

Musalmnn 


Christian .. 

l,t;si ] 

Buddhist .. 


Ammistir .. 

7 S> 


Comparison with other countries. 


Statement No. 02, showing the proportion of the 
blind per 10,000 of the population in Assam and 
certain other countries. 


Province ok C ui’ntrv . 

Number oi iw.inp per 

i uk i“i)i*i i uu 

Total. J Males, 

l",O00 o» 

i\. 

Females. 

Assam, 1801 

21 

11 

10 

Bengal, I8H1 

2 9 

1 1 

15 

Bombay, „ 

M 

2-1 

29 

Lower Burma, 1881 

31 

15 

1G 

Central Provinces, 1881 

62 

22 

30 

Madras, 1881 

a 2 

15 

17 

Punjab, „ 

102 

48 

61 

England and Wales, 1881 . . 

17 

9 

3 

Scotland, 1881 .. 

17 

9 

8 

Ireland, 1881 

23 

11 

12 

Italy, 1881 

16 1 

8 

7 

Austria, 1880 

18 

10 

8 

United States, America, 1890 

19 

10 

9 


* Surgeou-Major Campbell Inform* me that the comparative immunity from blind ness I* most marked In the ease of blindness due to cataract. 

VOL. I. * T 


Infirmities. 

BlIndn.M. 
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Infirmities, natural that it should be still more rare in Assam, where the climate i « quite as humid 
Blindness, and much more equable than in Bengal. A further explanation is that nearly 10 per cent. 

of the population of Assam consists of immigrants, and that the blind rarely leavp their 
own country.* Another peculiarity in the Assam figures is that there are, as in Europe, 
more blind persons amongst the males than amongst the females, whereat s in other parts of 
India the reverse is nearly everywhere the case. The difference seems to be partly due to 
the excess of malesf owing to immigration (so far as the immigrant population is afflicted 
with blindness, which, as already stated, is probably to a comparatively slight extent) 
and partly to the absence of. an increase of females as compared with males at 
the higher ages when blindness is most prevalent. 


139. From the proportional statement in the margin, which shows the distribu- 
te distribution. tion by age per 10,000, it will be seen that blindness 

Statement No. gj, showing the age dis- is an affliction which usually comes on late in life, and 

tribution of the blind per n\°oo. that the number of persons who lose their eyesight in 

early years is comparatively small. Out of 10,000 blind 
persons of each sex only 1,875 males and 1,504 females, 
lose their sight before they reach the age of 20, while 
two-fifths of the total number are over 60 years of age. 
Blindness is thus essentially a disease' of old age. 

Comparing the age distribution of the blind of both 
sexes, it appears that there is a slightly greater propor- 
tion of young males than of young females, and that at 
the higher ages there are comparatively more females : 
in other words, the mean age of the female blind is some- 
what greater than that of the male blind. 


Aok rERion. 

Blind. 

Males, j Females. 

0—4 

873 

2N2 

0-9 

628 

413 

10—14 

548 

3!*3 

1 5 — 19 ♦ • • • • • 

42*1 

380 

20 24 .. 

441* 

428 

25—29 

419 

436 

30 34 . . 

41*5 

M8 


439 

425 

40-44 | 

788 

778 

45 — 49 . , • • . . 

425 

400 

80- 54 . . . . 

815 

1,003 

66 - 59 . . * 

432 

j 383 

00 and over 

3.803 

1 4,063 


140. The proportion of the blind per 100,000 of the population at each age period 

1 .1 . i* r 


Comparison with English statistics. 

Statement No. ()4> showing the proportion oj the blind to ion t ono 
persons of each age. 


and the corresponding figures 
for England and Wales 
arc shown in statement No. 94. 
This statement shows more 
clearly the fact already 
noticed, vis n the far greater 
prevalence of blindness amongst 
the aged. Out of the total 
population less than 5 years of 
age, only 1 male in 3,792 is 
blind and only 1 female out 
of every 5,261 persons. But 
of the people who attain the 

Note.™ lit En R land and Wales the last two age periods arc 40 64 a»*‘l *5 and ‘•'cr. age of 60 , I male in 1 05 HaS 

lost his eyesight, and I iemale in 109. The total number oi the blind is less in England 
and Wales than in this country, but. there is comparatively little difference in the proper- 
tionate prevalence of blindness at different ages. 


Aot viHion. 

Assam. 

h 

Males. 

NltLA NO AN 

n W\Lts. 


Males. 

Females 

ru. 

Females. 

1881. 

Males, j Female*. 

0—4 . . • . • • 

2603 

17*79 

IS’0 

1H0 

17-2 

10 1 

6 — 14 • . 

44 ‘01 

• 35 01 

34-5 

267 

81*2 

20-3 

15—19 

61 ’24 

* 48*10 

45 1 

35-8 

44-9 

32-8 

80-24 .. 

6416 

40’02 

51-8 

30-0 

491 

35*9 

25 — 39 • . • • • * 

60-65 

64-55 

87 1 

600 

HO'O 

49-4 

40— 69 . . • • • • 

18096 

221-62 

200 2 

145 9 

1917 

133-6 

60 and ovc r 

946-06 

909-22 

721*5 



744*6 

6897 

01*2*9 


• This is the explanation adduced by Dr. Farr lor 

page 54. 


the comparatively .mall proportion oi the hi md in the V nltcd State, ot America, • Vital St.tl.Ue. *» 


t Among.t per.on. oi unml.takcably foreign ca.tc«, the blind male, number,,. and iemale. only but,.. ..ready explained, ,U. 
# p identify all foreigner*, a* many castes arc common to Assam and other provinces, 
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Lepers. 

141 . The only infirmity still remaining to be discussed is leprosy, the statistics for Infirmities, 
which are furnished in the usual form below : Leprosy. 

Statement No. 95 , showing the number and proportion of lepers in each district. 





Till \L Nl Mill K OF Lu*k 

ft-. 


AtLKW.h Nl. Mil kll l>F t’FK'ONs 
nr « HUM DNk. IK A l.» |‘EH. 

* rt 

V 

V 

1 

II 

BM 
s is 

Disinii r. 


1881. 



1801. 




>. w t» 

c 

C r> 0 


lot .11. 

Males. 

Female* 

1 Ot.ll. 

Males. 

Funnies 

1881. 

1801. 

i£ 

ss 
< w 

Cachar Plains 

-M2 

175 

<7 

427 

3°5 

122 

1 . 21 .V 7 

8607 

63 

40 

S) Ihet ... 

M 3 ‘) 

1,0c >5 

344 

2.927 

2 . 3 () 9 

558 

1 . 3 <>S '3 

73 (, ‘ 1 

435 

23 

Goalpara 

5 1 5 

3S7 

128 

874 

(180 

194 

866-4 

517*5 

130 

28 

Kamrup... . . 

352 

237 

lT 5 

42 f» 

313 

113 

>. 834-4 

1,488-8 

63 

36 

Darrang 

90 

57 

33 

294 

199 

95 

3 « 037 “« 

1,0468 

44 

47 

Nowgong 

122 

8 2 

4 ° 

323 

23 * 

83 

2.5457 

i, 0(15-4 

48 

35 

Sibsagar 

32 ° 

i 

2 27 

03 

720 

542 

178 

1 . 157*1 

(> 35 « 

107 

32 

Lakhimpur 

119 

88 

3 i 

354 

254 

100 

L 5 n 7 

7176 

53 

39 

North Cachar 

5 ; 

; 4 

1 

25 

17 

8 

4,0240 

757-0 

4 

47 

Naga Hills 

* | 

i 

1 

1 

! * 


126 

77 

49 

* 

975 * j 

l 9 

^3 

Khasi and laintiu 
Hills. 

109 

56 

53 

94 

5 ^ 

3 » 

1 

1.5537 

■ 

2,IOS'3 

j H | 

! 6 7 

Garo Hills 

+ 

• • : 

1 •• 


137 


59 

! * 

887-3 

20 

75 

North Lu.shni (Civil 

• 

1 .... 

' 



j ! 

' 1 
. 




and Military) 











Total for the Province. 

1 

3 . 3 i 3 : 

1 

1 1 

2,408 j 

905 

6,727 

5.128 J 

1.599 ! 

1,4729 

8079 

1 

j 1,000 

1 

3 i 


* I iiforni.it Km iml Lidice ted in irisi. 


Except in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, where I am inclined to agree with the opinion 
of the Deputy Commissioner that the decrease is due to a more careful training of the 
enumerators, and the consequent exclusion of other diseases from the return, all districts 
show a considerable increase in the number of lepers now reported, as compared with 
1881. I have consulted a number of officers on the subject, and all agree that there 
has been no perceptible increase in the number of lepers, and the difference must, 
therefore, be attributed, as in the case of the other infirmities, to the greater degree of 
accuracy attained at the present census. 

The largest proportion of lepers is found in Goalpara, and the next largest in 
Sibsagar, which is closely followed by Lakhimpur, Sylhet, and North Cachar. After 
these districts, come Cachar Plains, the Garo Hills, and the Naga Hills in the order in 
which I have named them, and lastly Darrang, Nowgong, Kamrup, and the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills. Tli^s distribution is sufficiently puzzling, and all that can be said regard- 
ing it, is that it seems to corroborate the view now generally held, that leprosy depends 
more on the food and habits of the people, lhan on the locality in which they live. It is 
curious that the number of lepers should be so high in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, as 
two centuries ago, the Musalinan historian of Mir Jumla’s invasion asserted that the 
inhabitants of Upper Assam were free from this disease.* As its spread has not been 
noticed since our occupation of the province, it seems not improbable that the disease 
attained its present prevalence during the disastrous anarchy which attended the revolt 
of the Moamorias and the invasion of the Burmese. 

TH 


* 'tathlyahi' Ibriyah'.—djtuil Ulochmann, 1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal *, 187a, page 77, 
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142. The figures show a large excess of male lepers, the provincial average being 

only 31 females to 100 males. It is difficult to say 
Proportion of the sexes. ma i es should be so much the greater sufferers, and it 

seems probable that a good deal of the difference is due to intentional concealment of the 
disease where women are concerned. Leprosy is generally regarded as a social disquali- 
fication, and, except amongst the beggar class, persons suffering from the disease would 
not readily admit it. In the case of men, who are constantly mixing with others, and 
whose clothing is scanty, concealment would usually be difficult, * ** and it is probable that a 
fairly exhaustive return of male lepers has been obtained. But women are almost always 
more secluded ; they arc also better clad, and the general disinclination to acknow- 
ledge the existence of the disease, which has been noted above, would be much more 
marked where the women of a family are concerned. This supposition, that the 
disproportion of the sexes is much accentuated by the concealment of female lepers, 
appears to be borne out by the figures for the different districts.! The excess of males 
is most marked in Sylhet and Goal para, and especially in Sylhet, where the proportion 
of Muhammadans, who are most reticent regarding their females, is larger than in any 
other district. In the hill districts, on the other hand, where there is no special delicacy 
regarding women, the proportion of female lepers is almost three times as high as in 
Sylhet and Goalpara.j: 

143. Looked at from the point of view of religious distribution, it would seem that 

Distribution of lepers by religion. the hill tribes are most liable to the disease, then the 

statement No. 96, showing the preva- Hindus, and next to them the Musalmans. It is less 

I ZTghi!'*"'’ 0mimgU tUC mai * P revalcnt amongst the Buddhists, and least so amongst the 

Christians. It would perhaps be unsafe to draw conclu- 
sions from the figures for hill tribes, as in two out of the 
three hill districts it was found impossible to test the 
correctness of the return to any considerable extent after 
the census had been taken, and the deputy commissioners 
in both cases admit the possibility of hill sores having 
sometimes been mistaken for leprosy. There is also some 
danger in attempting to generalise from the figures showing 
the relative prevalence of the disease amongst Hindus and Musalmans, as the higher 
proportion shown for the former is chiefly due to the greater number of females shown as 
suffering from leprosy amongst the Hindus. Taking males only, the return shows a 
much smaller difference, viz., 1 in 527 for Hindus and 1 in 568 for Musalmans. 


Religion. 

Number out of 
whom one 
person ii a 
leper. 

Hindu 

771) 

| Musalman 

897 

| Christian 

L'.lufl 

| Huddhist 


j Animistic 

766 


* 1 am speaking of the masses of people,— the peasantry. 

t The following extract from a letter from Mr. I’ittar, Deputy Commissioner of Sibsagar, who was the only officer who answered my enquiries on thli 
subject at all fully, may be quoted in explanation of the low proportion of female lepers : 

***** 

** fin/.— Parents or guardians often try to conceal the disease, If it happens to occur in a female member, and this they can always do so long At 
the disease doe* not appear in an advanced stage, The reasons for such concealment are many. 

"Second.— Our enumerators in many cases were noMUlowcd to sec females. They had instructions even for not a*?ing the names of females unless 
willingly gi\cn, and it is only natural that they avoided Riving offence by putting delicate questions about female infirmities. They could not 
also help accepting any replies given by the head of the family, unices they actually knew the females they enumerated. 

"Thitd.—U there be any truth in the theory that leprosy is contagions, men are more liable to contagion, as they go about more than the females. 

"Fourth .— Men of course, go in for more outdoor work and dress more scantily, and are thus much more subject to vicissitudes of climate and variation 
of weather than the females, 

"Ft/th.— Syphilis is m*cb more common in the males than in the females. From statistics collected from limited areas, the proportion can he 
estimated approximately at an average of live males to one female. There can be no doubt that this disease by deteriorating the quality of the blood 
leads in some cases to the production of true leprosy.” 

****** 

t It should, however, be noted that In Lower Hurma, where there is no special tendency to conceal the cflltlctlons of females, the proportion of the 
sexes amongst the lepers is much the same as in Assam. 
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X44.. The prevalence of leprosy in Assam is compared with that in other provinces Infirmities. 

Comparison with other countries. pi Statement No. 97 in the margin. With Le^sy. 

Statement No. 9;, comparing the prevalence of leprosy tl u > single exception of Bcrar, the disease 

appears to be more common here than in any 
other part 1 of India, a result which is not 
only contrary to general opinion, but also 
one for which it is difficult to find any 
adequate explanation. The moisture of 
the atmosphere and the extent to which 
fish enters into the diet of the people 
have sometimes been put forward as 
favourable to the spread of leprosy, and if 
these circumstances have anything to do with it, it is not surprising to find a considerable 
amount of leprosy in Assam. Another cause which has sometimes been suggested 
is the warit of wholesome and sufficient food. It cannot be said that the peasantry of 
this province are ever in want of sufficient food, but it may be that the coarse cold- 
weather rice, which is largely consumed by the lower castes of Hindus and the aboriginal 
tribes, is unwholesome.* 


1/1 with th tit in other provinces. 


Pruvinie. 

Nl’MBI.R u» I 1 PI* II* 
OF IKK run LAI 

Total. Males. 

•KR 10,000 
UN. 

Female*. 

As vim, 18111 

24 

18 

C 

Bengal, 1881 

16 

12 

4 

Bcrsir „ 

27 

21 

6 

Bombay „ 

12 

8 

3 

Lower Burma, 1881 

13 

10 

3 

North-West Prov imes, 1881 

8 

6 

- 

Punjab, 18H1 

7 

5 

2 


Distribution by age. 

Statement No. qS , showing the distri- 
bution of ro t ooo lepers by age. 



1 

Number of I.r.rms. 1 

A(iS PERIOD. 




Males. 

Females. 

0— 4 

31 

119 

6—0 

142 

338 

10—14 .. ., 

373 

719 

16-19 

472 

711 

20-24 

608 

794 

26—20 

878 

1,061 

30—34 

! 1,277 

1,213 

36—30 

1,’trtl 

982 

40—14 

1,469 

1,207 

4* — 10 

803 

560 

60—54 . . . . 

1,006 

F07 

fifi— 39 

331 

3UU 

60 and over .. 

1,166 

j 1,138 


Statement No. 99, showing the propor- 
tion of lepers to 100,000 persons of 
each age. 


I45. The distribution of lepers by age is noted in the margin. Comparatively few of 

them art; under 25 years 
of age, the years at which 
the greatest numbers are 
found being between 25 
and 45. From the pro- 
portion which the number 
of lepers at each age bears 
to the total population of 
that age, it appears that 
there is a progressive in- 
crease in the liability to 
the disease as people 
grow older. 


Aue Pkitiun. 

M.ilca. j 

Females. 

U— 4 

3 77 

4 27 

5—14 

33 77 

2530 

16—19 

1 11-00 

63*00 • 

20 -21 

117 19 

61*88 

23—39 

2191*29 

87 63 

40—50 

45897 

138*13 

Co and over 

483 59 

143 11 


As the disease is one which attacks persons at all ages, it is impossible to form from 
the tables any estimate of the effect of leprosy upon the duration of life, and no other 
statistics are available to throw any light upon this point. I may, however, mention that 
out of 439 persons entered as lepers, who were actually traced in connection with the 
special enquiries made subsequent to the census with a view to ascertaining the 
correctness of the return, 46 were found to be dead. The enquiries were made on the 
average about nine months after the date of the census, so that the deaths amongst 
these 439 persons were at the rate of 136 per thousand per annum, or considerably more 
than three times the assumed normal death rate.f If the mortality in general amongst 
lepers is as high as it appears to have been amongst this limited number, the prevalence 
of the disease is very inadequately represented by the figures showing the proportion 
of the population suffering from it at one and the same time. 

* The fofm In which they take their food may tend in the same direction. Their ncc it often imperfectly cooked, they delight In rotten fish, and 
tomume pntrid meat as readily at if it were fresh. 

t 1 have calculated the death rate on the total number of 439 persons, although 35 of them were found not to be leper*, to allow for any misdescriptions 
that may have been made amongst the persons who were dead when the enquiry was made, The true death rate amongst the lepers was, therefore^ 
.1* probability even higher than I have stated it tv be, 
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Where so much difference of .opinion exists amongst the highest authorities, it 

would be presumptuous for me to attempt to discuss the 

ContegiousneM of leprosy. . . . . . . , , , r , „ 

means by which leprosy is spread, but the following state- 
ment, showing the distribution of lepers over the different census circles in each district 
is not uninstructivc : 

Statement No. too, showing the distribution of Lepers over the different census circles in 

each district. 
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Number of circles containing a lepers. 
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17 

Y 
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s 

DO 
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0 
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« 
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1 
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J_ 

18 

1 

U 

| 

a 

6 

M 

*o 

1 

9 

9 t 

_1_ 

19 

1 

4 

5 

« 

7 

9 

13 

14 

Cachar 

200 

123 

45 

45 

34 

08 

ns 

117 

10 

88 

11 

85 

2 

24 


* " 

.. 

B § 

Sylhct 

822 

148 

110 

lit) 

133 

200 j 

194 

085 

107 

575 

01 

483 

49 

*644 

10 

170 

4 

88 

(ioalpara 

175 

23 

23 

23 

19 

38 

41 

142 

30 

103 

14 

113 

15 

170 

5 

80 

A 

133 

Kamrujt 

83 

15 

12 

12 

iu 

20 

20 

03 

4 

28 

9 

01 

A 

03 

3 

51 

A 

128 

Darrung 

114 

41 

24 

24 

9 

18 

18 

05 

10 

62 

0 

47 

4 

47 

1 

19 

1 

22 

Now gong 

43 

8 

4 

4 

3 

6 

7 

22 

2 

11 

6 

43 

10 

11C 

4 

08 

2 

63 

Sihssigar 

239 

9U 

39 

30 

25 

50 

81 

109 

18 

9H 

11 

83 

14 

166 

9 

143 

2 

4S 

l.aklumjnir «« 

65 

8 

5 

5 

7 

14 

6 

22 

A 

27 

13 

98 

5 

53 

3 

50 

8 

85 

NorthCach.tr .. 

1 








.. 

.. 




, . 


# % 

1 

25 

Naga Hills 

33 

15 

3 

8 

3 

0 

2 

8 

4 

22 

1 

7 

3 

84 

1 

18 

1 

28 

Khnsi and Jamtia 

71 

42 

11 

11 

6 

10 

6 

19 

2 

11 

3 

21 

3 

22 





Hill*. 



















Caro Hills 

21 

C 

1 

1 

4 

8 

8 

12 

2 

11 

4 

30 

3 

37 

1 

10 

1 

23 

Total 

1,028 

1 

618 

283 

283 

252 

604 

303 

1,264~ 

206" 

1.088 

138 

1.071 

112 

C271 

37 

621 

~25~ 

627 


More than a quarter of the total number of circles contain no lepers at all; 
considerably more than half the total number of lepers is found in 312 circles, in each of 
which the number of lepers exceeds 7, and considerably less than half in the remaining 
1,616 circles. 
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Infirmities by Caste. 


146, The distribution of the four infirmities recognised at the census amongst 


Infirmities by caste. 


the different castes and tribes is shown in Tables XI I A 
to XV A. In the following abstract I have shown the 
number of persons out of whom one is afflicted for each of the main castes, &c.: 


Infirmities. 
By caste. 


Statement No . /o/, showing the comparative prevalence of infirmities amongst some of the 

principal Castes and T riles. 



Cartes, 

&c. 



Number op Persons out 

)P WHOM ONE IR AFFLICTED, 

Persons of 
unsound 
mind. 

Deaf-mutes. 

The blind. 

Lepers. 

Ahom 





2437 

744 

1419 

386 

Bairagi 

... 

... 


... 

533 

960 

200 

240 

Barui ... 



... 

... 

4 . 5*6 

2,509 

1,613 

1,613 

Batiri 


... 

... 


6 , 43 ° 

846 

1,891 

353 

Bhuinmali ... 

... 




I,Ol8 

1.643 

M 32 

578 

Bhuiya 

... 



... 

32,186. 

4.598 

1,694 

975 

Bhumij 



... 


4,126 

1,875 

1.473 

859 

Boria 

... 



Ml 

5 . 6 1 9 

775 

1,021 

2*043 

Brahman 



... 

... 

1,088 

1.327 

1,196 

1,292 

Chatnar 

... 



Ml 

2,235 

2,235 

662 

1,191 

Chutiya 

... 



... 

5480 

1,124 

2,039 

923 

Dhoba 

... 




759 


517 

607 

Dorn 


... 


• • • 

928 

58s 

440 

397 

Dosadh 

... 




i ,774 

1.774 

645 

1,182 

Ganak 





1.483 

1,826 

1.582 

1,826 

Garo 




... 

1.735 

85s 

263 

837 

Goala 


... 


Ml 

1,002 

1,726 

634 

97 i 

Hajong 

... 

... 


... 

1,058 

1,058 

250 

369 

Halwa Das ... 

... 


... 

... 

1,708 

1,238 

510 

549 

Hari ... 


... 

... 


4.540 

1,236 

3405 

851 

Hira ... 




... 

2.516 

838 

838 

1,118 

Jaladha 


... 



2,103 

45 ° 


450 

JuR> 

... 


... 


1,851 

1,132 

939 

976 

Kachari ... 

... 




2,080 

723 

1.789 

746 

Kaibartta (Jaliya) 


... 

... 

... 

1,202 

1,051 

363 

601 

Kalita ... 


... 


... 

2,295 

1,294 

1.567 

1.535 

Kamar 




... 

2471 

2,281 

1.235 

3494 

Kayastha^ ... 

... 

... 


... 

783 

1,443 

481 

655 

Kewat ... 




... 

5.359 

1,231 

2,024 

1,686 

Khamti 


... 



I. 5 I 9 

102 


1,013 

Khasi ... 





2,032 

1 . 154 

1,142 

I. 73 I 

Koch * ... 

... 




2,000 

1.049 

1,388 

994 

Rajbansi ) ... 




... 

916 

853 

571 

461 

Kuki 

... 

... 

... 

... 

482 

144,7 

437 

1,254 

Kumar 


... 


... 

1,696 

2,826 

1,272 

820 

Lalung 




... 

5.242 

1,092 

1.191 

903 

Mahimai 

... 


... 

... 

5.281 

3417 

1,238 

1,419 

Malo (Jhalo) • 




Ml 

2,509 

2,509 

427 

528 

Manipuri 




Ml 

1,251 

2,641 

1,658 

1,064 

Mech ... 



... 

• •• 

1,132 

900 

1,300 

240 

Mikir ... 

... 

• • • 

» ... 


2,107 

1.693 

1.756 

519 

Miri ... 


• •• 


• «l 

4,678 

575 

i ,559 

243 

Munda ... 


M« 

... 

sss 

5450 

3.565 

2,317 

2,015 

Naga ... 


Ml 


• M 

2,320 

413 

699 

M 59 

Namasudra (Chandal) 

... 

Ml 



1,769 

1.245 

733 

699 

Napit 


• #lf 

... 

111 

1,221 

1,649 

1,064 

999 
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Statement 

principal 


‘ : 


of the 


Cast*, &c. 


Nvmbvv or pimou* OCT or*H<m 


Peritatf pt 

“SH 4 


Native Christian 

Path an 

Patni 

Rabha 

Saiad 

Santhal 

Shaha 

Shekh ... 

Sutradhar ... 
Synten^ ••• 

Tcli 

Tipperah ••• 


Average for the Province 


1*845 

a.61 7 
1. SOS 
1.885 

2,031 

1490 

674 

1,936 

1.673 

1*173 

890 

i»*37 


Deaf-mute^ 



*.798 






93 * 


•<6333 


533' 


inMiie*. 147. The figures for the insane cill for no partly 

In the case of the deaf-mutes, it is noteworthy that of the 16 

in wfuch the proportionof persons thus afi 
Deaf-mute*. ^ n0 than 10* are tribes of -unconverted 

(Raibansi) is the caste taken by aboriginal Koch^on their conversion 
three (Bauri, Koch, and Him) are castes of nofi-j^yan on^n. 0tA l?^ 
has any claims to . Aryan extraction, and that one w the caste 
who have offended against the-Brahmamcal ^es:^e^ihg ; the relation^ 
These figures seem to support* the supposition mentioned m pataf 
via., that deaf-mutisro . is l^rgefy to. be attributed to Consanguineoas 
more comrtibft amongst the hifi tribes than amongst persons of other,* 

The distHbutidn oL blindness permits of n* such gerfe^ .explaM] 
■S - ; chnMtion emongst religious xhendteants^ am 

It is ext remefr prevalent ^nd^gSt: thoK&bs “ 

- jut !***«•' 


immunity froip this 
prevalent afti6dig?t thd 

Leprosy, : like ,deaE*tB »1 

unusually CQHU00O. ^ 
Rajbansi, Koch,.^ 

• Ahom, cam Jt 
t The KfrthAf l* l 







ngma 
Dtis i: 
ise i: 
aladha 



CHAPTER VII.— EDUCATION. 



Diagram stewing the State of Education in the different Districts of Assam., 

The total population of each district is shorn horizontally; the percentage borne to the total population by the illiterate 3 literate , and learning , is 

sheicn vertically . The absolute population of each small square is 1,000 . 
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PART II., CHAP. VI!.] 


CHAPTER VII. — EDUCA TION. 

IMPERIAL TABLE IX. 

148. The information collected at the census regarding education was of a very Education. 

_ , , general character, and merely divided the population into 

General remarks. ” . 

three broad Hasses, — the learning, the literate, and the illi- 
terate, i.(\, persons altogether devoid of education. The instructions were that persons at 
school or otherwise under instruction should be shown as learning, those able to read and 
write, but not under instruction, as literate, and those who were unable to read and write, 
and were not under instruction, as illiterate. No attempt was made to ascertain the 
degree of education possessed by the learners and the literate. 

The state o! education in the province is fully discussed in the annual reports 
of the Director ol Public Instruction, and my remarks on the subject will, therciore, be 
confined to a brief examination of the more prominent features of the return. 


I49. The ♦lumber of persons per 1,000 of the population in 

learning, literate, and illiterate is 


Proportional figures for each district. 


proportional statement : 


each district who are 
shown in the following 


Statement No . me, shoving the number of learning, literate , and illiterate persons in each 

district per 1,000 of t he population. 


- 

Males. ! Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

i 

Female*. 

1 

1 

Cadiar Plains ... • •• ; 

- 25*9 

I *2 

88'8 

2'5 

885 3 ■ 

99^ ‘3 

Sylhct 

232 

1 U 

Fhj‘2 

2 '2 

9°r (] : 

9968 

i 

Goalpara ... 

127 

0 7 

.,48 

1 ’4 

91 ^*5 

997 9 ! 

1 

Kamrup ... 

1 1 *f> 

o‘5 

464 

ri 

! 

9*1 20 j 

998-4 ! 

Darrang ... 

9-8 

°‘3 


>‘3 

9-1 7' <s 

9984 

Nowgong 

1 2 ‘ 2 

07 

• ,5 ' S 

* '4 

942 0 

997*9 

Sibsagar ... 

144 

0‘S 

57 ’° 

r 8 

92S r> 

997 '4 

Lakhimpur 

10*8 

°*7 

65*2 

27 

924 0 

9966 

North Cachar ... ••• 

rS 

... 

io*S 

... 

987 4 

1 ,1)00 

Naga Hills 

3*4 

°*3 

* 4*4 

04 

98 -V2 

999'3 

Kliasi and Jaintia llills 

28-4 

*37 

383 

1 0-5 

933'3 

975 S 

Garo Hills 

38 

°*9 

no 

°9 

985-2 

99S2 

North Lushai (Civil and Military) .. 

... 

... 

352'3 

... 

6477 

... 

Total for the Province 

176 

A 

13 

j 58-0 

2 2 

9244 

996-5 
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150. In the province generally, out of every 1,000 males, 18 are l?*arnlng, 58 are 

literate, and 924 are altogether uneducated, Excluding the 

Dri;ree of education amongst sm;i u c j v j] and military population of North Lushai, thopro- 
malcs. ' 1 1 . * 1 

portion of literate males is highest in Cachar Plains, where 89 
out ot every 1,000, or 1 in 1 1, are able to read and write, and are not attending school. 
S\ Ihet ('omes next, with (ny per 1,000, or 1 in 14, and then Lakhimpur, with 65 per 1,000. 

In Sibsagar 57 out of e\ery 1,000 art* able to read and write. The proportions in the 
other districts of the Brahmaputra Valley an* very uniform, and range Irom 46 per 1,000 
in Kamrup to 42 in Darning. Amongst the hill districts the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
district ranks first, with 48 literate males out of every 1,000 of the population; then follow 
the Naga Hills with 14, and the Haro Hills and North Cachar with 1 1. 

The order in which the districts stand in regard to learning is much the same as 
above, except that in this respect the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district ranks first, with 
2S per 1,000, while Lakhimpur, which is fust of all the Brahmaputra Valley districts in 
respect of the literate, has a smaller proportion of learning than any other district in that 
vallev except Darrang. 

It tin* amount ot education imparted to the rising generation were a constant 
quantity, and there wen* no foreigners to disturb the natural results, the proportion which 
the learning bear to the literate in each district would only vary to a very slight extent. 
'This, however, is not the case. In 1 hi* Khasi and Jaintia Hills there are only 38 persons 
no longer under instruction who can read and write to every 28 still at school, while in 
Lakhimpur there are 65 literate persons for every 10 that are being taught. I he high 
proportion of learners amongst the Khasis clearly shows that the education of the 
people is progressing much more rapidly now' than it has been in the past. In 
Lakhimpur, on the other hand, the comparatively low ratio is largely due t<> the presence 
of foreigners, — Europeans, Bengali Babus, and Marwari traders, — who swell the ranks 
of the literate without adding to the number of learners to any appreciable extent. In 
the other districts ot the Brahmaputra Valley the proportion ot learners to literate is 
approximately 1 in 4, while in Sylhet and Cachar combined it is about 1 in 3. 

I 5 I- The condition of the male portion of the community in respect of education is 

backward, but that of females is infinitely more so. Oul of 
Degree of education amongst ( . vcrv i ,000 women, only 1 4 are learning and only 2'2 are 

literate. The only district in which female education has 
made any considerable progress is the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, where out of every i,ooo 
of the total female population, 13 7 girls are at school, and to'5 women no longer under 
instruction are able to read and write. The high position accorded to women amongst 
the Kluisis has been alluded to elsewhere ; and to this and to the efforts of the missionaries 
must he attributed the comparatively' large extent to which they have acquired at least 
the rudiments of education. Elsewhere, the largest proportion of learners is in Cachar. 
Sylhet comes next, with I'o per 1,000, and then the Garo Hills with 09. In Sibsagar 
o-8 out of every 1,000 females are at school; in Goal para, Nowgong, and Lakhimpur 
the proportion is only 0 7 ; it falls to 0 5 in Kamrup, and to 0 3 in Darrang and the Naga 
Hills. No girls are under instruction in North Cachar. 

The position of the different 'districts in respect of literate women is slightly 
different. Excluding the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, to which reference has already been 
made, Lakhimpur stands first, with 27 per 1,000. Cachar follows closely, with 
a' <5, and Sylhet with 22. The proportion in Sibsagar is 1 8, in Goal para and Nowgong 
1 ’4, in Darrang 13, in Kamrup t'l, and in the Garo Hills o'y. In the Naga Hills it is 
only 04, while in North Cachar not a single woman has been returned as literate. 
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1^2. Before going further into the subject, it is advisable to com pure the results Education. 

Comparison with the departmental hnHl b rll < »ut by the census with those n ported in the 
returns. depart mental returns. 1 hr lollnwmg statement Hiown 

f the number of boys and girls under instruct inn in i SS I 

and 1891 as ictmned by the census enumerators and by tin* officers of the K< l u<"at i « >n.'d 
Department : 

Statement No. w 3% comparing the Census //cures for the learning with those of the 


Hit motional Report. 




1881 





18OL 


* 

I>|. IICI !. 


i„. 

_ 1 






__ 


1 v n si - 1 ii.i in 

Mil Mt SI 

\ 1 

u J M 

C'v -l 

u, 

|)n in \i> ' 1 a 1 1 

• ■ 1 * 1 


1 

M,il« s 1 | en 

i 

1 

1 

1 

t til. ill s 

M.1I1 ■ 

1 1 111, ill * 

M.ili ... 1 

m tit . 

Cachar .. 

.My* : 

i 

'’4 j 

\<)I2 


1 13 

>«47 

2.14 

|.3;/> | 

4«‘l 

Sxllu’t . 

1 <7 | 

1 7 () ! 

”473 


13s 


.,.58 

* ,,211(1 , 

1 4»-‘ 4 

Goal para 

i.S‘>4 ; 

<)') | 

1 



1 m 

2,(J(J> 

1 0 

1 J *3< ) 

-SI 

Kami up .. 

.4 4«-’ 

8.» j 

<>J >S 


1 at 

4,7 4" • 

142 

<).«iS3 

I7 ( > 

Darranjj 

MS| 

1 

t i | 

1,1 I<» 


SS 

1 oSS 

41 

US-'> 

<>/ ’ 


1 ,•}( »o 

;S ! 

1 



1 

.M<>4 

1 m 

a- > 

2dl , 

Silisajj.ir 

2,SjS 

7 •» : 

14 S S 


(> ’ ! 

4432 1 

ifiS 1 

3..4S° 

11 3 

Lakltimpur j 


S7 I 

-VM1 1 


i 

.’S ! 

M7* ’ 

1 

m 1 

2,S;(. 

1 ' ’ 

i N.lir.-l lliUs . j 

1 





'III 

1 

'S ! 
| 

- 4') 

43 

Klia-.i and Jaintia 1 li!ls[ 

l,M'» i 

4S (> 

1,3 0 


i 

2.CS7 

1 4 1 ' 1 

-V'4 h 

1 ,11 pj 

fiaro Hills 

'/i 

•< 1 1 

4-’-’ , 


1 

3 () j 

- iS 

•si 

4«>‘l 

•4 

Total 1 

| 

33376 

1,068 

39.083 


i, 5 88 ! 

1 

49-i” 

3427 , 

68,315 

4,680 

This comparison discloses 

some 

curious 

p< lints 

ol diffi 

Tenee. 

That the census 

should show a smn 

Her number < 

d lemah 

*s mu 

<_T 

instruction in 

(*aeh district than 

have 


bern reported by departmental officers \yould[nnt be wry surprising ; and if the discrepancies 
were confined to the statistics for juris, the explanation might lx* sought for in the general 
reticence regarding women which has been relerred to in the chapter mi infirmities and 
e.se where. The differences an*, howeyer, in many districts most noticeable in the case 
of males. In Caehar and Sylhet, where there are many priyate schools, there is wry little 
difference between t lit* two sets of statistics, so far as they refer to males; and the little 
there is, is due to a larger number of learners haying been recorded in the census tables, 
which is also the case in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. Rut in the other districts the 
departmental returns show a wry much larger number than the census, only about half 
the number of persons shown as learning in these districts in the ^duration Reports 
haying been entered as such by the enumerators. 1 am unable wholly to explain these 
discrepancies. They are possibly due in part to the enumerators of the Rrahmapulra 
Valley districts having put a somewhat strict interpretation on the expression ‘learning’, 
and entered as such only those children who, haying acquired a knowledge of reading and 
writing, were engaged in studying other subjects to which that knowledge is a necessary 
preliminary. Any one who is acquainted with our primary schools knows that large numbers 
of the scholars are engaged in copying the alphabet on plantain leaves. 'Their names are 
borne on the roll, but they are by no means regular attendants ; and if such scholars were not 
shown as learners by the enumerators, we have at once an explanation of the difference in 
the numbers recorded at the census, as compared with the departmental returns showing 
the number of boys at school. The figures in the latter are inclusive of all pupils whose 
names are borne on the registers ; but the percentage of attendance at a 1 schools is only 

U 2 
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Education. 74*3 1 of the total strength, so that if \vc exclude absentees, the 68,315 boys at school is 
reduced to 50,082. On the other hand, 8,706 boys under 14 have been returned by the 
censies enumerators as literate. Most of them were probably still at school, and were 
wrongly shown as literate, owing to the instructions on the subject Slot having been 
studied with sufficient care. If we add these* to the number shown as learning, the total 
for the province rises to 57,817, as compared with a daily average attendance of 50,082. 
Looked at from this point of view', the discrepancies in the total number of learners 
recorded in the two sets of returns under comparison is not so striking. 

As stated above, the differences bet wee mi the census figures and those of the Director 
of Public Instruction arc loss marked in the case of girls. The former sjipw 3,427 girls 
as under instruction ; and if to this we add 914, the number of girls less than 14 years 
of age w ho ha\e been entered as literate, the number rises to 4.341, against 4,680 girK 
on the rolls of the various schools and an average daily attendance ot 3,505. 


Progress of education during the 
past ten years. 


i53 But whichever set of statistics we refer to, one fact is clear. Both agree in 
showing that education is making rapid strides. At the 
census of 1881, 33,376 males wen* recorded as under 
instruction, and the number has now' risen to 49,1 1 1. The 
number of girls who art* receiving the benefits ol education has advanced during t hi* 
decade from 1,068 to 3,427. According to the census the number of literate men is 
162,553, against 79,644 ten years ago, and during the same period the number of 
women able to read and write has risen from 1,786 to 5,761. There is, doubtless, 
ample room for further improvement ; but these figures show that, though undoubtedly 
backward, education is by no means at a standstill, and that every year the ranks of 
ignorance are yielding to the progressive spirit of tin* times. If <*arh successive decade 
disclose* the same rate of progress as has occurred since jSSi, in 60 years the 
whole male population will be either literate or under instruction, and the whole of the 
females in 130 years. It cannot, however, be expected that the same proportional 
increase will occur in each decade as has taken place in the past, when education was 
still in its infancy. 

154. The effect of religion on education is shown in the 
following statement : 


Education by religion. 


Statement No. showing the prevalence' of Education amongst the principal Religions. 



Kr.nranw 

1.1 »l!\l\l„ !.i |KR\ II 

it.Li'iKk vrt. 



Males 

Funak *.. 

Males 

Females 

Male*. 

Fern ak s 

Hindu 


11 1 

1*0 

O 

ob 

i *4 

8981 

i 

906 c > j 

Musalman 

. . . 

US 

°7 

307 

L'O 

9460 


Christian 


1600 

I.V'h 

3 * 3*4 

1558 

5266 

7.* 

Buddhist 



ot; 

1128 

-”4 

875-9 

9967 

Jain 

m ! 

43 * 1 


7211 

io-8 

2358 

989^ 

Animistic. 


4 * 

V2 

7 « 

o*6 

987-4 

998*2 


The largest number of literatp males is found amongst the Jains. These people arc 
Literate males foreigners, who come to Assam to trade, and usually leave 

their families behind them. This being the case, it is only 
natural that the great majority of those ccnsused in this province should be able to 
read and write. Christians come next, with 3 1 3 literate males per 1 ,000. The efforts of 1 he 
missionaries have resulted in a considerable spread of education amongst their converts 
* but the proportion is also raised by the large number of immigrants of this religion, almost 




Diagram shewing the proportions of the Illiterate, Literate, and Learning returned under each Religion. 

This diagram only shews proportional figures, and does not attempt to represent the absolute numbers returned undereach head. 
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___ wssans *. <« ,*»• «» m-— 

j^Jl^ooo, Hindus follow with 79'8, then Musalmans with 397, and lastly the 

Animi^toibes with only 7 - 8. The high position of the Buddhists is noteworthy, cxpr- 
ci.illy a|‘ their education is to a large extent independent of our schools. The Khnmtis 
and PhAkiAls have a written character of their own, and it is in this that most of them read 
and write. It is remarkable that the proportion of literate Hindus should be exactly 
double that of educated Musalmans. .The backward condition of the Animistic tribes 
in regard to education is very marked. 

Turning to the figures for males under instruction, it will be noticed that 
Christians rank above the ’Jains, as well as persons of all 
Matos under instruction. 0 ther religions, the reason for the secondary position «l the 

Jains being that already stated, namely, the comparative absence of Jain children, 
who usually remain in their own country when their fathers come t<> Assam. 1 he 
order of the other religions in this respect is the same as in the cav of the literate, 
except that Buddhists rank below Hindus and Musalmans, instead of above them. 1 he 
low proportion which Buddhist learners bear to the number of literate can only be 
explained on one of two suppositions: either education is dying out amongst them, 
or else.many learners have been shown as illiterate or literate, as the caw may he, 
because they were studying at home and were not attending the Government schools. ' 

In regard to female education, the number of literate women is far higher amongst 

the Christians than amongst any other section of the 
Literate females. community. Out of every 1,000 females, 155 8 arc lunate. 

Jain women come next with io'8 per 1,000, then Hindus and Buddhists with 24, 
and Mtisalmans with ro. The Animistic tribes are again at the bottom of the list 
with o*6 per 1,000 of the female population. 

Qf females under instruction, the largest proportion is again claimed by the 

Christians, 1316 out of every 1,000 females of this religion 
Gu^u under instruction. being returned at the census as learning. The Animistic 

tribes tank second with T2, then the Buddhists and Hindus with 0-9, and the Musalmans 
with 0*7. No Jain females have been shown as under instruction. 

ISS. The position of Assam in respect of education, as compared with European coun- 
tries and other provinces of India, is shown in statement No. 

. Compartem with other countries. ^ To avoid artificial discrepancies, owing to differences 

No. 105, showing the number of the instructed. 0 f classification, the pupils and the liti 
' J have been combined under one head. 


State 


Jmmi« 

, ' 

Wy.-, . 

— 


U*r;ite 

IV 

figures given for other provinces ;ire those 
of 1881, as the tables for the present 
census have as yet been received for 
one or two provinces only. Compared 
with European countries, Assam is very 
backward, and so also is it in comparison 
with Burma. It stands below Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, but ranks higher 
than the Punjab, the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and the Central Provinces. Its 
position in the list would be higher if it 
were not for the large proportion which 
the uneducated Animistic tribes bear to 
the total population of the pro\inec. 
to every .,000 of the pop,, Mon 

t& BB-sr 1 per 1,000 more than was recorded in Bengal in 1S81. 

1 The distribution l,v age nt Unddhm. ma-c- under ins, nut, on m pceuhar, , n-t =8 learners ; .J-M, »J I and >' and over 4 . 


A- ».atn, Ittfi . •• 

Uuii'ul, ittl •* 

lh)inbay.jg 1 «. 4* 

Burma , ^ ^ 

t intralMvtal^ 1881 

’/' .. 

North-'W&tam., J*Knrtoce*, 1841 

I’uniab^XMl «• 

Ireland, n /' •• 

ltah,li»;; ’j' “ t‘ 

v r k-w 



Number or tiu 

INSfKUClBD l’EH 
1,000. 

Number or THE 

It LITE HAIR PER 
1,000. 

I Male*. | 

Female*. | 

Male*, | 

Female*. 

76 

4 

924 

996 

87 

3 

D13 

•07 

112 

7 

888 

993 

461 

86 

539 

964 

47 

9 

958 

998 

188 

9 

862 

991 

68 

2 

942 

098 

63 

2 

987 

098 

5114 

501 

440 

400 

877 

286 

m 

764 

250 

108 

750 

802 

281 

221 

719 

779 
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Education. 156 . More light is thrown on these statistics, when they are considered in connection 

with age. In the following statement the distribution of 

Education by age. , . . , - , • . 

the population at each age period m respect of education is 
shown in proportional figures : t 

Statement No. io6 } showing the proportion of the learnings literate , and illiterate per i y ooo 

males and females at each age period. 


Age. 

Learning. 

Liter vte. 

Illiterate. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 — 14 

33‘S 

2*6 

7‘5 

*8 

95 s 7 

996*6 

15-24 

I9‘9 

•8 

937 

45 

886-4 

994 7 

25 and over ... ••• ••• j 

ri 

'2 

943 

2-6 

904-6 

997-2 


Amongst males 25 and over, 904 in every 1,000 are illiterate, but amongst those 
between 15 and 24 years of age the number is reduced to 886, that is to say, the 
younger group contains 18 more males per 1,000 who are literate, as compared with 
people in the older group. Similarly, the number of females over 25 who are illiterate — 
is 3 per 1,000 greater than that of those under that age. 

The age statistics, so far as they go, tend to show that the number of the learning 
has been understated at the census. According to the census figures, the proportion of 
illiterate persons under 15 years of age? is 958'7 per 1,000, or 72*3 per 1,000 higher than 
the proportion of the illiterate between the ages of 15 and 25 ; and although the former 
includes infants who arc too young to learn, the exclusion of children under 5 only reduces 
the proportion to 935 per 1,000, which is still considerably higher than the corresponding 
figures for males aged 15 — 24, a result which is clearly not in accordance with facts. 
The difference may to a large extent be explained by the immigrant population,, which 
contains many literates and few persons under instruction, but it would seem also to be 
partly due to the fact that the census return of the learning is defective. 

157/ The last form in which information regarding education has been presented is 

in combination with caste. In supplementary table C the 
Education by caste. number of English -knowing persons in each caste has been 

shown, while table D gives similar details of the learning, literate, and illiterate. 

Statement No. 107 below shows the number of persons in each of the main castes 
out of whom one is literate or learning. 

Statement No. ioy } showing the number of persons in each of the principal castes out of whom 

one is learning or literate . 


Agar wal 
Ahom 

Babhan 
Bagdi 
Baidya 
Bairn gi 
Biiniti 

Barna Brahman 

B drui 

Bauri 

Bediya 

Bhar 


Number of persons 
out *1 whom one it 
learn inn nr 
literate. 

2 

Bhfit 

Number of persons 
out of whom one is 
learning or 
literate. 

6 

Chhatri 

Number of persons 
out of whom one Is 
learning or 
literate. 

3 

27 

Bhuinmiili 

5 1 

Chutiya 

35 

13 

*Bliuiya 

Bhtimij 

... * IIO 

5° 

Da mi (Darzi) 

15 

49 

Bhutiya 

3 2 

Dhobfi 

... 38 

2 

Bind 

... 19 

Dhobi 

... 120 

25 

l5oria 

... 80 

Dholi 

— *35 

9 

Brahman 

3 

Dom (Pdtni) 

... 46 

7 

Brahmo 

... 1 

Dosadh 

... 4 * 

18 

... 104 

... 44 

Chdmdr 

... 51 

Ganak 

Gandhabanik 

Ml 9 

5 

... 53 

Chdsd 

... 14 

Gareri 

... 14 
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R umber of persons 

Number of person* 


Numlicr of per*ous 


out of whom one 

out of whom one 


out ot whom one 



i» learning or 

IS 

learning or 


I*J learning or 



literate. 


.iterate. 


literate. 

Garo # 

. .. 

357 

Kora 

101 

( )s\val 

O 

Ghdsi 

... 

53 

Kuki 

1 94 



God la 

... 

2 4 

Kumar 

38 

Pan 

44 

Gond 

... 

44 

Kurmi 

34 

1 Visi 

85 

Gorait 

... 

'9 



Pall id n 

9 

Gurung 


3 

Ldlung 

240 

Patia 

... 29 




Loliar 

2 5 

Phakial 

9 

Hajuni 

... 

>3 





.Hdjong 

... 

2 57 

Mahalid 

9 1 

Rablui 

... 217 

Hdlwa Das 

... 

1 7 

M a laird 

27 

Rnjbhar 

32 

Halwai 

Ml 

7 

Mahcsri 

2 

Rajput 

... 18 

I lari 

• • t 

3 ' 

Mdhili 

5 i 

Raj war 

84 

Hird 

IM 

52 

Mahimal 

149 

Rautia 

... 16 




Malo (Jlutlo) 

12 J 



Jaladlni 

... 

l 97 

Mullah 

I 2 

Sadgop 

9 

Joltiha 

... 

14 

Mangar 

5 

Saiad 

7 

Jug> 


26 

Manipuri 

16 

Salai 

52 




Madak (Mayara) 

7 

Sannyasi 

7 

Kachari 

... 

78 

Mcch 

1 1 1 

Santhal 

... 78 

Kalmr 

... 

>7 

Mohtar 

18 

Saraogi 

... 2 

Kaibartta 

... 

45 

Mikir 

33 ° 

Surki 

... 2 

Kfilita 

... 

0 2 

Miri 

”5 

Sarnakar 

... 22 

Kalwar 

... 

7 

Moghal 

13 

Slid ha 

5 

Kumar 


2 5 

Mu chi 

13 

Shrkli 

36 

Kandu 

• •• 

14 

Mukhi 

t >5 

Sikh 

4 

Kapali 

... 

13 

Mutt da 

97 

Sonar 

15 

Kdyastha 


4 

Mushahar 

1 1 1 

Sutradhar 

22 I 

Kewat 

• • • 

28 



Syntcng 

112 

K hair a 

• M 

74 

Nagd 

568 

'1 anti 

27 

Khdinli 

... 

9 

Namasudra 

82 

Tcli 

13 

Khar war 

... 

"9 

Napit 

20 

Thdpa 

... 4 

Khasi 

• •• 

39 

Nat 

21 

Tippc rah 

... 132 

Khatri 

... 

3 

Native Christian ... 

3 

Turi 

66 

Khycn 

. ... 

22 

Ncwar 

8 



f Koch 

... 

4a 

Nunia 

3 2 

Uriya 

... 5 o 

CRdj bans i 

. • • 

33 





Koiri 

... 

34 

Onion ... 

128 

Vaisya 

... 1 1 

The first 

point 

for notice 

is the very high degree 

of education possessed 

the Banid castes. 

Of the Agarwiils, Mahesris, 

Saraogis, 

and Os will 

s, half the total 


number are literate ; with the Khatris the ratio is 1 in 3, and with the Kalwars, whom Mr* 
Risley considers to be a “degraded offshoot of one of the numerous branches of the 
Bani&s, ” the proportion is 1 in 7. 

The proportion of the literate is also high amongst Nipali immigrants, vis., 1 in 2 
amongst the Sarkis, 1 in 3 amongst Gurungs, 1 in 4 amongst Thapds, and 1 in 5 
amongst Mangars. • 

Turning to indigenous castes, the proportion is highest amongst the Baidyas 
(1 in 2); Brahmans follow next with 1 in 3, Kdyasthas with 1 in 4, Bhdts with 1 in 
6, and Barna Brahmans with 1 in 7. Amongst the castes of the Nava Sakha 
group, the Madak ranks first with 1 in 7 ; then the Sadgop with 1 in 9, the Teli 
with 1 in 13, the Barui with 1 in 18, and the Napit with 1 in 20, At the bottom 
of the group are two castes, to which Srotriya Brahmins refuse to minister, vis., 
the Tdnti (i in 27) and the Kumar (1 in 38). 

So far, therefore, the degree of education is found to vary with the social position 
of the castes concerned. Most of the castes hitherto mentioned are found only 


Education. 
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Education, in Sylhet, Cachar, and Goal para f but the same general rule applies also to the 
castes peculiar to the Brahmaputra Valley, where the Kalita is better educated 
than the Kewat, the Kewat than the Koch, and the Koch than the Hfrd.* So also 
amongst the Musalmans, education is most widely spread anongst the Saiads, 
then come the Pat ha ns and Moghals, and then the Shekhs or ordinary cultivating 
Musalmans. At the bottom of the list stands the degraded fishing caste of Mdhimals. 
There are, however, exceptions to the general rule, which throw some light on the 
causes of the struggle for the improvement of their social position, which is going,, 
on amongst some of these castes, and to which further reference will be made in 
chapter X. The chief exceptions in the Surma Valley are in the case of Shahas 
(i literate in every 5), Ilalwa Das (1 in 17), Jugi (1 in 26), and Hari (1 in 31). 
These castes arc not satisfied with their present low social position, and are 
all trying to rise higher and assimilate themselves to some superior caste. From 
the figures showing the degree of education possessed by the different castes, it is cleSi 
that one reason at least for this desire to rise is that the true relative positios^ 
of the different social groups has changed since usage stereotyped their nominal* 
table of precedence, which is thus no longer in accordance with facts. Some 
castes have sunk, while others have risen, and the latter naturally wish to obtain 
general recognition of this fact. 

Turning now to the aboriginal tribes, we find that, with two or three exceptions, 
the degree of education varies with the extent to which they have come under 
Hindu influence. The completely Hinduised Manipuri heads the list, and is followed 
in order by the Ahom, Rajbansi, Koch, and Chutiya, and then bv the Khtisi, KaelvArb 
Mech, Miri, Tipperah, Kuki, Rubhd, Ldlung, Hdjong, Mikir, Caro, and Ndgd. The chief 
divergence between this order and that showing the progress of Hinduism amongst 
these tribes, is in the case of the Khasi and Kaehari tribes, for whose higher degree 
of education there is a special reason, vis., the existence of Christian missions 
in their midst. The Kukis also are perhaps less fully Hinduised than the Lalungs 
and Rdbhds, whom they excel in respect of education. 



CHAPTER VIII . — THE LANGUAGES OF 


THE PEOPLE. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— THE LANGUAGES OF TIIE PEOPLE. 

IMPERIAL TABLE X. 


158. When information regarding parent tongue and birth place was first asked for at 

General remarks 30 J nt ^ an census < 't was thought that by these means the 

nationality of the people would be ascertainable. It was, 
however, afterwards recognised that it would be difficult to obtain the required data from’ 
these tables, and the idea was in consequence abandoned. The more detailed information 
regarding caste, &c., which has been collected on the present occasion has furnished a 
much better guide to nationality. I shall, therefore, confine myself in this chapter to a 
general discussion of the distribution and classification of the different languages returned 
and shall only refer to birth place and race so far as may be necessary for the elucidation 
of these subjects. 

159. In Imperial Table X, the arrangement of languages is purely geographical. 

Philological classiflcation. attem Pt at a philological classification is given 

below.* 


Statement ho. 10S, showing the Languages returned in Assam, arranged phitotogically. 



Total 

KOK TIIE FkOVINCIE. 

1 

1 

Both Sexes. 


Lanouauk. 

. . 



| 



Total. 

Maloa, 

FonmloN. 

1 

Surma Valley. 

Ilruhinn|ii:lrii 

Valley. 

Hill (list rir-ts. 

Semitic Family— 



1 

[ 




1. Arnbio 

39 

20 

10 

' 17 

22 


2. Hebrew 

1 

l 

1 


Total Semitic Family ... 

1,0 

30 

10 

! 1S 

h J 


Aryan Family— 

A. Indie — 







1. Punjubi 

160 

1.17 

23 

10 

•71 

7 ( J 

2. Hindi — 





(a) Hindi 

229,466 

1 . 15,670 

3.12 

1)3,777 

124,904 

102,554 

1,998 

(b) Urdu 

847 

515 

585 

232 

30 

(c) Garh wali 

. 23 

20 

3 

23 


(d) Mirw&ri 

6,476 

4)106 

1,309 

1,225 

4,144 

100 

Total Hindi ... 

236 ,801 

140)197 

96)604 

j 126)737 

106,950 

2 , 1.14 

3. Gujdrdti 

4. Mdrdfchi — 

26 

21 

5 

1 

j 

25 


la) Murdthi 

86 

56 

29 

53 

30 

2 

(6) God-deshi 

3 

3 


3 


Total Mdr&thi 

88 

• . 

60 

29 

53 

33 

0 > 

5. Bengali 

2^41.947 

1,406,286 

1,335,661 

2,261,329 

463,469 

17,149 

6. Assamese 

7. Urtya 

8. Pdli 

1,414,285 

11,867 

724,626 

6,416 

1 

689,659 

5,451 

3,461 

7,097 

1,403,47* 

4,742 

1 

7,350 

28 

Total Inctic ... 

4 , 404 , 1 m 

2,277,743 

2,126,432 

2,308,688 

1,978,745 

26,742 


• This clarification It practically that given at pages 33, 
polot of divergent* being in the distribution by sub-groups of 

VOL. I. 


rf. seq* volume 11 of Professor Sayce’s • Introduction to the Science of language \ the main 
the languages found on this frontier. 


Languages 



Languages. 
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Statement No. 108 — continued. 



Total for the Province. 

I3otii Sexes. 

• 

Language, 










* 




Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Surma Valley. 

Brutnnaputra 

Valley. 

Hill districts. 

Aryan Family — contcL — 



1 

s 




B. Eranic — 



i 




1. Pushtu 

333 

318 

15 

127 

192 

14 

2. Persian 

108 

61 

47 

80 

27 

1 

3. Armenian 

2 

2 




2 


Total Eranic # 

443 

381 

63 

207 

221 

15 

G. Keltic — 







1. Welsh 

8 

5 

3 

1 


7 

Total Keltic 

8 

5 


1 


7 

D. Italic — 







1. French 

19 

16 

3 


17 

2 

2. Italian 

2 




1 

1- 

3. Portuguese ... 

9 

3 

2 


4 

3 

Total Italic 

20 

21 

5 


22 

4 

E. Slavonic — 

• 






1. Polish 

1 

1 




1 

Total Slavonic 

1 

1 




1 

F. Teutonic — 







1. English 

2,061 

1,430 

631 

600 

1,236 

225 

2. German 

14 

9 

5 

1 

3 

10 

Total Teutonic 

2,075 

1,439 

656 

601 

1,289 

235 

G. Scandinavian — 







1. Danish 

1 

1 



1 


2. Swedish • ... 

1 

1 



1 


Total Scandinavian 

2 

<9 



2 


Total Aryan Family ... 

1406,730 

0 own rev 

<V,r* ! 

2,127,138 

2,599,1,97 

1,980,229 

27,004 

Turanian (Uoro-altaio) 







Family — 






■ 

1, Turki... t ... 

Total Turanian ( Ugro - 

1 

1 

1 

1 









altaic ) Family 

1 

1 


1 


...... 

Dra vidian Family— 







A . Northern— 







1. Oraon ... 

9,433 

6,152 

4,281 

1,378 

$,055 


2. Dhangari 

196 

77 

79 


156 j 


3. Mai 

7 

. * 

3 


7 

• 

4. Kband 

1,341 

699 

642 

698 

639 

4 

Total Northern ... 

10,937 

5,932 

5,005 

+2,076 

8,857 

4 

B. Southern — 


- 

\ 




1. Tamil 

34 

20 

14 

1 

25 

8 

2. Telugu ... 

2,734 

1,373 

1,361 

1,669 

1,064 

1 

Total Southern 

2,768 

1,393 

1,375 

1,670 

. 1,089 

9 

Total Dravidian Family . 

• 

13,706 

7,325 

6,380 

3,746 

9 J 946 

13 


* • 
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Statement No . continued. 


L AMO U AUK. 


Kolarian Family— • 

1. Sanfchali 
*. Kol 

3. Mundari 

4. Kurku 

5. Kliarria 

Total Kolarian Family... 
Tibbto-Burman Family — 

A. Nipal — 

1. Nipali 

2. Mannar 

3. Kdmi 

4. Litnbu 

Total Nipal... 

B. Himalayan — 

1. Tibetan 

2. Bhutia 

Total Himalayan .*.. 

C. Axtain — 

(a) Dodo Groap — 

1. Chutiya 

2. Garo . 

3. Hajong 

4. Kachari 

Ditto • Hojai ... 

Total Kachari 

5. Koch 

6 . Lalung 

7. Mech 

8. Rabha 

9. Tipperah 

Total Dodo Group ... 

(b) Naga Group — 

1. Angami 

2. Ao ... 

3. Kacha 

4. Kezhama 

■ 3* Lhota ... 

6. Rengma 

7. Sema 

8. Naga unspecified* 

Total Naga Group ... 

(c) Mikir 
Total Mikir 

(d) Kuki Group— 

1. Kuki 

2. Lushai 

3. Manipuri 

Total Kuki Group ... 


ToTAt, FOll THE PltOVlNI'K. 


Total. 


19,191 

8,871 

20,227 

181 

982 


49,4X2 


14,315 

9 

4 

218 


14,546 


78 

• 1,303 


1,381 


7 

120,473 

999 


197,330 

2,799 


200,129 


3,604 

40,204 

69,217 

509 

8,017 


413,159 


26,880 

21,152 

5,233 

1,570 

2,161 

104 

2,164 

43,593 


102,857 


90,236 


90,236 


18,813 

41,839 

72,328 


Mules. 


10,258 
■1,556 i 
10,690 \ 
94 \ 

599 


26,197 


10,930 

7 

4 

208 


11,149 


61 

895 

956 


59,639 

525 


100,572 

1,396 


101,968 

1,969 

20,313 

34,307 

305 

4,1:30 


223,191 


13,700 

10,126 

2,703 

837 

1,087 

53 

1,068 

22,194 


51,768 


46,803 


46,803 


9,058 

20,918 

37,532 


FvmalcH. 


8,933 

4,315 

9,537 

87 

383 


23,255 


3,385 

2 


10 


3,397 


Doth Skxex. 


Lrm.V.lley.j Br ^‘'“ 


17 

408 


425 


2 

00, 834 
474 


9(5,758 

1,403 


98,161 


1,635 

19,8(51 

34,910 

204 

3,887 


219,968 


13,180 
1 1,02(5 
2,530 
733 
1,074 
51 
1,09(5 
21,399 


51,089 


43,433 


43,433 


132,975 


67,508 


9,755 

20,921 

34,791 


65,467 


6,095 

5,793 

1,179 


96 


13,163 


1,683 


1,683 


571 

901 


8,017 


8,017 


1 

8,017 


17,512 


3,073 


3,073 


1,076 


1,076 


6,794 

245 

71,822 


78,861 


13,096 

3,046 

19,048 

181 

886 


36,257 


7,990 


4 

193 


8, 1S7 


78 

1,301 


1,379 


6 

18,948 


177,426 

2,778 


180,204 


322 

37,481 

(58,86(5 

508 


306,335 


3,567 


3,567 


Hill iliutricts. 


2 

3 

399 


404 


32 


32 


4,642 

9 


25 


4,676 


1 

100,954 

98 


11,887 

21 


11,908 


3,282 

2,718 

351 


119,312 


26,880 

21,152 

5,233 

1,570 

2,161 

104 

2,164 

36,953 


96,217 


60,456 28,704 


60,456 | 28,704 


12,017 

41,591 

102 


53,710 


• This Includes persons speaking the above dlaleita who were returned by the enumerators 
furnishes a better guide to. the number of persons (peaking each Naga dialect. 


simply as speaking 'Naga’, The caste table really 

# v a 


Languages. 
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Statement No. /o#— continued. 


Total kou thk Provincjk. 


Hoth Skxes. 


Lnm.uagk. 

Total. 

MuU’h. | 

Females. 

^iirnm Valley. 

Brahmaputra 

Valley. 

Hill districts. 

Tinkio-Bcrman Family — 
co) ild. 

( Annum — con td. 

{(’) AW-Miri Group — 

1. Abor 

2 . Miri 

3 . Dafla 

173 

35,530 

1,035 

no 

17,632 

369 

i 

r>3 

17,878 

4 lift 


173 



35,530 

1,035 






Total Abor- M in Group ... 

36,738 

18,331 

18,407 | 



36,738 


( /) Unelassod Lan- 

guages— 

1. Aka 

2 . Mishmi 

3 . Singpho 

19 

217 

1,886 

18 

118 

971 

1 


19 


99 

915 


217 

* 


1,8815 




Total Annum 

808,087 

408,708 

399,379 

100,522 

409,622 

297,943 

D. Burma — 

1. Buriueso 

2 . Arnkancso 

3 . Mugli 

14 

1 

22 

8 

1 

6 1 

12 

1 

2 " 

10 

12 i 

1 

22 





Total Burma 

37 

19 

18 ' 

34 

1 

2 

Total Tibelo-Burman 

Fa milt/. 

8 - 24,031 

420,832 

403J219 

102,239 

419,189 

302,623 

Tai on Shan Family— 

1 . Khamti 

2 . Phakial 

3 . Aiton 

4 . Turung 

5 . Shan, unspecified. 

1 

2,945 

625 

2 

1,662 

330 

1 

1,383 

29.) 

1 

\ 

......... 

! 

2,033 

(525 

12 

| 

2 

( 

l separately.' 



639 

339 | 300 

I 

100 

449 

! Total Tai or Shan Family. 

4,211 

2,232 

1,979 


3,748 

463 

j KiiAsi Family — 

1 . Khasi 

2 . Synteng 

3 . Dyko 

4 . Lyngam 

121,897 

54,213 

673 

1,847 

57,266 

24 943 

(14,331 

29,270 

300 

| 948 

3,469 

380 

118,048 

54,213 

673 

’373 

899 





1,847 



Total Khiini Family 

178,630 

83,481 

95,119 

3,469 

380 

174,781 

Mongolian Family — 

1. Chinese 

13 

13 


2 

11 




| Total Mongolian Family... 

13 

13 


1 2 

n 





, Grand total 

5 , 476,883 

2 , 819,703 

2 , 657,130 

2 , 522,135 

2 , 449,782 

504,916 


The immense number and variety of the languages found in this little corner of 
the world is extraordinary, and although of those mentioned above, many are spoken only 
by immigrants, the number in use amongst the indigenous inhabitants of the province 
(which have -been printed in antique type) is still larger than in any country of the 
same size in any other part of the earth.* 


* The number would nevertheless have been much larger had figure* for the language* upoken in Manipur been available. Amongat the language# 
spoken in that Suite may be mentioned Umlro, Sengmal, Chairel, Mlyang, Kapul, Kolrcng, Phudang, Kupdme, Muram, Marring* and Anal Nantfau* 
Then again Banlcra, Joboka, and other Naga dialect* do not appear la the table, as the? were not shown separately by our enumerator* who entered them 
simply as 1 Naga \ 
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Aryo-lndic Languages. 

x6o. Of the languages proper to the province, the first two to be mentioned are Languages. 

Bengali and Assamese, both of which are of the Aryo-lndic Aryo ,ndl0- 

Assamese and Bengali. 

family. Bengali is spoken by the great bulk of the people 
in Goalpara, Sylhet, and the plains portion of Cachar. Assamese is the parent tongue of 
the Musalmans and Hindus, including the Hinduised aborigines, of the Brahmaputra 
Valley. Both languages are too well known to require detailed description, and 1 shall 
confine myself to the following quotation from the Census Report of 1881, in which the 
peculiarities of Assamese, and its claims to rank as a separate language, are very clearly 
stated : 

Between Bengali and Assamese there has been waged a battle of the dialects to which 
some interest attache's, and which has not altogether bee n composed to rest. A few years ago 
it was the fashion for Government officials to assert that Assamese was only a corrupt and vulgar 
dialect of Bengali, a patois bearing to it the same relation which Yorkshire bears to the literary 
English, and that it ought in no way to be encouraged, but to be crushed out as quickly as 
possible, by using Bengali as the official tongue and teaching it in schools. This view was earnestly 
opposed by those educated Assamese who cherished a feeding of patriotic pride in their country, 
and who claimed for their speech the* position of a distinct dialect and a literary tongue ; they were 
warmly supported by the American missionaries settled at Sibsagar, who were the first to print 
educational works in Assamese; and in the end they won the day. Assamese is recognised as a 
separate tongue, and is taught in all primary schools in the Brahmaputra Valley, while instruction 
is conveyed only through the medium of Bengali in the middle schools, in de fault of a complete 
set of educational works in the Assamese language. The real position of the facts in this 
controversy appears to be as follows. All over the Bengali-speaking area, there is much 
fluctuation and variation of idiom ; the vernacular dialect of Western Bengal differs strongly from 
that of Central Bengal, and still more strongly from that of Eastern Bengal ; but the language 
which in its fixed and literary form is railed Bengali is a special dialect (that of Nadiya), which 
has been selected and cultivated as the standard speech, and which differs in some degree, greater 
or less, from every vernacular dialect. The gradations in the popular utterance from west to 
east are insensible, but on reaching the easternmost extremity of the Bengali area, 4 lie Brahmaputra 
' Valley, these insensible variations are found to have become' so great that the? speech of the west 
is hardly understood in the east. Assamese is, properly speaking, only one of many dialects 
springing probably from one central origin, the majority of which dialects are ordinarily grouped 
under the name of Bengali, but it has received a literary form under the Assam kings (for 
indigenous Assamese literature in the shape of Boranjis, Kirtans, and translation of Sanskrit 
religious poems, is far from inconsiderable), and this has tended to stereotype its dialectical 
peculiarities, and it stands in undeniable opposition to literary Bengali. Probably the vernacular 
of Sylhet, and still more so that of Cachar, would appear to the speaker of Western Bengali equally 
foreign and difficult with that of Nowgong or Sibsagar; and had Sylhet ever acquired a literature, 
we might have been entitled to speak of the vernacular of that district as a distinct tongue, as 
we do of Assamese; but it has no literature of its own; its literary standard is that of Nadiya, and 
thereby its distinctiveness is lost. Assamese differs materially from Bengali in grammatical 
forms ; its plural is formed in a different way from the Bengali plural ; the feminine gender is 
shown in a different way; there is much difference in the conjugation of verbs, especially in the 
present and future tenses ; and it differs also in idiom, in the syntax and collocation of words. 

There is also an important difference in its vocabulary; it has An infusion of non- Aryan words, 
picked up from various tribes, who have been welded together into the population of Assam, 
and it retains a considerable proportion of Prakritic words, for which Bengali has substituted 
Sanskritic words. There is a further difference in pronunciation, which more than anything 
else tends to make interchange of ideas difficult between a speaker of Bengali and of Assamese, 
viz.) the change of the letters sh and s to h and of chh and ch to s . 
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Burman. 


l6l. Leaving these two languages of the Aryo-Indic family, we come upon a large 

number of languages, all of which, with the exception 
General remarks. Q f t ^ e sma u Khasi family and a few Tai or Shan 

dialects, bear traces of close resemblance. They belong to the great family 
of Tibeto-Burman languages.* Our knowledge regarding many of them has increased 
greatly of late years, but a great deal has still to be learnt, while the comparison of 
one language with another and the examination of their affinities and points of 
difference is a subject which has hitherto been scarcely touched. It must, therefore, 
be understood that the classification (if such it can be called) which I have adopted 
above is purely tentative, and will undoubtedly require considerable modification when 
more is known of the true relationship of these languages to each other and to the 
languages of Tibet, Arracan, and Upper Burma. 


Their general kinship with Tibetan, which is now admitted, was first pointed out by 
Robinson, who founded his conclusions chiefly on a series of short, grammatical sketches 
which he contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. f Ilis method was 
attacked by Brian Hodgson, who pointed out that no conclusions could be drawn from 
grammatical resemblances, until it was known how far these resemblances, many of * 
which were shared by a much larger group of languages, were peculiar to those under com- 
parison. He argued, therefore, that lists of vocables were really a better test, j: Now, there 
can be no doubt that much of the grammatical structure of these languages is common 
not only to that of other languages on this frontier, but also to many others, as will be 
seen by comparing the brief account of the Kachdri grammar on the next page with the late 
Bishop Caldwell’s description of the main characteristics of the Dravidian languages 
as distinguished from those of Sanskritic origin. § At the same time the vocables of 
these nomad forms of speech are so constantly changing that it is often difficult to 
trace linguistic kinship through their aid alone. Max Milller points out that “ The most 
necessary substantives, such as father, mother, son, daughter, have frequently been lost 
and replaced by synonyms in the different dialects of Turanian speech, and the grammatical 
terminations have been treated with the same freedom ”, and Sayce, that neither grammar 
nor vocables alone can be accepted as sufficient evidence, but that the test of linguistic 
kinship is agreement in structure, grammar, and roots taken together. I have neither 
the time nor qualifications needed for a detailed examination of the affinities of these 
languages, and shall accordingly confine myself to noting briefly some of the main 
features of the structure of those languages of which grammars have been published, and 
furnishing in some cases short lists of vocables. It should, however, be clearly 
understood that only the most general conclusions can be drawn from these fragmentary 
sketches, which I havesgiven simply in order to bring together some of the main results 
which have been arrived at. 

I have already pointed out [| that, although language is no proof of race, 
it has a more than philological value. An enquiry into the affinities of the tongues 
spoken on and around this frontier would clear up many of the doubtful points regarding 
the origin and migrations of the various tribes, of which we at present know so little, and 
now that pur knowledge of the different languages has been so much increased by the 


• This family was called Tamulic by Hodgson, and Gangetic and Loohitic by Max Ml'illcr. The term Indo-Chinese ha* alto sometime! been applied 
to it or parte of it. Mr. Just, I believe, was the first to use the term Tlbeto- H nr man, which seems to lie more suitable than any other which has hitherto 
been suggested. The tertn Tibeto-Assam, which is used to denote the languages of this family which are found.ln'Assam, isles* felicitous, as it combine! 
a geographical with a philological classification. This, however, eannot well be avoided until the affinities of these language! are better known 
thau they arc at present. 

t Journal ofithe Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1849, pages 183 and 310, 1851, page ia6, and 1855, iyiffe 3 ° 7 . 

t Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1849, pages 431*460, reprinted at page 1, volume li ^f his ' Essays on Indian subjects** 
t 4 Grammar of the Drat'ldiaa Languages page 31, 

| Supra, page pi. 
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publication of outline grammars, it is to be hoped that some one with the requisite scientific Languages, 
and linguistic attainments will take up the enquiry, and arrange and classify the material, 
of which so much is now ready to hand. 

I(S2. The East languages to be mentioned are those to which Brian Hodgson has 

given the generic name of Bodo, a term which, in its more 

The Bodo group. , 0 , , 

limited application, applies to the tribe of that name, other* . 
wise called Kdchdri, whose language is more widely spoken than any other of the 
group. 

The Kdchdri language has been made accessible by the researches of Brian Hodgson 

and more recently by the Rev. Mr. Endle, whose grammar 
not only gives an excellent description of the idiom, but also 
conclusively establishes the identity, with slight dialectic differences, of the Kdchdri 
speech of the North Cachar Hills with that spoken in the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
census shows that Kdchdri is the parent tongue of 197,330 persons, who arc distributed 
over every district in the province, but are chiefly found in Goal para, Kamrup 
Darrang, Nowgong, and North Cachar. The Kdchdris are gradually being converted to 
Hinduism, and when this process is completed, many adopt Assamese as their parent 
tongue, at least as soon as they drop their distinctive racial name. Many, indeed, 
take to Assamese while still calling themselves Kdchdri, and the census returns 
‘show that there are 47,028 persons of the Kdchdri tribe in- excess of the number 
shown as conversing in the tribal tongue. The language is, I think, undoubtedly dying 
out. 

The following short outline of Kdchdri grammar is given for comparison with that of 

other languages of the group. In Kdchdri inanimate 

Grammatical sketch. objects have no gender ; that of animate objects is denoted 

by a qualifying word placed after the noun, the particular word used vary ing according 
to the class of objects referred to. There are only two numbers, singular and plural, the 
former being sometimes made more emphatic by the addition of a word meaning ‘one’; 
the latter is denoted by the postposition ‘fur’ or ‘frd’. Case is denoted by affixes 
which are added to the nominative form, the only modification being the occasional 
insertion of an euphonic ‘ i ’ between the stem and the termination. Adjectives sometimes 
precede, but usually follow, the noun they qualify, the case-ending in the latter alternative 
- being attached to the adjective, and not to the noun. They undergo no change in termina- 
tion to make them agree with the gender or number of the noun they qualify. The compara- 
tive is formed by adding some word meaning 1 than ’ to the dative of the word with which 
the comparison is made, and 1 sin ’ to the adjective which immediately follows it. The 
superlative is forthed in the same way, some word signifying ‘ all ’ being placed before the 
word compared. 

The numerals only run up to ten, higher numbers being expressed by the use of 
the word ' zakhai ’, meaning a group of four. Thus, fifteen is three groups of four, plus 
three. Different prefixes are used with numerals according to the class of noun referred 
to, ‘ sa ’ being used for human beings, ‘ ma ’ for irrational animals, ‘ gdng ’ for flat things, 
and so forth. 

There are three personal pronouns which are used without distinction of gender, and 
are declined in the same way as nouns. Possession is denoted simply by the use of 
the genitive. There is no true relative pronoun ;• its place is usually supplied by 
the participle. Thus, ‘ the man whom I saw yesterday has run away ’ is expressed in 
Kdchdri by ‘ the yesterday seen man has run away ’. There are interrogative and 
demonstrative pronouns, which are declined in the usual way, except that the former 
seldom take the plural affix. 


* A borrowed relative, •*!% is sometimes used, 
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The imperative is the simplest form of the verb, the different tenses being 
denoted by affixes, which remain unchanged for all persons, numbers, and genders. 
Potentiality is expressed by the use of the infinitive with the auxiliary verb 
1 hanu ’, to be able. The past participle is frequently used as a npun, and in such 
cases is declined as such. The passive is formed by prefixing the past participle to 
the different tenses to the verb ‘ zaanu ’, to be, and the causative by conjugating 
‘ hunu ’, to give, with the infinitive of the main verb. Negative verbs are formed by 
inserting ‘ ii ’ * between the stem and the termination, except in the imperative, when 
‘ d:i' is prefixed to the stem. Adjectives are often conjugated like verbs, and 
verbs arc frequently compounded with other verbs, the latter only being declined in 
such cases, f 


Adverbs are often separate words, but are also frequently formed from the 
corresponding adjective by adding ‘huf’ or 1 uf ’. Sometimes they are declined like 
nouns. The relations of space and position are expressed by postpositions. Conjunctions 
are very sparingly used, their place being largely taken by participles. 1 I saw and 
called him’, for instance, would be expressed as ‘ I seeing him called ’. 


163. The Hojais, as will be explained in the chapter on castes, are true Kdchdris, 

remnants of the old kingdom at Dimapur, whose special 
Hojai and Hajong. name is derived from the fact that they live on hills (Kdchd- ^ 

ri ‘ Haju hill) just as their brethren in the plains often call themselves Duimdsd, or 
people of the * rivers Damant says that their speech is the purest form of the Kachdri 
language. In any case, Mr. Endle has shown that it is not a separate language, but simply 
one of Several dialects. I have accordingly classed it as a dialect under the main head 
< Kdchdri ’ as the latter is the more general and better known expression. Less is 
known regarding the Hajongs and their language, but the general opinion is that the 
name is simply a local designation of a section of the Bodo tribe and tongue, but as it is 
uncertain whether it is more nearly allied to Garo or Kdchdri l have thought it best to 
enter it as a separate form of speech. 

164 One Bodo form of speech has escaped notice at the present census and also in 

,88,. The Morans of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur have a 
Moran. tribal tongue of their own. It is fast disappearing, and, owing 

probably to their desire to rank as Ahoms, was not entered as a language in a single 
instance in the census schedules. It is evidently very closely allied, to Kdchdn - 
(although the Mordns are said to deny all connection with that people), as will be seen 
from the Kdchdri equivalents, which I have added to the following list of Mordn words 
collected by Lieutenant Gurdon : 


English. 1 

Moran. 

Kdchdri. 

WatcT 

di ~ 

dfti. 

Salt 

sim 

Sankhri, (Sham Tip- 
perah.) 

Paddy 

mai 

mai. 

Rice 

mairum 

mairanga 

Cooked rice 

miyam 

mikh&m. 

Flesh 

mohan 

bidot (Tipperah, 
muihan). 

Sun 

san 

s&n. 

Moon 

dan 

dan. 

* 

Stars 

hatarai 

hatorkhi. 

Heaven 

dansa 

akhrangsd. 


* Sometimes also * i 1 or • e \ 

t This failure to realise the distinction between the verb and other parts 
European and Syro«Arablan families, and Is attributed by Byrue to Inferior r 


English. 

Mordn. 

Kdchdri. 

Rain 

makuhang 

ndkhd. 

Tree 

senphang 

bangph&ng. 

Cloths 

hingka 

hi. 

Head 

khcro 

khdril. 

Body 

han 

m&dam. 

Teeth 

hatai 

hdthai. 

Hand 

hapka 

dkhai. 

Foot 

happatola 

atheng (yapha 
tald=='sole', 



Tipperah.) 

Male 

hiwa 

hfta. 

Female 

hichi 

hingzhAu. 


speech is found in nearly all the languages of the world cicept the Indo% 
nta) power (' Principles of the Structure of Language ’• volume II, page a 7(0* 
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165. I have said that the Kdchuri language is dying out. Chutiyd has already practi- 
cally disappeared from the realm of current speech. It was 
formerly the tongue of the Chutiyds, who were the dominant 
race of Eastern A«sam until they were overthrown by the Ahoms, but the whole of the 
tribe now speak Assamese. Seven persons were returned at the census as speaking 
Chutiyd, but it is believed that the conversational medium even of these is Assamese, and 
that Chutiyd is only a secondary language, of which they have but a very fragmentary and 
traditional knowledge.* 


Languages. 

Tlbato- 

Burman. 


166. The Gdro language is spoken by the Gdro tribe, which has its home in the hills 

Gar0 to which it has given its name. The very close affinity to 

Kdchdri, both in its vocabulary and grammatical structure, is 
clearly seen from the vocables, forms of declension, and sentences given by Mr. Endle in the 
note prefixed to his Kdchdri Grammar. A few further points of resemblance are noted briefly 
below. Adjectives in Gdro, as in Kdchdri, generally follow the noun they qualify, the case* 
ending being attached to the adjective, and not to the noun. They undergo no change to 
make them agree with the gender and number of the noun. Comparison is expressed by 
the dative case of the noun, to which is added some word meaning ‘ than ’. The superlative 
degree is formed by the use of a word signifying 'all’, and the word ‘than’ affixed to the 
adjective. I he numerals differ from Kdchdri in being arranged on a decimal system, but so 
Taras the Kdchdri numerals go, the words used are practically identical. There is this fur- 
ther similarity, that the Gdro numerals, like the Kdchdri, take varying prefixes according to 
the class of objects to which they are applied. When human beings are referred to, ‘shdk* 
(Kdchdri ‘sa’) is prefixed ; for irrational animals the corresponding prefix is ‘mang’ (Kdchdri 
‘ma’), and for inanimate objects ‘go’ (Kdchdri ‘gang’ or ‘thai’). The conjugation of the 
verb is similar to the Kdchdri, but the particles used are different.! The potential mood, as 
in Kdchdri, is expressed by words signifying ability, &c., added to the infinitive of the main 
verb. Except in the imperative, where ‘dd’ precedes the verb as in Kdchdri, the negative 
is expressed by the addition of the word ‘jd’ (Kdchdri ‘d’) after the verb, and the same 
particle is also used to make adjectives express a negative quality. The interrogative particle 
*md’ (Kdchdri ‘nd’) is usually placed, as in Kdchdri, at the end of the sentence.! 

167. The Gdro Hills and Goalpara arc the only districts in which Koch appears as 

a language. $ It seems doubtful whether it is really a 
• ' separate language, or is merely a Gdro dialect. The only 

reliable information regarding it which I have been able to trace is the vocabulary furnished 
by the late Captain Williamson to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. || An inspection of this 
vocabulary shows that the language has a Bodo basis, with a considerable admixture 
of Bengali words and expressions. Thus, the numerals are all Bengali, and so also are the 
words for silver, cultivator, God, before, behind, &c. The great bulk of the vocabulary is, 
however, Bodo,*[ and appears, on the whole, to be more similar to Gdro than to Kdchdri. 
This, however, is not invariably the case, as will be seen from the following illustrations : 


English. ‘ Koch. 

Kdchdri. 

Gdro. 

English. 

Koch. 

Kdchdri. 

Gdro. 

Eye mtikiin 

megan 

mukrun. 

Come 

fai 

fai 

rfbd. 

Mouth k&kham 

khuga 

kushik. 

Water 

ti 

dui 

chhi. 

Tongue thelai 

thilai 

srf. 

Die 

thfna 

thoinu 

sind. 

Eat sa 

za 

chhd. 

I am 

dn danna 

dng danga ana hon. 


• The lew person* returning this language as* their mother tongue were probably priests, or Drorl ChuliyA9,who still use their old language at some 
of their religious ceremonies. 

t There are, however, resemblances, the Garo 'enga ', signifying the present definite, corresponds to the Kdchdri ‘dangman', and 1 kiting' the 
»lgn.ol the future, to the KAchdri ‘gan\ 

t The Garo form* have been gathered from Robinson's Skeleton Grammar (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 184$, page J07). A fuller 
grammar hat been published by the missionaries, but this I have not seen. 

In the Naga Hills 454 persons were returned as speaking Koch, but further enquiry has elicited the fact that the persons in question were really 
(Uchdrta, and that the entry of Koch was due to a mistake on the part of the enumerator. * 

I Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, i860, page 14. A vocabulary is also given In the late Sir George Campbell’s 1 Specimens of the Languages 
Of India*, but this compilation, which would otherwise be so valuable, unfortunately teems with misprints. 

5 No doubt mote careful enquiry would elicit Bodo equivalents for the Bengali words in Captain Williamson's Vocabulary, 

V9L i, 
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The construction is a curious mixture of Bodo and Bengali, but too little is known 
about it to enable me to describe it at all fully or accurately. On the whole, 'it seems 
advisable for the present to treat Koch as a separate language of the Bodo group rather 


than to include it under Garo or Kachari. <■ 

168. Mech is returned as the tongue of the tribe of that name, the home of which (so 

far as Assam is concerned) is in the Goalpara district. The 
*® ech ' language is very closely allied to the Kacluiri, so closely, 

indeed, that it seems doubtful whether it should not be classed as a dialect of that language 
rather than as a distinct tongue. I am not aware that any Mech grammar has ever 
been published, but a vocabulary was prepared by the late Dr. A. Campbell,* and a 
vocabulary and some sentences are also given in Sir George Campbell’s ‘ Specimens of the 
languages of India’, which, however, is unfortunately full of misprints. 

169. The great bulk of the Lalung-speaking people reside in Nowgong.f a compara- 
tively small number only being found in Kamrup and the Kh&si 
and Jaintia Hills. There is no grammar of the language, 

but the vocabulary collected by a late subdivisional officer of Jowai presents fewer points 
of resemblance to Kachari than does any other language of the group. We cannot, 
however, base any very strong argument on this,, as words are constantly changing, 
and although verbal resemblances are less common, they are not by any means wanting, 
as may be seen from the following list: 


Lalung. 


English. 

Lfitung. 

Kachari. 

Fish 

nga 

nga. 

Paddy 

mai 

mai. 

Rice 

rong 

mairang. 

Fire 

nor 

fit (Tipperah ‘hor*). 

Father 

phd 

upa. 

Goat 

priim 

burmd. 

House 

noh 

nil. 

Head 

khabal 

khfiril. 

Sun 

sdl 

san. 

Tiger 

michahj 

mosd. 

Tongue 

chilli 

silai. 

Water 

teat 

dui. 

Come 

phoit 

fai. 

Bring 

lava 

labo. 


170. RAbhii has been returned as a language by a few persons in Kamrup, Darrang, 

and Nowgong. It is clearly a language of the Bodo group, 
« but very little is known regarding it. Damant, writing twelve 
years ago, § said that the Maitrai Riibhas had up to that date retained their own dialect* 
which bore a close resemblance to Gdro and Koch. He gives a list of 20 words, most of 
which are clearly allied to the corresponding words in other languages of the Bodo group. 
Whether it is a separate langtfage or only a dialect of some other Bodo language is 
uncertain. It is rapidly disappearing, and this is probably the last census in which it 
will appear as a spoken language. 

171, 'Tipperah is the language of the people of Hill Tipperah, and belongs more to 

Tlpnsrah. Bengal than to Assam, the only persons speaking it in this 

province being the immigrants along the southern border of 
the Sylhct district. The close affinity of the language with KAchdri has been clearly 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, i8jq, page 623. This vocabulary refers to the Mcches of Darjeeling. 

* Tho* re.idlng in the part of the Nowgnn,; dl.trict north of the Kallang are .aid to have entirely forgotten their eld tribal lan g ua g e. 

* The differences fn these and other cases would be less marked If the system of spelling were more uniform, 

I ‘ Note on the locality and population of the tribes between the Brahmaputra and Nlngthl rlrera,* 
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Tendency of Bodo languages to die out. 

Statement No. 10 % comparing the 
persons returned as speaking Jlodo lan- 
guages with the figures for the census 
of 1881. 



CitNKua of 

Lanmjage, &c. 



1 X 91 . 

iSflt. 


Giro 

120,473 

112,148 

H&jonR .. 

999 

1,246 

Hojai 

2.799 

263,186 

K&chAri .. 

197.330 

Ldlung 

40.204 

| 

46,910 

Mcch 

09,2 17 

57,890 

R&bhA .. 

509 

56,499 

Ttpperah .. 

8,017 

3.98 1 


9 

proved by Mr. Endle, and the comparative vocabulary prepared by Mr, J. D. Anderson, 
I.C.S., shows that the number of words which cannot be traced to a common origin is 
extremely small. 

X72. I have several times mentioned that various languages of this group arc disappear- 
ing. This fact is clearly shown by a comparison with the 
return of 1881. The number of persons speaking 
Gdro has increased owing to the better enumeration 
of the Garo Hills district, and there are more Tipperahs 
than before, owing to immigration. The increase under 
Mcch is probably due to some confusion between this 
language and KAchdri.* With these exceptions, the 
falling off in the number speaking the languages of this 
group is very marked. Only 200,129 persons now speak 
Kdchdri, against 263,186; Lfilung is the language of 
40,204, against 46,920 ; and Htljong of 999, against 1,246. 
But the most marked defection from their mother tongue 
is shown by the RAbhiis, of whom only 509 now 
acknowledge that they speak their tribal language, 
against 56,499 returned under that head ten years 
ago.f It is strange that these tribes, which have been for centuries in the province, 
and have until recently maintained their own languages intact, should be now so rapidly 
taking to Assamese in preference to the forms of speech of their ancestors. The only 
reasons I can offer are the better communications of the present day and the greater 
amount of trade and travel which have in consequence taken place. Thousands of 
Kdchdris, &c\, leave their homes for a few months annually to work on tea gardens and 
roads, and while away from home they must perforce speak Assamese. I myself was 
for three years in the centre of the Kiichdri population of the Brahmaputra Valley, and 
during the whole of that time had only on two or three occasions to employ an interpreter 
as a medium of communication with K&chari litigants. The process will doubtless 
continue at an annually increasing rate, and the entire extinction of all these languages, 
in the same way as Chutiya has already been extinguished, is probably only a matter of 
a very few years. 

173 . The next group oflanguages consists of those spoken in the Naga Hills, which I 
have classed together as the Naga group. There is unfortu- 
The Naga group. nately a great deal of vagueness regarding these languages, 

and our census officers seemed to think that the general term * Naga 7 was a sufficient 
description of them all. The result is that the language table gives a very imperfect view 
of the strength and distribution of the different languages of the group, and the caste 
return is really a better guide than the language table as indicating the number of 
persons speaking each Naga dialect. The relation which the principal languages of the 
group bear to one another and to the Bodo group is clearly set forth in the following 
valuable note from the pen of Mr. A. W. Davis, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of the 
Naga Hills district : 

All the tribes in this district, which we lump together under the general term Naga, speak 
languages which are at the present day, whatever they may have been in the remote past, so 
different that a member of one tribe speaking his own language is quite unintelligible to a member 
of the next tribe. That these languages were derived from the same stock is, I think, best shown by 
a comparison of word lists from the various languages. I have therefore given below lists of words 
from the following Naga dialects and Manipuri, i.e. } Angami, Lhota, Serna, Ao (Chungli and 

* It will be wen in the chapter on castes and tribes that there has been a large increase of person* described as of the Mcch tribe, ai.d n decrease 
amongst the KAchhrls of the Goalpara district 
1 1 think there mutt have been some mistake about the number then returned. 

W 2 
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LftnpiagCS* Mongsen).* From these lists, and from the more detailed comparison betVeen Angami on the 
*“ one hand and Kdchari and Mikir on the other, which will be found below, I think that there is 

Burman* good evidence to show that not only Manipuri, but also Bodo and Mikir, arc derived from, the same * 

stock as the languages spoken by the various Naga tribes. Further, in order to show more clearly 
the common origin of the various Naga dialects, I have made a special* comparison between the 
Angami and Ao Naga languages. I have taken these languages for special comparison for the 
reason that the tribes in question are separated from each other by the Lhota, Rcngmd, and 
Serna tribes, and have from time immemorial never had any connection with each other : 


English. 

Angdmi. 

Semi. 

lhota. 

Ao. 






^longKcn. 

Chungli. 

One 

po 

laki 

ekhd 

akhe 

akha. 

Two 

ke-nd 

ki-ni 

rni 

and 

and. 

Three 

so 

ke-tii 

etham 

asam 

asam. 

Four 

dd 

bidi 

mezii 

pcli 

pezii. 

Five 

pengu 

pungu 

mungo 

pangd 

pangu. 

Six 

suru 

saghd 

tirok 

tirok 

tirok. 

Seven 

te-nd or tenia 

sini 

ti-ing, scang 

teni 

tenet. 

Eight 

tettd 

tichd 

tizd 

taset 

thi. 

Nine 

tekwo or tepfii 

teku 

toku 

tekhli 

teku. 

Ten 

kerr* 

chighi 

tdro 

tard 

terr*. 


Kacha Naga. 

Manipuri. 

Kdchdn. 

Tamlu. 

Mikir, 

One 

kat 

amd 

SO 

huk * 

isi. 

Two 

gand 

ani 

ne 

ngi or ni 

hini. 

Three 

gujum 

ahuin 

t ha m 

cham 

ke-tham. 

Four 

mddai 

mari 

bre 

peli 

phili. 

Five 

mingao 

manga 

ba (bonga) 

ngd 

phongo. 

Six 

siiriik 

taruk 

do, ro 

wok 

therok. 

Seven 

send 

taret 

sni 

nyet 

therok-si, 

Eight 

dasdt 

nipal 

zat 

tset 

nerkep. 

Nine 

shugui 

mdpal 

sklio 

chilli 

sirkep. 

Ten 

gdreo 

tard 

za, zi 

an 

kep. 


The resemblance all through is very great, it being borne in mind that in making comparisons 
of words between the different hill languages, the first syllable of any word should always be left 
out, being merely a prefix denoting either a noun or adjective. 

The resemblances which strike one most at first sight are those between the w'ords for 'two', 

4 five ', 4 six ', and 4 nine \ 

The words for ‘three' are identical in the Lhota, Kachari, and Mikir languages. 

Ditto ditto Ao, Manipuri, and Tamlu. 

The words for 'four* are identical in the Ao (Mongsen), Manipuri, Kachdri, Tamlu, and 
Mikir, if it is remembered that the syllables me, mil, pe, pit, be, ba are interchangeable in the Naga 
dialects. 

Again, we have great semblances in the Angdmi, Scmd, Ao (Mongsen), and Kachari words 
for 4 seven 

The words for ‘eight* in Angami, Serna, and Lhota arc almost the same. 

The same thing happens with this same number in the Ao (Mongsen), Kacha Naga, Kachari, 
and Tamlu dialects. * 

It will be observed that in forming the words for ‘eight* and ‘nine* Manipuri and Mikir use 
the same methods, viz , , — 

Mikir, 8 = nerkep = 10 — 2. 

Manipuri, 8 = nipal, or nipan = 10—2 ; 4 pan * = 10 in the Tablung Naga dialect, not given 
in the 4ists. 

Mikir, 9 = serkep = 10— 1 . 

Manipuri, 9 = mapal or mapan = 10— 1. 

* These two dialects differ as much from each other as from other Naga dialects, as will he seen on a reference to some word lists furnished by Mr. 
Pavls, which have been printed as Appendix G. 
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The words for *t£n’ used in all languages except KAchari, Tamlu, and Mikir are practically LfcOguaff®** 


identical. % 


Engllrti. 

AngAmi. 

Semi. 

U10U, 

Water 

dzu 

dzu 

otsii 

Fire 

a. 

mi 

dmi 

omi 

Fish 

ko 

dkd 

on go 

Flesh 

themo, chb 

dshi 

oso 

Sticks 

si, si 

Asii 

otsang 

Pig 

the-vo 

dgvo 

wokoro 

Paddy 

tclhd 

dghu 

otsok 

Rice 

/ shoko "I 
Ltelhdko J 

dtikishi 

otsang 

Rice (cooked) ti6 

dkend 

otsi 

Mat 

zopra 

dyupu 

ophak 

Cloth 

kwfi, pffi 

dphi 

oscii 

Smoke 

mikhu 

dmikhu 

omiekhu 

Thatch 

zoghd 

dghi 

tesii 

Cultivation 

le 

alu 

oli 

Tiger 

tekhu 

dmisipu 

mhdrr 

Spear 

rongu 

ini, dngu 

otso 

Liquor 

zu 

dzi 

soko 

House 

ki 

dki 

oki 

Load 

W 

dkwo 

ohi 

Sun 

tindki 

dtsunkyihe 

engi 

Road 

chi 

aid 

olam 

Cow 

mithu 

Amishi 

mangsii 

fowl 

thevii 

dgvu 

hono 

Child 

nA, nu 

nu 

ongo 

Father 

pu, pfo 

Apu 

opu 

Mother 

zo, pfu 

dzd 

opvii 

Husband 

nupfd 

kimi 

orapvii 

Wife 

kimd 

nipfu 

okikhamm 

Red 

/ kemerri*) 
^kehd J 

Akuhii 

rakhid 

* Black 

keti 

dketsu 

nyikd 

White 

kekra, kecha ... 

emhud 

Good 

kevi 

dkivi 

mhond 

Bad 

keshi 

dkesd 

; mmho 

True 

keti 

dkutso 

otscotsco 

False 

ketidji 

imiki 

'ntsd 

Hot 

kelo 

ikelu 

tsco-i 

Cold 

rkcmekhu 

Isi 

mekhu') 
si J 

myimd 

Die 

si 

ti 

tchhi 

Do 

chi 

si 

lyu 

Eat 

chi 

che 

tso 

See 

ngu 

?uti 

mhu 

Arrive 

tso 

to 

chdnd 

Buy 

kri 

khi 

shi 

* Sell 

ze 

ze 

y* 

Cry 

kri 

khi 

khi& 

Laugh 

nu 

nU 

emdth& 

Give 

tsil, pi 

tsii 

P‘ 

Take 

lc 

lu 

pen 

Carry 

pfii 

kapfU. 

pu 

Run 

thd 

pove 

yung 

Call 

ke 

ku 

tsd 


Tlbcto- 

Burman. 


Mongscn. 

Chung) i. 

Manlpn'l. 

AtsG 

tsii 

ishing. 

Amu 

mi 

mai. 

dngo 

ngo 

ngd. 

dsd 

shi 

si. 

Asung 

sung 

#sing. 

Aok 

Ak 

ok. 

Atsak 

tsak 

phdu. 

Achang 

chang 

cheng. 

Achd 

chi 

chdk. 

dpak 1 

pAk-ti 

phak. 

Assii 

ssu 

phi. 

miikholi 

miikhozhu 

maikhu. 

d-i 

Azzii 

i. 

dlu 

lu 

ldu. 

Akhu 

keyi 

kci. 

Ani 

ni 

ta. 

Azi 

yi, vu 

yu. 

dki 

ki 

yim, sang. 

dku 

ku 

p6t. 

tsungi 

Anti 

numit. 

yemang 

lemang 

Iambi. 

mdssu 

nAshi 

sal. 

An 

An 

yel. 

• 

ningchard 

fchir } 
Ctanur J 

macha. 

dbd 

obd 

ipd. 

avii 

ochd 

imd. 

nebdyd 

tekinungpo 

mdwd. 

nenii 

tekinungtsii 

muttu. 

temaram 

temaram 

Angangbd. 

tandk 

tandk 

AmubA. 

tenen 

temessuhg 

Angoubd. 

f tdru *) 
ItepungJ 

tdchung 

aphabd. 

tdmdru 

tamdehung 

phatabd. 

tetsd 

atangchi 

Achumbi. 

temirdk 

tiizi\ 

minambi. 

tele 111 

telcm 

asdbi. 

{d C suk khUng } Asok 

aingbi. 

Asii 

Asii 

si. 

ti 

si 

tdu. 

chi 

chiung 

chd. 

ngu 

ngu 

yeng. 

tung 

tung 

thung. 

li 

li 

lei. 

yuk 

yuk 

yon. 

chep 

chep 

kap. 

mani 

manii 

nok. 

ki 

ftketsii 

pi. 

tsd 

Agi 

ldu. 

Apen 

Apen 

pu. 

chen 

chin 

chen. 

chi 

chA 

kdu, 
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Languages, These lists, together with those given of the numerals above, show, 1 1 think, pretty clearly 
Tltwto- that the Naga languages and Manipuri are all very closely connected. The resemblances between 
Borman, j^j a g a dj a i cc t s anc j Manipuri are especially striking. Thus we find : 


A o. 

Manipuri, 

English. 

Ngo 

ngA 

fish. 

AsA 

si 

flesh. 

sang 

sing 

sticks. 

Aok 

ok 

Pig- 

Chang 

cheng 

rice. 

AchA 

chAk 

rice (cooked). 

A-i 

i 

thatch. 

Lu 

lilu 

cultivation. 

Keyi 

kei 

tiger. 

Yi 

yu 

liquor. 

TA 

tAu 

do. 

Tung 

thung 

arrive. 

Li 

lei 

buy. 

Chon 

chen 

run. 

Chop 

kap 

cry. 


N.B . — In making comparison between the various hill languages the following common vowel 
and consonantal changes must be borne in mind. These changes occur not only between different 
languages, but in the same language in different dialects of it. They are for vowels : * 

Examples. 


A to { 

t • t 

md, mi = man (Ang.), 

i M ft 

• • • 

mi, me = fire (Ang.), 

e „ u 

• •• 

(Ang.) le = lu(S.) = fields, 

a „ u 

tit 

ml, nu = child (Ang.), 

o „ u 

t t t 

thenuma, thenomi — woman (Ang.), 

and for consonants, 

f sss sh 

t t t 

ftefii, teshu==dog (Ang.), 

(.fii, shi = say (Ao), 

kw = pf, ph 

t t # 

kw£, pfe ~ cloth (Ang.) = phi (S.), 

t= ch 

ttt 

tino, chino = khel (Ang.), 

k = ch 


ki, chi = house (Ang.), 

ts = t 


kemetsu (S.) = all = kemete (Ang.) 

ts = ch 

ft 

tsedA, chedii = now-a-days (Ang.), 

kr = ch 

ttt 

krA, chA = white (Ang.), 

y — i 


yung, aling = bamboo tie (Ao), 

j = d 

• •• 

ji, di = is not (Ang.), 

y = v 

ttt 

yi, vii= liquor (Ao), 

2 — y 

ttt 

zok, yok == send (Ao), 

'zh ==y 

ttt 

zha, ya = help (Ang.), 

m = p 

ttt 

pete, mete = all (Ang.), 

p = b 

• •• 

pa, ba = hc (Ao), 

kr'fc khkri 

ttt 

(Ang.) s= khi (S.) =* buy, 

II 

u 

... 

soru (Ang.) = six = soghA (S.). 


These negative particles are mo, ma, tc, de, he, A, e, sho, sa tivi, na, 'm, da, ri, kanu. 
These negatives are distributed over the following languages : 


Negative particles used in the Nftg* Lan* 

S tages, K&cMrk, Mlklr, and Manipuri, with 
e method In which theymre need. 


9 

AngAmi 


Ordinary. 

mo, lho 

Negative Imperative. 

h6, sho. 

SemA 

••• 

mo, lho 

tivi, sA. 

Lbota 


m, n 

ti. 

Ao 

... 

ma 

ti. 

Tamlu 

... 

na 

te. 

Kacha Naga 

... 

ma 

sho. 

Manipuri 

... 

dc, tc, tre, loi 

kanu. 

KAchAri 

... 

A 

dA. 

^Mikir 

IM 

e 

ri. 
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These languages may be divided into two classes : Languages. 

* Tlbito- 

(1) .Those in which the negative follows the root of the word it qualifies. Burman- 

(2) Those in which it precedes the root. 

To class (1) belong Angami, Sema, Kacha Naga, Kdchdri, Manipuri, and Mikir, i.e., 


An garni 

Sema 

Kdchdri 

Manipuri 

Mikir 


vor=come 

gwagi=come 

nu=see 

ldk=come 

vang=come 


vorw<? = not come. 
gwagira 0 = not come. 
nu*£ = not see. 
ldk^ = not come. 
vangz/£ = not come. 


To the second class belong the Ao, Lhota, and Tamlu languages, i.e., 


Ao ... alii = is 

Lhota ... li = is 

Tamlu ... ang = is 


Mtflli = is not. 
'ffli = is not 
na ang = is not. 


In Kdchdri though the ordinary negative follows the root of the verb it qualifies, the imperative 
negative precedes that root, thus — 

Kdchdri ... nu = scc da-nu = see not, 

while — 

garni ... ngu = see nguh£=see not. 

In Angdmi also there is a trace of the negative particle preceding the verbal root in the 
phrase 'm-ba-w 6 =:it is not, where , m = mo = not, ba is the substantive verb and -w£ the verbal 
termination. 

These constructions must be relics of the time when in the Naga languages the negative 
particles were used indifferently either before or after the word they qualified. 

There is one point with reference to the use of the negative particles in which all the 
languages mentioned above agree, i\e, f they all of them use a form for the imperative negative 
different to that used in the ordinary conjugation of the negative verb, thus : 


Angdmi 

... 

\ 

f povormo=hc has not come. 

[vor he—doyit come. 

Ao 

... 

f pa maro=he has not come. 

\ tdro=dott’t come. 

Manipuri 

... 


f md lakf/«?=he has not come. 

^ Ykkkanu = don't come. 

Sema 

... 


f pa gwdLgxmo = he has not come. 
i gwagifrvi =as don' t come. 


And so on for all the other languages. 

10 wort for 'bod*. In nearly all these languages the word for 1 bad 1 is merely the 

word for * good ' used with the negative particle. Thus — 

Manipuri ... a pha ba —good, 

pha TA ba=bad, i.e,, NOT good, 

here pha = good, while ta = not, the initial ‘a* and final ( ba' are merely 
adjectival formative particles. 


Kdchdri ... guild m = good, 

lidm-tf = not good = bad, 

here & = not ; the git in ‘ galiam * is the adjectival prefix. 
Ao ... ta -chung = good , 

ta md chung = not good = bad, 
ta = adjectival prefix ma = not, 

Lhota ... mho=good, 

J mmho = not good = bad, 
here 'm = not. 


Tamlu 


mayang = good, 

na mayang =3 not good = bad. 


... 
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Languages 

Tlbeto- 

Burman* 


Angami and SemA have separate words for ' bad \ i.e., keshA. and Akcsa, but the word for 
'good 9 with the negative particle ‘mo' is as frequently used to express 'bad 1 as the special words, 
thus— 

AngAmi ... kevi = good, 

vi mo — not good = bad, 

SemA ... ake vi = good, 

vi mo^not good=bad, 

< %b t and * ake^ arc adjectival prefixes. 

At the time of the last census, 1881, the Mikir language was classed by Mr. Lyall as an outlier of 

Comparmon .howin* th. ,c«mb.anc the Bodo h'«>up. That the two languages are derived from the 
between the Angftmi. Mikir, and KAciuiri same stock and do not at present differ much more from each 
(iiodo) languages. other than the various Naga languages do from each other is I 

think pretty evident from an examination of the lists of words and sentences given by Mr. Lyall* 
I shall now try and demonstrate the fact that the KAchAri and Mikir languages are pretty closely 
connected with the Naga group of languages. In order to show this connection, I shall take 
sentences from the Angami Naga languages. In the word lists given at the end I have made 
comparisons with other languages, specially Ao. 


Numerals. 


As far as numerals are concerned, the resemblance that exists between KAchAri and 
the Naga dialects has been referred to in the short notes appended to the lists of words given 
t Q show the general connection of all the Naga dialects known to us at present. To this it is n<tf, 
necessary to refer again. I shall now take the resemblances that exist ill KAchAri, Mikir, and 
AngAmi in the method of forming words and sentences. 


Formation of Ad jectives. 

These are formed from substantives by the following prefixes : 


(ia 

KS, ke 
Ka, kc 
Examples — 

Kachari 

Mikir 

Angami • 
The resemblance here is 


KiichAri. 

Mikir. 

Angami. 

det = greatness 
the = greatness 
di = greatness 

only in the method of 


gadet = great, 
ke the = great, 
kedi = great. 

formation, but also in the word : ‘ det ‘ the’, 


‘ di ’ are all the same word. 

The change from final * ct ’ to ‘ a ’ or ‘ i ' is not an uncommon one in the Naga languages : 

cf. Ao ... tenet 0/ teni = seven, 
akhA or akhet = one, 
taka or taket = hand, 

.det' and ‘di’ are therefore the same word. 

Again cf (Mikir) ... pherc = fear = pri (Angdmi), ka phere = afraid = kepn. , 

(Mikir) ... do = abide = to (Angdmi), kedo = abiding - keto. 

(Mikir) chok = beat = vu (Angdmi), kechok = assault = kevu. 


Method of forming Causatives . 

This is done in a similar way in all three languages. In Bodo by the prefix f£, (6 (pu, Hill 
Kdchdri), in Mikir and Angami by thft prefix ‘ pe ’, thus— 

Numa (Hill Kdchdri) == ngu (Angami) = to see. 

Punuma (Hill Kdchdri) = pengu (Angdmi) = to cause to see. 

Cf. also — Si (Angami) = know, pesi = to inform. 

Thi (Mikir) = die, petiii = to kill. 

Ran-nu (Kdchdri) = to be dry, fa-ran-nu = to cause to dry. 

Sft-le (Angdmi) = to be dry, pe-sft-lc = to cause to dry. 

Shnu (Kdchdri) = to be wet, fe-si-nu * to wet (act.). 

Che-le, tse-le (Angami) = to be wet, petsc-le s= to wet (act.). 

Mesen (Mikir) = good, pemesen = to cause to be good. 

Kcvi (Angdmi) = good, pevi = to improve. 
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These examples are, I think, sufficient to show that the method of forming causatives in the Lanjruatres 
t three languages is identical. ° , * ‘ 

The formation in Kdchari and AngAmi of compound verbs from two verbs, the first giving the Gunman, 
method and the second the result, is similar in both languages. The compounds from the 
word to ‘kill — (Kdchdri) ‘thAt , (AngAmi) ‘kri'-show this resemblance very clearly, thus- 

Kdchdri 
Angdmi 
Kdchdri 
Angiimi 
Kdchdri 
Angdmi 

In Angdmi the word ts/j = break, is used m a similar way, e.g. t — 

KedA = to trample on, kcdA ts A — to break by trampling on. 

BA = to handle, be tsc = to break. 

Vu = to strike, vu tsd- = to strike and break. 

Formation of Intensitive Verbs. 

The method followed in both languages is the same, i.e., intensitives arc formed by a 
particle following the verbal root. Thus — . 

KAchAri ... niai liabai ) . , . . 

polA 1A Awe ] “ hc has cut h,s P add y, 


gau 

j« , 

j- to shoot, 

gau-that-nu 1 
je-kri-li! J 

[ to shoot and kill. 

bu | 
vii J 

J-to strike, 

bu-that-nu 1 
vii-kri-lc J 

• to beat to death. 

dan 1 ] 
du J 

j* to cut, 

dan-that-nu 1 
du-kri-lc j 

- to cut and kill. 


Angdmi 

but— 

Kdchdri 

Angdmi 


mai ha bhang bai 1 . . - . , , _ _ . 

pole 1£ pre dwe/ he has finished cutting his paddy. 

his paddy cut all 1 . 

entirely J ,h 

Here khang (Kdchdri) = pr£ (Angdmi). 

Again — 

Kdchdri ... boi gamini mansuifra thoi-bai. 

Angdmi ... lu rend md sd-te. 

that village men die did. 

Kdchdri ... boi gamini mansuifra boibu thoi-tra-bai. 

Angdmi ... lu rend md peteko sd tc. 

that village men all die completely did. 

Here tra (Kdchdri) pu, kwi (Angdmi). 


Kdchdri 

Angdmi 


and- 


lamai au 
cha nu nu 
road along 


mansuifur fai-dang. 
themd ko vor-zhuwe. 
men coming are. 


Kdchdri 

Angdmi 


lamai 

cha 


au 


nu nu 


mansuifur fai su dang. 

themako vor {51 zhuwe. 

road along men coming muck are. 

Here su (Kdchdri) = pi, se (Angdmi). 

In all these sentences it will be observed that the intensitive particles are used in precisely the 
same way. 

Formation of the Negative Verb. 

The method by which this is done is the same in both Kdchdri and Angdmi, i.e. t both languages 
•affix a particle to the verbal root. In Kdchdri this particle is * d’, in Angdmi *-mo', thus— 

Kdchdri ... nu =sce, nu-d = not see. 

Angami ... ngu=sec, ngu-mo = not sec. 

Definite A rticle. 

This is expressed in a similar way in both languages. In Kdchdri it is expressed by the 
addition of the vowel * d 9 to a noun, and in Angdmi by the addition of '-u \ thus— 

Kdchdri ... dau za-lai-d gas ip dang. 

Angdmi ... vii dzii-u khu bdwe. 

English ... cock the crowing is. 

VOI» I, •” — 


X 
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The above resemblances in word formation and the structure of sentences between Angdmi 
Naga on the one hand and Kdchdri and Mikir on the other are, I think, very striking, and go far 
towards establishing the fact that all these languages are derived from the same source. 

I append word lists giving words in Mikir and Kdchdri, which have almost exact equivalents 
in some of the Naga language's. 

The following abbreviations are used in these lists to indicate the particular Naga language 
from which4hc specimen is taken : 


Ang. = Angdmi. 


S. = Semd 

Lh. = Lhota. 


M. = Manipuri. 

H. K.= Hill Kdchdri. 


K. Naga = Kacha Naga. 

Pronunciation — 

a =5 a in ball 


& = a in pray. 

d = a in master 


u = German d. 

a = u in bull. 

List of words in Mikir that are similar to words in the Naga dialects . 

Enplish. 

Mikir. 

Naga. 

Abide 

do 

to (Ang.). 

Abode 

ke-do-adim 

ke-to-ki (Ang.). 

Ache 

keso 

-chi (Ang.), su (S.). 

Afraid 

kapherc 

kepri (Ang.). 

Ascend 

thur 

d-to (Ao). 

Assault, to 

chok 

d-sok. (Ao). 

Cast away 

vdr 

va (Ang.). 

Cup 

bong 

bung (Ao), bu (Ang.) = receptacle. 

Cut 

thu 

du (Ang.). 

Dead 

kethi 

keti (S.). 

Descendants 

asoasu 

aso (Ao) born. 

Ear 

no 

nie (Ang.). 

Eat 

cho 

chi (Ang.), did (M.). 

F-gg 

voti 

viidzi (Ang.), a-ti (Tamlu). 

Fall 

klo 

krii (Ang.). 

Father 

po 

po (Ang.). 

Female 

P* 

nupi (M.), pfii (Ang.). 

Fire 

me 

mi, me (Ang.). 

Give 

P» 

pi (Ang., Lh., M.). 

Pig 

pliak 

dk (Ao). 

Paddy 

sok 

tsak (Ao). 

Rice 

sang 

chang (Ao), cheng (M.). 

Yawn 

kohA 

kchfl (Ang.). 

Fowl 

vo 

vii (Ang.). 

Great 

kethe 

kedi (Ang.). 

Village 

rong 

rena (Ang.). 

Day 

ni 

ni (Ao, M.). 

How many 

kedn 

keyd (Ao), keid (M.). 

Speak 

pu 

pu (Ang.). 

Sun 

drni 

anii (Ao.). 

Carry * 

pon 

pu (M.), pfii (Ang.). 

Ignorant 

kelu 

keloho (Ang.). 

Name 

men 

nung (Ao), ming (M.). 

Ripe 

.kemen 

kcm6 (Ang.). 

Rope 

d-ri 

kc r£ (Ang.). 

Shield 

chong 

tsung (Ao). 

Snake 

phirui 

perr (Ao). 

Stomach 

pok 

ta-bok (Ao). 

Stone 

dr-long 

lung (Ao). 

Sword 

nok 

nok = dao (Ao), 

Tail 

arme 

mi (Ang.). 
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ICnRlth. 

Mikir. 

Naga. 

Cloth 

P* 

pfe (Ang.), phi (S.). Languages. 

Tiger 

te-kfi 

tekhu (Ang.). Tlbeto- 

Tooth 

so 

1 f \ v Burman. 

hu (Ang.). 

Ydhth 

riso 

krisd (Ang.). 

You 

ndng 

nang (Ao, M.). 

Write 

tok 

tu (Ang.). 

1 

ne 

ni (Ao, S.). 

Similar Words 

in Kdchari and 

Naga dialects. 

mulish. 

KitchAri. 

Na«a. 

1 

ang 

a (Ang.). 

Thou 

ndng 

nang (Ao, M.). 

Fire 

at 

ft, (Tamlu). 

Water 

dui 

dui (K. Naga), dzu (Ang.), tsii (Ao). 

Hand 

a-khai 

te-kd (Ao). 

Fish 

nga 

nga (M.), ngo (Ao), ongo (Lh.). 

Cow 

mosau 

d-mishi (S.), inassu (Ao), nashi 
(Ao), mangsii (Lh.). 

Bird 

dau 

pe-rii (Ang.). 

KgU 

dau-dui. 

viid zu (Ang.), a-ti (Tamlu). 

Tiger 

mosd, misi (H. K.) dmisipu (S.). 

Madh 

zau, ju (II. K.) 

zu (Ang.), yi (Ao). 

Eat 

zd, ji (H. K.) 

chd (M.), chi (Ang., S., Ao). 

Walk 

thd 

td = run (Ang.). 

Sit 

za 

zhu = lie down (Ang.). 

Laugh 

mini 

muni (Ao), nu (Ang.). 

Go 

tilting 

to (Ang.).’ 

Cook 

sang 

chd (Ang.), su (Ao). 

See 

nu 

ngu (Ang.), ngu (Ao). 

Bamboo 

6-d 

wa (M.) a-u (Ao).l 

Say 

bung 

pu (Ang.).l 

Now 

da da nu 

thd (Ang.), thanii (Ao) = to-day. 

Cut 

dan 

dd (Ang.). 

Wet 

si 

tse, che (Ang.). 

Groat 

gad it 

kedi (Ang.). 

Bitter 

gakhd 

ta-kd (Ao), kekfii (Ang.). 

Long 

galdu 

tulu (Ao). 

Deep 

ga-thdn 

ke-su (Ang.). 

Tall 

gaziu 

kcchd (Ang.). 

Cry, to 

gab 

krd (Ang.). 

Village 

garni 

ghd (S.), ghina (S.). 

Fear 

& 

ki (M.). 

Say 

ban 

hdi (M.). 

Chase 

ha su 

ha (S.), ho (Ang.). 

Cloth 

hi 

phi (S.), ssii (Ao). 

Head 

khoro 

to-koldk (Ao). 

Quickly 

mdmdr 

mhdi (Ang.). 

Grave 

mangkhor 

mokru (Ang.). 

Body 

mildam 

themo (Ang.). 

Eye 

megan 

mhi (Ang.), nick (Mikir). 

Husk rice, to 

sau 

tu (Ang.). 

Stay 

thd 

thd (Ang.) — stand. 


With a fuller vocabulary of the K&chdri language and with a more extended knowledge of the 
other Naga dialects except Angdmi than I have at present, it would doubtless be possible to make 
great additions to these word lists. Enough, though, 1 think have been given to show the resemblance 
that exists between K&ch&ri and Mikir on the one hand and the Naga dialects on the other. 

x a 
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Languages. The KdchAri words and sentences used in # this Note have been takcF. from the Reverend 
Tib© to- S. Endle's 4 Outline Grammar of the Kachari Language*. , 

Burman. The Mikir words used have been taken from the Reverend R. E. Neighbors 1 English and 

Mikir Vocabulary 

a 

Comparison showing points of resemblance in words and structure of the language between the 

An garni and Ao Naga ( Chungli ) languages, with notes by the Reverend E. W. CLARK . 

At first sight there would appear to be scarcely anything in common between these two 
languages. In sound they arc very different. The Ao shows a great preference for the nasal 4 ng* 
sound as a termination, as in the words ‘asung* to-morrow, ‘tazung* good, &c. This sound does not 
occur at all in the An garni language. 

Again, the negative particle in Ao precedes the root which it qualifies; in Angami it follows it, 
eg., < aro , como, 4 maro* not come. Angami — * vor * come, 4 vormo' not come. 

The only trace that I can find in AngArni of the negative preceding a verbal root is in the 
phrase 4 ' mba * = Ao/ masii \ Here the ’m is the negative. 

But now to trace the resemblances between the two languages. To do this let us first 
compare the numerals in the two languages from one up to twenty : 


English. 

Ang&mi. 

Ao. 

One 

po 

akha. 

Two 

kena 

ana. 

t 

Three 

se 

asam. 

Four 

da 

pezii ( 4 peli * Mongsen). 

Five 

pengu 

pungu. 

Six 

suru 

tirok. 

Seven 

tenia, tena 

tenet ( 4 teni * Mongsen). 

Eight 

teta 

thi ( 4 taset* Mongsen). 

Nine 

tekwu or tepfu 

teku. 

Ten 

kerr* 

terr \ 

Eleven 

kerr opokrii 
or kerr di po. 

teri akha. 

Twelve 

kerr 0 kena 

teri ana. 

Thirteen 

kerr 0 se 

teri asam. 

Fourteen 

kerr 0 da 

teri pezii. 

Fifteen 

kerr 0 pengu 

teri pungu. 

Sixteen 

kerr 0 suru 

metsii mapen tirok. 

Seventeen 

mekwu pemo tena 

metsii mapen tenet. 

Eighteen 

mekwu pemo teta 

metsii mapen thi. 

Nineteen 

mekwu pemo tekwu 

metsii mapen teku. 

Twenty 

mekwu, mepfu, mechi 

metsii, mekhi (Mongsen). 


The resemblances in this list between the words for 2, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 10 are very striking. 
Above 10 we find the same^method used in the formation of the numerals. In forming 17, 18 
19 both languages employ the same methods, these numbers being denoted by the expressions 'the 
7 below 20/ 4 8 below 20/ and 1 9 below 20 J respectively. In Ao, however, this method of notation 
begins at 16, or one place further back than in the AngArni. 


[Note by Mr . Clark .— For 4 one * I think 4 aka/ 4 ka * are true forms. 


three 1 


asum 


better than 4 asam 1 


• six 
4 ten * 


V 


4 terok * or 4 trok * better than 4 tirok 
4 ter* „ ,,'tirr*. 

„ 4 sixteen/ &c., 4 maben' is, I think, rather better than 
are easily changed one for the other. 


4 mapen *, but bundp 


1 Maben * means 4 not brought *, so 4 metsii maben trok * is 4 20 not brought 6 \ 
4 Mapen 9 and 4 pemo 9 are identical words. — E. W. C.] 
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Pronouns (Personal). 


Languages. 

Thcse*present considerable points of resemblance. 

• 

They arc— 


Tlbeto- 

Burman. 

English. 

AngAmi. 


Ao. 


I 

a, i, ene 


ni, ngi. 


Thou 

no 


na. 


He 

po 


pa. 



Dual . 




English. 


Angftmi. 

Ao. 


Wc two (inclusive of person addressed) 

avo 

ona (Mongsen). 


We two (exclusive of the person addressed) 

hen a 



You two 


nena 

nena. 


They two 

Plural. 

luna, una 

pana (Mongsen). 


We (inclusive) 


uko 



We (exclusive) 


heko 

onoke. 


Ye 


neko 

nenoke. 


They 


liako, luko, uko 

parenoke. 



The forms 1 i % ‘cnc' given for ‘T in Angami are Eastern Angami variations. They are not 
ufllikc the Ao ‘ ni \ The words for ‘thou ' in both languages arc! practically the same, as also arc. 
the forms for ‘ he '. Both languages form the dual and plural in a very similar manner. 


[Note by Mr . Clark . — 

Singular. 

1 — ni 

Thou — na, nae 
Me, she, it — pa, pae 

The letter e is a nominative case-ending, 
confusion, but not otherwise. Of course, you 


Plural. 

We — ononok, onoke, ozo, ozoe. 

Ye — nenok, nenoke. 

They — parenok, parenoke, pare. 

which may be omitted if such omission causes no 
:an select from these forms. 


' Dual. 

*Kena' or ‘kuna', lit., my two, but meaning both of us. ‘ Ne na', lit., your two, meaning both 
of you. ‘Tcna', the two, that two, meaning both of them. 

The dual ‘na' is evidently from ‘ana' two, and this dual ‘ na' can only be used for two; if more 
than two are included a similar form, ‘prungla’ must be used. Hence ‘ 011a * would be 
improper, because 0 would mean ‘our 1 and ‘our’ added to the person addressed would mean at least 
three. Yet ‘ona ' may be used, though I have not heard it. The ‘ke ' in ‘ kena' and the ‘ne' in 
1 nena ' are possessive forms. i Pana ' may be occasionally heard, but ‘tena' is much more used. 
The dual is quite common, as ‘ ita anii na' both moon and sun/tanur-o tetziir na' both the child and 
its mother. — E. W. C.] 

The following list gives a few words in the two languages, which are very similar or identical : 


English. 

AngAmi. 

Ao. 

House 

ki 

ki. 

Fire 

mi 

mi. 

Smoke 

mikhu 

mukhozu. 

Man 

ma, mi 

ami (Mongsen) 

To-day 

tha 

tanii. 

Call, to 

ke, che 

cha. 

Eat, to 

chi 

aclii, chiung. 

Salt 

metsa 

metsii. 

Water 

dzti 

tsu. 


English. 

AngAtni. 

Ao. 

Liquor 

zu 

y j ' 

Blood 

te-za 

a-zii. 

Laugh, to 

-nil 

menu or mani. 

Give, to 

tsfi 

aketsii . 

Red 

kemeri 

tcmcram. 

Tell, to 

pu, si, -she 

shi, flu (Lungkam). 

One day 

konha 

kanyii. 

Cooked rice tie 

chiu. 

To see 

ngu 

angu. 



Languages. 

Tlbeto- 

Burman* 
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[Note by Mr. Clark.— Today, ‘ tanii ’ probably from ‘ anii’ the sun, but * nii' also means day, 
as *pa nil 1 that day, 'qci nii ?' how many days? 

To call, 'aza, za', or 'aja, ja '. < 

To eat, ' achi, chi', 'chiung', or 'chiyong'. 

Water, 'tzii'. 

To laugh, ' menli ' not * manli’. To laugh at one ' meniitsii'. 

To give, ' kii' or ‘gii', as ' kli niim kila' me to give. This ‘kua' is an irregular imperative for 
'kiiang' , and the pronunciation is 'kwa' or 'kwang'. 

To give to another ‘agiitsii' or ' akiitsii' which is not infrequently pronounced 'aketsii'. 

One day, 1 ken nii usual form, though, ' ka nii ' is correct. 

Cooked rice, 'chi' or 'zi '. — K. W. C.] 

Again, let us take the example of a word which is apparently very different in the two lan- 
guages. Such a word is Angami * zogha ' = thatching-grass = 1 a-i ' (Mongsen). I Iere 'zo' is a generic 
and ' gha* a specific term specifying the kind of grass, '-gha' therefore is 'thatch \ Now, in the Sema 
language, the language most closely connected with Angdmi, thatch =‘a-ghi', * a' being the prefix 
placed before all substantives in the Sema language : cutting off this prefix, we have— 

Sema. English. Angtimi. 

gbi thatch gha. 

These words are identical, for 4 i' and 'a' are commonly interchanged in the two languages. 
Now between — 

Sema. English. , Ao. 

a-ghi thatch a-i (Mongsen). 

there is scarcely any difference in pronunciation, and the words may be fairly said to be 
identical. We have thus 'zogha' = 'a-i'. This method could be easily applied to other words. 

{Note by Mr, Clark.— Yes, 'a-i' pronounced *ai-i' or 'aci' is Mongsen for thatching-grass, 
and in Zungi it is the word for all other kinds of grass except thatch. 'A-i' or 'aci* in 
Zungi is a general term for weeds and all grass but thatch, and would include that when growing as 
a weed on a cultivation. — E. W. C.] 

From a comparison of the subjoined list, 1 think it may be fairly assumed that the Ao termi- 
nation 'r'= the Angdmi 'ma' or ‘mi'=man (homo) : 


Ao. 

English. 

Ang&mi. 

Tambu/' 

old man 

ketsa ma. 

Tantsir 

old woman 

ketsa pfu ma. 

Tanur 

child 

nichu ma. 

Tebur 

male 

tepfomtf. 

Ayi r 

maid 

TQWtna or ali -ma. 

Ason gr 

young man 

krisaw/0. 

Tata r 

village elder 

pcyuwftf. 

Tetsii r 

woman 

thenu/«0. 

Takar 

a rich man 

keni ma. 

Tcmetur ^ 

one who knows 

kesi ma. 

Tarur 

a comer 

kevor/#tf. 


Again, take the phrase — 

Ao ••• Na ko »y!m ' r? 

English ... You what village man (are) ? 

Angdmi ... No ki ra ma? 

and the answer to the question : 

Ao 4 ... Ni Lungkam nung 'r. 

English ... 1 Lungkam of man (am). 

Angami ..• A Lungkam no ma we. 

Cf. also Angdmi * Hurukre no ma’ =* Hurukre’s men, and the corresponding Ao phraw 
Which would be 1 Hurukre nung’r \ 
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It being establishe'd then that Ao "r’=‘ma’=3man, we have the following identical words in 
the two languages : 

Ao ••• ‘ tc-bu-r ’= male. 

Angam^ ... ‘te-pfo-ma’ — male. 

Here ‘te’ is a mere prefix, the essential part of the word is in Ao ‘bu’ and Angdmi ‘pfo’, which 
may be taken to be identical words, ‘-pfo’ in An garni being a common male termination for animals 


Languages. 

Tlbeto- 

Burnrutn* 


as well as men. 


Again— 

Ao ••• ‘a-yi-r 1 — a maiden, 

Angdmi ••• * rc-li-ma* or ‘a-li-mi '= a maiden. 

Here the essential part of the word in both languages is Ao ‘yi 1 , Angdmi Mi', and as ‘y* and 
( V are commonly interchangeable, cf (Mongscn) ‘aling'= (Chungli) ( yung , = < a bamboo tie the 
identity of ‘ayir' and ‘rolima' is established. 

Again (Ao) ‘ta-nu-r 1 = child. 

Cf Angdmi ‘nu 1 — child. 


Formation of Nouns of Agency in the two languages. 

Assuming Ao ‘ V^ma* (Angdmi), we find that the formation of these nouns is the same in 
both languages. Thus, in Angdmi they are formed by prefixing ‘ ke ' and affixing ‘-ma 1 = man to 
the verbal root, e.g. } ‘vor'= come, ‘kevorma' — the comer. 

• In Ao these nouns are apparently formed by prefixing ‘te ' and affixing ‘'rWma'^ man to 
the verbal root, thus ‘*iro’= come, ‘tc-aru-r ’=* tarur ’= the comer. 

N,B . — In both languages the prefixed particle is the common adjectival prefix. 


Other examples are— 

Angdmi ... ‘ni *= is possessing, ‘ kenima^ a rich man. 

Ao ... ‘aka'= is possessing, ‘ takar/ — a rich man. 

Angdmi ... ‘si' = know, ‘ kesima' — the knower. 

Ao ... ‘met^ know, ‘teinctur’^ the knower. 

[Note by Mr. Clark .— Am sorry to say I must disagree with you in toto as to meaning of Ao 
termination ‘er’, which I once spelled * fir’. Am confident it is a present tense form of an old verb 
‘to be ’ There is another such form ‘ ar HI am right, then the stem of ‘ er ’ is ‘ c which is the 
termination of a negative participle, as « pa omii-zumbie ao’, he not speaking (or without speaking) 
went, and the stem of ‘ar’ is ‘a’, the termination of a positive participle, as pa ozumbia ao he 

haV1 When k by inflection or the composition of words in Ao two vowels come together on.- dis- 
appears or the two coalesce and form a new vowel, so when ‘er’ is affixed to a word ending in a 

vowel, the ‘ e * is usually dropped. .... , . j » 

• Tainbur ’ is from • tain ’ mature or old, ‘ bu ’ man, and < er ’ is ; ‘ the man .s old or an old man . 

‘Tantzur’, old woman, is formed in same way from ‘tail’ as a base. anur -s from anu nu 

to be small or little and ‘er’ is, with the prefix ‘te’ or ‘t’, which in such places = the , so 
WwL Uttle one, or the little ones. ‘Te-bur’^te bu er’ the man is, or it , a man or a 

male of the human race. 

‘ Asangur’, a young man, is probably from ‘asang-va-er’. 

‘Takar 1 for ‘t-aka er' the one who has, the rich one. 

‘ Temeter * = the know-er. 

‘Tarur ’=aMaru-cr '= the come-r. ...» 

The ‘er’ in these last two instances changes a verb into a verbal noun or participial noun 
both in the Ao language and in the English, as in neither case docs the er mean man. 

<I m '= village. 

‘Im-er^ village-r. 

‘Nakoimcr?' or‘qeiimer?' You what villager ? , . , 

. W and the like may be simply emphatic present tense forms, the prefix «t or ‘ te in such 
1 anu v ... ‘ m . v mpan come, is or has come, or is arriving, so in 

* ,h 'N™ger°^tn«n l j^Xf.^trlrd ft.™ a postposition or a s«Bu having the lore, 
of a postposition. It has equivalents in English, as ‘ ms-and-outs . 
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Languages. 

Tlbeto- 

Burmarv 


[Note by Mr. Clark . — Today, 'tanii' probably from ‘anii' the sun, buf *nu ; also means day, 
as * pa nii' that day, ‘qei nii ? ' how many days? 

To call, ‘aza, za', or ‘aja, ja'. 

To cat, ‘achi, chi ‘ chiung', or ‘chiyong'. 

Water, ‘tzii'. 

To laugh, 1 menii # not 1 manii'. To laugh at one ‘ meniitsii'. 

To give, ‘ kii' or *gii', as ‘ kti niim kua' me to give. This ‘ kua' is an irregular imperative for 
‘kiiang' , and the pronunciation is ‘ kwa ' or ‘kwang\ 

To give to another ‘agutsti’ or ( akiltsii 9 which is not infrequently pronounced ‘aketsii'. 

One day, 1 ken nii usual form, though, ‘ ka nii 9 is correct. 

Cooked rice, ‘chi' or ‘zi — E. W. C.] 

Again, let us take the example of a word which is apparently very different in the two lan- 
guages. Such a word is Angdmi ‘ zogha * = thatching-grass = ‘a-i ' (Mongsen). Here f zo' is a generic 
and ‘ gha' a specific term specifying the kind of grass, ‘-glia' therefore is ‘ thatch '. Now, in the Sema 
language, the language most closely connected with Ang&ini, thatch =‘a-ghi ‘a' being the prefix 
placed before all substantives in the Sema language : cutting off this prefix, we have — 

English. Angdmi. 

thatch gha. 

These words are identical, for ‘ i ' and ‘ a ' are commonly interchanged in the two languages 
Now between — 

Sema. English. * Ao. 

a-ghi thatch a-i (Mongsen). 


Sema. 

ghi 


there is scarcely any difference in pronunciation, and the words may be fairly said to be 
identical. We have thus ‘zogha' = ‘a-i'. This method could be easily applied to other words. 

[ Note by Mr. Clark. — Yes, ‘a-i' pronounced 1 ai-i' or ‘aei' is Mongsen for thatching-grass, 
and in Zungi it is the word for all other kinds of grass except thatch. ‘A-i' or ‘aci' in 
Zungi is a general term for weeds and all grass but thatch, and would include that when growing as 
a weed on a cultivation. — E. W. C.] 

From a comparison of the subjoined list, I think it may be fairly assumed that the Ao termi- 
nation ‘r'= the Angdmi ( ma' or ‘mi'=man (homo ) : 


Ao. 

English. 

Angdmi. 

Tambu^ 

old man 

ketsa ma. 

Tantsi^ 

old woman 

ketsa pfu ma. 

Tanur 

child 

nichu/wtf. 

Tebuf 

male 

tepfoma. 

AySt 

maid 

rcYvna or ali-fw#. 

Ason gr 

young man 

krisawtf. 

Tata r 

village elder 

peyuma. 

Tetsiir 

woman 

Ihenu ma. 

Takar 

a rich man 

Vcnxma. 

Temetiir 

one who knows 

Vcsima. 

Tarur 

a comer 

kevorww. 


Again, take the phrase — m 

Ao ••• Na ko yim ' r? 

English ... You what village man (are) ? 

Angami ... No ki ra ma? 

and the answer to the question : 

Ao ... Ni Lungkam nung 'r. 

English ... I Lungkam of man (am). 

Angdmi ... A Lungkam no ma we. 

Cf. also Angdmi * Hurukre no ma' » Huttikre's men, and the corresponding Ao phrase, 
which would be ‘ Hurukre nung'r'. 
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It being established then that Ao ‘ ’r'='ma’r= man, we have the following identical words in 
the two languages : 

Ao ... ‘te-bu-r’= male. 

Ang&m^ ... * te-pfo-ma 1 = male. 

Here ‘ te* is a mere prefix, the essential part of the word is in Ao ‘bu ' and Ang&mi *pfo’, w hich 
may be taken to be identical words, ‘-pfo’ in Ang&mi being a common male termination for animals 
as well as men. 


Languages. 

Tlbeto- 

Burman. 


Again— 

Ao ••• ‘a-yi-r*— a maiden, 

Ang&mi ... ‘rc-li-ma 1 or ‘a-li-mi 1 — a maiden. 

Here the essential part of the word in both languages is Ao ‘ yi Ang&mi Mi', and as ‘ y ' and 
t \ f are commonly interchangeable, cf ', (Mongsen) < aling , = (Chungli) ‘yung'= ( a bamboo tie', the 
identity of *ayir' and ‘rclima' is established. 

Again (Ao) ‘ta-nu-r* = child. 

Cf, Ang&mi ( nu'— child. 


Formation of Nouns of Agency in the two languages. 

Assuming Ao ‘ V^ma 1 (Ang&mi), we find that the formation of these nouns is the same in 
both languages. Thus, in Ang&mi they art! formed by prefixing ‘kc J and affixing ‘-ma’ = man to 
the verbal root, e.g., *vor’-^= come, < kevorma , =: the comer. 

• In Ao these nouns are apparently formed by prefixing ( te' and affixing ‘'r'—'ma^ man to 
the verbal root, thus ^dro’= come, ‘te-aru-r 1 ‘tarur '= the comer, 

N.B . — In both language's the prefixed particle is the common adjectival prefix. 

Other examples are — 


Ang&mi 

Ao 

Ang&mi 

Ao 


‘ni '= is possessing, < kcnim«*i , = a rich man. 


‘aka'-:: is posse ssing, ‘ takar/ — = a rich man. 

‘si* — know, * kesima 1 = the knower. 

‘met^ know, ‘temetiir^ the knower. 

[Note by Mr, Clark ,— Am sorry to say I must disagree with you in toto as to meaning of Ao 
termination ‘or’, which I once spelled 4 iir\ Am confident it is a present tense form of an old verb 
‘to be 1 There is another such form ‘ar\ If I am right, then the stem of ‘or’ is ‘e’, which is the 
termination of a negative participle, as ‘pa omii-zUmbie ao’, he not speaking (or without speaking) 
went, and the stem of ‘ar’ is ‘a’, the termination of a positive participle, as ‘pa ozumb.a ao’ In- 

having spoken went. 

When by inflection or the composition of words in Ao two vowels come together, one dis- 
’appears or the two coalesce and form a new vowel, so when ‘ cr ’ is affixed to a word ending in a 

vowel, the * c ’ is usually dropped. . , ,, 

‘Tainbur’ is from < tain ’ mature or old, ‘bu’ man, and ‘cr* is; ‘the man is old or an old man 
‘Tantztir’, old woman, is formed in same way from ‘ tzil* as a base. ‘Tanur is from anu , nu 
to be small or little and ‘or’ is, with the prefix ‘te’ or ‘t’, which in such places = the , so 
‘ tanur ’= the little one, or the little ones. ‘Tcbur’=‘te bu or’ the man is, or it ,s a man or a 

male of the human race. 

‘Asangur’, a young man, is probably from ‘asang-va-er . 

‘Takar’ for ‘t-aka er’ the one who has, the rich one. 

‘Temetcr’ = the know-er. 

‘Tarur '=‘laru*er’= the come-r. 

The ‘er’ in these last two instances changes a verb into a verbal noun or participial noun 
both in the Ao language and in the English, as in neither case does the ‘cr’ mean man. 

*Im’= village. 

‘ Im-er ’= village-r. 

‘Nakoimer?’ or ‘qeiimer?’ You what villager? 

‘Tarur 'and the like may be simply emphatic present tense forms, the prefix t or te in such 

cases simply giving emphasis, and so ‘tarur’ may mean come, is or has come or is arriving, so m 
future ‘tarutstt’, will come; in like manner ‘aben’, ‘ben’, to bring, ‘tabener has been brought, 

or the action of bringing is just being completed. # 

< Nunger * as a noun is peculiar, a noun formed from a postposition or a suffix having the force 

Of a postposition. It has equivalents in English, as ‘ ins-and-outs . 
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■ ■VQlU a < 

Burroan, 


Angdmi 

Ao 

English 

Angdmi 

Ao 

English 


Similarity in the construction of sentences . 
tic chile ro a ki nu vorche. 
chiu ehiungc rang uzzii ki tango arungma. 
rice oaten having my house to come. 

*i sa ^ ia ze kerr' chi-to (idi) vorrawe. 
ni sahab ten u rhimpitsii aro. 

I saheb with conversation to have have come. 


Angumi 

i 

... 

po ngu ro a ki pushichc. 

Ao 

• • • 

pa ngu ra ke tang shiokang. 

English 

• • 1 

him having seen me to tell. 

Angdmi 

**• 

sileeho nichu-u 

mu pozo. 

Ao 

• t • 

shishiang tanur 

-0 tetzii. 

English 

• •• 

arise the child 

and his mother. 

Angdmi 


una zc Israel 

kiju nu votache. 

Ao 


na anir Israel 

limae o-ang. 

English 

• •• 

the two taking Israel 

land to go. 

Angdini 

Ml 

heko K? le pre 

lete. 

Ao 

• • • 

onoke alu ru ma 

ogwo. 

English 

... 

we fields cut all 

have. 


Kacha Naga. 


Here, the similarity of the construction for 'all', ‘ entirely*, is very marked, it being repre- 
sented in both languages by a particle following the verbal root. 

174. Empco or Kacha Naga is spoken by the tribe of that name which inhabits the 

north-western portion of the Naga Hills district and the east 
part of the North Cachar subdivision. From Mr. Soppitt’s 
grammar of the language, it seems that the rules regarding the gender, number, and case 
of nouns are precisely the same as in KachAri.* The adjective invariably follows the noun. 
It is not inflected for the different genders and numbers. Comparison is effected by 
affixes to the noun compared, the adjective remaining unchanged. Thus ‘boys are 
stronger than girls’ is rendered ‘girls than boys strong’. There are separate words for* 
the numerals from one to ten, and for twenty, a hundred, and a thousand, intervening 
numbers being expressed by multiples of these. Different prefixes are used according to 
the class of objects referred to, ‘hAng’ for human beings, ‘gAng’ for money, ‘bAng* for 
trees. The prefix is attached to the last numeral, thus sixty-nine men would be 1 men 
sixty and (prefix) nine’. The description of KAch&ri pronouns applies also to Kacha 
Naga. It may be noted, however, that the personal pronoun may be combined with the 
substantive verb, and that, although the participle is used in preference, there is also 
a relative pronoun. The verb is conjugated as in Ki'tch&ri, except that the imperative 
mood has a distinctive affix. Like Kdchdri, adjectives and nouns may be conjugated 
as verbs. The passive is formed by the use of the perfect participle with the different 
tenses of the verb ‘ to be A few intensive particles are in use, and are inserted between 
the stem and the termination. Causative verbs are formed by appending the verb meaning 
‘to give* to the infinitive of the main verb. The negative force is given by adding 4 mak 9 
to the stem. In the imperative the negative follows the stem, as in other tenses, but 
greater force is given by inserting it once before and again after the stem. Adverbs may 
be declined like nouns. Words corresponding to the English prepositions follow, instead 
of preceding, the noun. There are a few conjunctions, but they are very rarely used. 


* The exact particle* u»c<l (lifter a a much as other vocable*. 
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The following list compares a few Kacha Naga words with the equivalents in Angilmi Languages. 
Naga, Kdchari, and Kuki. The corresponding Manipuri words are added to save 
repetition when the Kuki languages come to be discussed: 




English. 

KArhari. 

AngAmi Naga. 

Kacha Naga. 

Kuki. 

Manipuri. 

Water 

dui 

dzii 

doui 

dui 

isliing. 

Fire 

at 

mi 

mi 

me 

mai. 

Fish 

nga 

ko 

hakfi 

11A 

ngft. 

Flesh 

bid at 

the mo 

hemei 

m he 

sa. 

Pig 

oma 

the vo 

gabuk 

vok 

ok. 


(vak, Garo) 





Paddy 

mai 

telhfi 

jeo • 

biihom 

phfiu. 

Rice 

mai rang 

rtelhako ^ 
(,shoko / 

shibi 

bufai 

cheng. 

Cloth 

hi 

kwe, pfe 

pai 

pun 

phi. 

Tiger 

mosa 

tekhu 

haragdi 

kAmgei* 

kei. 

House 

nil 

ki 

g 1 

in 

yim, sang. 

Cow 

mosaii 

mitha 

godompui 

serhAt 

sal. 

Fowl 

dan 

thcvii 

enrui 

Ar 

yel. 

Father 

dpu 

pu, pfb 

apeo 

gapA. 

ipA 

Mother 

Ai 

zo, pfii 

Apfii 

AnA 

imA. 

• Good 

gShfim 

kevi 

id A 

Asa 

a-pha-ba. 

Bad 

lifimfi 

keshii or vimo shiada 

shAmAk 

phata-ba. 

Die 

thoi-nii 

sa 

jai-ra 

Ati-roshe 

si. 

Eat 

zfi-nii 

chi 

tco-rA 

AfAk-roshe 

ehA. 

See 

nil-nil 

ngu 

nAii-rA 

en-roshe 

yeng. 

Buy 

biii-nu 

kri 

lu-rA 

erjA-roshA 

lei. 

Laugh 

mini- nii 

nii 

momda-rA 

umi-roshe 

nok. 

Give 

hfi-nii 

tsii, pi 

pe-rA 

pA-roshe 

pi. 

Take 

king- nil 

1 c 

tetA-rA 

la-rushe 

lau. 


175 - Mikir is the language of the tribe of that name whicn is found chiefly on the hills 
on the cast, south, and south-west of the Nowgong district. 

1 tf * Mr. C. J. Lyall, I.C.S., C.I.E., has shown that the language is 

more nearly allied to the Bodo, and therefore to the Tibeto-Assam family, than to the 
Kh&si. He says : 

The country which, from its geographical nomenclature, wo should look upon as the homo 
of the Mikir race is tolerably extensive, and includes a large area of hills in which there are now 
few or no Mikirs. The characteristic dements of Mikir topographical nomenclature are Ldng ) 
river, water; Ldngso , small stream ; Inglong , mountain; Long, stone; Rong ) village; Sdr, chief. 
In the isolated mountainous block which fills the triangle between the Brahmaputra on the north, 
the Dhansiri Valley on the east, and the Kopili and Kalang Valleys on the west, these names are 
found everywhere, as well in the southern part now inhabited by the Rcngma Nagas from the hills 
across the Dhansiri as in the northern portion included in the Nowgong district, and known more 
particularly as the Mikir Hills. They are also found in considerable numbers to the south of the 
Ldngkhcr Valley, in the mountains now inhabited by Kukis, Kutcha Nagas, and Kaeharis (e.g., 
Ldngreng = * water of life’, Ldngting , Long-lai , &c.) as far south as the courses of the Jhiri and 
Jhinam. In the centre of North Cachar they are rarer ; but there is a considerable group of Mikir 
names again to the west of this tract, about the head waters of the Kopili and on the southern 
face of the hills north of Badarpur. Mikirs also abound, mixed with Ldlungs, on the northern 
face of the Khnsi and Jaintia Hills, and along the courses of the Kopili and Umkhrn rivers. 
'Across the Brahmaputra the topographical nomenclature shows no trace of them, though there are 
a few recent colonics of the race in Darrang. 

They are thus essentially a people of the lower hills and adjoining low lands of the central 
portion of the range stretching from the Garo Hills to the Pdtkoi, Their neighbours are (1) the 
Santengs of Jaintia on the west ; (2) Bodos or Kdchdris on the south ; and (3) Assamese on the 
north and east, where the country is inhabited at all; and, intermixed with them, are recent 
Colonies of Kukis and Rcngma Ndgas, and older ones of Ldlungs and Hill Kdchdris. 

VOL. !« 


V 
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Languages. To what linguistic and national group they should be affiliated, whether to the Bodo 

Tlbeto- (Kdchdri, Ldlung), Ndga, or Khdsi (Santeng), is a question the answer to which must be sought 
Barman* , 

in their language. Mr. Neighbor's very full vocabulary of Mikir (Calcutta, 1878) and the little 

Mikir catechism in the Assamese character printed at Sibsagar in 1875 afford ^he means of making 

an examination of the problem. Khdsi is well known ; and so also is Bodo, from Mr. Brian 

Hodgson's Essays and from the Reverend Mr. Endle's sketch of Kdchdri grammar. Of the 

neighbouring Ndga dialects, unfortunately, we know nothing as yet.* 

The vocabulary of Mikir does not appear to afford many coincidences with the neighbouring 
tongues. The nouns especially seem to be generally quite different in it and in Bodo and Khdsi. 
But a nominal vocabulary of a hill language almost invariably shows a strong tendency to local 
divergence. Even in the Khdsi and Jaintia Hills, where there can be no doubt that the race 
throughout is the same and the language closely akin, the nouns employed vary immensely in 
neighbouring tracts. We must look rather to the pronouns, the numerals, the system of word- 
building, and the structure of the language as exemplified in the sentence, for our affinities. And 
here, I think, there are sufficient indications to warrant us in declaring Mikir to be the kinsman of 
Bodo rather than of Khdsi. 

The following arc the personal pronouns in the three languages : 


English. 

Mikir. 

Bodo. • 

Khdsi. 

I 

no 

Ang 

nga. 

Thou 

ndng 

nang 

me. 

He, she, it 

Id 

bf 

u, ka. 

Wc 

ne-tum 

zang-phur 

ngi. 

Ye 

nung-tum 

nang-sur 

phi. 

They 

Id-tum 

bf-sur 

ki. 

Although, except in the 

second person, the words used in Mikir differ from those in Kdchdri 

the formation of the plural 

is in principle the same 

in both languages. 

The following are the 

numerals in the three languages : 




Mikir. 

Bodo. 

Khdsi. 

1 

i-si 

se, sui 

wei, shi. 



(Lalung, jessa) 


2 

hi-ni 

ne, niii 

dr. 

3" 

ke-thom 

thdm 

lai. 

4 

phili 

bre, brui 

sau. 

5 

phong-o 

bd 

san. 

6 

therok 

dd 

hinriw. 

7 

therok-si 

sni 

hiniew. 

8 

nerkep 

zdt 

phra 

9 

sirkep 

skim 

khandai. 


kep 

zu, zi 

shiphew. 


Here there are no coincidences, between Mikir and Khdsi ; but the first three numerals in 
Mikir and Bodo appear to present the same elements ; and if we consider the Bodo preference 
for the d-sound, and the Mikir for the p and ph } there is an apparent relationship in the Words for 
4 and S (the Garo word for 5 is tonga ). The the in therok may be the Bodo dd . After 6 the 
list in Mikir is differently constructed from that of the other two ; 7 is evidently 6 + i, and 8 is 
10— S, and 9 is 10— i. 

p Thla qotf wta written ten jretn ago, Since then, granuaira of amml N*s* dti&ta hara bits p«blMn4» 
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In the declension of nouns the machinery used by Mikir, though it differs in detail from that Languages, 
of Bodo, •exhibits the same principles, viz. f the employment of postpositions. The following TTbeto- 
appears to be its scheme : Bunnan. 

Singular. 

Arleng, man. 

Nom. Arleng-si (//'/., man-one). . 

Ace. Arleng-ke. 

Dat. Arleng-aphan (= man-for). 

Gen. Arleng (placed before the governing word). 

Abl. Arleng-dpen ( = man-from). 

Loc. Arleng-drlo (= man-in). 


Plural . 

Nom. Arlcng-dtum, drleng-td. 

Acc. Arleng-atum-ke. 

&c. &c. 

Compare this with Bodo : 

Singular. 

MAnsui, man. 

Nom. Mdnsui-d. 

Acc. Mdnsui-kho. 

Dat. Munsui-nu. 

Gen. Mdnsiii-ni ( ni sometimes omitted). 

Abl. Mdnsui-ni-phrai. 

Loc. Mdnsui-du. 

Plural. 

Nom. Mdnsui-phur (with case-endings as above). 


The formation of adjectival from verbal or root-stems in both languages presents some 
resemblances. In Bodo the characteristic formation is the prefix ga (in Garo also ga y go ) gu) y as 
hdm = * being good ; , gdh&m good; dot greatness, gedet great; dan newness, gad An new. 
In Mikir, ke f ka ) ki appear to perform the same functions; reng live, kereng alive; phere fear, 
kaphere afraid ; do abide, kedo inhabiting ; thi die, kethi dead ; rdp help, kerdp helping;, 
the greatness, ketlie great. The formation of diminutives by a subjoined enclitic syllable (Mikir 
so } Bodo sa) is another point of resemblance, e.g. f Idng river, Idng-so brook ; compare Bodo : dut 
river, duisd brook. 

A very striking point of resemblance is in the formation of negative verbal stems. In Bodo 
this is effected by the addition of the syllable -<? to the verbal root, which is then conjugated 
exactly like a simple stem ; as, nu see, nud not see. In Mikir the subjoined vowel is -e; but before 
it, if the root begins with a consonant or consonantal group, the consonant or group is repeated , 
thus, un be able, can, un-e cannot ; thek know, thek-the know not ; pu speak, pu-pe speak not ; 
prdng open , prdng-pre open not. 

In the imperative, however, both languages agree in using other machinery. Thus see (imper.) is 
in Bodo nu f in Mikir thek-non ; see not (imper.) is in Bodo dd-nu y in Mikir thek-ri-non ; or thek-ri . 

' The structure of the sentence in both languages is strikingly similar. Examples: 


" Did you call us ? ,f 

BODO .— Nang sang-pJtur-kho ling-nai nd ? 

“You us (acc.) call-did?” 
Mikir.— Ndng netum-ke Idng- 1 o md. 

“ The tiger ate the cow. ” 

Bodo. — Mossaii mossaw-kho sdbai . 
LALUNG. — Misd ntdsu chdgd. 

Mikir. — Teke-si chaynong-ke cholo . 

u Tiger (nont.) cow (acc.) ate/ 1 

“ I will eat and come again ” 
Bodo.— Ang zd-nd-nai phai-pltdphtn-gan. 
Mikir.— Ne cho-det-si vdng-voi-phdk-po. 

| 11 1 eat-having come•repeat•will. ,, 


V i 


Languages. 

Tlbeto- 

Burnrtan, 
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In all these sentences the order of the words and structure of the phrase is exactly the same 
in both languages. , 

It is needless to quote* the corresponding combinations in Khasi, for they differ completely f 
from those in Mikir in form and syntactical arrangement. 

As regards vocabulary, a thorough search among word-lists, and a further investigation of 
the corresponding sounds of the languages, would, no doubt, disclose many more points of likeness 
between Mikir and Bodo than are apparent on the surface. I give below a few coincidences which 
I have found on a hasty search : 


English. 

Bodo. 

Mikir. 

Eat 

zii (Lalung chd) 

cho. 

Run 

khat 

kut. 

Go 

thing 

dim. 

Need, must 

ndng 

ndng. 

Remain 

thd 

do. 

Come 

fai 

vdng. 

Die 

thoi 

thi. 

Say 

bung 

pu. 

Wash (clothes) 

su 

chok. 

Face 

makhdnga 

inching. 

Great 

gedet 

kethe. 


Turning to Garo and Dhimal, admittedly of the Bodo stock, further coincidences are found 
thus : 


English. 

Garo. 

Dhimal. 

Mikir. 

Eye 

makar 

ml 

mek. 


tan -chi (fowl) 

till 

vo-ti (fowl). 

Elephant 


naria 

ing-nAr. 

Fire 


me 

me. 

Head 


pu-ring 

phu. 

Hog 

vAk 


phak. 

Iron 

shurr 

chir 

ing-chin. 

Leaf 

(Dodo) lai 

lhavA 

lo. 

Mouth 

ho-tong 


ing-ho. 

Name 

mung 

ming 

men. 

Stone 

long 


Arlong. 

To-day 

thing-ni 

nd-ni 

pi-ni. 

To-juorrow 

ga-nap 


pe-nAp. 

Stand-up 

chap 

jap 

Ar-jAp. 

Give 


P« 

pi. 

Strike 

tok 


thok-ni. 

Ripe 

(Bodo) ga-mang 


kc-mcn. 

Sweet 

„ ga-doi 


ke-dok. 

Bitter 

„ ga-khu 


ke-ho. 


The only point of resemblance which I have been able to find between Mikir and Khdsi is 
in the iormalion of the causal verb. In Khdsi this is made by prefixing^## to the root, as, id 
die, panidp kill; bhd good, panbhd make good. In Mikir pe ) pi, is similarly used : mesen good, 
pemesen make good; pleng being full [full (adj.), kepleng ], fill pipleng; me well, pemehesA] phi 
die, pet hi kill. It is possible that we have here no borrowing, but merely an analogous formation, 
for pan in Khdsi means ‘ to produce’, and pi in Mikir ‘to give, yield \ In Bodo causals are formed 
by the means of hu-nu ‘to give,’ but there the auxiliary follows the verb turned into a causal. 

176. The exact position of the language in the Tibeto-Assam family is still a matter 
of some uncertainty. Its close connection with the . Bodo gtjjpp is apparent from the - 
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above note; Mr. Davis in his note on pages 168-171 has shown that it also resembles the Languages.’ 
Naga languages, while Captain Forbes has pointed out its similarity to Burmese and Tibato- 
. Kuki, and has given a short comparative vocabulary, which I reproduce below :* Burman ‘ 


% 


English. 

Burmese. 

Mikir. 

Kuki. 

One 1 

t.T 

isi 

khat. 

Two 

hnit 

lii-ni 

ni. 

Throe: 

thong 

ke-thom 

t hum. 

Four 

lay 

phi-li 

li. 

Five 

ngu 

pho-ngo 

ra-nga. 

Bitter 

kh& 

ke-ho 

akhai. 

Eye 

myet(k) 

nick 

111 it. 

Eyebrow 

myet-kon 

mekum 

kemitkho. 

Fire 

mec 

mt} 

rnei. 

Fruit 

a-thce 

tit lie 


Great 

kyec 

ke-th 6 


House 

eim 

hem 

in. 

Nose 

na-koung 

no-ktin 

nakui. 

Rico 

(sail 

sung 

c han ge han g. 

Tail 

a-mycc 

a rme 

amei. 


Many of thesg resemblances are, however, common also to the Naga and Bodo 
groups, and the place which Mikir should occupy among the Tibeto-Assam languages 
cannot be determined until the grammar, structure, and vocabularies of all of them 
have been subjected to careful comparison and analysis. 

1 77 • The term Kuki is applied to several tribes allied to the I.ushais, who are settled in 
Knk . Assam, and also to their language. Each tribe has 

slightly different dialects, Rangkhol, Poi, Jansen, Thadoi, 
&.C., but they are all very similar to each other, not only in their grammar, but also in 
their vocables. Mr. Soppitt. has given us a grammar of die Rangkhol-Kuki dialect. 
The rules regarding the number, gender, and case of nouns may be described in precisely 
the same words as those already used to explain the corresponding portion of Kachan 
grammar. The adjective always follows the noun. Like Ivdchuri it undergoes no change 
of termination to make it agree with the number and gender of the noun. It has a 
nggativc form. The comparative and superlative degrees are formed by changes in the 
termination of the adjective, the noun compared remaining apparently in the nominative 
case. The numerals only go up to ten, ‘ twenty ' being expressed by ‘ two-tens ’, 1 thirty ’ 
by ‘three-tens’, &c. There are words for a hundred, a thousand, &t\, but these appear 
to be new formations. The numerals follow the noun, and take separate prefixes when 
applied to inanimate objects and irrational animals ; when human beings are referred 
to, no prefix is used. 

There are three personal pronouns, and also demonstrative and interrogative pronouns 
as in Kdchdri. Relative pronouns are mentioned by Mr. Soppitt.f The description I have 
given of the Kdchdri verb applies exactly to the Kuki, of which the imperative is the simplest 
form. The potential mood has a special affix, as in Miri, instead of being formed by 
the addition of an auxiliary verb. The construction of the passive is the same as in 
Kdchdri and Kacha Naga, the past participle of the principal verb being used with the 
different tenses of the verb meaning ‘ to be ’. The negative force is given by adding 
'mak* (changing to ‘noni’) to the tense termination of the verb. The negation never 
precedes the verb, as it does in the imperative mood in Kdchdri and some of the Naga 
languages. The causative is formed, as in Kdchdri, by the use of a word meaning * to 

a 

* * Language* of Further India \ page* 71.73. 

t 1 do not, however, find that they are used In the sentences in Mr. Soppltt‘8 grammar, «n the other hand, t find the relative avoided in the tame 
***}• Mfbao .booh doacribed In the case of KAch&rl and Miri. For Instance, ‘There was a big male which he hred at * is turned thus ‘There wa| 
ft h i* main. Xbi* awit h« fired at • (paft#), Similarly, • The man whom I »aw yesterday ’, is rendered * The man yesterday seen * (page 
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Languages, give ’ combined with the root of the principal verb. As in Kdchdri* adjectives are often 
Burman. con j u g ate d like verbs, and verbs are frequently compounded with other verbs. The 
other parts of speech call for no remark, except that postpositions take the place of' 
prepositions, and conjunctions are very sparingly used. Short lists oof Kuki vocables 
will be found in Mr. Davis’s note and in the paragraph dealing with Kacha Naga. 
The numerals, which are noted below, are similar to those of the languages for which 
they are given in Mr. Davis’s note above : 


One 

en-kut. 

Six 

gurdk. 

Two 

en-nf. 

Seven 

s&rf. 

Three 

cn-ttim. 

Eight 

garlt. 

Four 

mill. 

Nine 

guok. 

Five 

ringdh. 

Ten 

sh6m. 

I note below a few other resemblances : 



English. 

Kuki. 


Kftch&ri. 

Day 

shtin 


sdn. 

Water 

dui 


dui. 

Kgg 

ftr-dui (fowl water) 

bi-dui (fowl water). 

Male 

fljai 


zalU (sign of masculine). 

Blood 

an 


th<fi. 

178. Lushai 

is the language of the Lushais, a tribe of the Kuki-Lushai family. It is 

Lushai. 

spoken in the tract of country to which the tribe has given 
its name, and also to a small extent in Cachar. From the 

comparison made by Mr. Soppitt, it appears 

that the structure of the sentences in the 

Kuki dialects and Lushai is very similar, but 

that there is 

a good deal of difference in 


the vocabulary. Out of 64 words given, 30 are the same in Lushai and Rangkhol Kuki, 
and 1 1 more vary very slightly ; the. remaining 23 appear to be altogether different. 
The apparent differences could probably be considerably reduced in number if care were 
taken to see that the words compared are exact equivalents. 

179. Manipuri is spoken by the tribe of that name, which constitutes the dominant 

race in the Manipur State, and of which numerous settlers 
Manipuri. are f ou nd in Cachar and Sylhet. The language is known to 

us through the grammar of the late Mr. Primrose.* 

The plural' of nouns denoting human beings is formed by adding ‘sing’ to the 
word. The plural of other nouns is denoted by the addition of some word meaning 
' all ’ or * many ’. Inanimate objects are neuter. The gender of animate objects is shown 
by affixes, which vary according as men or animals are referred to. Adjectives undergo 
no change to denote gender or number. They appear to follow the noun. There 
are the usual personal, interrogative, and demonstrative pronouns, which are declined 
like nouns. Relative pronouns are not used, their place being taken by participles 
as in almost all the other' languages on this frontier. Conjugation is effected by 
affixes. to the root, as in Kdchdri. Numerous tenses are given, but they all seem 
to be resolvable into three, the present ending in ‘i’or'li’, the past in ‘ 6 ’ or ‘ 16 ’, * 
and the future in ' gani ’ or ‘ g6 ’, continuance being expressed in all cases by the insertion 
of the letter ‘r’ before these affixes; distance by the similar insertion of ‘ khl the, 
expectation of an equivalent by * khir ’, &c. These particles apparently correspond to . 
the intensitive particles used with the Kdchdri verb.f The Manipuri verb has a negative 
form, as in the Kdchdri and other languages, but it has not been very fully described/.. 
Some affinities of Manipuri with the Naga languages have been noted 6y Mr. Davis* -? 

There are also some points of resemblance to the Kuki-Lushai dialects ; but, in .tj^e 

*• .. • V. : 

• An earlier ud temewhat icantlcr iketch wu iuraltted by Mr, ttattst In tU Jwfnil ot th. Altaic Society of Bu4kl «t it)t> ■ 
t Sn briiVt KMktit CnouMT, nee If, 
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Tlbeto- 

BurnrMtn« 


The Abor Miri group. 


Miri. 


absence of more detailed information than is at present available, it is difficult to say to Languages, 
which it is more nearly allied. The general opinion is that it is nearer akin to Kuki, but 
‘this must’ perhaps still be considered an open question.* 

180. The last ^roup of Tibeto-Assam languages to be mentioned is the Abor Miri, 
in which I include Abor, Miri, and Dafla. Abor and Miri 
have been shown by Mr. Needham to be practically identical, 
while the differences exhibited by the Dafla idiom are not greater than those found 
to exist between some of the languages of the Bodo group. 

The Miri language has been made known to us by Mr. Needham ; and the brief 
notice of its grammar, which is given below for comparison 
with KAchAri, is abstracted from his work on the subject. 

Inanimate objects have no distinction of gender ; that of animate objects is denoted 
by different words or by suffixes, which vary according as human beings or irrational 
animals are spoken of. There are two numbers, singular and plural, the latter being 
formed by the addition of ‘ kiding ’. Case is denoted by the following affixes: ‘A’ 

(nom.), ‘ em ’ (obj.), ‘ lok ’ (instr.), ‘ ma ’ (dat.), ‘ ka lok ’ (— of from, as in KAchAri) 

(abl.), ‘ka’ (gen.), and ‘ la ’ (loc.), all of which are added to the crude form without 
any modification. 

Adjectives usually precede, but sometimes also follow, the noun they qualify. 

They undergo no change for number or gender. The comparative is formed by 
adding ‘ punum ’, (= than) to the accusative of the noun and affixing the comparative 
sign * ya ’ to the positive degree of the adjective. The superlative is formed by the 
insertion, of words signifying ‘than all* before the comparative form of the adjective. 

The numerals do not go beyond ten, higher numbers being expressed by the addition 
of as many tens as may be required, ‘ twenty-one ’ being ‘ two-tens and one ’ and so 
forth. The numeral always follows its noun, and different prefixes are used according 
to the class of objects referred to, such as ‘ dor ’ for animals, 1 bor ’ for flat things, ‘ pui ’ 
for round things, &c. 

There are three personal pronouns, ‘ ngA ’ (I), 1 nA ’ (thou), and ‘ bui ’ f (he or she). 

They have no distinction of gender, and are declined like nouns, except that the sign 
of the plural is different. The possessive is simply a modified form of the genitive of 
the personal pronoun. There is no relative pronoun, its place being supplied by the use of 
the participle, e.g., ‘This is the man whom I saw yesterday ’, is rendered ‘ of me yesterday 
seen man he this is’. The same end is also sometimes attained by the use of two simple 
predications, eg., ‘ This is the deer which he shot ’ may be rendered ‘ He shot a 
deer, this is it ’. The interrogative and demonstrative pronouns are declined much in 
the same way as nouns. The latter is repeated in a curious way, being used both before 
and after the noun it refers to. The use and conjugation of the verb is very similar to 
the KAchAri, the tenses being denoted by affixes, which are the same for all numbers 
and genders. The potential mood is similarly expressed by affixes, the use of a separate 
word, meaning * to be able ’, being much more restricted than in KAchAri. The imperative 
is used only in the second person, and has a special affix instead of being the verbal stem, 
as in KAchAri. There is no passive voice. Causative verbs are formed by affixing ‘ m& 

(= make) to the stem of the main verb, and adding the conjugational terminations in 
the usual way. Compound verbs are formed much in the same way as in KAchAri, 
verbal roots being often compounded with other verbal roots or with various particles. 

• Adjectives and nouns are also sometimes conjugated as verbs. The negative verb is formed 
■ by the particle ‘ mA ’ or ‘ mdng ’, which sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the 
’ tense affix. The prohibitive form of the imperative is supplied by the addition of ‘ yokA ’ 
instead of the positive form ‘ toka ’ to the root. * 

. • It hw been dined with Kuki In the language map, which wae prepared before I received Mr. Darle'i note on, the languegci epoken in and around 

" hkdMttct, ■ 

t Tbrfl iitto Motor pttwnal pronoun, the <kmonitritl?t 1 <U ’ being uied Iwfcad when nccemry. 
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L *Sr 8 ' . Dil . A .f7h b , S T °" e " ” para , te words - bul are frequently alsi formed by adding 
P» to the adjective. The place of prepositions is supplied, as in KSchiSri by 

rivTof'theKl U C ° mP ffi iSOn of abave brief grammatical sketch with that already' 
given of he KichM suffices to show the very close grammatical . relationship which 
exists between the two languages. The vocabularies, however, present very few ™,t 

Burman'family^' aPP y n °' m0re lhan e * is ‘ b «»“" all languages of the Tibeto- 



in. 


Uur knowledge of the Dafla language is much less extended, and for an account 
Dafla. of it I am compelled to refer to Robinson’s short Note, 

written more than forty years ago* But this Note furnishes 
quite enough material to prove clearly the close connection which exists between 
this language and the Miri. The general description of the gender, number, and 
case of nouns given above applies also to Dafla, and so also does the description of the 
form and use of the adjective. The same similarity is found in the use of the 
pronouns and verbs, so far as one can judge from Robinson’s very incomplete 

account whde the vocabulary contains numerous words closely allied to those Of 
the Miri language : 


English. 

Arrow 

Bear 

Bird 

Blood 

Bone 

Brother 

Buffalo 

Call 

Chin 

Cook (7>) 

Crow 

Cry 

Cut 

Deaf 

Deep 

Earth 

Finger 

Fifb 


Dafla. 

opok 

sutum 

patta 

ui 

solo 

boro ( younger brother ) 

mendak 

gokto 

chokt.lk 

nidngto 

pak 

kabto 

pato 

rongbepa 

arangpa 

k(5de 

l&kcheng 

amc 


Miri. 
e^uk. 
situm. 
prettang. 
i or iye 

.1 long (soglong = jaw- 
bone). 

buirft. 

menjdk. 

gok. 

sokkor. 

dying kur.f 

puiak. 

kap. 

pa. 

riibda 

dringd. 

kedd. 

lakkeng. 

umii. 


I could add considerably to this list, but the above seems sufficient to show how closely 
the vocabularies of the two tribes correspond. J 

182. AkA is the language of a tribe to the north of the Darrang district, and does 
av. no * strictly belong to this province. Only nineteen persons 

have been returned as speaking it, and these are nearly 
all temporary visitors. I am not acquainted with any grammar of the language. 
The Reverend C. Ilessclmeyer has given a list of words, | and another list -wiU be 
found at page 238 of the late Sir George Campbell’s 1 Languages of India ’. As, however!* 
the words given in the two lists differ as much from each other as from those of other '% 
languages, it seems useless to institute a comparison with other languages. 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1851, page 131. . ✓ 

* Ltt " t0 cook "Be^s. Barbarous tribe* have very few general abstract words, but use different expressions far-pack spectSe 

and it is this which adds considerably to the difficulty of estimating the extent to which the vocabularies of two tribes tttt 
****** o{ fuU and carefully collected lists of words, vocables apparently dissimilar are really ^ ftff vnt • fry 
synonymous, '*■ 

% Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1W8, page m. 
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183. Singpho'or Kakhyen is spoken by a large tribe or group of tribes to the east Languages, 
singpho Lakhirnpur. Mr. Needham has written a grammar of ^ p 

the language, of which I note the prominent features below. man. 
Inanimate object* are neuter. The gender of animate objects is shown either by 
distinct words or by suffixes, which vary according to the class of objects in question. 

In the case of human beings gender may also be shown by a prefix. The plural is not 
specially marked except when it is necessary to do so to avoid ambiguity, in which case 
some word meaning ‘ heap ’, ‘ crowd ’, &c., is added, the inflectional particle being affixed to 
the latter. Case is marked by terminations, as in Kachan. The adjective usually 
follows, but may precede, the noun. Comparison is expressed by putting the noun 
in the ablative case, or by adding a word meaning ‘ than ’. Thus/ larger than ahorse’ 
is rendered ‘ horse-from large ’, or ‘ horse-than large ’. The formation of the superlative 
is the same, except that in this case ‘ gran meaning ‘ exceedingly ’, is prefixed to the 
adjective. Negative adjectives are made by prefixing * n ’. There are separate words for the 
numerals up to ten, for twenty, a hundred, and a thousand. Other numbers are expressed 
in multiples of these, ‘thirty-five/ for instance, being ‘three-tens and five*. Numerals 
usually follow the noun, but occasionally precede it. There arc, as in Kdchdri, personal, 
interrogative, and demonstrative pronouns, but no relative, the place of the latter being 
taken by participial constructions. The pronouns are declined as in Kdchdri, except that 
the first and second persons of the personal pronoun take a different form in the plural 
instead of a distinctive suffix. The place of the possessive is taken by the genitive of 
the personal pronoun. When relatives of the second and third persons are spoken of, a 
pronominal prefix is used as well. Thus, * your father ’ is ‘ nft-nft ningwa ’ ‘ of-you your- 
father The infinitive is the simplest form of the verb. The other tenses are formed by 
suffixes, which undergo no change for the different numbers, persons, and genders- 
Potentiality is expressed by the addition of the word ‘ngul ’ (— able) to the root, but this 
mood is used in the future tense only. Unlike the Kachari, there is no conditional mood ; 
participial constructions are used instead, e.g. , ‘If I beat the child it will cry’ is 
expressed ‘Child beating shall cry will ’. There is no passive voice. The causative is 
formed by conjugating 'sinun ’ (to cause or authorise) after the imperative mood of the 
main verb. Intransitive verbs are made transitive by prefixing ‘ si ’ or ‘ tsi ’. Compound 
verbs are extensively used, and are formed and conjugated as in Kdghiiri, Miri, and other 
languages. There are said to be no intensitive particles. The negative is expressed by 
.the suppressed sound of ‘n’ prefixed to the verb. This particle may be prefixed to 
adjectives in the same way. Adverbs are either separate words, or are formed by adding 
* di * to the corresponding adjectives. They precede the verb or adjective to which 
they refer. Postpositions are used instead of prepositions. Conjunctions are very 
sparingly used. 

Taken as a whole, although the grammar contains more points of difference from 
that of other Tibeto-Assam languages than usual, there are numerous marked points of 
resemblance. A comparison of the vocabulary with that of other languages shows that 
here also there are more differences than are found between other languages. But still 
numerous resemblances exist, a few of which are noted below :f 


English, 

Singpho. 

Other Languages. 

English. 

Singpho. 

Other Languages. 

Water 

n'chin 

ishing (Manipuri). 

Eat 

sha 

za (Kachari), cha 

Fire 

wan . 

wdl (Garo). 

• 


(Manipuri). 

Fish 

ngd-shan 

ngd (Kdchari, Tibetan, 

See 

md 

nu (Kachari). 



&c.) 

Laugh 

rnani 

mini (Kdchdri). 

Mother 

nd 

And (Kuki). 

Take 

la 

ldng (Kdchdri), le 

Good 

gajfl, 

&sd (Kuki). 



(Angami), ldn 

Die , 

si 

si (Manipuri). 



(Manipuri) 


' the Kfchtirl • n*ng*nl nunwfa 

, .t jfhli lletehowl the iceemblanc* discovered out of u words U, half the words compared were found to correspond with thoec in one or other of 

> ™ JU ' 1 9 - ' ' - r— 

YOU I, Z 
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Languages. 184. The Mishmis live beyond the Dibrugarh frontier, and only a' few of them were 

Ta i_ found in British territory. There are three dialects,— 

Ml * hlS! Chulikata, Digaru, and Mijhu, — the differences between which 

/> 

appear to be considerable. The enumerators, however, made no distinction between 
them, and all three are shown under the general head ‘ Mishmi ’. Mr. Needham has 
given a very brief sketch of the Digaru and Mijhu dialects and a vocabulary. The 
grammar appears to be not unlike that of other languages on this frontier, but the 
vocables are less similar. 1 give a few below : 


English. 

Digaru. 

Mijhu. 


Om* 

khing 

komo. 

A* ken (Dafla). 

Two 

kai-ing 

kin-ning 

ne (KAchAri), hi-ni (Mikir). 

Three 

kA-sang 

ku-sAm 

thAm (Kaehari), k.cthom (Mikir). 

Four 

ka-prei 

kam-briu 

brfii (KAchari). 

Five 

mAngA 

ka-lim 

phanga (Mikir), mangA (Manipuri). 

Six 

ta-rii 

ka-tam 

dii (KAchAri). 

Liquor 

yu 

si 

zu (Angami). 

Fire 

na-ming 

mai 

mai (Manipur K), m6 (Kuki). 

Father 

nfi-bfi 

ki-liai 

ApA (Kdchari), ipA (Manipuri). 

Head 

ktiru 

kil 

khiini (KAehAri). 

Bird 

m’pia 

wit 

vo (\va Mikir). 

Water 

mac lii 

ti 

dui (KAchAri and Kuki, &c.). 

Eat 

than 

sha 

sliA (Singpho), eha (Manipuri), zA. 
(KachAri). 

Drink 

trim 

tong 

1/ing (KAchAri), thung (Bhutia). 

Give 

hang 

P J 

pi (AngAmi, Mikir, an d Manipuri). 

Go 

bo 

thai 

tilling (KAchAri), anbo (Garo). 

Die 

si 

si 

si (Manipuri and Singpho). 

Bring 

ehi 

la 

lAbo (KachAri), 1A (= take, Kuki), 


Tai Languages. 

185. The next family to be mentioned is the Tai or Shdn. It belongs to Burmf*' 
rather than Assam, and the only tribes which speak it here 

Khamti, Phakial, Aiton. _ , ...... 

have immigrated within historic times. The census returns 
notice only three Shdn dialects, — Khdmti, Phdkidl, and Aiton. Ahom does not appear 
because the language has died out, and "the people of the Ahom tribe now speak 
Assamese.* The small number of persons returned under the general head of 1 Shdn ' 
includes the descendants of the Shdns who accompanied the Burmese in their invasion 
of the province, and settled down here • after their defeat by British troops, and also * 
some Aitons and Turungs. Ahom, Aiton, .Khdmti, and Phdkidl are all very closely 
allied ; but I shall refrain from giving grammatical sketches of these languages, as their 

* Regarding this subject, Rai Jogcsh Chandra Chatturji Bahadur, Extra Assistant Commissioner, writes** 

e 

44 Ahom, as a spoken language, is already extinct It is nowhere spoken, even in family circles. Some of the Deodhals, Mohans, find Byllongs have stiff 
some written records of their uld language, but these are seldom consulted or used, except on rare occasions, for prediction! and for Invoking tbt ditty 
4 for min in time of drought. There are only a few elderly men of the prlMtly dais who can decipher the Ahonl letters.** 
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affinities are well known, and they differ only to a very slight extent from Siamese. Languages. 
They have a character of their own, derived from the Pali* and to this must, doubtless, ~ ~ 

be ascribed the fact that they have undergone so much less verbal change than has 
been found to ha^ f e taken place amongst the languages of the Tibet o-Burman family. 

186. The language of the Turungs has been described as Shan ; and for this reason, 
if for no other, it finds a place in this group. At my request, 

Tunwg * Lieutenant Gurdon very kindly sent me a vocabulary of 

their language, which I compared with lists of Aiton, Khiimti, and Ahom words, and 
found them to differ entirely. I then compared the Tuning vocables with those of other 
languages, arid thus ascertained that they were word for word the same as Singpho. 

On communicating this fact to Lieutenant Gurdon, he? made further enquiries, 
and subsequently informed me that during their captivity amongst the Singphos.f 
the Turungs had not been permitted to speak their own language; and, as a result of this, 
their language was almost entirely forgotten. At the present time he says that the 
Singpho language is almost exclusively used amongst the rising generation, and that 
only the older Turungs know or remember their old Shan dialect. Mr. Gurdon adds: 

In the bapu chang (prayer-house) I saw two holy books : one was written in the Burmese 
character, and the other in what I suppose to be Shun 4 Only two men, the bap us (priests), could 
read the latter, and only one of them could read the Burmese book. These priests interpret the 

scriptures to the people in Singpho, which all can talk and understand The Turungs 

must have been longer in the Singpho country than they like? to admit. Why they still continue 
to talk Singpho I cannot understand, and they themselves could not explain. § 

The vocables of the original language of the Turungs are in most cases identical 
with those of one or other of the Shan tribes in Assam. 


Khasi Languages. 

187. The Kh/isi languages are in every way dissimilar to those of the groups which 
have already been mentioned. At the census Khasi, 
Khasi, Synteng, Dyko, Lyngam. gy nten g^ Dyko, and Lyngam were returned as distinct 

languages, but it seems doubtful whether they are anything more than dialects. || In 
£ny case, their- close affinity to each other is so clear and well known, that it is 
unnecessary to illustrate it by reference to their grammar and vocables. I will, however, 
note a few of the leading features of the grammatical structure of the standard 
Kh&si dialect in order to show the vast difference that exists between these languages 
and those of the Tibeto-Burman family. 

All nouns, including the names of inanimate objects, are either masculine or feminine, 
the gender being denoted by the article % which precedes every noun. Nouns are not 
declined, the accidents of case being expressed, as in English, by prepositions. The 
plural is marked by the plural number of the article, the noun remaining unchanged. 
The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by prefixing 1 kham ’ (— more) to the* 
positive, and the superlative by affixing * tarn , (= to exceed). Ordinals, which do not 
exist in Tibeto-Burman languages, are formed by prefixing the adjectival sign ‘ ba to 
the corresponding cardinal number. There is a species of relative pronoun, which is 
formed by the use of the article with the conjunctive particle ‘ ba ’ (— that). The verb 
is conjugated by means of prefixed auxiliaries, and undergoes no terminational changes. 

• It resembles the Mon rather than the Cambodian type.— Forbes’ * Languages «• Further India,* page 96. 

t Mention of this will be found further on in the caste chapter. 

1 1 sent a pftge of this book, with which Mr. Gurdon had furnished me, to Mr. Needham, who informed me that the idiom and character uerc 

VW Khimti. # 

I Mr. Needham suggests that the reason is that Singpho is a much easier language than their ShAn dialect. 

I Otbir dialects are said to exist, such as Batoa, Amwi, and Lakadong, but these were not distinguished b> the enumerators. The Lyngam dialect Is 
Mid to contain an admixture of Garo forms and vocables. 

f Thlsls really the third person of the personal pronoun, 



Languages. 

Khasl. 
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There is no real passive voice, the passive being expressed simply by the omission 
of the subject of the active verb. Thus, ‘ I was loved ’ is rendered ‘ loved me ’. A 
curious feature of the language is the way in which the different parts of speech are 
formed from one root. Thus ‘ bhA ’ is an adverb meaning ‘ well ’, ‘ ba-bhA ’ is the 
corresponding adjective meaning ‘ good ‘ jing-bhA ’ the abstract noun ' goodness ’, and 
‘ pyn*bhA ’ the causative verb ‘ to improve ’. Another peculiarity is the repetition of 
the article before the verb, e.g ., ‘ the man goes ’ is rendered ‘ the man he goes 

1 88. Before closing this chapter it is advisable that I should explain what might 

otherwise be considered to be discrepancies between the 

DiacttpwidM between language nunl ^ er G f persons shown as speaking each language and the 
and carte Utble. , , , • , 

number returned as belonging to the corresponding tribes. 

In Cachar the number of persons speaking KAch&ri exceeds that of the KAchAris by 

race, because many call themselves Kshettriyas, but in most other districts there 

are more KAchAris by race than by language, because the tribal speech is there being 

replaced by Assamese. The same explanation applies also in the case of other languages. 

A further explanation is that when people of these tribes become Musalmans or 

Christians, they are shown as Shekh or Native Christian as the case may be, and not 

under the tribal name, although they may still speak .their old language. Thus, in Cachar 

there are many Musalman Manipuris who have been entered as Shekh, while their 

language is still Manipuri, so that the number of persons speaking Manipuri naturally 

exceeds the number shown as such in the caste table.* In the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

the number of KhAsis by race is less than the number by language, because the former 

does not include those KhAsis who are Native Christians. 

In some few cases the difference is due to mistakes on the part of the enumerators 
or in my office. As an instance of the former, I may mention the case of three Oraons 
in Lakhimpur who were returned by the enumerators as speaking Mikir, while in the 
latter category may be mentioned the four persons shown as speaking AkA in Lakhim- 
pur. The entry in the schedules in the caste and language columns was AkA, but as 
it seemed open to suspicion, I referred the matter to the Deputy Commissioner for 
local enquiry, the result of which showed that the persons in question were hill Miris, 
who are often called Anka or tattoed Miris by the people of the plains. Prior to the 
receipt of this reply, the language table had. been printed, so that in this table the 
persons in. question were described as speaking the AkA language. In the caste 
table they have been rightly shown as Miris. 


• Some MaulpurioVuns also, like tho K&ch&rie, entered tumply as Kshottriyan, and thus found no place In the figure* showing Manipuris by race. 
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CHAPTER IX.— BIRTH PLACE. 

IMPERIAL TABLE XI AND PROVINCIAL TABLE VIII. 

189. I have already referred incidentally to the statistics of birth place in order to Birth place. 

Introductory remarks explain the variation in the population of districts and in 

connection with the distribution of the people by age and 
the proportions of the sexes. In the present chapter these statistics will be 
considered in somewhat greater detail. 

190. The migrations of the people may be divided into two classes. Firstly, migration 

between the different districts of the province itself, which 
has been called intra-migration ; and, secondly, migration 

between this and other provinces, or ultra-migration. The direction and extent of 
intra- migration are shown graphically in the diagram facing this page, the figures 
corresponding to whi'ch are given in the following statement : 

Statement No . ioy showing the inter-district movements of the population in Assam . 


Intra-migration. 
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Birth place. Statement No. tog showing the inter-district movements of the population in Assam— contd. 
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37 

13,087 

Sibsagar 

24 

19 

101 

221 

876 

787 

.... 

4,039 

676 

43 

4 

1 

.... 

6,689 


+2? 

+»2 

+ 7,4/5 

+4,076 

+ 211 

+858 

.... 

—766 

+ 329 

—8 

+ 94 

-/ 

+37 

+6,398 

Lakhimpur .. j 

SO 

171 

806 

1,976 

CIS 

493 

107 

4,039 

.... 

103 

32 

87 

72 

1 

•• 

16 

8,404 

289 

44 

37 

147 

1,014 

3,288 


114 

1 

• MB 

6,060 



+ 797 

+ 7(79 

+i,m 

-401 

+386 

-+756T 

.... 

+ 77 

—27 

+ 71 

-I 

+16 

+3,336 

( 


166 

206 

146 

10 

7,066 

67 P 

32 

.... 

21 

218 

281 

2,409 

14,106 

Naga Hills 

131 

4 

12 

3 

24 

145 

904 

103 

.... 

84 


- 

.... 

1,360 


+2,868 

+ 767 

+ 193 

+142 

-74 

+ 0JJ2O 

—329 

-71 

.... 

—13 

+218 

+281 

+ 2,409 

+ 12,743 

( 

738 

826 

176 

898 

21 

265 

43 

114 

84 


723 


29 

3,867 

Khnni and Jaintla J 
Hills j 

8^6 

638 

29 

234 

74 

362 

36 

87 

21 

.... j 

98 

145 

.... 

2*568 


- W7 

+ m 

H47 

+ 664 

-63 

-97 

+8 

+27 

1 

+ 73 

.... 

-{025 

—146 

+29 

+1J199 

( 

146 

843 

6,194 

60 

4 

3 

4 

1 


98 




6,868 

Garo Hill* 








218 





I 

6 

14 

1,847 

46 

433 

696 

08 

72 

723 

1 



.... 

4,050 


+ 141 

+329 

+ 3,347 

+16 

-429 

-592 

—94 

-71 

-218 

-625 



.... 

+ 1,803 

j 

166 

162 

44 

20 

J 

28 

1 

1 


146 



233 

768 

North Lushnl . . < 

416 

11 



3 




281 

.... 

.... 

•• 

.... 

711 


— sr,i 

+ 747 

+ 44 

+20 

1 

+0 

+ 28 

+ / 

+1 

—281 

+ 145 

.... 


+233 

+77 

Manipur 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... | 


.... 

.... 

2,409 

.... 


- 

.... 


1,744 

336 


17 

8! 

: 

R 

87 

16 

29 

.... 

233 

i 

4,887 


—7 ,744 

-330 


-77 

-9 

-8 

—37 

-IS 

-2,409 

-29 


—933 

1 .... j 

• 

-4,837 


* \ 

9,177 

24,701 

13,946 

17,196 

4,463 

14,464 

0,689 

5,049 

1,360 

2,668 

4,060 

711 

4,837 

109,201 

Total.. 

26,398 

6,892 

6,338 

6,688 

11,706 

7,796 

18,087 

8,404 

14,106 

8,867 

6,868 

788 

.... 

109,201 


- 16,421 

+is^oj 

+ 8,608 

1 

+ 10, 60S 

-7,343 

+ 6,669 


—3,885 

—12,745 

—1J299 

—1,803 

-77 

+4,837 



No rr..— The first row of figure* against each district in column 1 «hows the gross Immigration Into that district from the district* along the 
top of the form; the second row showB the emigration to those districts, and the third row the net result. 


• 191. The results will be dealt with for each district separately in subsequent para* 
graphs. The general fact presented by these figures is that they show a steady movement 
from the more densely peopled districts of the west to the sparsely inhabited tracts further 
east. Thus, Sylhet has given 21,626 persons to Cachar, but has only got in their place* 
4,312 people from that district. The census shows 8,014 persons born in Goalpara to 
be living in districts higher up the valley of the Brahmaputra, but only 3,350 persons 
born in those districts were enumerated in Goalpara. Similarly, 13,057 natives 
of Kamrup were found in Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur, against' 
only 2,117 natives of these districts in Kamrup. Nowgong has given 2,138 people 
to Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, but has received only 894 in return. Daflrang forms ao\ 
exception to the general rule, as it has gained 1,889 persons from Sibsagar and Lakhim* 
pur, and has lost only 1 ,699, The rule, however, again holds good in the case of Sibsagar, 
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as it has lost 4,039 persons to Lakhimpur, while the corresponding gain only amounts to Birth place. 
3,883. In*the hills migration is much less prevalent. All the hill districts have benefited 
at the expense of the contiguous plains districts ; but, except in the Naga Hills, where 
there are numerous immigrants from the Mikir Hills in Nowgong and from North 
Cachar, there is not the same tendency on the part of the inhabitants of the hills 
themselves to move eastwards, which has been noticed in the case of the people of the 
plains districts. 


Most of this intra-migration is to be attributed to those slight movements of the 
people which arc due to their having shifted their cultivation a few miles, — a change 
which, through the accident of boundary, has brought them within the limits of an 
adjoining district. The migration to other than adjacent districts is very slight, and 
what little of it there is, is due mainly to the recruitment in Goalpara and Kamrup of 
coolies for the tea gardens of Upper Assam. 


The amount of migration between the valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma is 
very slight. Only 1,243 persons have gone from the former to the latter, and only 1,786 
from the Surma Valley to the Brahmaputra Valley.* 


192. The results of ultra-migration, i.e., of the movements of the population between 
Ultra-migration. ^is province and other countries, are noted below : 


Statement No} no, showing the results of ultra-migration. 


Place where Onm'm.h. 

cl 

fcil 

C 

y 

£0 

Centra. Provin- 
ces. 

$ 

•il 

rt 

E 

a 

to . 

</• M 

it 

u 

y. 

To 

f? 

a 

ft. 

1 

3 

a 

CM 

2 

* 

a 

J5 

+ 

1 

g 

3 

Cm 

t 

O 

Total. 

• 

"Cachar Plains 

70 , sno 

038 

1,072 

13,338 

141 

75 

174 

828 

92,797 


Sylhet 

78,288 

480 

6,672 

20,957 

102 

178 

150 

243 

115,070 


Cioalpnra 

40,201 

125 

80 

3,267 

47 

791 

10 

r.r.8 

46,189 


Kamrup 

7,861 

78 

5 

1,549 

71 

700 

15 

1,335 

11,413 


Parrang 

38,898 

458 

892 

1,424 

100 

411 

102 

2,471 

44,766 


Nowgong 

14,f,87 

237 

850 

088 

20 

362 

41 

465 

16,853 

Ccnsused in Am. am, but 
born in other prm incus. 4 

Sibsagar 

82,0118 

503 

1,404 

2,833 

ns 

1 ,085 

mo 

1,182 

89,963 


I.akhimpur .. 

70,134 

1,243 

1,211 

4,084 

103 

1,141 

! 152 

2,669 

80,737 


North Cachar 

15 



2 

.... 



23 

40 


Naga Hills .. 

418 

1 

1 

124 

18 

86 

3 

1,018 

1,663 


Khasi and Jaintia Hills.. 

1,112 

17 

10 

428 

54 

63 

44 

1,180 

2,898 


w Garo Hills 

7,660 

3 

6 

72 

5 

7 

a 

311 

8,072 

Total censuBed In 
other provinces 

North f.nihai 

02 

1 

1 

00 

39 


7 

1,020 

1,260 

AsBam, but bom in 

418,300 

3,844 

l 

10,654 

67,851 

830 

4,877 

1 

831 

13,410 

510,072 

Dorn In Assam, but censuscd In other provinces .. 

40,704 

16 

79 | 

1,790 

96 



926 

43,611 

Not gain or loss 



+377,658 

+3,828 

+10,575 

+ 56,061 

+ 740 

+4,877 

+ 831 

+12,403 

+407,001 


There has been an enormous influx of foreigners into Assam, but the correspond- 
ing exodus is comparatively small. This result is what would naturally be expected, as 
Assam is a fertile but sparsely peopled country with a large demand for labour. The total 
number of immigrants is 510,672, or 9 32 per cent, of the total population. Of these, 
397,301 are males and 213,371 are females. The percentage of immigrant males to the 
total number of rtiales in the province is io'54 per cent., while that of immigrant females is 
, only 8 03 per cent, of the total number of women. The effect which these figures have 
lad on the proportions of the sexes has already been noticed. 

* Excluding migrant! between Cachar and Nowgoug, most of whom arc migrant! to and from the North Cachar subdivision, which can scared? 
to fat a part of th« Surma Valley. 
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Birth place. 193 - The immigrants consist of two classes : those who come from the neighbouring 

districts of Bengal to take up land for cultivation in Sylhet, 
<Ustricu "of Bengal. coati * uou# the Garo Hills, and Goalpara (who belong to the category 

of inter, rather than of ultra, migrants) ^nd those who leave 
their more distant homes for purposes of trade, or to meet the demand for labour on tea 
gardens and elsewhere. In order to bring out the proportion which the number of each 
class bears to the total immigrant population, and to show the parts of Bengal which 
contribute most largely to the influx, it was thought desirable to tabulate the birth 
place return, so far as it relates to persons born in Bengal, in greater detail than is 
necessary in other provinces. The result is exhibited in Imperial Table XI. A short 
abstract is given below : 


Statement No. in, showing the birth places of the immigrants from Bengal. 


District. 
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H 

X 
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H 
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1 

1 

3. 

J3 

0 

& 

ri 

n. 

7? 
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3§ 

S* 

xs 

c 

id 

V) 

§ 

xl 

U 

6 

B 

A 

U 

1 

O 

if 

3 
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Cachar Plains 

15 

415 

118 

775 

11 

1 

11 

1,364 

3,045 

28,957 

22,131 

936 

1 

20,112 

75,189 

76,638 

Sylhet 

878 

10,819 

1 18,608 

4,647 

28 

3 

3 

18,881 

3,384 

19.HD3 

13,304 

1,016 

. 1 

11,760 

49,407 

78ft88 

Goalpara 


* 3D 

2,609 

1,176 

22,788 

1,217 

154 

17m 

816 

934 

0,612 

86 


3,870 

12 , m 

40J01 

Kamrup 


18 

294 

831 

667 

94 

6 

W3 

858 

1,797 

1,763 

102 


1,847 

6,368 

7,651 

Darrang 


9 

60 

448 

160 

118 

14 

798 

1,538 

26,466 

3,492 

358 


0,246 

38,100 

38,898 

Nowgong 


11 

76 

446 

164 

38 

2 

738 

762 

9,687 

1,677 

192 

3 

1,780 

13 ft 51 

14,687 

Sihsagar 


6 

82 

392 

41 

7 

2 

629 

3,312 

63,688 

11,718 

497 

6 

12,919 

82,139 

82,668 

1 I.akhimpur 


13 

32 

486 

17 

26 

3 

676 

4,673 

49,807 

6,881 

662 

•• 

8,145 

69,668 

70,134 

North Cachar 


5 l 


2 




4 


1 

1 

A 


4 

11 

16 

Nags Hill* 


2 

; « 

14 

8 

2 

6 

36 

3 

34 

2»1 

4 


135 

377 

413 

Khaiti and Jalntia Hills 

1 

82 

118 

US 

12 

2 

2 

283 

1 

49 

400 

22 

6 

291 

829 

1,119 

Garo Hills.. 


2 

1,814 

178 

3,868 

3 


6ft66 

1 

9 

101 

r> 


1,084 

1,800 

7,m 

North Lushai (Ci\ il and 
Military). 


.... 


7 

1 

- 

- 

8 

•• 

2 

43 



89 

84 

99 

Total for the pro- 
vince .. 

004 

11361 

17, 709 J 

1 

8,913 

27,654 

1,511 

201 

l 

08,34618,294 

190,774 

08,234 

3,874 

16 

68,822 850,014 

418,860 


194. Out of 68,346 immigrants from the neighbouring districts of Bengal, 62,729 

were censused in contiguous districts of Assam, and only 
Cultivating unnugranta. $, 6 ij in the other districts of the province. It maybe 

assumed that the majority of these 62,729 immigrants from contiguous districts are 
cultivators, who have only come short distances from their homes.* Similarly, we may 
take ’ it for granted that the larger part of the 32,903 natives of Assam who are 
shown by the Bengal return to have been censused in Hill Tipperah, Tipperah, Mymen* 
singh, Dacca, Rangpur, Kuch Behar, and Jalpaiguri arc cultivators from Sylhet, the 
Garo Hills, and Goalpara, who have crossed the frontier to take up land. Deducting 
these, it appears that Assam has gained by these minor inter-provincial migrations 
to the extent of 29,826. 

195. Turning now to the more characteristic form of immigration, i.e., of traders and 

coolies from a distance, it may be noted that the total 
Te* garden immigrant*. number is 448,393. It is difficult to analyse the constitution 

of this section of the immigrant population with any pretence to exactness ; but we shall 
probably not be very far wrong, if we take the immigrants to tea gardehs to be repre* 
sented by the total number of persons coming from Bengal, excluding the seven adjacent 
districts already mentioned, together with those from the Central Provinces, Madras, 

» No doubt many (especially amongst those born In Dacca) are also traders and boatman, but the great majority ora cultivators, 
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Distribution of the different 
classes of tea garden immigrants. 


the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab. No doubt, some persons from these parts Birth place* 
did not came to Assam to work on the tea gardens, but their number may be disregarded, 

• as balanced by immigrants who came to the province as coolies from other parts of India, not 
included in this lisi, such, for instance, as the adjacent districts of Bengal, Rajputana, and 
Nipal. On this assumption, it appears that the total number of persons who were originally 
attracted to the province by the tea gardens is approximately 423, 1 99, or nearly 83 per cent, 
of the total number of immigrants, and 7 7 P cr of the total population of the province. 

These figures furnish an eloquent comment on the extent to which the tea industry has 
aided in the development of the province, but they nevertheless fail to show its full effect, 
for they include only the number of persons who have been recruited to work on the 
gardens, and do not include the additions to the population which have resulted from the 
increased trade which has followed in its wake, and has attracted a far larger number of 
traders from Dacca, Rajputana, and other places than would otherwise have come to Assam. 

196. The class of tea garden labourers who are recruited for the different districts is 
recorded in the annual immigration reports, and to dwell on 
the subject here would be merely to repeat what is already 
generally known. Briefly, it may be stated that more than 

half the total number of immigrants from Chota Nagpur are found in Sibsagarand 
Lakhimpur, that Cachar takes one-third of the total number of immigrants from Behar, 
anjl more than half the remainder go to Sylhet and Sibsagar. More than half the persons 
born in Orissa are found in Sylhet and Cachar, but the total number of coolies from this 
part of Bengal is still very small. Nearly a third of the Central Provinces coolies find their 
way to Lakhimpur, while more than half of those from Madras and the North-Western 
Provinces go to Sylhet. 

197. Excluding immigrants to tea-gardens and cultivators who have entered Sylhet, the 

Caro Hills, and Goalpara from the contiguous Bengal districts, 

Other classes of immigrants. . 1 n „„„ 

the only immigration of any account is that from Dacca, 
Mymensingh, and Rangpur in Bengal to districts other than Sylhet, Cachar, and Goalpara, 
and the immigration from Rajputana, Bhutan, and Nipal and from the British Islands. 

The foreigners from Dacca, Mymensingh, and Rangpur are chiefly traders, boatmen, 
and khalasis on the mail and cargo steamers. Those from Rajputana are nearly all of them 
Marwari merchants, who trade in articles of country produce, sell all sorts of hardware and 
other articles, and act as money-changers, bankers, and general agents to the managers of 
tea-gardens. More than two-fifths of the total number of these energetic traders are found 
in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, where rubber, opium, and tea-gardens form the chief attraction ; 
half of the remainder reside in Kamrup and Goalpara, the centres of the mustard trade. 
Comparatively few arerfound in the Surma Valley, where the opportunities for their 
peculiar kind of trade are fewer, and the indigenous dealers are keener competitors than 
those of tho Assam Valley. The persons from Bhutan and Tibet (the distinction between 
which countries was perhaps not always clearly understood by the enumerators) are 
mostly temporary visitors, who come down to the plains of Kamrup and Darrang 
during the cold season, to barter salt, musk, and spices for rice, and leave again at the 
commencement of the hot weather. The natives of Nipal are, for the most part, 

Jpersons who were originally recruited for the local regi‘mcnts and military police battalions, 
many pf whom settle down in the province as herdsmen, rubber-cutters, &c., after 
the expiry of their term of service. The majority of the persons from the British 
Islands, as will be seen from the occupation table, are officers in the civil and military 
service of Government or tea planters. It must be remembered that there are more 
Englishmen in the province than are shown in the birth place table, as f the latter 
only includes# such as are British born. The true number of persons of British 
nationality, irrespective of their place of birth, will be found in table XVI. 
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Birth place. 


Comparison with x88i. 


Attempt to estimate the actual 
annual immigration. 


Among the minor heads of birth place, Afghanistan alone deserves separate mention. 
Of the 319 persons shown as born in that country, nearly *all are probably Cabuli pedlars, 
who wander about the country during the cold weather, and sell Cabuli cloths, perfumes, 
and dried fruits and walnuts. Very few of them remain permanently in the province, 
and 1 only know of two permanent shops of which Cabulis are the proprietors. 

198. The growth of the foreign born population since 1881 has been very striking. 
The total number of immigrants then returned was only 
280,609, against 510,672 on the present occasion. The 

difference is mainly due to the figures for Bengal,’ from which province there are now 
418,360 persons resident in Assam, against only 221,256 ten years ago. The number 
of immigrants from Madras has risen from 753 to 10,654, and that of immigrants from 
the Central Provinces from 825 to 3,844. In the case of the North-Western 
Provinces the increase is much less marked, the figures being 57,851 and 48,802 at the 
present census and in 1881 respectively. The only head of any importance under which 
there is a decrease is in the number of natives of Bhutan and Tibet who were ccnsuscd in 
this province. In 1881 the number amounted to 1,367, and this has now fallen to 1,151, 
This result corroborates the observation of local officers, who for several years past have 
reported that the number of Bhutias visiting the plains is decreasing. 

199 . The difference between the number of foreigners now and ten years ago by no 
means represents the total amount of immigration that 
has taken place. Death is at least as busy amongst the 
immigrants as amongst the indigenous inhabitants, and 

a considerable annual influx would have been needed simply to maintain the 
number of the foreign born censused here in 1881. At the very moderate estimate 
of an annual decrement of 35 per 1,000 on account of deaths and departures, the 280,609 
persons censused in Assam in 1881 would have fallen to 197,494 at the close of the 
decade, had no new immigrants come to swell their numbers. There must, therefore, 
have been a sufficient number of new immigrants to make up for this loss, as well 
as to cause the net increase which has taken place and also to fill up the vacancies 
annually occurring amongst the ranks of the new immigrants. Taking the annual losses 
from all causes amongst these new arrivals to amount to 40 per 1,000 (which is perhaps an 
unduly low estimate) and assuming an equal number of persons to have immigrated 
annually, 1 calculate that the number of immigrants during each year of the decade 
must have amounted to close upon 39,000.* 

200. It would be interesting if the results of the census could be utilised to throw 

light on the question as to how tar tea garden coolies settle 

Extent to which tea garden im- t n 1 . * , . , . . 

migrants make Assam their home, down in the province after the expgy of their agreements 

which has from time to time formed the subject of enquiry 
or speculation. Unfortunately, exact figures are not available to show how many of the 
foreign born came to the province as garden coolies. From the more detailed 
information regarding the birth place of foreigners, which has been furnished at the 
present census, it is possible to frame a fairly accurate approximation to the real pro- 
portion, but the same particulars are not available in the return for 1881. We may, 
however, I think, assume that the immigrants to tea gardens in 1881 bore the same 


* This figure is arrived at a* follow* : The net increase during the ten years is *30,063, and adding to this the loss owing to deaths, &(,, amongst 
the immigrant population of 1881 (B3.1i';), the total increase to lie accounted for is 313,178. 

Let x the number of immigrants annually, 

andr =* annual loss per head amongst tlvcsc new arrivals » '040 (by hypothesis). 

Then, the number of immigrants who tame to the prounce in 1B81 remaining nine at the close of the decade will be * (1— *)»« =, * (>gflo) 10 
Similarly, those of 188a will Ik x (-900°), 8cc., 

and the total survivors of the annual immigrants will be x (*960™ + •960'* + *960 " + &c. + *96o)s3i3,i78 whence x = *38,933. This is the 

lowest possible r#tc of Immigration. In Chapter IV 1 have shown that the annual death rate on the total population is 43 per 1,000, and although 
this Includes an exceptionally hca\y mortality amongst children, who form a very small proportion of the immigrants to the prlvlncc.it Is well known 
that the mortality amongst new arrhals Is heavier than amongst natives of the province of the same age, so that whatever error may attach to my 
estimate of a death rate of 35 per 1,000 for old settlers and 40 per 1,000 for new arrivals, It seems certain that it errs In being below rather titan above the 
true death rate. 
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proportion to the total number of immigrants which is estimated to exist in the return Birthplace. 
# for the present census. On this assumption, the increase in this section of the immigrant 
population during the decennium amounts to 190,9^2. 

The annual number of immigrants to tea gardens is known from the statistics 
Statement No. iu, showing the maintained under the Labour Act. an abstract of which is o iven 

annual immigration to tea • . . ~ . ** 

gardens as reported in the ' : ^ e margin. Calculating the death rate among these new 

arrivals to amount to 40 per 1,000, the total increase during 
the decade would have amounted to 215,622, if none of 
these immigrants had left the province. If, therefore, my 
estimate of the proportion of the tea garden emigrants to 
| the total number of immigrants in 1881 and 1891 and my 
1 estimate of the death rate is correct, it appears that the real 
increase amongst this class is less by 24,670 than it would 
have been had none of them returned to their country. In 
other words, not more than 24,670 out of the total number 
of garden immigrants returned to their country during the 
decade. Roughly speaking, it may be said that at the most 
only 5 to 10 per cent, of the coolie population leave Assam after 
their agreements have expired.* This conclusion corroborates 
the results arrived at by special enquiries on the subject in 
1 888 and 1889, which have been summed up as follows : 

ihr proportion of time-expired immigrants who return to their homes after the 
completion of their garden contracts is very small, and as regards the number who do 
go home with the intention of not returning to the garden, eases are reported from every 
district, in which they have, alter some lapse of time, in some instances of many years, 
returned to the garden in preference to remaining at home, occasionally bringing up friends 
and relations with them. The majority of time-expired immigrants remain on at the garden, 
either renewing their contracts or otherwise; the minority settle down in the provinca', 
and either follow agricultural pursuits, taking up land directly under Government or as tenants 
of landholders or subtenants of other ryots, or have resort to other occupations, such as 
cart men, petty traders, domestic servants, &c., or work as labourers on their own account 
on the roads and in the bazars and principal towns of the province. They thus supply a 
want which could not otherwise' be satisfied, as natives of the province are not, to any extent 
wqrth speaking of, available for many of the occupations which tin' time-expired immigrants follow. 

201. The total number of foreign born coolies on tea gardens amounts to 326,086, f 

so that out of 423,199 persons who are estimated to have 
have taken to Other occupations. originally entered the province as coolies, 97, 11 3 have left 

the gardens and settled down to the other pursuits mentioned 
\r\ the foregoing quotation. The quantity of land held direct from Government by 
ex*tea-garden coolies is returned as 25,315 acres in 1888, 28,376 in 1889, and 32,360 in 
1890, Although these figures .do not include the area cultivated by time-expired immi- 
grants on land other than what they hold direct from Government, and although the whole 
of the land so held is probably not included, nevertheless, as there has been no change in 
the manner of collecting this information during these three years, these figures, defective 
• as they are, may be taken as proving that the amount of land reclaimed by this class 
is rapidly increasing, and that the annual immigration to tea gardens is a gain not 
only to the tea industry, for which the coolies are in the first instance imported, 
but also to the general development of the province.} 

* In calculating the percentage, the immigrant population already In the province in 1 SS 1 must bn included us well a* the new immigrant*. It h 
probable, as already explained, that 40 per 1,000 Is too low a death rate, In whuh case the number of persons returning to their country will be less than 
1 have stated above. 0 

t Provincial Table Vlll. 

* It should, however, be mentioned that ta8,74J persons bom In Assam were ccnsused within garden limits, and that, although the great majority 
of these were doubtless cultivators or the chlldrcu of Immigrants born after their armal In the prounce, some of them were also persons who 
bad given up cultivation, either wholly or In part, to work as garden coolies, 
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202 . The total number of persons born in Assam but ceni 
shown in the following statement : 


'ovmces is 


Statement No. iij, showing the number of persons born in Assatnbut (lift f other 

provinces. 
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203. The proportions of the sexes amongst migrants vary considerably. When 
migration is between two adjacent districts,' the exce’ss 
m^rants 1011 * 01 theSeXe#em ° nE:St ma * es ’ s n °t> as a rule, very marked.* Thus, the number 

of females is very nearly equal to that of males amongst 
the migrants from Cachar to Sylhet, froflOt-Nq^gong to Danang .atld'-^^gpaga Hills, 
and from Sibsagar to Lakhimpur, tjhfe migrah^'Jltpni|^^ia r lo l * ie 

Naga Hills females actually migration 

takes place is at a distance, the ■* ia|- fffltt ahp if tsittuch 'fojjtn the case 
of Katnrup, there is a special explanation females 

(only 30 to 100 males). A good deal of the emigration from thiS; ;; i^P(pt is only 
temporary, and consists of Kdchdris, who leavet^heis hqmes fof.’ a months of 
the cold weather to work on tea gardens in Upper Assam, and nearly all of these 

- . '*W' ;.r 


temporary emigrants are males. . . { ,. . „ 

The proportions of the 

Statement No. 114 , showing the 
number of females per 100 

males amongst the immigrants w - * *?' f , ]^T T^j ^TT^Ti 

from other provinces. f rnm 
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Statement No. 7/5, showing the natives of Assam 
eensused in adjacent districts of Bengal 


£ART II., CHAP. IX.] 

- & ^ 

204* ^he emigration from Assam to other provinces, the details of which have been Birth place. 
- . .. # 4 # given in statement No. 1 13 above, is insignificant. The total 

provinces. % number of Assam born persons eensused elsewhere is only 

43,61 1, and of these 40,704 have gone no further than 
Bengal. In fact, their distribution in Bengal is confined chiefly to districts contiguous 

to Assam, which account for five-sixths of the 
total number of the natives of this province who 
were eensused in Bengal. These persons, like 
the immigrants from the same districts, are mostly 
cultivators who have shifted their homes a lew 
miles and have thus found themselves in Bengal. 

They are not true emigrants. Of the 1,098 
natives of Assam eensused in Calcutta, some are 
shopkeepers from Sylhet and others are students 
and other temporary visitors, who will eventually 
return to Assam. The Assam born persons 
eensused in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, in the Punjab and Mysore are probably the children of natives of those provinces 
who formerly emigrated to Assam and subsequently returned to their own homes. 

The emigrants who have gone to Burma are mostly Kacharis and Medics in the 
military police battalions, with a small sprinkling of traders from Sylhet. The natives of 
Assam who were eensused in the Andamans are doubtless all of them involuntary 
visitors who are serving put their sentences of transportation. 


District, 

Population. 

Tippcrah 

9,810 

Mvnicnsmgh 

13,180 

Daira .. 

4,877 

Ratigpur 

1,519 

Kuch Ikhar 

4,117 

Jalpaiguri .. 

894 

Total 

32,903 


Examination of the figures by 
districts. 


205- I will now examine briefly the statistics of migration for each district individually. 

The total amount of migration, with its destination, has 
already been shown for each district in statement No. 113 
above. In the following paragraphs this information will not 
be repeated, but will be supplemented by proportional figures showing the percentage of 
persons bom in each district who have gone elsewhere, and the percentage which the 
indigenous and foreign bom population respectively bears to the total population eensused 
in each district. 

• 

206. In discussing birth place, it is necessary to take Cachar Plains and North Cachar 
Cachar together, the reason being, as already ex- 


Statement No. lit, showing the distribution fir 1,000 of 
persons bom and of persons eensused in Cachar. 


plained, that at the census no distinction 
was drawn between the persons born in 
these two portions of the Cachar district. 
Out of every 1,000 persons born in the 
district, 967 were found there at the time 
of the census, and 33 were living in other 
parts of the province. Although the 
figures do not show it, it may safely be 
assumed that the bulk of the emigrants 
to Sylhet (4,352) are from Cachar Plains, 
while those to Nowgong, the Naga Hills, 
and the 'Kh^si and Jaintia Hills are from the North Cachar subdivision. Of the 
persons igrho . have migrated to Cachar from other districts of the province, only 
218 were'&utid inNorth Cachar, the remainder (25,380) being resident in the plains 

from Sylhet, 1,714 from 
The number o( settlers from 

other pai^li^i^ls iangtfificaaC 


Bor(Mn Cachar. 

CcNstlSED IN CaCHAH, . 

| CcnsusHd it) 1 

Num- 
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| Horn In 

Num- 
ber per 
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Cachar - 

679 

Other districts 

.. 

83 

Other districts of Assam . . 

69 




I Other countries 

253 

Total m 

•• 

1,000 

Total 

Tfioiti 


218 were'fjOund in North Cachar, the remainder (25,380) be 
portion district Of the latter, 21,626 have come 

Mampur t l^ ai |- W 7 "from the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The 
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Birth place. Of the foreigners, with the exception of the small number contributed by the 
civil and military and the trading element in the sadr station, nearly all art persons 
who originally came to the district to work as coolies on tea gardens. The number 
of foreigners from other provinces exceeds 25 per cent, of the* total population, 
and that of settlers from other districts amounts to nearly 7 per cent. 


207. Only 12 persons out of every 1,000 

Sylhct. 

Statement A T o. //7, showing the distribution per i t ooo of 
persons born and of persons censnscd in the Sylhct 
district . 


Born in Sylhet. 


Censcsed in Sylhet. 

Censused in 

Number 

per 

1,000. 

| Durum 

Number 

per 

1,000. 

Sylhct 

088 

Sylhct 

[144 

Other districts .. 

12 

Other districts of Assam. 

3 



Other countries 

63 

Total 

1,000 

Total 

1,000 


settlers in 
is only 3 


Sylhet from other districts bears 
per 1.000. The immigrants from 


born in Sylhet were censused in other 
parts of Assam, and of these nearly all 
were found in Cachar. The real number 
of natives of Sylhet who have left the 
district is, however, considerably larger 
than would appear from this statement, 
as it is probable that the greater number 
of persons shown as born in Assam in 
the Bengal return for Mymensingh, 
Tipperah, and Dacca came from the 
Sylhet district. If we include these, the 
proportion of persons born in Sylhet 
who have migrated elsewhere rises to 
24 per 1,000. The* ratio which the 
to the total population of the province 
other provinces, however, are more 


numerous, being in fact over 5 per cent, of the total population. 


208. Of the persons born in Goalpara, 966 in every 1,000 were censused there, and 

'34 in other districts of the province. 
But, as in the case of Sylhet, there has 
been a good deal of emigration to 
adjacent Bengal districts, and if we 
assume, as I think wc are justified in 
doing, that nearly all the persons in 
Rangpur, Kuch Behar, and Jalpaiguri 
who were returned as born in Assam were 
emigrants from Goalpara, the true propor- 
tion of emigrants to every 1,000 persons 
born in the district will be 47. Out of 
every 1 ,000 persons censused in the dis- 
trict, 1 2 were settlers from other districts 
of Assam, too were immigrants from 
outside the province, and 888 were born in the district. The number of immigrants 
from other provinces is remarkable, and more so when it is borne in mind that Goalpara 
is not a tea district, and that the great majority of its foreign borrf population are 
ordinary cultivators. Out of the 27,983 immigrants from the contiguous districts of 
Bengal, no less than 22,788 come from one district, Rangpur ; 3,609 come from 
Mymensingh; 1,217 from Kuch Behar; and 1,176 from Dacca. The return shows 
that 6,5 1 2° persons have immigrated from Behar, a circumstance which has not been 
noticed in the Deputy Commissioner’s report. On the face of it, this result seemed 
somewhat improbable, and as people in Assam often speak loosely of Behar when they 
really mean Kuch Behar, 1 thought at first that the number probably included many 
persons born in that State. I therefore again examined the schedules and found that 
in nearly all cases the exact birth district had been entered, and that the castes of the 
people in question were chiefly up-country castes. There is therefore no room for. 


Goalpara. 


Statement No. iiS, showing the distribution per i,ooo 
of persons born and of persons censused in the Goalpara 
district. 


Dorn in Goalpara. 

Censi'iEU in Goalpara. 
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Number 
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1,000. 

Dorn in 
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doubting the figures returned. Up-country men are largely employed by the zamindars Birth place, 
as chaprassies and lathials, and this may account for their presence in the district in 
• such lailje numbers.* 

% 

209. In Kamrup the emigration which has taken place differs very little from the 
Kamrup. corresponding immigration. Out of every 

Statement No. j/q, showing the distribution per 1,000 persons bom 111 the district, 27 

of persons born and of persons censused in the Kamrup were found ill Other parts of the province 

at the time of the census, while 28 
persons per !,ooo enumerated in the 
district were settlers from outside the 
district. Of the emigrants from the 
district, 2,633 were f° un d in Goalpara, 

4,680 in Darning, 2,106 in Nowgong, 

4,296 in Sibsagar, and 1,975 in Lakhim- 
pur. Of the immigrants, 10 out of every 
28 were from Goalpara, Darrang, and 
other districts of Assam, and the remaining 18 from other countries. 
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C k NsrsE d in Kamiu i*. 
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210 . The emigrants from Darrang go chiefly to Kamrup (1,045), Nowgong (1,553), 

and Sibsagar (1,086). Rut the total 


• Darrang. 

Statement No. 120 , showing the distribution per 7,000 
of persons born and of persons censused in the Darrang 
district. 


number of persons born in the district who 
leave it is very small, being only 17 
out of every 1,000. The number of 
immigrants, on the other hand, is 
considerable. Out of every 1,000 persons 
censused in the district, 38 arc settlers 
from other districts, and 146 from other 
provinces. The former includes 1,002 
persons from Goalpara, 4,680 from 
Kamrup, 3,447 f rom Nowgong, 875 
from Sibsagar, and 1,014 from Lakhim- 
pur. Most of the immigrants from 
Nowgong and many of those from Kamrup are probably cultivators, who have crossed 
the boundary and taken up land for cultivation in the Mangaldai subdivision. The remain- 
ing immigrants from other districts have in all probability gone to the sadr subdivision. 
The immigrants from other provinces are for the most part coolies recruited for the 
tea gardens of Tezpur and Bishnath. 
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Total 

1.000 
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1,000 


21 1. The proportion of emigrants from Nowgong is 43 persons per 1,000 born 

in that district. Nearly half of these 
(7,065) have gone to the Naga Hills, f 
and of the remainder, nearly half were 
censused in Darrang, 1,645 wcre found 
in Sibsagar, 704 in Kamrup, and 
smaller numbers in other districts. Of 
the persons censused in the district 
928 per 1,000 were born in it, 23 per 
1,000 have immigrated from Goalpara, 
Kamrup, Darrang, and other parts of 
Assam, and 49 from other provinces. 


Nowgong. 

Statement No. 12 /, showing the distribution per 7,000 of 
persons born and of persons censused in the Nowgong 
district. 


Horn in Nowoonm. 

C'bNst.Miii in Nowgong. 
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Number 
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Born in 

Number 
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Other countries 
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Total 
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* A forest survey was proceeding at the time, and doubtless many of the amlns employed were also natives of Bchar districts, 
t Probably nearly all are Miklrs, who live by jbtm cultivation, 
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Sibsagar. 

Statement No. 122 , showing the distribution per i.onn of 
persons born and of persons censused in the Sibsagar 
distrii t. 


212 . The principal feature in the birth place statistics for Sibsagar is the very small 

number of persons bom there who have 
emigrated, as compared with the very 
large influx of persons born elsewhere. 
Out of every 1,000 persons born in the 
district, 981 were found there when the 
census was taken, and only 19 were 
enumerated in other districts. Of this 
small number of emigrants, two-thirds were 
found in Lakhimpur, and the greater part 
of the remainder in Darrang, Nowgong, 
and the Naga Hills. Of the persons 
censused in the district, only 775 per 


Bohn in Siiisai.ak. 


( k.\sl s> II IN SlBS CtiAR. 
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1 ,000 were born there ; 


28 were settlers from other parts of Assam and 197 from other 
countries. The immigrants from other districts were chiefly from Kamrup and Lakhimpur ; 
most of the remainder were persons 'born in Goalpara, Darrang, Nowgong, and the Naga 
Hills. Out of the total number of persons born in other countries (89,963), no less than 
82,668 came from Bengal, and of these 53,688 were from the Chota Nagpur division. 
213. The number of emigrants from and immigrants into Lakhimpur is smaller than 

in the case of Sibsagar, but its total popu* 
lation being barely hatf that of the latter 
district, the proportional figures arc con- 
siderably higher. Of every 1,000 persons 
born in Lakhimpur, 971 were censused 
there and 29 in other districts, chiefly 
in Sibsagar and Darrang. Of the perso ns 
censused in the district, only 649 were 
born there, and of the remainder, 33 were 
persons born in other parts of Assam 
and 318 in other countries. This 
enormous immigration is chiefly owing 


Lakhimpur. 

Statement No. showing the distribution per 1.000 
of persons born and vj persons censused in* the Lakhtni - 
pur district. 


Bohn in Lakhimpur. 

fKNM.SMI IN I.MvIllMH R. 
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Naga Hills. 

Statement No. 124 , showing tin distribution per 1,000 of 
persons burn and of persons censused tn the Naga Hills. 


Bohn in iii» Naua Hills 


C » nhused in i ii e Nm.a HiLi.fi. 


to the rapid expansion of the tea industry, but # is also partly due to the demand 
for labour at the coal mines and on the railway. By far the greater part of the 
immigrants have been taken by the sadr subdivision, the share of the North Lakhimpur 
subdivision, wtfch is a comparatively backward tract, being insignificant. 

214. There has been very little emigration from the Naga Hills. In all, only 

1,360 persons have left the district, and 
of this number 904 were found in 
Sibsagar. There has been a good deal 
of immigration from Manipur, North 
Cachar, and Nowgong, especially from 
the latter district. The immigrants 
from Manipur are principally Kukis, 
those from North Cachar Kukis and 
Kacha Nagas, and those from Nowgong 
Mikirs. These tribes subsist by jhum 
cultivation, and are constantly on the . 
•move from one place to another. By 
the time another census takes place, it seems not improbable that a good many of them 
will have again crossed the boundary, and become once more inhabitants of the districts 
in which they were born. The other foreigners found in the district are principally 
sepoys in the regiment and military police battalion, camp followers, and traders. 
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Horn in hie Kham and Tmmi\ 1 
Hills. 


( i n st m i) i\ i iip Kham ami 
J AIM I A 1 111 I M 


Khuxiaml J.iintia Hills. 
Other dintrict* 


Kli.isi .mil J.uuli.i Hills, 
Other distiiclbul Assam, 
j Other i on ut in s 

'Total 


215 . Like the Nagas, the Khasis do not travel far from their homes ; and only 13 out Birth place. 

of every 1,000 persons born in the Khasi 
* Khasi and Jaintia Hills. , T . . TI .„ . 

and Jaintia Hills district were eensused in 

suttme.n No. u S . stoning the distribution per 1,000 „ther parts of the province. Of these, 787 

of persons born and eensused in the Khasi and , . . 

Jaintia Hills tound in Cachar were m part cultivators 

__ _ _ who had migrated to North Cachar, and 

Horn in hie Khasi amiJunih j Onmm n in mr Kham am. partly pCTSOFlS wllO WCTC Working HS COnlifS 

HILLS. Jainiia Hills, \ n 

on the road over the so-called Rengti ridge. 

ceMnHxi m vct'TJwk j i^..i m Ni'arly half the remaining emigrants 

from this district were found in Sylhct. 

Khii»i ami jaintiu H,IK 1*7 . Khas, am. Jainlia II,. Is. j SM TllC llUIllber CCnSUSCd ill OtllCT districts WaS 

Other dintr it t* .. Jd Other disturb ol Assam. 10 n 

: oth.-r., ! very small, lurning to the distribution by 
Total •• 1,000 'I Total .. .. l.ooo birth place of the persons eensused in the 

district, we find that 966 per 1,000 were 

born there, 19 were immigrants from other parts of Assam, and 15 from other countries. 

Considering that the district contains the headquarters of the Administration and a 
regiment of native infantry, the number of immigrants is by no means large. 

216. The Caro Hills is the only district remaining to be mentioned. Out of every 
Garo Hills. i ,ooo persons born in the district, 964 were 

Statement No 126, sh,r. V ng the 0 listribntion per ,.o„o eensused there and 36 ill Other districts of 

of persons born amt eensused in the (loro Hills. Assam. Of tile emigrants, 1,847 "ere found 

— — — — , - in Goalpara and 723 in the Khasi and Jaintia 

__ I! Hills. Ine remainder appear lo have been 

«—» bssi — S 55 cl,i '" y "» *“***• 0( «» 

_ I !^_ persons eensused in the district, 886 were 

Curo Hill’s .. 'n;» Garo Hills .. .. born there, 48 were immigrants from other 

other districts .. :»i other dminiU «i Ass., m. tH district s ol Assam, and 66 from other coun- 

m : tries. Ine t n tal number of immigrants 

from other parts of Assam is 5,853 and of 

these 5,194 are from one district, Goalpara. The number of foreigners from other 
countries was considerably increased, as stated elsewhere, by the presence of two parlies 
of elephant catchers in the district at the time when the census was taken. 


Statement A to u 6 t shotting the distribution per 1,000 
of persons born and eensused in the (laro Hills . 
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CHAPTER X.— CASTE, TRIBE , 6V. 

IMPERIAL TABLE XVI. 

Caste, Tribe, 217. In this chapter the tribes and castes of the people will be dealt with. The 
^ c * tot al number of castes ret urned is so large and so much information is already available 
regarding many of them, that 1 shall not attempt to describe them all in full. I shall 
cun line myself to giving such information regarding the indigenous tribes and castes as is not 
already available in standard works, such as those of Mr. Risloy, Colonel Dalton, and 
Brian Hodgson, or in the Census Report of 1881. 

218. The system of classification of the different castes, &c., is based on their 
traditional occupation, Full details of the strength of each are given in Imperial Table 
XV 1 , and a list of the different subdivisions of each caste returned, with the strength of the 
more important ones, will be iound in Provincial Table X. A list of the castes in 
each group, with the total provincial strength, is given below. Those indigenous to 
Assam are underlined. 

« 

Statement No. 27, shtru'ing the strength of the different castes returned at the Census. 


GROUP t.— MILITARY AXO DOM1XAXT. 


Aw in 

... 1 

Jit 

5 i 

Lama 

... 

3 

Bibhan 

7 () 5 

K hand a it 

3 d 2 

Man gar 

... 

3,404 

C'hhatri 

5,200 

Khas 

9 6 

Rajput 

... 

2, 7«3 

Gujar 

23 

K ha was ... 

1 1 j 

Thakur 

... 

349 

G lining 

i,i 93 

Khokhar 

1 

Thiipa 

... 

', 5 's 


GROUP 2 .— MINOR A GRJ (. ULTU R. 

1 u 



Bind 

... 22,581 

Kaibartta ... 

67 ) 3-4 

Knjbansi 


12 3 > 75 t 

Borii 

22,521 

Kcwat 


Mokuri 

... 

4 

I la Inn a Has 

|l 

1 n 

Khyrn 

«Z8 

Rirh 

... 

193 

Kalita 

... 222,606 

Koch 

2 54,056) 

Salai 

... 



Sudra 

. 7,068 

Tokar 

... 

'j£SSL 

Agar ia 

573 

Gan got a 

4 

Koiri 

• fl 

5,800 

A mat 

86 

Ghd si 

9,172 

Kol 

Ml 

2,704 

Bun war 

... 2 

Gond 

3,595 

Korwa 

i • • 

786 

Biittri 

... • 32 ,M 9 

Ho 

22 

Kurmi 

• • t 

' 2 , 57 ° 

Px dia 

57 

Kachhi 

132 

Ludhi 

HI 

18 

Bhar 

6,389 

Radar 

740 

Magh 

• H 

13 

Bhil 

65 

Kailulu 

60 

Mil 

Ml 

1,604 

Bhoc-r 

% 

45 

Kilungi 

26 

Male 

• t f 

94 

Bluiiya 

32,186 

Kalingi ... 

5 

Mil Pahariu... 

*,647 

Bliumij 

20,632 

Kandh ... 

175 

Mandat 


9 

Bind 

... 1,921 

Kapu 

17 

Murkande 


18 

Binjhii 

139 

Kaur 

198 

Maulik 


O 

OC 

Chi si 

1,824 

Khadil 

255 

Munda 


46,244 

Chain 

119 

Khairi 

3, 1 94 

Murtni 


42 

Chi sat i 

8 

Kharia 

3,368 

Nigbansi 


536 

Clnro 

... 176 

„ Kharwir ... 

4,509 

Nigesar 


141 

1 )hunuk 

3 ! 5 

Khatik 

9 

Ncwir 


< 560 

Dhenuir 

38 

Kirar 

2 

Orion 


17,736 

Dhori 

3 

Kisan 

418 

Pdhiri 


913 
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Pargha 

... 

! 3 

Rautia 

... 

70» 

Sardk 

53 

Parwdri 

V 

6 

Sadgop 

... 

8.,(, 

Savar .. 

. 684 

Raj u 

... 

50 

Saini 

... 

2 

Sotwdr 

. 1 

Rdjwdr 

... 

5,3 r >o 

San thal 

... 

23,220 

Snd ha 

0 

Teli 

ngd 

... 

393 


Uppard 

• • • 

29 



GROUP 

3 .— ‘CATTLE 

nREEDI 

'RS AND GR. 

\ZIERS. 


Oodld 

... 

•• 

• 31.089 


Rujbhar 

... 

... i,mS6 




GROUP 4 — 

-FIELD 

LAIiOURERS. 



Dhdkar 

• 

*5 

Dhangar 

•• 

293 

Musa liar 

16,667 



GROUP (J. — FOREST A A 

D //If/. TRIPES. 


Abor 

... 

223 

Lain ng 


5M23 

K at lid Naga 

... <),mNo 

Akd 


*4 

Lusha i 

... 

£ 57 

Keylmmd „ 

l . 593 

Chutiyd 

Ml 

87,69! 

Lyngam 

... 

jA+z 

Lhotd ,, 

... 2 2,69 1 

Da fid 

• • • 

T p 1 37 

Mahal id 

. . . 

5,0 ij 

Naked 

595 

Delid n 

• 

870 

Manipuri 

... 

7 ',328 

Rongma ,, 

... 7,865 

Dyko 


C73 

M <•<•!■ 

... 

70,201 

Sr md 

... 5,167 

Gdro 


1 ‘O' 754 

Mikir 

,,, 

04,820 

Nagd (unsprei 

lird) 6,526 

Hajong 


Mil 

Miri 

... 

37,430 

Total A \tga 

... roj t o> S5 

Hojdi 


3.7«° 

Mislmii 

... 

-liz. 

Rabhd 

... (,,,,771 

Jaladhn 

Ml 

6 .3' 1 

Moran 


5,8 1 2 

So Ian rm id 

374 

Kdclmri 

• • t 

243.378 

An garni 


26,906 

Svntrng 

••• 5 '<739 

Khdsi 

M| 

1 1 7,8q: 

Ao 


21,360 

Tipprrah 

... S,(>59 

Kuki 


lS ,70° 

Kabui N 

^agd 

... 302 

Tot Id 

... 6,296 

Khambu 



... 1 17 


Tharu 

~ . 

43 

Limbu 

. 

. . 

... ',044 


Vakha 

... 

5 


Brahman 


Fakir ... 


Aghori 

Atit 


Kdyastha 


GROUP 7.— PRIESTS. 

♦ ... 97,001 Barna Brdhman ... ... 5, 

GROUP <S'. — DEVOTEES. 

.. 15S Bairagi ... 4,803 Baishnah (unspecified) 86 

... 22 Kabirpanthi ... 21 Kamayat ... 13 

... 37 Rdmdnandi ... 29 Sannyasi .** *227 

Uddsi ... ... ... 39 

GROUP 10. — GENEALOGISTS. 

Bhat ... ... ... 1,275 

GROUP 11.— WRITERS. 

, ... 92,395 Karan ... ... I 

GROUP 12.— ASTROLOGERS. 
fianak ... ... 23,739 

GROUP 13.— PHYSICIANS. 

Baklya ... ... 4,698 


Caste, Tribe 
&c. 


2 B 2 
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Caste, Tribe, 

&c. 


GROUP 14.— MUSICIANS AND BALLAD RECITERS. 


Dholi 

... 

mi 

Kavvdli 

.. 

263 

Chukar 

... 

2 

Kathak 

t 

2 

Gorait 


! ,533 

Turdha 


600 


GROUP 

15.— DANCERS 

AND SINGERS. 



Nat 

... 

4, 26 1 

Bhdtiyfi 

... 

24 



GROUP 17.— 

TRADERS. 



Agarwdl 

2,325 

Jaisw&l 

... 2 

Md.hu ri 

20 

Agrahari ... 

6 

Kalapuri 

... II 

Oswfil 

*,352 

Aguri 

104 

Kumti 

• • • 2 

Parwdl 

1 

Biiniit 

2,801 

Kasanv&ni 

... 12 

Rasat 

1 

Bdis Bdnifi 

2 

Khatri 

... 226 

Sardogi 

246 

Bhagwat 

3 

Mahcsri 

259 

Vaisya 

3 > 7*3 


Sarnakdr 


Bhdndari 


Kami 


Sutradhar 


Kdnsfiri 


lialwai ... 
GROUP 27.- 


'GROUP 20 .— GOLDSMITHS. 

^ Subarnabanik 

Sonar ... ... 3,861 

GROUP 21 .— BARBERS, 

N&pit ... ... 3 2,989 

... 48 Hajam 

GROUP 22 .— BLACKSMITHS. 

Kflmflr ... ... 29,654 

... 120 Loh&r 

GROUP 23 .— CARPENTERS AND TURNERS. 

... ... 16,731 Diirhi 

GROUP 24.— BRASS AND COPPERSMITHS. 

... 41 Mori ft 

GROUP 25 .— TAILORS. 

Ddmi (Darzi) ... ... 1,021 

GROUP 20 .-GRAIN-PARCHERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 
Mayara (Madak) ... 1,625 

... 932 Kandu 


-IS 


1,393 


7.388 


419 


1,68 1 


2 ) 3 2 9 


-DRUG PREPARERS, BETEL-LEAF DEALERS, GARLAND AND LEAF-PLATE 
MAKERS. 


Gandhabanik 

... 

6^5 

Phulm&li (Mdldkur) 

••• 960 

Bdri 

" 216 

Benito 

... 344 Tdmbuli 

137 


GROUP 28.- 

-WEAVERS, 

CALENDERERS, AND DYERS. 


Jug* 

177,746 

Kapdli 

II 

51 

**■ ! I ,°°2 

Chhipd 

35 

Mehrd 

... 71 Pdtwd 

... 719 

Joldhd 

... 2,180 

Pan 

... 20,106 Samosi 

... 1 13 

Koshtfi 

14 

Pdtor 

... 820 Tatwa 

... 22 



GROUP 29 .* 

-WASHERMEN. 



Dhoba 

2.4,299 

‘ 


Dhobi ... 

••• *3,693 
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Gareri 


Hird 


L&heri 


CROUP 30.— COTTON CLEANERS. 

Dhunid ... ... 13 

GROUP 31.— SHEPHERDS AND WOOL-WEAVERS. 
••• 624 Gadarid ... 

GROUP 32. — OIL - PRESSERS. 

Tcli ... ... 3 5,624 

GROUP 33.— POTTERS. 

10,065 Kumar ... 

GROUP 34 {a).— BANGLE-MAKERS. 

••• 22 Sankhdri ... 

GROUP 35.— SALT, WORKERS. 


Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


2 5 > 44 1 


Nunid... ... 

GROUP 36.— LIME-BURNERS. 

Mukhi .. 

Chundri (Haiti) ... 

GROUP 33.— GOLD-WASHERS. 

Jhoru 

GROUP 39.— IRON-SMELTERS. 
Asura (Agorid) ... 


6,993 

2.361 

33 

"7 

5i3 


GROUP 40.— FISHERMEN, BOATMEN, PA LKI-BEA RERS, COONS, &C. 


Datiyd 

.. 898 

Mdliimal 

58,100 

Mdhdra ... 

6,262 

Dom (Fiitni) 

205,053 

MAlo (JhAlo) 

20,068 

Nainasudra (C hands'll) 

« 80,579 



Tiyar 

... 

2 37 

Bdgdi 

8,094 

Khatwc 

7 

Muriuri 

7 

Ghdtwal ... 

3,329 

Mdnjlii 

4,766 

Pod 

29 

Kdhdr 

5,442 

Mdlldh ... 

1,490 

Surahiyd 

823 


GROUP 41.— DISTILLERS AND TODDY-DRAWERS . 


ShAhA 


KalwAr 

Pftsi 


709 

3,573 


5».97i 

ShcgAdi 

Sunri 


26 

!05 


ChAmAr (JaiswAr) 
KhArol 


DosAdli 


GROUP 42.— BUTCHERS. 

KasAi ... ... 6 

GROUP 43.— LEATHER-WORKERS. 

... 17,879 Much! 

II Madgi ... 26 SArki 

GROUP 44.— VILLAGE WATCHMEN. 

,.. 7,097 KotAl 


■ 0,337 

101 


■5 
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GROUP 45.— SCAVENGERS. 


Bhuinmdli 

5 , 0 , 94 ° 

Hdri 

13,620 

Ldlbegi 

... ... 187 

Mehtar ... 1 ... 

748 


GROUP 40.— GRINDSTONE-MAKERS and stone-quarriers. 



Bhdskar 

... 2 



GROUP 47.— EARTII-WORKERS AND STONE-DRESSERS. 


Bcldir 

573 

Kord 

4,669 


GROUP 49.— MAT-MAKERS 

AND CANE-SPLITTERS. 


Pat id 

3.508 

Patial 

209 

Karan gd 

34 

Mang 

12 

Mahili 

... ... 3,606 

Turi 

8,240 


GROUP 51.— HUNTERS 

AND FOWLERS, &C. 


Gandapal 

i ,955 

Mirshikdri 

421 

Bdhelid 

... ... I 2 g 

Gulgulid 

20 

Birhor 

73 

Pardhiu 

4 


Sumnvdr 

54 



GROUP 52.— MISCELLANEOUS AND DISREPUTABLE LIVERS. 



Besyd 

... 91 


Gandharp 

... ... 6 

Kan jar 

8 


GROUP 54.— JUGGLERS, SNAKE-CHARMERS, AND ANIMAL EXHIBITORS. 
Bediyfi ... ... 1,005 


GROUP 55.- -NON-INDIAN ASIATIC RACES. 


£ 

c 

**< 

'53,528 

Slickh 

Aiton ... 


Siddiki 

Khdmjanj* 

_35 

Singpho 

Khdtnti 

3,040 

Turung 

Nord 


Ansari 

Phdkidl 

5^5 

Armenian 

Shdn 

• I £ 2 i 

Bhutid 


Saiad ... 12,127 


hmzii 

Biloch (Lund) ... 

1 

4,789 

Chinese ... 

5 

',469 

Jew 

5 

3 °' 

Kdbuli 

35 

81 

Moghal 

2,126 

9 

Pdtlian 

13,088 

i ,503 

Qureshi 

1,356 

Uzbcc 

2 



GROUP 56. — MIXED ASIATIC RACES. 
Dodnid ... 7 J 5 


GROUP 57.— NON- ASIATIC RACES. 


Abyssinian •• 1 

American .. 24 

Australian .. 2 

Austrian .. 3 

Canadian .. 4 

Danish *•» 3 


Dutch 

1 

English 

1,381 

European ••• 

237 

French ... 

9 

German 

14 

Goanese 

3 


Italian ... 2 

New Zealander ... 1 

Norwegian , ••• 3 

Portuguese ... 8 

Spanish ... I 

Swede J 
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GROUP 0 $. — EURASIANS. 
Eurasian ... 383 

('•ROUP ’)9 , — ( HRISTIAN CONVERTS. 
Native Christian ... ] yyrzfi 


GROl P 00. PERSONS ENUMERATED PV NATION AI l TV . 

Assamt-sf ... 948 Matak ... 8 j 4 

Bengali ... 202 Hindustani ... 13 Nipuli 

6 <j Madias! ... 59 j l'„„jal,i 

••• 3 Singhalese 


Briilimo 

Burmese 


1 Maruthi 


Sikh 


97 


l T riya 


, 2 5 i 


GROUP 61. — UNSPECIFIED AND INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED. 
Aboriginal ... ,81 Hindu ... 53,, KanaujiA 


l 'l °7 


'99 


Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


GROUP I. — Military and Dominant. 

219- The castes included under this head are all foreign, unless it maybe that some 
of fhe Kdchdri and Manipuri converts to Hinduism are included in the caste described as 
Chhatri or Kshettnya. It is unnecessary to mention all the castes in detail ; it will suffice 
to say that the group includes Nipal castes, such as the Mangar (3,404) and Gurung 
( l > l 93 )> which Sir Charles Reid describes as' the true fighting class of Gurkhas’. U 
includes also the up-country Riijput, Jut, and Gujar, and the Khandait or Swordsman of 
Orissa. The Gurkhas, of course, are chiefly found in the local regiments and military 
police battalions. The Khandait, on the other hand, has exchanged his sword for the 
hoe, and those found in Assam have immigrated, not as lighting men, but in order to 
work as coolies on tea gardens. 

One entry in this group requires explanation. Many Gurkhas when asked what their 
caste is, answer ‘ Thapa and this word frequently appeared in the census schedules. 
It is not really a caste, but is rather a family name common to several castes, — the 
Khas, Mangar, &c. As, however, I had no means of ascertaining the real caste of persons 
thgs described, I thought it best to enter them simply as Thapas. 


GROUP 2 .— Minor Agriculivral. 

220 .. This is the most numerous group in the scheme. It contains the great bulk of 
the Hindu cultivators of Assam, and also a large proportion of the immigrants who have 
come to work on tea gardens. 1 will take the indigenous castes first, and will then 
refer briefly to those which are foreign to the province. 

The Bdruis are cultivators of the betel vine. They belong to the Nava-Sakha Group, 
but art? not contented with their rank as such, nor even with 
their euphemistic title Lntdbaidya, and they now' claim to 
be Kdyasthas. With a view to proving their claims to this 
rank, they often pay large sums for Kayastha brides and 
describe themselves gs Kuyasthas in documents and on every 
possible occasion. The figures for 1881 show that on that 
occasion a considerably larger number succeeded in thus 
misdescribing themselves in the Census schedules than at the 
present enumeration. Srotriya Brahmans act as their priests 
and preside at their religious ceremonies. The Bdruis are 
numerous in the district ot Sylhet only. 


Barui. 

Statement No. 12S. showing the 
• strength and distribution of the 
Bdruis. 


DIrtrici, 

1891. 

18H1. 

Cachar .. .. 1 

1,031 

83A 

Sylhet ,. 

21,274 

4,092 

Other di*trtct« 

1 

270 

2 

Total 

22,681 

*420 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


Bor id caste. 


District. 

1891. 

1881. 

Ciu.har 

21 


Sylhet 

22 

•• 

Goalpara > . . 

08 

484 

Kamrup 

m 

1,419 

Darning 

8,568 

8,002 

Nowgong 

11,612 

9,674 

Sibsagar 

5,319 

2,791 

T^ikhimpur 

941 

8,066 

Naga Hills 

1 


Khasl and Jalntla 
Hills. 

.... 

2 

Total 

22,521 

ll0,438 


221 . The Boridis an agricultural caste, which is generally said to be composed of 
the offspring of Brdhman widows and their descendants. 

Boria - As a matter 0 f fact, it appears to include all manner of 

outcastcs, not only of Brahmans, but of Ganaks also j it includes the offspring of widows, 
statement No. 12Q showing the of persons of those castes who marry within the prohibited 
dMu ““ degrees ol relationship, and ol bastards. The caste is still 
being recruited from outside, and existing members of the 
caste admit into their community persons born under 
the circumstances just mentioned. The BoriAs often 
euphemistically style themselves ‘Sud’, whereby they, 
claim relationship with the expounder of the Puranas of 
that name, who was himself born of a Brahman widow. 
The caste is peculiar to the Brahmaputra Valley, and 
only a very small number of persons belonging to it are 

found elsewhere. The total strength of the caste has increased by about ioper cent, 
during the past ten years. The distribution by districts has, however, changed a good 
deal. The prevalent occupation is agriculture. 

222. Whether the Kewats are of the same origin as the Kaibarttas or not is perhaps 

an open question. In Bengal and the Central Provinces the 
Kew#t ’ Kewats subsist chiefly by fishing, but in Assam they rank as 

a superior Sudra caste, of which by far the greater number live by agriculture. They are 
found chiefly in the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley proper, and, like the KalitAs, are 
divided into a number of functional sub-castes. I he main division is between the HAlwA 
and the JdliyA, — the cultivating and fishing Kewats. The former largely predominate, the 
latter being found in any numbers in Sylhet and Kamrup only. Those in the former 
district are probably nearly all immigrants from Bengal. In Kamrup 557 persons are 
returned as Mfili Kewats, and a few are also shown as Teli Kewats. In Nowgong and 
Sibsagar we find Kumar Kewats, and in Darrang and Sibsagar Dhobd Kewats, but it 
is doubtful whether these are true sub-castes. In Tezpur they are said to be a true 
sub-caste of Kewat, who were employed as washermen in the time of the Ahom Rajas ; 
but in the Mangaldai subdivision of the same district it is stated that these people are 
simply Dhobas who have misdescribed themselves as Kewats. In Nowgong it is reported 
that all artizafts belonging to this caste are included in the general term Saru Kewat. 
In the same district there is a sub-caste called Uttori, which consists of persons who 
have renounced agriculture and assumed the sacred thread. 

There has been aif increase in the number of Kewats returned in each district except 
staUmnt No. ,3 0, shoving th. Kamrup, where, however, 32,468 persons have been returned 
strength and distribution of th> as Kaibartta, against none in 1 88 1 . If these be added to the 
Kevat mi* * persons shown as Kewat above, the number in that district 

will be 54,707, or 1,504 more than in 1881. The increase 
in the other districts is greater than that in the total native 
born population ; and from this it may perhaps be inferred tbit 
the caste is being recruited to a small extent from others 
which are socially inferior to it. The suggestion is d«fu|p 
bv those concerned, but it is difficult to find any 
explanation for the increase. The Kewats permit divoroii 


Pi STRICT. | 

1891, 

1881. 

Kamrup «• 

12,289 

68,308 

Darrang .. 

14,289 

18,970 

Nowgong 

90,658 

17,896 

Sibsagar .. 

90,616 

17, 7M 

Lakhimpur 

9,467 

684 

Other districts .. 

* 1,096 

886 

Total 

0U29 

104,876 


<4 - w . Vi , 

* and widow remarriage, although both practices are said to be gradually dying. out .: 1 
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223. The Kaibarttas are found chiefly in Sylhet and Kamrup, but a few are also Caste, Tribe, 


Kaibartta. 


# Statement . No. /.?/, showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Kaibartta caste. ^ 


scattered over the other plains districts. The only 
point to notice regarding their distribution is that 
22,468 persons have been returned as Kaibartta in 
Kamrup against none at the last census. The reason 
for this appears to be, as already stated, that all 
Kaibarttas were then shown under one head with Kewats 
in the districts of the. Brahmaputra Valley proper. 
It is not improbable that many of these persons really are 
Kewats, but in the return for the present census they 
have been entered under the designation recorded in the 
enumerators’ schedules. Two subdivisions are recorded, — * 
IMlwA and JAliyA. Of the total number of Kaibarttas, 
33>473 returned no subdivision; of the remainder, 18,594 
are described as belonging to the fishing and 15,162 
to the cultivating subdivision. 

224. Closely connected with the Kaibarttas arc the HAlwA Das of Sylhet. In fact, 
H j Mr. Risley treats the HAlwA DAs of Bengal as a sub-caste 

of Kaibartta. In Sylhet, however, they occupy a much 
higher position than in Bengal, and have already almost attained the position which 
Mr. Risley predicts that they will eventually reach in that province. He says : i( The 
HulwA Kaibarttas art; usually allowed to smoke in the same hookah with members of the 
Nava-SAkha ; and this fairly marks their position as standing first below that group. 
The same privilege is not accorded to the JaliyA Kaibarttas. At present Brahmans 
will not take water from the hands even of the HAlwA sub-caste ; but it seems likely, as 
time goes on, that this sub-caste will rise in social estimation, and will altogether sink 
the Kaibartta, so that eventually it is possible that they may succeed in securing a 
place with the Nava-SAkha.” 


&c. 


■ - 

— 

— 

DlHlNK 1. 

1801. 

1881. 

Cachnr 

flRft 

1R2 

Sylhet 

40.011 

3.1,107 . 

finalpara 

1.806 

1.SU 

Kamrup 

32,4(18 


Darning 

‘21(1 


Nowgong 

U7 

.... 

Sibaagnr 

r.«7 


Lakhimpur 

*2 *2 


Other dUtrli ts 

2 

1 21 

Total 

07.324 

37.161 


Now, in Sylhet a great deal of this has already come to pass. The HAlwA DAs have 
succeeded in effecting a severance not only from the fishing Kaibarttas, but also from the 
members of that caste who have only recently taken to cultivation. Their water is drinkable 
by all classes except Brahmans and the widows of Bnlhmans and Kiiyasthas — a 
distinction which is not generally accorded to them in Bengal, and the origin of which 
fe accounted for as follows : Ballal Sen’s son was away from home, and, wishing for his 
immediate return, the Raja offered to grant any request that might be made by the 
person who should bring him back the same day. Some Kaibarttas succeeded in doing 
this, and asked in return that their water might be made drinkable by the higher castes. 
Having given his promise, Ballal Sen was compelled to comply with their petition; 
but in order to save as much of his kingdom as possible from this contamination, he 
directed that the order should only apply to the HAlwA DAs of Sylhet and Cachar.* 
Their position is much higher than that of the ordinary Kaibartta, and they may fairly claim 
to rank next to, if not as high as, the Nava-SAkha group. But they claim much more than 
this, and assert that they are Sudras or KAyasthas. Their pretensions arc helped by the 
success in life which has attended their leading members ; and to further advance their 
claims, they are in the habit of taking KAyastha and Baidya girls in marriage. In 
1 such cases, however, the girl loses her caste ; and although she is allowed to enter the 
cook-room of her parents, and even touch their water, food cooked by her is not 
eaten by her relatives. In this respect a distinction is drawn between the DAs and 
.the BArui and KAmAr — the two castes of the Nava-SAkha group, the members of which 
V tfe addicted to the same form of hypergamy. A KAyastha girl who is married to a man 
ofeither oh these castes may still cook food for her parents. 


k;.: 


SC 


• The water of their Brlhman:U not In use, m the Hitter is said to be e MM, 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


As already noted, the caste is found principally in the Sylhet district, the number 

statement No, 132, showing the strength and returned elsewhere being inconsiderable. There 
distribution of the Hiilwd Dus caste l „ . 1 „ . • . n „ , , 

has been a vast increase since 1881, the reason 
for which appears to be that bn that occasion 
a large number of persons belonging to this 
caste returned themselves as Kiiyasthas. On this 
occasion greater pains were taken to secure the 
entry of the true caste, and the second caste 
column often furnished a clue, when a wrong entry 
was made' in the column showing the main caste. 


DlbTKIC 1. 

1*91. 

1 18H1. 

Cachar 

1,243 

335 

Sylhet 

140,090 


Goalpara 

1,021 

.... 

Other district* .. 

277 

[ 

20 

Total 

143,536 



102,420 


225. The Kalitds are found only the valley of the Brahmaputra.* Their history 
is unknown, and very little credence can be given to the 
legends which have been invented to account for their name 
and origin. One account is that they are the descendants of the Kshettriyas who fled 
from the wrath of Parasurdma,f and, throwing away their sacred thread, concealed 
their caste, from which circumstance they were called Kul-lupta or Kalitd. Another 
suggestion is that they are Kiiyasthas who have been degraded for taking to 
cultivation, — a view which derives its main support from the fact that the Kiiyastha 
settlers of the time of the Biiro Bhuiya are known to have intermarried with them. 
Buchanan says that they were formerly the priests of the Bodo; and in this statement 
he has been followed by Hodgson.} A more plausible hypothesis is that they are 
the descendants of the earliest Aryan $ invaders who entered Assam before the existing 
profession castes of Bengal had been formed. In Manu’s list of mixed castes we find 
mention of the * important aboriginal or race castes, such as the Chanddls and the 
Kaibarttas, but no reference is made to the profession castes which arc now found in 
most parts of India,— the Kiiyasthas, the Baidyas, and the castes of the Nava-Siikha group. 
The inference which Mr. R. C. Duttdraws|| from' this circumstance is that in Manu’s time 
the only caste distinctions known were those of the four main castes and of the different 
aboriginal tribes, and that the professions were then practised simply as professions, and 
had not at that time been formed into the distinct castes which subsequently replaced 
three out of the four main castes of Manu. Now, what is the present position of caste 
in the Brahmaputra Valley? We have the Brdhman and the Kalita, and we have also 
the different race castes, that is to say we have the castes of Manu, except that the 
Kalitd takes tjre place of the Kshettriya, Vaisya, and Sudra. The modern profession 
castes, which 'have taken the place of the Kshettriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras in other 
parts of India, are none of them found here. There are, of course, gardeners, barbers, 
potters, blacksmiths, &c., but the persons following these occupations do not constitute 
separate castes : the oilman is generally a Kewat; the potter a Kalitd, a Kewat, or a 
Chanddl ; the barber is usually a Kalitd; and so for all the rest. The profession castes 
are non-existent, and the only portion of the population of the Brahmaputra Valley which 
corresponds to them are the Kalitds. How they got this name, and how all Hindus, 
except the Brdhmans, were thus classed together, I cannot say. But it seems not unlikely 
that ihe term was at first used to indicate nationality rather than caste. The paucity 
of the numbers of the early Aryan invaders, their isolation, and possibly also 
the levelling influence of Buddhism, would all tend to cause them to drop such caste 
distinctions as may have existed at the time of their immigration and unite as a common 
nationality in the midst of the aboriginal tribes which surrounded them, whose numbers.; 

. '■'/Ay' 

« There are Kalitd* in Sambhalpur and the Tributary Mahal* of Chota Nagpur, but the homonym appear* to be accidental. Mr. Rfcfojrjfoif 1 >; 
opinion that the latter are simply Orh Chase* under another name. ■ ' 3 

t The same fable l* repeated by the Koch and Mecb a* accounting for their present lowly position and as giving colour to their Claims W gfetyfeW v 
a high place In the Hindu caste system on their conversion to that religion. 0 

$ But Hodgson added that the Kalitas are a *ub<aste of Koch, which they most certainly are not * • , 

I I use the word in its most general sense, as a convenient way of distinguishing the Hindu* from the Dra vidian* and other rtets, 

II I Ancient India *, toI* IU« page 151, ' ‘ ' ' 
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THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 


ill 


far exceeded their own. Less than two and a half centuries ago, the chronicler of Mir Caste, Tribe, 
Jumla’s invasion described the inhabitants of Upper Assam as consisting of two races — 
the Ahom and Uie Kalibi, ; and it seems clear from his description that the latter 
term was used to indicate the Aryan settlers, as distinguished from the less intelligent 
but more courageous hill tribes, and especially from the Ahoms, who were then the 
dominant race. 

226. The Kalitas occupy a high position among the indigenous castes of the Brahma- 
putra Valley, and rank next to the Brahmans and Ganaks.* Although they arc mainly 
of Aryan extraction, it seems not unlikely that there have from time to time been admis- 
sions into the castes from outside. Just as in the Surma Valley the Bilruis, Sh/ihus, 

HalwA Dils, and others claim to rank as Kayasthas, so in the Brahmaputra Valley do 
other castes endeavour to obtain recognition as Kalibis. 1 have explained elsewhere 
how the Duliya Jugis have recently endeavoured to raise themselves to this level ; 
and it is not uncommon for the Bar Kewat (the Halwa Dils of the Brahmaputra Valley) 
to try to pass himself off as a Saru Kalita. Apart from these, there are several functional 
subdivisions of the Kalibi caste, the true position of which is doubtful. These are the 
Kumilr Kalita, the Mali Kalita, the Nat Kalita, and the Bez Kalita. Some assert that 
these are not Kalitils at all, and have no title to describe themselves as such, while others 
say that they are true Kalitas, who have degraded themselves by taking to the occu- 
pations which their names denote. On the whole, the evidence is in favour of their being 
Kalitils, but it seems not unlikely that persons of other castes have also gained admission 
jo these lower tirades. These different artisan sections seem to be much on the same 
level, and intermarriage is said to be permitted amongst them. They often describe 
themselves as Saru Kalitil instead of by their occupational name, and are thus 
distinguished from the belter class Kalitas, who call themselves Bar Kalitil and who 
never intermarry with the artisan subdivisions of the caste. The strength and distribution 
of each subcaste are shown in statement No. 133. 


Statement No. 133 , showing the strength and distribution of the Kalitas 


District. 

liar Kalit.l 

Saru 

Kalitft. 

Kumar 

Kalitil. 

Mali 

Kalit-L 

Nat 

Kuiitn. 

He/ 

Kalita. 

Kalitil. 

unspecified. 

Total 1891. 

Total 18$ 1. 

Goalpara 


3°5 

3 

... 

... 

... 

6,163 

‘>•797 

1 1,299 

Kamrup 

i °.5 >3 


480 

5 °+ 

.1 

751 

1 1 7 ,lC >4 

129,939 

140.923 

Darrang 

7,289 

i >775 

260 

I 

132 

..37; 

8,641 

19,470 

24,460 

Nowgong ... 

9 , 3 8 4 

r >35 

1,208 

... 

642 

1 

1 ^ 

12,l64 

24* (, 34 

23. 144 

Sibsagar 

14,606 

2,858 

2,121 

... 

1,08 1 

1 ! 

! **’ 

13,209 

34475 

33 . 8 I 2 

lakhimpur ... 

2,239 

425 

9 

... ! 

136 

1 

1,884 

4/»94 

7.742 

Other districts 

31 

8 

... 

••• 

... 

12 

146 

197 

12,480 

Total 

47,388 

6,522 

4,081 

505 

| 2,602 

1 3.137 

i 59 > 37 ‘ 

222,606 

253,860 


The decrease in Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, and Lakhimpur is probably due to 
stricter enumeration, as it was stated in the Report on the Census of 1881 that the 
large increase then shown was possibly owing to a large number of Roches having 
returned themselves as Kalit&s, The increase in Nowgong and Sibsagar is moderate. 
The difference in the figures recorded under other districts is due to 12,210 persons in 
Sylhet having been shown as Kalitas, against only 77 the P resen t census. Although 
the number of Kalitds shows a decrease, as compared with 1881, it is greater by 24 per 
<?ent, than in*i 872 , when the number returned was 179,060. 

« Xb«y arc Inferior to the KA/ostha*, but the latter arc scarcely natives of the Brahmaputra Valley, 


a c a 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


Khyens. 


227. The Khyens belong to Bengal rather than Assam, and are here fonnd only in 
two districts, Goalpara and Kamrup, where they number 814^ 
and 64 respectively. They were not shown separately in 

1881, but in 1872 their number was returned as 776 in Goalpara and 77 in Kamrup. 
It is generally thought that they are allied to the Koch or Rdjbansi. 

In Rai Gutiabhiram Baruah’s ‘ Asam Buranji it is stated that Raja Niladhwaj, 
who overthrew the Pal dynasty in Kamarupa, was of the Khyen race ; but he does not 
state his authority for this conclusion. Mr. Risley identifies the Khyen or Khydn 
with the Kalitd, but although they frequently describe themselves as Khyen Kalitds it 
seems doqbtful whether there is any real connection with that caste. 

228. The first mention of the Koch of which 1 am aware is in 1 198 A. D., when 
Bakhtiyar Ghilji conquered Bengal and invaded Tibet. The 
historian says that at that time North Bengal was peopled 

by the Koch, Mcch, and Thdru tribes, whose features were described as Mongolian*! 
Hodgson also classes them as such,} and says : 

The physical type of the Koch as contrasted with that of the Hindu is palpable, but not so as 
compared with that of the Bodo and Dhimal .... I can attest the entire conformity of the 
physiognomy of all, and of the creeds and customs of this remnant with those of other aborigines 


Koch. 


around them. 

And again, when giving certain measurements of the 
Racial affinities. I 

head and body, — 

A young man named Birna, a Bodo, has been selected to represent his nation, and through it 
the Dhimals and Kochos also, for the traits of face and form are so nearly alike in all that neither 
pen nor pencil could satisfactorily set them apart. 


Similarly, we read in the Dacca Blue Book$ that “the Koch possess the prominent 
cheek bones, flat features, and narrow and oblique eyelids of the Mongolian variety 
of the human species. ” The religion and customs of the Koch, as described by 
Buchanan, correspond very closely with those of the various Bodo tribes, while the 
language of the PAni Koch is very nearly allied to GAro.|| 

On the other hand, Colonel Dalton argues^ that the Koch is Dravidian, his opinion 
being based on their colour, the thickness of their lips, and their angular facial line. Mr. 
Risley agrees with Colonel Dalton’s view, and sums up his conclusions as follows.** 

A comparison of these opinions with my own observations and with the average cephalic, 
nasal, and naso-malar indices of the caste ascertained by a large numberjof actual measurements 
seems to me to warrant the conclusion that the Koch, R&jbansi, Paliya Desi, and other varieties, 
by whatever names they are called, are descended from a Dravidian stock, which may probably have 
occupied the \fcdley of the Ganges at the time of the Aryan advance into Bengal. Driven forward 
by this incursion into the swamps and forests of Northern and North-eastern Bengal, the tribe 
were here and there brought into contact with the Mongoloid races of the Lower Himalayas and 
of the Assam border, and their type may have been affected to a varying degree by intermixture with 
these people. But, on the whole, Dravidian characteristics predominate among them over Mongolian. 

It seems impossible that so accurate an observer as Brian Hodgson should have 
been mistaken in saying so positively that the Koch who came under his personal 
observation were Mongolian, while it is still more unlikely that a mistake in classifying the 
cases before him could have been made by Mr. Risley, who substitutes actual measurement 
for mere personal impressions. How, then, are these conflicting opinions to be accounted 
for ) The solution, I think, is to be found in the fact that the Bengal Koch, or 
Rajbdnsi of to-day, is a mixed race. Dr. Hunter says that it is almost certain that some 
of the lower fishing castes of Eastern Bengal have adopted the sounding appellation of 
Rajbdnsi, instead of their proper name of Tiyar ;ff and this being so, it would seem that 


* Page 53. The name statement It made In Robinson's 1 Assam \ page 19a 
t * Tabaqat i NAcIrl*, afiud Bloch man n, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, page 339. 

X * Essays relating to Indian Subjects voL 1 , pages 113 and 154. 
t Cage 7. 

B It is, however, not eertAln that these people belong to the Koch tribe, They may hi Garoi in process of conversion*, 
% ‘Ethnology*, page 90. 

** ‘ Castes and Tribes ’, voJ. I, page 493. 

ft Hunter's 'Statistical Account of Kuch Debar/ V q 1, X, pap 34/4 
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some observers have had before them members of the tribe showing traces of a Caste, Tribe, 
Dravidian origin, while others have judged of all by specimens descended from a 
Mongolian stock. 

The question is to which of these stocks the original Koch belonged. Buchanan, 
who was the first English writer on the subject, considered the PAni Koch, who are admit- 
tedly Mongolian, to be the primitive type ; and the theory of a Mongolian origin is corrobo- 
rated by the description of the tribe seven centuries ago as given by the Musalman 
historian of Bakhtiyar Ghilji’s invasion, and by the fact that the Pani Koch arc the only 
members of the tribe still speaking a non-Aryan language. The same conclusion might 
perhaps be supported by the close alliance which subsisted for centuries between the 
Mech and Koch tribes,— -an alliance which involved intermarriage between the two tribes 
in the royal family itself, and by the fact that the lineal descendants of this family, 
the Darrang and Beltola Rajas, have unmistakeably Mongolian features. Ralph bitch, 
who visited the Koch kingdom in the 1 6 th century, says, “ The people have ears which 
be marvellous great, of a span long, which they draw out by devices when they be young, 
a practice which is still common amongst the Mongolian Garos, although it has now been 
abandoned by the Koch. 

But whatever may have been the racial affinities of the original Koch tribe, there 
can be no doubt that the present Koch of Assam belong to the Mongolian rather 
than to the Dravidian stock. 

• In Bengal the Riijbansi- Koch have been proved by Mr. Risley’s enquiries to be more 
nearly allied to the Dravidians, but the circumstances in Assam are quite different. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the tribe which gave its name to the heteroge- 
neous horde now known as Koch or Rajbansi, in Bengal it has mixed so much 
with the Dravidian races around it that its physical type would in any case have partaken 
largely of the Dravidian element. In Assam, on the other hand, the tribe, which* 
though dominant, was always numerically small, has been surrounded by Mongolian 
tribes, with which it has not only intermarried, but which it has absorbed in numbers 
large enough to swamp its origin il characteristics, even if these at first were purely 
Dravidian. The name in Assam is no longer that of a tribe, but rather of a Hindu caste, 
into which all converts to Hinduism from the different tribes, Kachan, Garo, Hajong, 

Ldlung, Mikir, &c\, — are admitted on conversion. In Assam, therefore, it seems, for the 
present at any rate, desirable to treat the Koch as allied to the Bodo, and through them 


as a branch of the Mongolian stock. 

* 229 . Although there is no doubt that many of the Bodo tribes rose in turn to power 

at some previous period of their career, the Koch alone 
Historical sketch. have traditions which merit the name of history.* The 

seat qf their kingdom was KAmarupa, a country comprising North-Eastern Bengal 
and Lower Assam, and famed in Hindu mythology as a sacred place, favoured by 
the gods, abounding in temples and sacred shrines, and especially celebrated 
as being the place where K/tmdeo, the Indian Cupid, recovered his form after being turned 
to ashes by Siva, and as containing the temple of KAmAkhya,t the goddess of 
sexual desire. 

The early history of K Amaru pa is only dimly set forth in passing references 
in the Jogini Tantra, the KAlika Puran, and other religious books, which contain 
little more than long lists of kings and accounts of their dealings with the gods. The 
first Jcing we read of is Mahirang DAnab, who ruled at Gauhali, then known as 
PrAgjyotishpur, or the ‘ City of departed glory He was succeeded in turn by is 


• M. Glaflet’a* Report .0 Raagpur- Ro. Guoabhiram M • A- Bor,,* •. MM "X W 

(SMrtrlt) In the possession of Ra,, Uksh.nl Nar.yan ot HowU Moh,n P ur. The Utter Is supposed to 

HttlOMiktttHto the order, of Raj, Satmtdra Narayan. It !• written on oblong .tr.p. «*<«»< bark. end each page Illustrated. 

Of tht earlier Kocfc kings there given is by far the fullest I have yet wen. . . . 

, t the legend that Sly. carried the body hi- deceased wife. -Sat,' about on hr. .boulder a ,ud the Vb that ., 0 l^ah hu 
pW, lapped .Why the body piece**! with hi. di««. There were 5. Pieces, and on . « P ace where each piece M . tempi. 

: JtKttds Tb* temple of Kamakbya (• wld to »tand on the ipot on which her organ of generation Ic U 
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Caste, Tribe, descendants, Hatak Asur, Sambar Asur, Narak Asur (who was slain by Krishna), and 
Bhog Datta, the last of whom is said to have given his daughter to Dnryodhan, 
and to have died fighting on his side in the battle of Kurukshetra. When Hiouen 
Thsang visited KAmarupa (Kyamalupa) about 640 A.D., he found a Hindu king 
named Kumar BhAskara Barman* on the throne, and visited in his company one of the 
celebrated Buddhist assemblages summoned by Siladityaf at Nalanda. The Chinese 
traveller describes the people as being short, with dark yellow complexions, of a wild and 
impetuous nature, with retentive memories and earnest in study. Our knowledge of 
succeeding dynasties is chiefly confined to confusing and often conflicting lists of names. 
We know, however, that there reigned a PA 1 dynasty, who were probably Buddhists, 
and may have been descendants of the PA 1 kings of Bengal. The last of this line was 
deposed by Niladhwaj, who is said to have belonged to the Khycn tribe. He was origi- 
nally a cowherd in the service of a BrAhman, who became his mantri when he succeeded to 
the throne. Niladhwaj made his capital at tfamatapur in Kuch Behar, and declared his 
caste to be that of 1 High Sudra’. He was succeeded by his son Chakradhwaj, and the 
latter by his son Nilambar, who was defeated by Hussein Shah about 1498 A.D. About this 
time the Koch kings rose to power. The legend runs that HAjo Koch had two daughters, 
Hira and Jira, whom he married to Haria Mandal, a Mech. Hira was an incarnation of 
Bhagavati, and was visited by Siva in the guise of Haria Mandal. The offspring of this 
intercourse was a son, Bisu, who consolidated the power of his tribe, + and defeated 
the Baro Bhuiyas, who had become powerful during the reign 'of Nilambar. He 
became a Hindu, taking the name of Biswa Sing, and imported Baidik BrAhmans 
from Sylhet in the place of the KalitAs who were previously the priests of his 
tribe. He made an abortive attempt to invade the country of the Ahoms, but was 
more successful in the internal management of his kingdom. He settled the different 
offices of state, and established his army on a secure basis. His son Nar NArAyan 
succeeded him about 1528 A.D., and at once commenced a series of expeditions against 
the neighbouring powers. He defeated the Ahoms, and made them tributary to him ; 
and his brother Sukladhwaj, alias Silarai, subsequently conquered the kings of Hiramba 
(Cachar), Jaintia, and Sylhet, but was defeated and made prisoner by the Musalman 
ruler of Gaur. Silarai’s son Raghu was adopted by Nar NArAyan as his successor. 
Then Silarai died and Nar NArAyan begat a son of his own, named Lakshmi, whereupon 
Raghu, fearing he would lose the succession, broke out in rebellion. 1 he armies met, 
but a peace was concluded without bloodshed; the kingdom was divided into two 
parts, $ Raghu taking the portion east of the Sankosh, while the part west of that 
river was restfVed for Nar NArAyan’s son Lakshmi. This division of the kingdom 
took place about 1581 A.D. 

Raghu was succeeded by his son Parikhit, who fought with and defeated Lakshmi. 
The latter then invoked the aid of the Emperor of Delhi, by whose troops Parikhit 
was in his turn defeated and made prisoner. His brother Balit NArAyan fled to the 
Ahom Raja Swarga NArAyan, who sent an army against the Musalmans, and drove 
them across the Karatoya. From that time the independent rule of the Koch kings 
ceased. Balit NArAyan Became a tributary of the Ahoms, and the western branch 
succumbed to the Musalmans. The existing representatives of HAjo are the Maharaja 
of Kuch Behar, the Bijni Raja, and the Rajas of Darning and Beltola. 


* lit! called this king a Brahman; but this, doubtless, simply meftnt that he was ft Mmdu, and not ft Buddhist. The word 
Bdnnan Is a Kshcttrlya title which to this day is commonly assumed by KAchAfi and other converts to Hinduism. 

t Beal, vol. II, page igd. 

t The date of his accession to power is entered In a manuscript copy of the Joglni Tantra in the possession of ft Mangftldftl 
BrAhman as 1494 A.D. It must have been somewhat later than this, and the date given by Rai Gunabhlram Darua in his ' A«^i SimmJV (14# 
lj08) is probably more correct. * w ( 

| A different version is given by some authorities, but this is the account given in Raja Lakshmi NArAyftn’s manuscript * Purtishnaiush * * 

QttMbblfftmV Aiftm Duranjl \ A 
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230. The strength and distribution of the Koch caste including RAjbansis are given Caste, Tribe, 


Strength And distribution of the Koch 


Koch caste . 


District. 

iftOl. 

jSfil. 

Cachar 

1,371 

.... 

Goalpara 

Ml,70a 

144,140 

Kamrup 

00.97 J 

01, 104 

Darrang 

54.333 

44,201 

Nowgong 

49,007 

4J.87S 

Slbsagar 

25,8oS 

J4.J48 

Lakhimpur ., 

1 

1 M43 

4,59ft 

Garo Hills 

| 5/'<>9 

3,317 

Other districts 

| 056 

30 

Total .. 

j 377, 8q? 

! 354,035 


in statement No. 134. In 1881 the increase as compared 
caste. with 1872 was only 8 per cent., and the conclusion arrived 

at was that, in view of the way in which the Koch caste 
is constantly being recruited from the ranks of the hill tribes, the only possible explanation 

was that a number of Kochcs must have returned them- 
Suument No. 134 , showing the se j ves as belonging to some higher caste. At the present 
strength ami distribution of the census ^ j ncrease is even smaller, but. there arc special 

reasons which help to explain this anomaly. We have 
already seen that in Kamrup the indigenous population 
has decreased by 20,479, or 3'2 per cent., so that, assuming 
the Koch caste to have been reduced in the same 
proportions, the number now living would have been only 
89,157 had there been no accessions to the caste from 
outside. The difference between these figures and the 
numbers actually returned, viz., 10,816, may, therefore, be 
taken as representing the extent to which fresh converts 
have entered the caste during the past ten years.* 
In Goalpara the decrease in the number returned is in the same way chiefly due to the 
decrease in the general indigenous population. In the same way there has been no 
increase in the native born population of Darrang, so that the whole of the increase in 
the number of persons of the Koch caste in that district (10,137) may be assumed to 
be due to fresh conversions. 

The increase in the total native born population of Nowgong is 7*22 percent.; 
and at this rate the persons now returned as Koch would have numbered 45,973. The 
number returned exceeds this figure by 3,934, the whole of which is probably due 
to new converts. In Upper Assam the rate of increase is smaller, but in those districts 
the Goseins are Vaishnavas, and do not consider it necessary to resort to fiction in order 
to admit outsiders to their flock. In those districts a KAchdri of Miri, when he 
becomes a Hindu, continues to retain his old tribal designation, and seldom or never 
hides it £y calling himself a Koch. 

231. From what has already been stated it will be gathered that the constitution of 

this caste is by no means homogeneous. In the Garo Hills 
and Goalpara we find the small body of people already 
referred to who are known as Koch or Pdni Koch who still 
speak their own language and are either animistic or are only nominally Hindus. f Mr. 
* Teunon writes regarding them — ‘‘The Koches have no Gurus, Goseins, or Purohits, and 
no ndpit or dhobd> eat pigs and murghis , and are Hindus only in name or in shouting 
Hari and Ram and in wearing mdlas round their throats. H The question of their ethnic 
affinities has already been discussed. 

<. j' f lt .lhOttM al*Ob%*tatcd that castas have been tabulated In greater detail on the present occasion, and that some clauses which were included 
- In iM* bftVi been shown separately on the present occasion. The Mukhis, who number 3,301 ( 1,335 in Kamrup alone), are an Instance 

. *%. • 

t\A toft.latacunt of thin) will found la tha extract from Buchanan Hamilton’s report quoted by Brian Hodgson-' Essay*,’ vol. I, page no, 


Internal structure. 
Pani Koch. 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


Rajbansi. 

Statement No. 135, showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Raj ban sis. 


Dismcr. 1 

1891. 

tMi. 

Cnchnr . . 

418 


Goalpara., 

121,001 

100,36.1 

Kamrup .. 

31 


Darrang .. 

350 


Nnwgnng.. 

Itrt 


Slbsagar 1 .. 

IS3 


Lakhitflpur 

iyrt 

...... 

Garo Hill* 

1..VS4 


Other districts 

33.1 

IJ 

Total .. 

123 , 751 100,370 

1 


232. Next to these may be mentioned the Rdjbansis, who in Assam are mainly persons 
of the Koch and Mech tribes who have assumed this’ name 
on conversion to Hinduism. These figures show that the* 
term is gradually becoming fashionable, and that more 
persons are annually adopting it in preference to the less 
pretentious title of Koch. As already stated, it is most in use 
in Goal para, where the number of persons so describing 
themselves is 121,001, or 14,638 in excess of 1881. Most 
of these called themselves simply Rdjbansis, but 1,311 
added Khetri as their caste subdivision and 750 
returned Koch as their main caste and Rdjbansi as the 
subdivision of the same. The additions to this subdivision 
in the Goalpara district seem to have come entirely from 
amongst persons who were formerly known as Koch, the 
number so returned being now only 1,652, against 32,703 
in 1881. In Cachar, I am inclined to think that the 

persons described as Rdjbansis are really Dehans, who claim to be of Koch descent 
and have latterly aspired to the title of Rdjbansi. Some of them may also be converted 
Kdchdris. In Darrang it is reported that the Koches who called themselves Rdjbansi 
belong to the family of the Darrang Rajas; and the same is perhaps also the casein 
Kamrup. The Rdjbansis found in the other districts of the Brahmaputra Valley are 
probably emigrants from Goalpara. 

233. 1 will now notice the other subdivisions of the Koch caste, which consist almost 
entirely of recruits from the hill tribes, and contain compa- 
ratively few descendants of the true Koch tribe. Excluding 

the persons described as Rdjbansi, the total number of Koch of all kinds is 252,723 ; 
and of these 103,770 have simply described themselves as Koch, and have not mentioned 
the precise branch of the caste to which they belong. 

The divisions returned by the remainder are chiefly indicative of the extent to which 
the process of Ilinduisation has been carried. The figures for each of these sectarian 
subdivisions are noted below : 

Statement No. 136, showing the strength of some of the subdivisions of the Koch caste. 


Sectarian sub-castes. 


District. 

Kamlali 
or Bar Kodi. 

Saru Koch. 

H uremia 
Koclu 

Saratiid Koch, 

Mad&hl Koch, 

• 

1891. 

i88r. 

1891. 

1881 . 

Goalpara ~ 





7°5 

212 

9,102 

4,96a 

Kamrup ... ... • 

14,600 

2,042 


12*173 

4.506 

4.953 

6,047 

Darrang... 

30,678 

8,657 

3,612 

4.10b 


4*1x5 

2,140 

Nowgong ... m 

1 7,20a 

16,879 


5.841 


14 


Sibsagar ... 

7.57s 

221 

2 

2.524 


174 


Lakhimpur 

1,647 

43 


395 | 


64 


Other districts 

242 



4 j 

'Mill 

. 8 


Totol ... 

*' i 

71,944 

87,848 

8,814 

86,848 

4,718 

18,480 

18,140 


The terms applied to the converts in different districts vary. In most places the first 
stage is that of the Saranid.* Another name for an early stage of conversion Is : 
Maddhi, in which, as the name implies, the convert still retains his old freedomlia 
the matter of drinking and eating. Above the Maddhi rank the Heremid, Or 
Koch, who have begun to submit to restrictions in this respect, and afe sup 

• In Dtrr*n| and Kamrup a KAchfiri when he first becomes a Saranl* la still looked on ai a KfcMrl rather thana Koc^ . 
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abstain from intoxicating liquors. This subdivision is ‘"also called Phairi in Nowgong, Caste, Tribe, 
• At the toj)of the list stand the Kamtali or Par Koch, who in outward appearance at least ^ c * 
are ceremonially juire Hindus. They are generally supposed to conform entirely to 
Hindu precepts, and to refrain alike from strong drinks and from eating pork and fowls. 

W hether this f purity , exists in fact as well as theory is doubtful. In some parts ; 
no doubt, park i* no longer eaten by the Kamtali, but in others his fondness for the 
food of his forefathers is too great to be withstood ; and it is an open secret that he 
still from time to time indulges in it. The Goseins periodically try to put down the 
practice, and for a time their eflorts meet with apparent success. But the craving for 
the ancestral bonne louche often proves too strong to be overcome, and the promises 
made to the Goseins are again forgotten and neglected. A Kamtali Koch may not marry 
the daughter of a Saru Koch, but will give his own daughter (for sudicient consideration) 
to a member of that sub-caste. In such cases, however, the girl is degraded to the rank 
of her husband. 


2 34 - The only functional subdivisions which at all merit the name of sub-castes arc 
Functional sub-castes: Mahang ^ ,e Mahang and Gar.inii Koch. The former consists of 
Koch ' the descendants of some Koches who were settled by the 

Ahom Rajas at a place called Mahang near the boundary of the Naga Hills, where 
they were employed as salt workers at the salt springs in that neighbourhood. This 
suB-caste numbers *nly 352 persons, all of whom are found in the Naga Hills district. 
A few sections of this sub-caste arc returned, but they appear to be simply the names 
of their former villages. The Garamis were treated as a separate caste in 1872, 
Garami Koch. when 2,416 were recorded in the Goal para district. In 

1 88 1 they were apparently included under the general head 
‘ Koclr’; and so far as I ain in a position to judge from the very scanty information 
which I have been able to obtain, there seems to be no doubt that they are really a 
subdivision of that caste. Only 495 persons have been returned under this head, and 
of these all but 3 arc found in the Goalpara district. Their special occupation is 
thatching. Other functional subdivisions have been returned, such as Kumar, Kamar, 
and Duliya ; but these do not appear to be true sub-castes. They simply denote the 
occupations followed by the persons so returned, or by their ancestors under the old 
Rajas ; but they involve no distinction of social status or in the limits within which 
marriage is permitted. 


235 - Returning to the Koch of the Garo Hills, six sections are recorded, namely, 

Subdivision. Of Koch in the Harigaya, Satpariya, Dasgayaor Banal, Chapra, Wanang, and 
G«ro Hills. Tintckiya, which rank in the order in which I have named 

them, the first five are said to be named after the places where they formerly resided, 
and the last, or Tintekiya, from the dress of the women, who wear one doth round the 


waist, another over the body, and a third on the head. 

The latter occupy the lowest position amongst the Garo Hills Koch, and are said 
to greatly resemble the plains Caros, from whom the Deputy Commissioner thinks that 
they are in fact descended. Inter-marriage is freely permitted between the two first 
sections dfcly. In other cases, a man marrying a girl of a lower section must give a 
■ costly feast to the other members of his class in order not to be degraded. 


236 . The Koch of the Brahmaputra Valley are nominally Hindus, and have Goseins 
and priests. They retain, however, a great deal of their pri- 
ttottgloa, marriage, &c. mitive animistic beliefs, and exorcism is still practised amongst 

them. Their marriage customs partake but little of Hinduism. The Bar or Kdmtdli 
Koch ate said to marry by the horn ceremony ; but they, as well as the other sub-castcs, 
. permit widow remarriage and divorce. They buy their wives, and sometimes carry them 
off by fcffce, just as do the Kdchdris and other tribes from which the caste is recruited. 
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Caste, Tribe, 

&c. 


Melcurl. 


Rarh. 


237. The Mekuris are a small body of Hindu outcastes.* Their present degraded 
position is said to be due to a cat having stolen some food B 
cooked by Musalmans and accidentally dropped it into the 

food of some Hindus, who ate it before the contamination had been discovered. On the 
matter being reported to the king an enquiry was held, and the conclusion come to was 
that they must be outcasted. They were refused admission into the Musalman 
community, and thus remained as a separate caste of degraded Hindus, to whom the term 
Mekuri was applied as denoting the origin of their degradation. No other caste 
will take water from their hands. They have their own Brahman. No other caste will 
take their daughters in marriage ; and as their number is extremely small, it is often 
difficult to find husbands for their daughters, who thus often become dancing girls. 
The men occasionally purchase wives of the Koch caste, but the latter lose their caste 
on marriage. Their chief occupation is agriculture. They are found principally in the 
neighbourhood of Howli Mohanpur in Mangaldai. 

238. The Rdrhs are found only in the southern portion of the Sylhet district. They 
have a separate class of degraded Brdhmans as their priests. 
They call themselves Sudras, but none of the respectable 

castes will admit this, or drink their water. They are described as being a hardworking 
class of people who never, if they can avoid it, enter service. They are cultivators, and are 
supposed to be descended from converts from some of the hill tribes., They are kno^n 
also as Kushidris (from the river of that name), and sometimes again as Kupdddrs. 
They number only 192 souls according to the return ; but as they are known to be more 
numerous than this, it is clear that some must have returned themselves under other 
heads. In 1881 the number was recorded as 1,365. 

239. The Sdlai caste is found only in the Brahmaputra Valley. It occupies a position 
intermediate between Kewat and Koch. Salais marry girls 
from the Kewat caste, but the Kewats will not marry Sdlai 

girls, neither will the Sdlais take Koch girls as wives. People of the Koch caste will eat 
food cooked by Sdlais. The Sdlais claim to constitute one of the main castes ; but the small- 
ness of their number militates against this supposition, and it seems not improbable that 
they are really a local section of the Hdlwai caste of Bengal. Sdlai in Assamese is 
pronounced Hdloi, so that the difference in sound is very slight. It is true that the 
Bengali Hdlwais arc confectioners, while the Assamese Sdlais are cultivators ; but many 
castes in Assam no longer adhere to their traditional and characteristic occupation, 
and it is not more surprising for Hdlwais to become agriculturists than it is to find Hdris 
abandoning tfte broom for the counter, f 

There are two sub-castes. The Bengali Sdlais are so called from their haying per- 
Statement No. 137, shoving the mitted some Bengalis to marry their girls and admitted them 

into their society. The Sdlais who declined to countenance 
this breach of caste rules are called ‘Pat ’, or genuine Sdlais. 
The Sdlais are found only in the four lower districts of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. There has not been much change as 
compared with the last census, except in Nowgong, where 
the number returned has fallen from 2,030 to 207. I am 
unable to explain this variation, and can only suggest that 
some of the Sdlais of 188 1 have sipce succeeded in obtaining 
recognition as members of higher castes. 


Stlti. 


strength and distribution of the 
Sdlai caste. m 


DiaTRurr. 

iSpi. 

1881, 

Goal para.. 

*39 

367 

Kamrup .. 

7,831 

8,W« 

Darraqi 

1.06S 

918 

Nowgong 

J 07 

a , 030 

Other ‘districts 

>3 

1 

Total 

9,356 

12,093 


• Mott Mikurls returned themselves at the ceniui u Dome, so that the true strength of the caste Is uncertain. 

t Another suggestion that has txpn mads Is that ths Sdlais are Sunris who have taken to agriculture j and this tie# Is supplied by the disttfbu* 
ties ot Sdlais In ths Assam Volley, the number varying with the latter, Besides, when Nar Ndrdyan invaded Upper Assam, the Sunris, *rj*h with tbemOB<y V 
of Tlsal Debt \ are mentioned as having formed a numerous class in the country he passed through j and as the number of potions of this easts je flO# 
comparatively small, some of them mu^ evidently have entered other castes. 
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240. The term ' Sudra ’ has a double signification. In one sense it is the fourth caste Caste, Tribe, 
• Sudra. °* ^ anu > and is the term by which many of the modern 

profession and other castes love to describe themselves as 
indicative of th^ purity of their origin. In this sense the term is meaningless, and special 
instructions were issued to prevent its appearance in the schedules. Notwithstanding 
all the trouble that was taken to avoid it, it was frequently found in the enumeration 
schedules from the Sylhet district ; but, thanks to the second caste column, we were 
usually able in such cases to ascertain what the true caste was. The word used in 
this sense has, therefore, been eliminated as far as possible, and the persons described as 
Sudra in table XVI are really, it is believed, members of the existing caste of that name, 
which includes 7,068 persons. 


241* The Tokar is a small Hindu caste of Kainrup and Mangaldai, which occupies 
Tokar. much the same position as Hiras and I laris, and is inferior 

t° the KAtani sub-caste of Jugis. No other castes will 
intermarry with them or take their water. The Jugi priest officiates at their religious 
ceremonies.* Their chief occupation is agriculture. 


Foreign castes: Agaria Araat, 
Bauri, Bhuiya, and Bhumij. 

Statement No. rjS, showing the 
strength 0/ the Bauri, Bhuiya, and 
Bhumij castes . 


242. The Agarid is a cultivating caste of Chota Nagpur, and the Amat a similar caste 

of Behar. Neither are very numerous in Assam. The 
Bduri, Bhuiyii, and Bhumij, on the other hand, are present 
in large numbers. They all belong to non-Aryan races, and 
are much sought after as garden coolies on account of their 
more hardy physique and comparative freedom from malarial 
affections, which Hodgson has noted as a characteristic of all 
the aboriginal races of India. They are all cultivating and 
labouring castes. As regards the Bhuiyd, Mr. Risley points 
out that the name is of Sanskrit origin, and that it is 
necessary to guard against the fallacy of supposing that 
tribes known by it in different places are necessarily allied 
to one another. The total number of these three tribes 
in Assam has risen during the last ten years from 40,571 
to 84,967, a result which is entirely due to the recruiting operations of tea planters. 


Caste. 

1891. 

1H81. 

Bauri . . , , 

3J.M9 

0.9*4 

Bhuiyd .. 

•J3.1.S6 

5,J 18 

Bhumij 

JO, 63a 

1 35, -139 

Total .. 

84,007 

| 40,571^ 


243. The Bhar is another Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, which is fairly numerous 

_ on our tea gardens, the total number being 6, ^80. The 

Bhar and Bind. t y 

• caste was not shown separately in 1 88 1 . The same remarks 

apply to the Bind, which is described by Mr. Risley as being a large non-Aryan caste of 

Behar and Upper India. Table XVI shows that 1,921 persons of this caste are 

settled in the province. 


244 * The Ch6sd is the great cultivating caste of Orissa, and appears to correspond 
generally with the H&lwd Das of Sylhet. It is represented 
in Assam by 1,824 persons, most of whom arc, doubtless, 
garden coolies.’ 


Chasa, Ghaai, Gond. 


There are 9,172 Ghdsis in Assam. Their occupation is cultivation and fishing. 
They occupy a very low social position, and are described by Colonel Dalton as “ foul 
parasites of the Central Indian hill tribes.” 




• this sccrris to be the case, bat the point is dispute*}. 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


The Gonds come chiefly from the Central Provinces, but are found also in Chota 
Nagpur ; 3,595 persons of this tribe were censused in Assam. 


Khaira, Kharia, and Kharwar. 


245. The Khaira is described by Mr. Risley as a small tribe of Hazaribagh allied 
to the Kharwar. 3,194 persons of this caste were censused 
in this province, against 1,588 in 1881. The Kharia and 
Kharwar are Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpur j 3,368 persons of the former and 4,509 

of the latter are included in the return. These tribes were not shown separately in 
1881. 


246. Wc next come to the Kol (2,704), which is the generic name by which 

Hindus denote persons of the Munda, Onion, Bhumii, and 
Kol, Koiri, Kurmi. . , . r , 

Khaira castes ; it is not a real caste name, but like 

Thiipa, I have had to show it separately, because 1 had no means of ascertaining to 

which of these several castes the persons returned as Kol really belonged. Then 

come the Koiri and Kurmi caste, which Dr. Wise believed 

to be closely allied to one another. Both castes are mainly 

engaged in cultivation, and are found in Chota Nagpur, 

Behar, and Upper India. Both of them are numerous on 

our tea gardens, especially the Kurmis, the number of 

whom, however, docs not appear to have increased to any 

great extent during the last ten years. 


Statement A rjo, showing the 
strength of the Koiri and kurmi 
castes. 


1’a*U. 

, 

iflgi. 

jSSi. 

Koiri 

.. 

5,hOO 

7 

Kurmi 


iW’ 

u,53* 


Munda. 


247. Passing rapidly over the Korwil, Mai, and Male, Dravidian tribes of West 
Bengal, and the Mai Pahiiriu of the Santhal Parganas, we 
come to the Munda, a large Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, 
of which no less than 46,244 persons were censused in Assam, against 15,985 in 1881, 
They arc in great request as coolies for tea gardens. The name ‘Munda* is said by 
Mr. Risley to he of Sanskrit origin, and to mean the headman of a village. The 
same authority states that the tribe is closely allied to the Hos and Santhals, and 
probably also to the Kandhs. 


Oraoa. 


248. Nagbansi and Ptihari are titles rather than castes, but are shown separately for 
reasons already given. Leaving them, wc come to the 
Onions, who according to Mr. Risley are allied to the Mdle 
of the Rajmahal hills, and who, like the Munda, Bauri, and Bbumij, arc in great demand 
as coolies, file number In this province amounts to 17,73 6. 


Newar. 


Rajwar, Rautia, Santhal. 


249. The* Newdrs are a Nipalesc tribe, regarding whom Colonel Hill writes that 
they are by no means warlike, but that their agriculture is 
unrivalled in Nipal. 

250. The Riijwar and Rautia are Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpqr ; 5,360 of the 
former and 790 of the latter were enumerated In this 
province. Next in order comes the Santhal, a large tribe of 

the tame race as the above, which is found in the north of Orissa and all over West 
Bengal. The number of SanthAls censused in Assam on this occasion is 23,220, against 
only 7,397 ten years ago. 

251. Lastly, I may mention the Savara, a cultivating and servile caste of Orissa, the 

members of which number 684, and t ho Telinga, a Madras 
Saw, Telinga. caste, of which there are 393 persons in Assam, ell of whom 

are probably garden coolies, recruited in Ganjam. 
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Statement No. i.jo % showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Goa la caste. 


GROUP !>. — Cattle-breeders and Graziers. 

252.. The Goalii or Gop is the great cowherd and milkman caste* It is widely spread Caste, Tribe, 
Goaia. % over ^e North-Western Provinces, Behar, and Orissa ; and to ^ c ’ 

the immigrants from these places must be attributed the 
large increase which has taken place in the strength of this 
caste during the past ten years. The persons returned in the 
Brahmaputra Valley proper arc probably all foreigners ; and it 
is only in the Bengali-speaking districts, vis., Sylhet, Cachar, 
and Goalpara, that the caste can be called indigenous. 

Part of the increase in Sylhet is possibly due to some 
Goalas having returned themselves as Sudras or Kayasthas 
in 188 1, but the greater part is to be attributed, as already 
stated, to immigration. I have included with the Go/ila the 
Ahir or pastoral caste of Behar, under which head 1,018 
persons were returned in Cachar, 2,131 in Sylhet, 443 
in Lakhiinpur, and 263 in other districts. The GodlAs 
rank high amongst the Nava-Sikha group, and have 
Srotriya Bnihmans for their priests. 

253. The Sadgop, which I have classed in group 2, isa cultivating caste, which was 
originally the same Us the Goaia, but separated from it on its members taking to agricul- 
ture as a means of livelihood in lieu of pasture. 846 persons of this caste were censused 
in Assam. 

254. The Rajbhar is an up-country pastoral caste, which claims to be quite distinct 
from the Bhar which I have clashed in group 2. It numbers 
1,086 persons in the province. 


District. 

if9i. 

iSSi, 

Cue hair 

4,'V* 

vV. 

Sylhet 

i r,oj 

7,310 

Goalpara 

1 . 9 »« 

1,3*3 

Kamrup 

3to 

*70 

Darrani' 

Nowkoii;» 

1,3/7 

OH 

;; 

Sib*ai;ar .. 

-V J / W » 

1 yio 

Lakhimpur 

V 10 

710 

Other ilihtricta 

lO'l 


Total . 

1 

31.080 

13,020 


Rajbhar. 


GROUP 4. — Fikld Labourkrs. 

255 . Only three castes are classed under this head, the Dluikar, Dhangar, and the 

Musahar. The first mentioned only numbers 15 persons 

Dhakar, Dhangar, Musahar. . 

in Assam, and the Dhangar only 293. Dhangar is not, 
strictly speaking, a caste name, but a term meaning labourer, and is generally used with 
reference to the Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpur. The Musahars are much more 
numerous, 16,667 persons having returned themselves under this head, against 3,851 ten 
years ago. Mr. Rislc*y describes them as “ a Dravidian cultivating and servile caste of 
Behar, who appear to be an offshoot from the Bhuiyan tribe of Chota Nagpur.” 

GROUP 6.— Hill Tribks. 

256. I have shown in this group only the hill tribes of Assam and the Nipal frontier of 
Bengal. Aboriginal tribes of other parts of India have been included as minor agricultural 
in group 2. 

THE ABOR-MIRI GROUP. 

257. The Abors have been fully described by Colonel Dalton. They live outside our 
territory, and a few only have settled down in the Lakhimpur 
district. The total number returned is only 223, against 821 

in 1881. The difference is probably due to the fact that the hill Miris describe 
themselves as Abor Miris; and in 1881, when there was only one caste column in the 
schedule, some of these hill Miris may possibly have been classed as Abors. 1 here is 
a slight discrepancy between the number of Abors now returned and the number shown 
as speaking the Abor language, which is similarly to be ascribed to the confusion which 
appears to prevail in regard to the tribal nomenclature. 


Abor. 
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Caste, Tribe, 
&c. 


Min. 

Statement No. /<//, showing the 
strength and distribution of Miris. 


Dlhlkll l. 

iSyi. 

1881. 

Darrang 

3,740 

3.1 * 3 

Nowgong 

343 

.... 

Sibsagar 

15,579 

1 0,8 16 

Lakhimpur 

18/140 

11,687 

Other districts 

3 iy 


Total 

37430 

25,030 


The Daflas. 
Tradition of origin. 


258. A full account of the Miris was given in the last Census Report, and I 

have no further information regarding them. The 
number of Miri settlers appears to have increased con si* 
derably during the last ten years.'' The matter has 
not been noticed by deputy commissioners in their 
reports, and I have had no time to make enquiries 
on the subject since the figures have been available. 

1 am, therefore, not in a position to explain the increase 
in their numbers which appears to have taken place. 
They are found chiefly in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, 
and it is in the last mentioned district that the greater 
part of the increase over 1 88 1 is found. There are only 

472 Miris outside these two districts and Darrang. 

259. The DaflAs inhabit the hills north of Darrang and Lakhimpur, between the 
country of the Akas and that inhabited by the Abors and hill 
Miris. They call themselves Nyising, and assert that they 
are descended from Nyia, the son of Abotani, whose father 

was Dhanyi, the Sun, by his wife Chinne, the daughter of Chatachi, the Earth. Nyia had 
a number of sons, and the children of the latter were the founders of the existing clans. 
The features of the DaflAs arc distinctly Mongolian. Their language is closely allied to 
that of the Miris. They tattoo their faces, the reason assigned bt;ing that it is done to 
enable them to be recognised in the next world. 

There are numerous exogamous clans, which are said to be named after the sons 
of Nyia. So far as I have been able to ascertain, none of 
their clans are totemistic. As with the KhAsis and other 
tribes, there are signs of the old exogamous groups breaking off into smaller new ones, 
but the prohibition in regard to intermarriage amongst members of the same original 
group has not yet been removed. 

The DaflAs purchase slaves from the Abors, and in former times also carried off into 
bondage persons captured in their raids on the plains. t 
These persons are called Hatimorias,* and arc really serfs, 
rather than slaves. They are extremely well treated, are never sold, and, failing other 
heirs, inherit the property of their DallA masters or Giims.f They are not allowed to 
intermarry with women of the tribe, but they often act as guardians to a DaflA widow or a 
GArn who [g a minor. 

Marriage is effected by purchase or capture, but the latter is the more common. 

The bridegroom lies in wait for the girl, and carries her off 
Marriage. j,y f orce to his own house. The parents prfifess to be 

very indignant, but. are usually pacified by presents of mithun, &c. The other method 
is simple barter. The man goes to the father of the girl he wishes to marry, and asks 
for her. The father examines the entrails of a fowl ; and if the omens are favourable, the 
price to be paid is fixqd and the girl is made over to her lover. 

Polygamy is very common. Each man has as many wives as he can afford to 
purchase ; and when he dies, the heir takes them all, except 
Polygamy. on jy his own mother, together with the rest of the property 

of the deceased.! 

Colonel Dalton says that polyandry is common amongst the members of this tribe, 
and cites one unmistakeable case which came under his 
personal notice. Mr. Stack, on the other hand, made special 
enquiries on this point', and said that the DaflAs whom he questioned repudiated, the praC* 


Polyandry. 


* Mr. Waller .distinguishes Hatimorlai and N1 Hatlmoriai. The former, ho eaye, are pun Daflas, and the latter defendant* of Have* captured in 
the plain*. 

t In which can they acquire the etatu* of Gam or froe man. 

I The tame practice ie mentioned by Marco Polo a* existing amongst the Tartan (Colonel Vule*e edition, voi, i, page iltji 
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The local officers whom Caste, Tribe, 

&c. 


Kinship. 


tice with horror, and declared that it would be visited with death. 

• . lted on this point agree in saying that polyandry as a general practice is 

non-existent; but ^ tea planter,* who has an extensive acquaintance with the Dadds, says 
that polyandry is not forbidden, and describes a practice which may possibly be a 
survival of this custom. He says that when a man’s wife has no children, he may 
invoke the assistance of a brother or a cousin, and mentions a case in which a Dafla, 
failing to beget children on his head wife,' induced a younger cousin to visit her, and says 
that both now live with the woman. He adds that the young man’s relations arc greatly 
annoyed with him, as they wish him to marry and raise up children of his own. But it 
seems doubtful whether this is a true case of polyandry. The second ‘ husband ’ was 
apparently never married to the woman, and the children belonged to the first or real 
husband, and not to the natural father. It may be that it is a form of the levirate not 
unlike that which was permitted in former times amongst the Hindus. f 

Kinship with the Dallas is traced through the father, and 
the children enter his clan, and not that of their mother. 

The general name for God is Ui, but there are also special names for each particular 
deity. Most of their gods are inimical to men, and 
EellgiCML have to be propitiated by sacrifices. The chief gods are 

Sonole, the god of heaven ; Siki, who presides over the delivery of women ; Vogle 
and Lungt6, who hu*t men ; and Ycnpu, who injures children. Then, there is Yapum, the 
god of trees, who frightens people to madness when they go into the forest ; Chili, the god 
of water; Prom, the god of diseases; Sotu, the god of dumbness; and numerous others. 
There are a few beneficent deities, such as Pekhong, the god of breath, and Yechu, the 
goddess of wealth. To all these gods, sacrifices are offered. When a person is ill, a 
sorcerer, or deondic } \ is called in, and chants an incantation in a loud singsong voice, 

which he sometimes keeps up until he works himself 
into a frenzy of excitement. The Daflas believe in 
a future life, but cannot say much about it, except that 
they expect to cultivate and hunt there. The dead 
are buried in a sitting position, and a small shed is put up 
over the grave ; in it rice and drink are placed, and a fire 
is kept burning for five days. The mourners sacrifice 
fowls, pig, and sometimes mithun, the blood of which is 
sprinkled over the grave ; the flesh they eat themselves. 
The number of DaflAs in British territory is increasing slightly, especially in the 
Lakhimpur district, where 790 are now returned, against 
tribe now and 2IO j n j 88 1 and 155 in 1873. The rate of increase of the 
tribe in Darrang is less marked. 

260. The Akds are a small tribe, who call themselves Hrusso, and occupy the tract of 
country between that of the DaflAs, to whom they are closely allied, and the Towang 
principality of Lhassa. Very few persons of this tribe have as yet settled in British 
territory, and a detailed account of them would, therefore, be out of place. It will suffice 
to say that they are divided into two sub-tribes,— the KApAschors, or cotton-thieves, and 
the H&z&ri Khowds, the * eater of a thousand hearths ! Their religion, manners, and 
customs are believed to be very similar to those of the DaflAs, except that they have been 
V^ry slightly affected by Hinduism, owing to the detention of one of their former chiefs 
infhe Gauhati jail, where he was brought under the influence of a Hindu guru . 
The ICApAschors raided on the plains in 1883-84, and the usual expedition followed. 

» Mr Of BlahMth, who WM coiumlted on the aubjcct by Mr. Waller, District Superintendent of Pol.ce of the Darrang district. 

\ Thir* A apodal Mm * « luhftraja \ for the son than begotten on the wife, and in the Mahabharata it •» related how King Saudasa, being 

A Vljrtfthta to beget for him a aon upon hi* wife Damayantl. 

I Any om dpui become * <Uotuiit, 


Statement No. 143, showing the 
strength and the distribution of 
the Daflas. 
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Caste, Tribe, The results of the latter were not altogether satisfactory, and it was followed by a 
& c * blockade of their hills, which eventually brought the tribesmen to reason. Their 
attitude is now reported to be peaceful. 

No Akas arc found in the return of the census of 1881. On the present occasion 12 
males and 2 females were enumerated within the boundary of the Darrang district. 
Few, if any, of these were permanent settlers, nearly all being temporary visitors, who 
had come down to trade or to receive their posa< 


The Bodo tribes. 


THE BODO GROUP. 

261. The group of tribes known as Bodo forms the most numerous and important 
section of the aboriginal tribes of the province. The group 
includes the lvichari, Mcch, Tipperah, Chutiya, Lalung, 

Hcijong, Rribhri, Mahalia, Garo, and other tribes, and also the greater part at least of 
the Koch, which is now recognised as a Hindu caste, and has for this reason been shown 
in group 2. In the absence of anthropometric data, it is impossible to say to what 
extent racial affinities exist between the^e tribes; but the evidence of language shows that 
they must at one time have been very closely connected, and belonged in all probability 
to one common nationality. Very little is known of their early history ; but the 
fact that nearly every important river in and around Assam begins or ends with the 
Bodo word for water (<// or dui) has been taken as proving that they were at one time 
the most important group of tribes over a large area of country. * 

262. The first historical notice f oi the Ivicharis of which I am aware is found in the 

annals of the Ahoms, who debouched from the Patkoi in 
1228 A.D., and found the country at its base in posses- 
sion of the Morans and Borahis, whom they at once subjugated. They next fought 
with the Chutiyas, who occupied the north-east portion of the Brahmaputra V alley, 
and then came into collision with the Kachans, whose country lay to the west. 
This was in 1488 A.D., when the Kichari capital was probably still at Dimapur,J 
from which place it was removed to Maibong in 1536 A.D., after a decisive victory had 
been gained by the Ahoms. The capital remained there for two centuries, when the 
attacks of the Raja of Jaintia necessitated a further retreat to Khaspur in the plains of 
Cachar. These migrations were shared in only by the Raja and a few of his followers. 
The great bulk of the Kticharis remained behind, and became the subjects of the Ahoms 
in Upper Assam, and of the Koch kings § lower down the valley. 

263. The religion of the K detains is of the ordinary animistic type. They have a 

chief god called Siju, Bathu, or Langsaman, who is represent - 
Rdigion. ed by the cactus, which is to be seen grovvmg in the courtyard 

of every Kdchdri family. There are numerous other gods 
and goddesses, all of whom are hostile to men, and have on occasions to be propitiated by 
sacrifices. At ordinary times they are not much attended to ; but when drought or 
sickness occurs, the Deori, or village priest, (whose office is not hereditary), is called in 
to ascertain the deity who requires to be propitiated. This he does by working himself 
into a paroxysm of excitement, during which he imparts the desired information, 
and informs the people what sacrifices will be acceptable to the offended 

• Dihong, Dlbro, Disang, Dljn, Dlputa, and Diardanes (the ancient name of tbs Brahmaputra). It however, open to question how l$r y 

thu river nomenclature can be held to prove anything, as the name root ha* been ihown by Mr. S. Iv, Teal, of Slbsagar, to mean water in twenty*owt 
different language*, including Chinese, Mondari, Siamcee, Manipuri, &c. t 

t t ha*e not referred in the tcit to their own tradition* of origin, a* these are too vague and untrustworthy to be ol any practical via Colon^Oalton 
eavs that they came from Rangshar in Uppet A**am, and call themselves Hangshah In the Kastcfn Dudrs and North Cachar in conscqoeact. at thh 

census 1 enquired the reason for the use of this term (wh.eh was sometimee fouud in column 5 of the schedule, and was informed that it wt^ ftppUf^to 
K:\ch .ns, whose original home was in the Ramsha mausa of Kamrup. How this mauaa got its name, 1 cannot eay. Som* K&cbtria at Maw nldal 
told me that they had a tradition that they entered Assam over the Choralkhaling pass north of the Lakhlmpur district t - • f , •' 

t An interesting account of the ruin* at TJuimapur Is given by Major Godwm-Austen,- Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
t The Koch kings were halt Koch half Mech, eo that their rule was scarcely that of foreigners. 
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god.* The Ktahitris are rapidly becoming Hinduised. Many of those who followed Caste, Tribe, 

their king to Cachar accepted Hinduism in a body in 1790 A.D., when the Raja and ^ c * 

his brother, persuaded by the blandishments of the Bnihmans, who had traced his 

descent from Bhim, made a public profession of Hinduism. The conversion of 

the' Kdcharis of the Brahmaputra Valley has been much more gradual. They are 

ignorant of the claims of their brethren in North Cachar; and when they become 

Hindus, they enter the Koch caste, as has already been described.! The rate at 

which the process of conversion has been going on during the past ten years may be 

gathered from the fact that only 243,378 persons have now been returned as Kuchiiris, 

against 281,611 in 1881 ; and as there is no reason to suppose that the race is dying 

out, the decrease can only be accounted for on the supposition that many of them have 

during the interval accepted Hinduism and changed their name from Kdehdri to 

Koch. 

264* Marriage is by purchase or servitude, and sometimes also by capture. The 
Marriage action of our courts tends to discourage the latter form, and 

it is now much less resorted to than formerly. But even 
now it is by no means uncommon in cases where the parents of the girl are adverse to 
he match, or demand too high a price for her. When this happens, the lover lies 
in wait for his sweetheart, and carries her off with a show of force to his own house, 
affer which negociations with the parents are resumed, and an amicable settlement 
is usually arrived at. There is no special religious ceremony at marriage, a feast 
to the villagers being the most important part of the performance. When purchase is 
resorted to, the price paid usually varies from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100, but these limits are by 
no means fixed, and much larger sums are occasionally paid. When the would-be bride- 
groom is too poor to pay the sum demanded, he frequently enters the parents * house 
and works for them for three or four years, just as Jacob is said to have worked for 
Rachel. 

Divorce is permitted ; but if a man turns out his wife for any reason except 
adultery, he has no right to claim the return of the purchase-money, and the same is 
the case if the separation is by mutual agreement. Widows are allowed to marry again, 
the younger brother of the deceased husband being the person having the first claim, 

. Two wives are allowed, but the permission is seldom made use of. 


• The method o! divination ha9 been fully described in I lodgsnn’s Essays on Indian subjects, volume I, pages 13, ami 134. ami at page 69 of the 
A Mam Census Report for 1861. 

f The following interesting note by Lieutenant C. (». M. Kennedy, Officiating Deputy Commisiloncr of Nowgong, give* a full account of the method 
of conversion I11 Nowgong. It came to hand too late to be made U9e of in mv note on the methods of conversion In Chapter III above: 

v 

* « 1 * * * * 

" Hindu i/ing of the population.— The aboriginal tribe* of thi* district who are now beromisg Hinduised are the I ftlungs ami KAchAris, Some Mikirs arc 
also converted occasionally, but their number is very limited. The method by which they are converted Is a* follow* : 

"The Gosein or some of hi* subordinates usually select certain families of the aboriginal tribes, who reside in the \ If Inity of Hindu villages and at 
a distance from the main villages of the aboriginal tribes, 'lhcsc families arc frequently lectured upon the purity of the Hindu|rcbglon and the easy way 
in which they can get salvation, and how they tan acquire a position in the Hindu society if they give up their habits of eating pork and other forbidden 
food anti drinking strong liquor, and conform to the Hindu method* of eating and drinking and worship. As these people frequently feel the Inconvenience 
of their Isolated position, they are easily tempted to become Hindus, and thereby be enabled to associate and move with their Hindu nrfghlwmrs, by whom 
they am hated and looked down upon as a degraded class so long as they remain^ an unconverted iute. When these people after frequent lectures 
show some inclination towards giving up their religion and becoming Hindus, a certain propitious day is selected, and they arc questioned as to whether 
thoy would like to give up their former habits and customs, and become perfect Hindus, or that they would simply take Saran (religious in- 
structions) from the Hindu Gosein, and remain free as to their habit, of eating and drinking. When they express a desire of entire conversion to the 
Hindu religion, they are made to fast for a day or two, and then to undergo a Prayachit atonement), for which they have to spend some s to so rupees 
according to their circumstances. They then receive their Saran Bhajan (religious Instruction and mode of worship) from the Gosein, whom from 
that day they look upon as their spiritual guide. These people then change all former utensils of cooking and eating and also their dwclliug house and 
baeftmt quite Hinduised. The Gosein then makes them over to a certain khtl (a body of Hindus who eat and drink and associate with each other) with 
whom the converted men are to associate. The converted people then give a feast to their new associates, to whose habits and mode of worship they 
tutlltlyforitem. The converted men are closely watched by their new comrades as to whether they take any of the forbidden food and strong liquor or not } 
Md If they anfoind tq have entirely given up these thlugs, they are freely admitted into the Hindu Society, and arc called Saru Koch. For the first 
1 feme genera tiaSiram their conversion they are looked down upon a little by their H indu comrade*, and they are not allowed to take any leading part of 
fin lt society, ftmtbt thl$d generatien they become quite as good as any Hindu of the Koch caste.** 

• * • • • * * * 
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265. In the North Cachar Hills, the Kdchdris are divided into a number of exogamous 

Internal .tructure-E.ogan.ou. gr ° UpS ° f C,anS ’ the ruleS re g ardin g which > ^ described 

by Mr. Soppitt, are rather peculiar. He bays— 

The Kdchdris consider themselves divided into certain sects or families. These sects eat 
together, and are more or less co-equal ; but as regards marriage, restrictions are imposed. 

There are 40 families, or sects, to which males may belong, and 42 for females. 

The two extra in the latter case remain unaccounted for. To give an example, one male 
sect is called Hasungsa, and one female sect Sagaodi. A Hasungsa marrying a Sagaodi, the 
male issue axe Hasungsas and the female Sagaodis. The sons, Hasungsas, cannot marry any 
woman of the mother's caste or sect. In the same manner, the daughter can marry no man of 
her father's sect. Thus, though no blood tie exists, in many cases a marriage between certain 
persons is impossible, simply from the bar of sect. On the other hand, cousin-marriage is 
allowed. An example will best illustrate this : Two brothers, Hasungsas, marry wonien of the 
Pasaidi and Sagaodi sect, and have as issue a daughter and a boy. The boy will be a Hasungsa 
and the girl Sagaodi. These first cousins cannot marry, both fathers having been Hasungsa. 
But allowing the first cousins marry Bangali wife and Rajiung husband, respectively, their 

t 

children are Hasungsa (the boy) and Sagaodi, and may contract marriage ties, the male having 
no Sagaodi sect in his family. The term Semfong is used to denote the members of one of 
the sects. 

The old rules of expgamy seem to be rapidly dying out in the Brahmaputra 
Valley. In Upper Assam even the names of the old clans are disappearing; in Darrang 
the names remain, but the rules of exogamy are no longer remembered ; and it is in 
Nowgong and Kamrup alone that the system is reported to be. still in force. I have 
given elsewhere a list of the different subdivisions returned, and have attempted to 
explain their meaning and origin. But it is very difficult to get at the true facts, and in 
some cases it is possible that my information is not wholly reliable. Mr. Anderson, 
however, in Darrang has made a very careful enquiry into the subdivisions returned in 
that district, anff his report shows that many of them may possibly be totemistic. 
Amongst others may be mentioned the tiger clan, the muga clan, the sesamum tlan, &c. 
But, as already stated, these clans in Darrang are not now exogamous, and the totem is, 

m 

with one exception, no longer taboo. The exception is in the case of the men of the 
tiger clan, who are not allowed to speak disrespectfully of tigers, and if they kill one, 
have to give a feast in atonelnent. In Kamrup the origin of the sections is accounted 
for by a.local tradition that there were originally twelve Kdchdri families, and that a . 
certain Rdkshasa came one day to devour them, whereupon they all took shelter in 
different places. One family rose to heaven, another hid under the earth, another behind 
a gourd, and so forth ; and the place of refuge of each family thenceforth became the 
name by which it and its descendants were known. The clan name desefnds through 
the father. 
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266. 


In the eastern portion of the Brahmaputra Valley there arc two functional sub- Caste, Tribe, 


Endogenous sub-tribes. 
*Sonowal. 

Statement No. 143, showing the 
strength of Sottowals and Then- 
gals. 


District, 

Number of 
Sono w a 1 
KA<hAri«. 

Number of 
Then r a 1 
KiuhAris. 

Slbsagar 

i,4i3 

4,435 

Lakhimpur .. 

>3.538 

81 

Total 

15,001 

4,506 


Thengal. 


tribes of KAchAris, which arc reported to be endogamous- 
These are the SonowAls, otherwise called Sadiolas, from 
their residence at Sadiya, who were gold-washers in the 
time of the Ahom Rajas, and the ThengAl KAchAris who 
were formerly silver-washers. t The latter derive their name 
from an ancestor, who is said to have ascended to heaven 
legs foremost.* The Sonow'Als are nominally Hindus and 
disciples of the Auniati Gosein, who is a Vaishnava. 
Notwithstanding this, they worship the idol KAmAkhya, and 
kill animals in sacrifice. Most of them still cat swine’s flesh 
and fowls and drink strong liquor. They engage no BrAhman at marriage, but have 
priests of their own called Deoris. 

The ThengAl KAchAris are more advanced Hindus, although they too indulge 
in forbidden food and drink. They do not worship or 
sacrifice to idols ; they engage a Brahman at marriage, and 
perform the hom ceremony just like ordinary Hindus. 

In Lower Assam a few local sections are found, such as the Charduaria (or 
KAchAris of Charduar), RAmsha, and Hojai, between whom marriage is not very 
freely practised, but is not wholly forbidden. Hojai is a local name applied to the 
KAchAris in that part of Nowgong which was formerly under the rule of Tularam 
Senapati, who made himself independent of the Cachar kings of Khaspur on the 
death of Krishna Chandra. His sovereignty of the country north of the Barail range 
was recognised by us in 1830, and he continued in enjoyment of it until his death in 
1854, when it was annexed, and amalgamated with the Nowgong district. In Mangaldai 
three such sections are reported: the Hojais, who live on the Chap on ' ; the HAinare, who 
reside in the centre of the subdivision ; and the Ujania, who live under the hills, 
and are despised by the other sections as having formerly been slaves of the BhutiAs. 

267. Inheritance goes through the male. The KAchAris usually bury their dead, but 

those who have come under the influence of Hinduism 
now resort to cremation. The KAchAris are free feeders, 
and when not under the influence of Hinduism will eat almost anything. Nor is it 
necessary that the flesh they eat should be fresh. I have seen them carry home and eat 
with great relish a deer that they had found lying dead in the jungle, the smell from 
which would have sufficed to make any ordinary mortal feel ill. They arc addicted 
to strong drink, but usually take it in the shape of madh y which is made by fermenting 
rice, an(J is reputed to be a wholesome concoction. They also, but more rarely, drink spirit 
distilled from the above, which is very strong and raw, and is a powerful toxic agent. 

In physique the KAchAris are short and thickset, and give one the impression of 
considerable physical strength. They appear to be a short-lived race, although they 
never seem to suffer from illness to the same extent as their Hindu neighbours. In 
North Cachar, however, Mr. Baker informs me that consumption is very common 
amongst them. 

They are a contented and industrious people, and usually seem to be very well 
off. Mr. Baker reports that a vast improvement in their material condition in North 
Cachar has taken place during the past five years, and says that every household is 
now well supplied with brass cooking utensils, which were much more rare in former 
years. In the Brahmaputra Valley, the KAchAris are generally considered to be more 
truthful than their Hindu neighbours, but in North Cachar the reverse is said by Mr. 
Soppitt to he the case. 

* This is the statement made in the Lakhlmpur report. In SiUagar It Is stated that the Thcngkls are so called because they were formerly wksfaefs 
of the king's feet. I am afraid these explanations of the origin of such terms are too frequently mere guesswork. 


&C. 


Inheritance, &c. 
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Cftstc, Tribe, 268. The strength and distribution of the Kdchdris is shown in statement No. 144* 

Cachar Plains has more Kdchdris now than in *1881, and 
North Cachar has less, the reason for which is partly that" 
there has been migration between the two subdivisions, and 
partly that in 1881 the population of the hill tracts of the 
sadr subdivision were added to the figures for North 
Cachar. The vast decrease in Goalpara is partly due 
to the general decrease in the native born population 
of that district, and partly to changes in classification. 
The number of persons returned as Mech in that district is 
larger by nearly 12,000 than that returned in 1881, while 
the Rdbhds exceed the number at the last census by more 
than 14,000. The slight decrease in Darrang and 
Nowgong is attributable to conversions to Hinduism, 
while the increase in Lakhimpur and decrease in Sibsagar 
may perhaps be ascribed in part to migration between these 
two districts. There has also been immigration to both 
districts from Lower Assam ; and this being the case, the 
two districts combined would probably have shown more 
than a merely nominal increase, had it not been that some of the persons returned* as 
Kdchdris in 1881 now describe themselves by other names. * 


Statement No. 144, showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Kacharis. 


Dimmer. 

1891. 

188). 

Cachar . . 

6,575 

4,435 

Sylhet .. 

808 

667 

Goalpara .. 

8,975 

43,016 

Kamrup .. 

94,98j 

99,393 

Darrang .. 

66,538 

73,300 

Nowgong .. 

13,5 14 

« 3,555 

Sibsagar.. , 

16,776 

<9,753 

Lakhimpur .; 

33,074 

18,699 

North Cachar 

8,177 

10,890 

Nagallill# 

4,033 

*136 

Khasi and Juintia 
liiilv. 

367 

75 

Garo Hills 

537 

903 

North Lusha 1 Hills,, 

Si 


Total .. 

243,378 

281,611 


* ( Kil and Military only. 


269. Although they do not admit the relationship, the Meches are in every way very 
Mech closely allied to the Kdchdris, and it is doubtful whether 

they are really a distinct tribe.* They inhabit the Goalpara 
district in Assam, and are also found in North Bengal, where they formed an important 
statement No. 14 j, showing the section of the population at the time of the invasion of 
strength and distribution of the Bakhtiyar Ghilji. The Mech and Koch tribes were closely 

connected during the reign of the Koch kings, who were 
in part descended from a Mech family. The number of 
persons returned as Mech in different parts of the province 
is noted in the margin. They are practically confined to 
the Goalpara district. The increase since 1 88 1 is due, as 
stated above, to change of classification, i.e., to many persons 
who were described as Kdchdris in 1881 having now been 
returned as Meches. In the Garo Hills the tribe is divided into Meches of the 
north and Meches of the south bank of the Brahmaputra. The distinction, however, 
appears to be purely nominal, and involves no difference of social status. It is Said that 
the members of both classes decline to take food from Gdros or Rdbhds. 


District. 

rSgt, 

1S81. 

Goalpara . . 

60,335 

57,390 

Garo Hills 

340 

367 

Other districts 

636 

3 38 

Total .. 

70,201 

67,886 


270. The Gdros claim to be autochthonous in the hills to which they have given 
their name. They are very closely allied in language and 
* r0 ‘ „ physical type to the Kdchdris, while their customs resemble 

those of the Ldlungs, who have in this respect been less affected by outside influences 
than tjhe Kdchdris. 


There are four sub-tribes, the Abeng, Machi, Arvi, and Atong. The Abengs live in 


Internal structure— Sub- tribes. 


the hills to the west and south-west of the Tura range, 
the Machis in the interior to the north of this range, the 


Atongs on either side of the Someswari, and the Arvis on the low hills towards Damn, and 


Nibari on the Goalpara frontier. The Machis and Abengs are said to understand the 


« Brian Hodgson mierted their absolute Identity 
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dialect spoken by the Arvis, but that of the Atongs is not intelligible to any of the other Caste, Tribe, 

Bxwunoui section!. tnbes ' Each tribe is divided into two or three sections, or &c - 

% tndhdrts , between the members of which intermarriage is 

5JT' J he S eneral names uscd these sections by all the tribes are Motnin, 

M ,’ and Singma ; but there are no Momins amongst the Abengs, while the Arvis have 
a fourth mdhdri, which they call Tuang. Each mdhdri is divided into several smaller 
groups, and the latter are again divided off into families, which are said to derive their 
name from some personal characteristic of the founder or from some natural feature of 
the village site, such as a tree or a stream.* 


In Kamrup there are several sections not found in the Garo Hills, amongst which 
may be mentioned the Dsimelias, who cat the flesh of cows ; the Hinds who are 
said to be descended from a man who speared an elephant ; and the Birogharia, whose 
ancestors were the twelve fowl vendors appointed by the Raja of Khairain. With the 
exception of the Ddmclias, these groups arc said to be exogamous. 

According to Dalton, the proposal of marriage comes from the girl herself. Others 

Marriage. Say tliat lf ls a matter of arrangement between the 

, * parents. But however the contract is entered upon, it 

is agreed that the woman occupies the superior position. The husband enters her 
mother’s family, and the children belong to her clan, and not to that of the father. 
All property goes through the woman, and males are incapable of inheriting in their own 
right. There are no restrictions on marriage beyond those entailed by the system of 
clans. Dalton says that the proper husband for a man’s sister is the brother of his wife, 
and that his son may marry the daughter of his sister and brother-in-law. The Rev. Mr- 
Mason goes even further than this, and says that there is nothing to prevent even children 
of the same father from intermarrying, so long as their mothers belong to different clans. 
There is a curious custom, by which the husband of the youngest daughter has to marry 
his mother-in-law (who is often his own aunt) when she becomes a widow ; and failing to 
do this, he loses his claim to share in the family property. Mr. Teunon informs me of a 
case in which a man refused to marry the widow, who was in this instance a second wife, 
aqd not his wife’s own mother; and the old lady then gave herself and her own daughter 
in marriage to another man. In a dispute regarding the property which followed, the 
laskar reported that the first man having failed to do his duty, the second was entitled to 
the greater part of the property. When there is a special object, such as the acquisition 
or disposal of property, marriages are sometimes performed while the parties are still 
infants ; but this is by no means the general custom, and girls often become adults before 
contracting an alliance. 


The religion of the Giiros is very similar to that of all the other tribes on this 
Religion. frontier. They believe in a supreme being named Salgong, 

who is not generally hostile to men. Below him are a 
number of malignant demons, to whose agency they attribute sickness, drought, and 
other afflictions. They ascertain the particular demon who is offended by the aid of their 
priests or sorcerers, who also perform the necessary sacrifices and repeat the required 
incantations. These priests are called Kamil. Their office is not hereditary, and any 
one who chooses may become a Kamil. 


*** ““k* to any of tfcne dan. arc totcmittlc, or what difference, are Implied by (hew minor .ubdivmon. of the mM.I 

Freshly the, are nartly aurnamea. Owing to change, of officer., the Oaro Hill, report wn. not <o complete a. could have beenwinbed uhll. 
»«i vm furnished did not reach m doth wall on in February, whan it was too late to make further enquiries, 
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Caste, Tribe, The Gilros will eat anything, and, like the Ndg&s, consider a dog to be a great dainty. 

They burn their dead, and make offerings of food 
and drink after cremation has been performed. At 
the same time, they give a large feast at which 
they usually succeed in getting very drunk. The 
strength and distribution of the Gdros is noted in 
the margin. As compared with 1 88 1 , there is an 
increase of 6,809, or nearly 8 per cent., in the Garo 
Hills district. The number in Goalpara is very 
nearly stationary; there is a decrease of 1,659 in 
Kamrup, an increase of 1,133 * n the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, and of 1,639 in other districts. The 
decrease in Kamrup is, no doubt, partly due to the heavy mortality from kala-azar 
in the submontane tract where the Gdros of that district are chiefly found, while the 
increase in ( other districts 9 is to be attributed to emigration to tea gardens. 

271. The Ldlungs are found chiefly in Nowgong and the two adjacent districts', the 

Khdsi and Jaintia Hills and Kamrup. They are 
slightly more numerous in Nowgong and the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills than they were ten years ago, 
and slightly less so in Kamrup and other districts. 
How they came to their present site, or when, is 
not known. They are not mentioned by the Ahom 
historians, nor in the accounts of the Koch king- 
dom. In Nowgong they are said to have a 
tradition that they came from the Jaintia Hills, 
while some of the Ldlungs in the latter district say 
that their ancestors immigrated thither in the reign of the Jaintia Raja U Mon Gohain. 
Another account, however, says that the Ldlungs claim to be the autochthones of the 
Jaintia Hills. I have already mentioned that the language of the Ldlungs is clbsely 
allied to that of other Bodo tribes. In appearance also they are unmistakeably Bodo. 
Their customs are more similar to those of the Gdros than of the Kdchdris. 

Religion. Their religion was described in the last Census Report 

as follows : 

The Ldlungs, like the Kacharis, use the word Midai to denote a god. The Western Ldludgs 
are said to worship a god called Godal Margi. They regard as sacred, not only the euphorbia, but 
also the madar {Qalotropis gigantea) and the gomari tree { Gmelina arborea). The manner of their 
worship is like that of all the wild tribes : a fowl, goat, or pig is sacrificed, or, on very great occa- 
sions, a buffalo, and a simple prayer is put up, imploring the deity to protect themselves, their cattle, 
rice fields, farm yards, and little ones ; a banquet of flesh and rice-beer concludes the ceremony. 

The public place of sacrifice is a than, or earthen platform, and the dao or bill-hook used on 
the occasion is a sacred weapon kept on the spot and held worthy in itself to receive adoration. 
The two great months of public worship are said to be Phagun and Jeth. Private worship 
can be performed at any time, as occasion requires. The Ldlungs invariably burn their dead. 

On the whole, the LdlOngs have not preserved their primitive religious notions so well 
as the Kdchdris.* Their prayer to Midai is often a curious mixture of Assamese, with Ldlung 
words ^bearing Assamese inflections. The very name of Midai is giving place toParmeshwar 
or Ram. The deity worshipped in Phagun is known more commonly by the Hindu ^ame of 
Lakshmi than by the Ldlung name of Holobuni. Mahadeo and Kali are worshipped in Jeth. 
In the month of Magh a ceremony called tnal t consisting in the planting of a tall shaft of 
bamboo, accompanied by religious rites, is performed on the boundaries of villages. Certain 
deities called Chari Bai may be a Hindu rendering of primitive Ldlung gods. The names of 
their priests are also of Hindu origin. The Deotaja fixes the day for the celebration, and 
the Dcon kills the victim. Two other officials are the Lora and the Pharangai / the former 

* This Is curious, considering their position and the fact that their tribal custom! have been better preserved than those of the KAchAftS. I fitly add 
that in addition to the gods mentioned in the text, each Ldlung clan has Its own special deity. 


Lilting. 

Statement No. 147 , showing the strength 
and distribution of the Ldlungs. 


District. 

1801. 

1881 . 

Kamrup .. 

3.375 

3,333 

Nowjsong 

46,6 ',8 

41,635 

Khasi and Jaintia 1 1 ills 

3,754 

‘,505 

Other districts ,. 

O36 

1,117 

Total 

52,423 

47,650 


Miscellaneous. 

Statement No. 146 % showing the strength 
and distribution of the Gdros. 


DlHlRICT. 

1891. 

i8.4j. 

Garo Hills 

03,54 1 

88,733 

Goalpara 

1 3,438 

11,710 

Kamrup 

5,8oo 

7,450 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

3,030 

3,787 

Other districts .. 

3,055 

t,4«6 

Total.. 

119,754 

112,104 
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assists in the celebration, the latter provides the necessary materials. The manner of private Caste, Tribe, 
propitiation of Midai, — by suspending in the house a plantain leaf containing betel-nuts and leaves 
of tulsi and dub grass,— looks like a rite borrowed from the Hindus. 

The process of conversion of the Ldlung is similar to that of the K&churi. When he first places 
himself under the protection of a Gosain, he is known ns a Saraniyd. In this stage he is 
often left free to eat and drink as he pleases ; his renunciation of strong liquor and swine's 
flesh must precede his taking rank as a small Koch, and when he becomes a big Koch he 
is to all religious intents and purposes a Hindu. 


The Ldlungs arc divided into a large number of exogamous groups or phoids, which 
Internal structure. again are subdivided into smaller groups. It is difficult to 

get at the meaning and origin of the terms used to designate 
these groups. Amongst those recognised I find the ‘ bamboo’, the ‘ hill peak ’, and ‘ salt 1 
in use as clan names. The explanation given in these cases, which is probably 
merely a guess, is that the founder was born on a hill, in a salt box, &c. The only 
undoubted case of totemism which I have found is that of the khara sail or white 
pumpkin clan, who will neither eat, grow, or even touch the gourd after which they are 
named.* Another clan is named after the mail fish, and another is said to be descended 
from two girls who had offended Mahadeo, and were in punishment converted into 
LAlungs. 


# The usual custom in regard to marriage is for the parents of a girl to find a husband 
M • dk’sh* f° r ^ 6r anC * ta k e ^ m to their house as a member of their 

family. The offspring of such a marriage enter the clan of 
the mother. Sometimes, however, girls are enticed away ; andjwhen this is the case, they 
enter their husband’s clan, together with any children that may be born to them. '1 he 
husband either pays a sum of money to the girl’s parents as compensation for the girl, or 
else makes over to them the first female child that is born of the marriage. In Kamrup 
it is reported that children in all cases enter the father’s clan, and in the dual practice in 
vogue amongst the LAlungs of Nowgong it is possible that we witness the process of 
change from the maternal to the paternal method of reckoning relationship which has 
already been completed amongst the Liilungs of Kamrup and the Kricharis of the 
whole of the Brahmaputra Valley* but which has not yet commenced amongst the 
Gdros. 


Funeral customs. 


In the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the more remote portions of the Nowgong 
district, the unmarried male Lfllungs reside in a common 
Bachelor ■ dormitory. house, or bachelor’s change similar to that found in Gdro and 

Ndgd villages. In this respect, also, the Liilungs appear to be in an interesting state of 
transition, as the practice is no longer in vogue in Kamrup and the more accessible 
portions of Nowgong. 

It is said that the LtUungs burn their dead. After the ceremony a feast is given. A 
small supply of food and drink is left at the funeral pile and 
a second offering of the same sort is made after the next 
harvest has been reaped. On the occurrence of a death, all the members of the clan throw 
away their earthen cooking pots and pans. 

The great vice of the Ldlungs is opium-eating, to which they are addicted more than 
any tribe in the province except perhaps the Mikirs. It 
Optom-Mting. was t }ji s tribe that rioted at Phulaguri in Nowgong less 

than thirty years ago, when the home cultivation of opium was put a stop to, and killed 
the Assistant Commissioner, Lieutenant Singer, who had been sent out to disperse 

them. 

• It irtll H r emember ed Mint In the North Cactar HIHamale children enter tholr tother-e and femalea their mother-. d«n, 
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Caste, Tribe, " “ ( * 

& c . 272. The RAbhAs, who are also known as TotlAs and DAtiyAl KAchAris, are found 

chiefly in Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, and the Garo Hills. 

R * bh *' There seems to be a good deal of uncertainty as to what 

these people really are. In Lower Assam it is asserted that they are an offshoot of the 
Giiros, while in Kamrup and Darrang it is thought that they are KAchAris on' the road to 
Hinduism. That they belong to the great Bodo family is certain, but it is not equally clear 
that the Riibhns are more closely allied to any one tribe of that group than to 
another. They have their own language (which is fast dying out), and it is not neces- 
sary for a KAchAri or GAro to become a RAbhA on his way to Hinduism. On the whold, 
therefore, although some KAchAris and GAros may have become RAbhAs just as others 
have become Koches, it seems probable that the RAbhAs are in reality a distinct 
tribe. 

In the Garo Hills there are said to be five sections of RAbhAs, vis., RangdaniyA, 
PAti, MaitariyA, Daburi, and KAchAri. The first three 
internal structure. 0 f these stand on a higher level, and inter-marriage amongst 

them is permitted. The Daburi and KAchAri sections are said to consist of GAro 
converts ; they can neither intermarry with the three first mentioned sections, nor 
with each other. These RAbhAs of the Garo Hills are said to differ but very slightly 
from the Koches of the same district. 

In Kamrup and Darrang the above mentioned subdivisions teW to disappear, the 
RangdaniyA and PAti sections alone being reported. In Kamrup, Garo and Damelia 
are entered as sub-tribes. In Darrang, Phulguria has been returned as a sept of RAbhAs. 
Mr. Anderson says that it is the name of a family of RAbhAs, with the pollen of flowers 
( phul-guri ) as its totem. 


The RAbhAs consider themselves superior to the KAchAris, and have, as a rule 
abandoned their tribal dialect in favour of Assamese. But 
Custom*, &e, they still partake of swine's flesh and liquor, and often use 

cows as plough cattle. In Nowgong they are reported to pay especial devotion to Biswa- 
hari, the goddess of snakes. They will marry KAchAri girls, but a KAchAri cannot marry 
a RAbha girl until he has first gone through a ceremony of purification. 


The distribution of 

Strength tn4»diitribution. 

Statement No. 148 , showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Rdbhd tribe. 


this tribe is shown in statement No. 148. There is' a 
considerable increase in Goalpara and a falling off in Kam- 
rup, both of which are to be attributed to the constant 
change of nomenclature, which occurs amongst all the Bodo 
tribes. In KAmrAp it seems probable that many persons 
described as RAbhA in 1881 have now returned themselves 
as Koch. In Goalpara, on the other hand, persons formerly 
shown as GAro, Mech, and KAchAri have probably 
now been entered as RAbhA. A special reason for the 
increase in the number returned in this district is that the 
additional column of the schedule enabled us to classify 
these tribes more correctly. Hindus are indifferent to the' 
tribal distinctions of these people, and often describe a RAbhA 
loosely as a KAchAri ; and on this principle RAbhAs were often 
so entered in column 4 of the enumeration schedule. When, however, the next colqmn 
showing the particular class of KAchAri had to be filled in, the correct entry was made,, IP 
that when it came to classification, we were able to show under their proper head: persons 
who were really RAbhAs, but had been misdescribed as KAchAri in column. 
schedule. 


District. 

1801. 

tHI. 

Goalpara 

*0469 

*4, *93 

Kamrup 

17,5*6 

*1,7*3 

Darrang 

16,504 

15,000 

Garo Hills 

5 , 38 i 

3,7*5 

Other districts .. 

* 

1,004 

608 

Total 

~69,774 

66,499 


Nivia.— The 1 B 81 figures for the Garo Hills 
ire for the plain* portion of the district only. 
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273 * The HAjongs, like the RAbhAs, are very closely allied to the GAros and KAchAris, Catt^^Tribe, 
• but appear nevertheless to be a separate tribe. They are 


* Hftjong. 

Statement No. 140, showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Hajongs. 


District. 

i8pi . 

1881. 

Sylhet 

3,804 

585 

Goalpara 

343 


Garo Hill* 

5,017 

3,6*9 

Khasl and Jaintla 
Hills. 

Other difttricU .. 

93 

80 

8 


Total 

8,470 

4,354 


Not*.— The 1S81 figures for the Garo Hills 
are for the plains portion of the district only. 
The (taro Hills figures include 33a persons 
who described themselves as RAjbansi In 
columu 4 and Hftjong in column 5 of the 
schedule. 


Cbutiya. 

Statement No. 150 , shewing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Chutiyas. 


found chiefly in the Garo Hills and the three adjacent 
districts, Sylhet, Goalpara, and the Khasi andjjaintia 
Hills. The increase in the Sylhet district during the last 
ten years is very considerable, but 1 have not had time 
to ascertain from the Deputy Commissioner the causes 
which have led to it. The HAjongs appear to be divided 
into two sections : the ByabahAri, or ordinary HAjongs, 
and the ParamArthi, or seekers after God. The latter 
are more fully Hinduised than the former, and belong 
to the Vaishnava sect, while the ByabahAri HAjongs are 
SAktas. The Paramarthis have given up the use of spirits, 
and abstain from eating flesh. They will not take food 
from the ByabahAri section of the tribe, but permit inter- 
marriage with them. They are now beginning to describe 
themselves as RAjbansis. 

274. The ChutiyAs were fully described in the Census Report of 1881, and I have not 
very much to add to what is there stated regarding them. 
Their distribution is shown in statement No. 150. The 
enormous increase in Sibsagar is possibly due to a cause, 
which I have several times mentioned in explanation of 
similar variations, vis,, the additional caste column in 
the schedule. There is a ChutiyA sub-tribe called Ahom 
ChutiyA; and in 1881, when there was only one column, 
many persons of this sub-tribe may possibly have been 
returned as Ahoms. In the case of Darrang the present 
figures are more in accord with those of the census of 1872, 
when the number reported was 2,532. The Chutiy&s arc 
divided into four main subdivisions, Hindu, Ahom, Bonihi, 
and Deori. The two former have been Hindus for some 
generations, the BorAhi is in process of conversion, but still retains his old freedom 
in the matter of meat and drink, while ten years ago the Deori was reported to be 
still unaffected by Hinduism. 

Since the last census report was written, however, that religion has made great progress 
amongst the ChutiyAs, and the number who still hold aloof 
from Hinduism is very small, only 1,103 having returned 
themselves as Animistic, against 86,588 who described 
themselves as Hindus. Even the Deori ChutiyAs, who 
represent the old priestly class, are now succumbing to 
the attractions of this religion. In Upper Assam they 
are now most of them disciples of the Mahara Gosein 
of Teok. It is said, however, that many of those who 
profess to be Hindus are so only in name. When the 
neophyte takes the saran, the Gosein inculcates a few 
moral precepts, such as 'obey your parents’, ‘never 
raise your hands against them ‘ be always respectful 
. t0 your elders 1 tell no falsehoods &c. He then sprinkles sacred water over them 
and blesses them. Having done this, he takes his fee and departs. He interferes no 
further with Jheir old religious beliefs, nor does he insist on their abstaining from eating 
pOfb and drinking ricebeer. His future connection with them is limited to collecting 
fee, of two annas and paying them an occasional visit. Rai Jogesh Chandra 

; !» S F 


District. 

i8gi. 

1881. 

Kainrup 

1,036 

1,168 

Darrang 

3,546 


Nowgong 

10,468 

8,055 

Sibsagar 

54,5«7 

35,952 

Lakhlmpur 

17,306 

10,708 

Other district* .. 

848 

*,9*7 

Total 

87,691 

60,232 


Jnc 

Conversion to Hinduism. 

Statement No. 757 , showing the 
strength of the four main subd\v. m 
sions of Chutiyas . 


SUBDIVISION, 

Hindu. 

Animistic. 

Hindu 

37 , top 


Ahom 

ta.MS 


Bordhi .. 

9 * 


Deorli .. 

3 , 09 » 

1 ,00) 

Total .. 

48,417 

1*003 
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Their Internal structure. 


Dibongia khel. 


Caste, Tribe, Chatterji informs me that when he asked some Deori Chutiyds why they accepted a 
Gosein at all when they still adhered to their old beliefs, he was answered ■that they 
did not like to be called abhakatid (disciples of no one) and despised accordingly 
by their neighbours.. Thus, their change of religion is purely nominal, and is due to 
a desire to avoid being unfashionable exceptions to a general rule, rather than to 
any more serious motive. 

Early marriage is very rare. Marriage is usually by purchase, and the ceremony 
consists of a feast to the villagers combined with a reli- 
ChutJj'M.*’* ,mon ** t the D *° ri gious ceremony, in which songs mentioning the names of 

the clan god and goddess arc sung. Polygamy, though 
rare, is not unknown. There is no regular remarriage of widows, but informal unions 
are formed, the offspring of which’arc legitimate. 

The Deori Chutiyds are divided into four khels — Bargonid, Patorgonid, Tengdpdnid, 
and Dibongid,— which derive their names from the places 
where they originally settled. The only distinction between 
them is that each khel has its own deosil, or temple, where they worship the same deity 
under different names, that of the Bargonid being Kesdyikhdti ; of the Patorgonid, 
Tdmeswari Mai ; of the Tengdpdnia, Bolia Hemotd; and of the Dibongid, Burdburi. 

Each khel is divided into a number of exogamous clans, of which the twelve men- 
tioned in the report of 1881 all belong to the Dibongia, which 
is the largest of the four khels. Four of them are priestly 
clans, viz., the Sundari or clan of the Bar Deoris ; Patir, the clan of the Saru Deoris ; 
and Airio and Kumotd the clans of the Bar and Saru Bharalis. The Airio and Kumotd 
are the most numerous, and the men and women of the other ten clans must all 
marry into one or other of them. There are said to be about 180 to 200 houses of the 
Dibongid khel in all. 

The Bargonid Deoris are said to now number only 50 houses or so, and are all settled 
near the Dihing river. They have only four exogamous 
clans, vis., 

Bar Deori’s clan. 

Saru Deori’s clan. 

Bar Bharali’s clan. 

Saru Bharali's clan. 

It is said that the members of this khel alone used to offer human sacrifices, and that 
the other khels were never guilty of this abomination. 

The Tengdpdnias number from 70 to 80 houses, and, like the Bargonids, are settled 
chiefly near the Dihing. They are divided into seven exo- 
gamous clans : 

Musago m ... Clan of Bar Deoris. 

Khemasa. 

Khutiya Tika ... „ Bar Bharali. 

Chana Batik Tika. 

Faji Maguraon: 

Tapuyo. 

•. Chaky Churogia Tika. 

The Patorgonid khel has become extinct, and their goddess, Times wari Mai, is 
now worshipped by the Bargonids in a separate deosil. 
The last representative of the khel died five or six years 
ago. 

275- The Jaladhds are described by Mr. Anderson as the Bonds of Kdchdri life. 

They are said to be outcastes from Kdchdri 'society ; the 
descendants of persons who have married within the probU 
bited degrees. No other class of Kdchdris will intermarry with them. Mr. Anderson* $$' 


Bargonia khel. 

Iku Saru 
Sufaru 
Hijero 
Busaro 


Teogapanla khel. 


Patorgonia khel 
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the course of his enquiries, came across two persons, who had only recently been degraded Caste, Tribe, 
to that position. They were brothers, and had married, one the mother and the other her ftc ‘ 
daughter, and had on this account been outcasted. Jaladh.is can, it is said, regain 
their position in* Kdchiiri society on giving a feast and going through the prescribed 
formalities.. They usually speak Assamese. The number of persons returned as 
Jaladhdat this census is 6,31 1 against 2,795 in 1881. 

In Nowgong the term Bahalid is also applied to Kdchdri outcastes, but I am not in 
a position to say whether the two words are synonymous and apply to the same class of 
people or not. 

276. The Dehans are a small caste in Cachar. They claim to be Koches, but at 

Dchftfl the same time wear the sacred thread and often describe 

themselves as Kshettriyas or Rdjbansis. Their tradition is 
that they accompanied Gohain Kamal, the brother of the Koch ruler Nar Ndrdyan, when 
he invaded Cachar.* 

In general estimation they rank above the local Kdchdris, although the better 
class of the latter, who call themselves Barman and also wear the thread, dispute 
this point with them. They are Hindus of the Vaishnava persuasion, and are disciples 
of* the Goseins of # Santipur, under whose orders they recently gave up their old 
Bengali Brdhmans, and took instead as their priests the Manipuri Brdhmans, who, like 
themselves, are Vaishnavas and disciples of the abovementioned Goseins. 

The derivation of their caste name is uncertain. In the Brahmaputra Valley ‘Dehdn’ 
is the term* applied by Kdchdris to persons professing the Hindu religion, and it is possible 
that the name was first applied to them in this sense. The total number of persons 
returned as Dchdns is only 870. They do not appear to have been noticed as a separate 
caste at previous censuses. 

277. In Mangaldai there is an interesting little caste of Kdchdri origin called Solane- 

Solanemias The total number returned is only 274. At previous 

censuses they were not shown separately. They are said 
to be descended from sixteen Kdchdris, who were presented by a Raja to a Brdhman 
on the occasion of his father’s funeral ceremony. Another account is that they were 
formerly under the Bhutids, and were brought down to the plains by a Raja, who gave 
them a Gosein and a Brdhman priest. But whatever the cause of their separation, they 
admit their Kdchdri ancestry. They rank above ordinary Kdchdris, and are on much 
the samfe level as the Rdbhds and the Saranid section of the Koch caste, but are said to be 
inferior to the Mahalids. They eat swine’s flesh and fowls, and are addicted to alcoholic 
drinks, but they nevertheless have their Gosein and a Brdhman priest, who marries 
them by the hom ceremony. They perform the sraddh and other Hindu ceremonies, and, 
so far as possible, they practise endogamy, but, their number being limited, they have often 
to intermarry with Kdchdris, Rdbhds, and Mahalids. When a Kdchdri wife is taken, she is 
made to undergo a purifying ceremony, and a Solanemid girl who has married a Kdchdri 
must do the same before she is permitted to return to her father’s house. When marriage 
takes place with Rdbhds and Saranids, the bride, whether she be Solanemid or Rdbhd, &c. t 
must perform a similar purification prior to marriage. A Kdchdri will eat food cooked 
by a Solanemid, and a Solanemid will accept food from the hands of a Mahalid. But 
he will not take food from a Rdbhd or Saranid, nor, on the other hand, will the latter eat 
food cooked by a Solanemia. 

♦ 

, * Thli confirms a statement in the ‘Purushnameh* of Raja Lakahmi N4rAyan, of Mowll Mohanpur. to the effect that Cachar was conquered by 
(M Kttke In the reign of Nar NAriyan. In the * Purusbnameh \ however, it is stated that another brother, SUarai, was the leader of the eipedition, 

a f a 
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Caste, Tribe> 278. Mahalia is a term applied to certain classes of converted Kdchdris in the 

„ Darrang district. 1 have never been able to ascertain on 

Mahalia. 0 . . . _ . # 

what grounds the distinction is based, nor wny some 
Kdchdris become Mahalid and others Koch. But all officers consulted agree in saying 
that there is no doubt that a Mahalid is a converted Kdchdri. Intewnarriage is 
permitted under certain restrictions and after the performance of certain ceremonies 
of purification, but a Mahalia will never eat with a Kdchdri. The total number of 
persons returned as Mahalid is 5,612, against 6,202 in 1881. 


279. There has been a good deal of confusion between the terms Mordn, Matak ( 

„ and Moamaria. The Mordns have already been referred 

M° r aii. , 111 

to as having been the first tribe to be conquered by the 

Ahoms when they entered Assam from over the Patkoi. They were employed by the Ahom 

kings as carriers of firewood, and were thus also known as Hdbungias. A writer in the 

Jonaki magazine of April 1891 is of opinion that the Mordns are the autochthenes 

of Upper Assam. 

The word 1 Moamaria’, on the other hand, is the nickname of the Dinjay and Garpura 
Goseins, the origin of which has already been explained.* These Goseins were Vaishnavas, 
and were persecuted by the Ahom rulers, who had embraced the Saktaformof Hinduism, 
•and who tried to force the Moamarias to conform to the same belief* Amongst other 
acts of oppression, Phulcswari, the wife of Sib Singh, caused the forehead of their 
Gosein to be smeared with sacrificial blood, t and this and other wrongs eventually drove 
the members of the sect to rebellion. They defeated the Ahom king, but were in their 
turn vanquished by Captain Welsh, who had been deputed to assist him. They never- 
theless maintained their independence around Sadiya, and set up a ruler of their own ( 
who went by the name of the Bor Senapati. When the Singphos began to raid 
on Assam, they found the Senapati’s people better able to defend themselves 
than those residing under the decayed power of the Ahoms, and therefore 
called them ‘ Matak’, meaning ‘strong’, as distinguished from the 1 Mullong’, or weaker 
subjects of the Ahoms. The term ‘ Matak ’ thus applies simply to the people residing 
in the tract of country formerly ruled by the Bor Senapati,]: and has no reference 
to any particular caste or tribe. As the majority of the inhabitants of this tract are 
disciples of the Moamaria Gosein, the word has now become almost synonymous with 
Moamaria, and the disciples of this Gosein appear to describe themselves indifferently 
as Matak or Moamaria, and both words frequently appeared in the schedules as the 
sub-caste of numerous castes, including Mordn, Dom, Hdri, &c. The Mordns are not 
necessarily Mataks any more than are the Dorns. Some of them are disciples, of the 
Moamaria Gosein, and in the revolt against the Ahoms mentioned above, the two leaders 
of the Moamaria army were both of them Mordns. But the -greater number are 
disciples of other Goseins, those in Lakhimpur being chiefly adherents of the Tiphuk 
and those in Sibsagar of the Sessa Gosein. But whatever their sect, the fact remains that 
they are a perfectly distinct tribe. They have a language of their own, which is allied to 
the Kdchdri, $ but they have now practically abandoned it in favour of Assamese. They are 
now irfname at least fully Hinduised. They burn their dead, but engage no Brdhman at , 
their religious ceremonies. Many of them claim to be Ahoms and use the Ahom chuklong 
marriage ceremony. They recognise polygamy, and permit the remarriage of widows. 
There are said to be four khels of Mordns— ‘Mordn, Lohong, Dowse, and Alai,— but I have 
no information as to whether these khels are sub-tribes or merely exogamous groups. 


* Supra, page 81. 

t Page 37 n stq , r>f Kasinath Tamuii Phulcan't * Asam fiuranjl \ 

3 Tble country lies between the Ruri Dching and the Brahmaputra, 
f Supra, page 100, in Lakhimpur it it said to be mixed up with Khdmtl and Singphdi 
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280. The Tipperahs belong to Bengal rather than Assam, those found in this province Caste, Tribe, 


•Tipperah. being either recent immigrants or the descendants of immi- 

* N °nd SJ M,Z> th l 8 rants -* The y clcar| y bc,on g to the Bodo famii y- and at 

the Tipperahs. J onc period intermarried with the KAchAri kings of Khaspur. 

T~ '■'1 ] They are found only in the Surma Valley, and chiefly in 

! ! Sylhet. Their number has increased considerably since 1881, 

“ " 8,271 34 * a a result which is in all probability mainly due to immigration, 

other district. . ^ * but ma y perhaps also be ascribed in part to the very careful 

arrangements which were made on the present occasion 

Total .. 8,660 3,084 4 , . . . e . 

_ to secure the complete enumeration of the out-of-the- 

way punjis inhabited by these people. 

NAGA TRIBES. 

281. The following interesting Note on some of the NagA tribes is from the pen of 

Naga tribes Mr. ^ ' ^ avis > I C,s i deputy Commissioner of the NAgA 

• Hills district : 

The Angamis are the largest of the Ndgu tribes of which we have any knowledge. The 
AngAmm, portion of the tribe ccnsuscd occupies 56 villages, with a population 

of 26,880. In addition to these, there are 14 villages, with a popula- 
tion of some 5,000, lying outside the district boundary in the piece of country bounded on the west 
by the Brahmaputra-Iwiwaddy watershed range, on the north by theThezir river, on the east by the 
Tizu river, and on the south by the Lanier. The censused portion of the tribe occupies the country 
drained by the Zullu, Sijju, and Zubza rivers, which all have their origin in the Japvo or 
Burrail range of hills. This range forms the boundary of the Angami country towards the south. 

The name AngAmi, by which this tribe is known to us, is a corruption of Gnamei, the name by 
which the tribe is known to the Manipuris, through whom we first came into contact with them 
(the Ang&mis). The name by which they call themselves is Tcngima, while they are known to the 
surrounding tribes of Kezhamas, SemAs, and LhotAs as Tsoghami, Tsungumi, and Tsangho. 

The Angamis assert that their people originally came from the south, /,<?., the direction of 
^ ( Manipur. They first occupied the spurs just under Japvo, and 

thence spread north-west and north-east. Their accounts of their 
origin are extremely vague and untrustworthy, as is to be expected in the case of a people who 
have no written language. 

The AngAmi tribe is divided into three main divisions, —the Chakroma, who live in a few small 
villages in the western portion of the country ; the Tengima proper. 

Tribal divisions. 6 . f V K ,. 

• occupying the central portion, and the Lhaknmaor bastern Angunns, 

who occupy the country south and east of Kohima on both sides of the watershed range. The 
Chakroma, who represent but a very small percentage of the whole tribe, are practically identical 
with the Tengima in appearance and language. Between the Tengima and Chakrima, however, especi- 
ally that portion of the tribe which inhabits the villages on the right bank of the Sijju river, there are 
very marked differences, both in dialect and general appearance. The differences in dress, cut. of 
hair, &c., between these two divisions of the tribe arc in fact greater than those that exist between 
tribes that are really different, such as the LhotAs and Aos, and it is only by an examination of the 
language spoken by Tengima and Chakrima that we find that they really belong to the same tribe. 

The Angamis arc distinguished from the other tribes within the district by their method of 
cultivation. While all the other tribes, including the* western or 
Chakroma portion of the Angumi tribe, raise their rice crops by 
Jh&mingy the AngAmis raise their rice crop on irrigated terraces. These terraces arc excavated with 
great labour and skill from the hillsides, and are watered by means of channels carried along the 
contour of the hills for long distances and at excessively easy gradients. 

The questions of whence the AngAmis first got the idea of their terraced cultivation, *hd why 
they adopted a system which at the outset must have entailed an immense amount of labour, have often 
been asked: I think the answer must be that this system of cultivation gradually spread 
northwards from Manipurf until it reached the Angamis, who adopted it for the following reasons • 

.* Full JnfoTnjatlCif regarding the Tipperah* will be found In Mr. Risley’s ‘Tribe* and Caste* of Bengal,’ volume II, page 313, and Hunter* * 
Statistical Account of Bengal, volume VI, page 46 j. 

tl*» led tony this from an observation of the fact that the whole of the Nlgl village* between Kuhlma and Manipur practise me terrace 
qritim of cultivation, while north of Kohima the custom gradually diet out, the necessity for It not existing. 


■ 

DlBTRICT. 

1S91. | 

iSSi. 

Sylhet 

8,271 

3 , 98 a 

Cachar 

38O 

j 

Other districts 

l 


Total 

8.660 

|~ 3 , 084 ~ 


Naga tribes. 


Tribal divisions. 
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Caste, Tribe, (i) A desire for a better kind of food than job’s-tcars and konidhan, the only jUm crops which 
can be successfully grown at high elevations,* and which, from the analogy of the N^azung tribe, 
whose villages are situated at elevations equal to or higher than the older AngAmi villages, may* 
safely be assumed to have been in days gone by the Angamis’ staple food, t 

(2) The impossibility of raising a sufficient crop of this better kind of food, t.e ., rice, except by 
a system like that of irrigated terraces, which their neighbours to the south were already practising, 
and which allows the same land to be used year after year without the necessity which occurs in 
the case of jh&m cultivation of throwing up the land after two years' cultivation and allowing it to 
lie fallow for eight or ten years. 

(3) A good water supply, which rendered the system of irrigated cultivation possible. 

The Angamis live in, for the most part, large villages, reaching in the’ case of Kohima to over 
800 houses. These villages arc, as a rule, strongly situated on the 
lnhaj emtoms, tops of hills. The houses in a village arc all built close together 

without much attempt at arrangement, and the whole is surrounded by an almost impenetrable fence 
of some thorny shrub and huge stinging nettles. The approaches to the village are by narrow 
sunken paths, the entrance to the actual site being guarded by a strong wooden door now-a-days 
rarely or never shut. 

A village is, however, far from being a united community, as might have been expected. The 
unit of Ndgci society is not the village, but the * khel ', called by the Angamis themselves 1 tepfu ' or 
< tino '. Many of these exist in each village. In Kohima there are seven such subdivisions. The 
members of each 1 khel' or ( tino’ are supposed to be descended from a common ancestor, whose 
name the khel bears. These khels are exogamous subdivisions. Between the khels in the same 
village great rivalry exists, which in old days used to lead to blood feuds and frequent fighting, 
indeed, the inter-khel feuds were and are far more bitter than inter-village feuds. Inter-village 
feuds are now practically extinct, but inter-khel feuds are still kept alive, and result not infre- 
quently at the great drinking festivals in riots and free fights, in which live s are occasionally lost. 

I know of no Angdmi village of any size which is not divided against itself by the bitter feuds 
which exist between its component parts. The following extract from a report by Mr. Carnegy, 
then Political Officer in the Naga Hills, dated the 12th September 1876, will show the utter 
want of combination which exists in an ordinary Angami village. He writes : 

“In the middle of July a party of 40 men ol Mozema went over to Kohima, and were admitted 
by one of the khels friendly to them, living next to the Puchatsuma quarter, into which they passed 
and killed all they could find, vis., one man, five women, and twenty young children. The people 
0/ the other khels made no effort to interfere , hut stood looking on .... One of the on-lookers 
told me that he never saw such fine sport (/>., the killing of the children), for it was just 
like killing fowls." 

Such scenes as this are of course things of the past, but the spirit which rendered them 
possible still exists, and renders all real combination amongst even one tribe impossible. I have 
dwelt on this point at some length, as the fact of the non-existence of any possibility for united 
action by cven*ne village, let alone a whole tribe, does not seem to be very widely known. 

The following is a list of some of the exogamous subdivisions existing amongst the Angimis ; 


Dakkotsuma. 

Chitonoma. 

Kotsuma. 

Puphetsuma. 

Toloma. 

Tsedma. 

Mekroma. 

Rotsoma. 

Serna. 


Puchdtsuma. 

Kototsuma. 

Guezonotsuma. 

Vihutsuma. 

Phetsuma. 

Kipfoma. 

Pavoma. 

Kezanuma. 

Hepfoma. 


Chaletsuma. 

Levisonoma. 

Nisonoma. 

Dzinionoma. 

Viama. 

Dzirama. 

Tenginuma. 

Cherdma. 


Chatsuma. 

Meyasatsuma. 

Tekrenoma. 

Kwoma. 

Kamima. 

Mcralitsuma. 

Kizhazuma. 

Tama. 


This list could be added to without any trouble, but it seems useless to go on adding to a list 

of names, which are, except to a NAgA, absolutely meaningless. 

As stated above, the khels amongst AngAmis are exogamous subdivisions. A man is theretor 
obliged to look for his wife amongst the women of a khel different 
Marriage cu.tom., (rom hU own Marriages are, therefore, usually not love matches, 

ftt least as far as the girl is concerned. The following sketch gives the procedure-followed fo the 
t Jhim rice doe* not do well at elcratlone of much oyer 4/>oo feet* 
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village of Khonoma* ty.'v young man who is anxious to marry. Having selected the girl he would Caste, Tribe, 
*k® nyirry, he informs his father. The father then sends a friend to the girl’s house &C. 

•to interview her parents, with a view to ascertain whether they will allow the match or not. If a 
avourablc reply is received from the girl's parents, the father of the young man will on an 
auspicious day (inauspicious days are days on which there has been a death in the village, or 
during which there has occurred an eclipse of the sun or moon or an earthquake) at sunrise 
ascertain, by strangling a fowl and watching which way in dying it crosses its legs, whether the 
intended marriage is likely to be a prosperous one or not. Should the omens be unfavourable, 
the arrangements for the marriage are at once broken off, but should the omens be favourable, the 
go-between will again be sent to inform the parents of the girl of the fact. The girl's opinion is then 
asked, and should she, within the next three days, dream no dream unfavourable to the idea of the 
intended marriage, formal consent is given by her parents. A day for the wedding is then 
fixed. On that day the father of the bridegroom sends some pigs, usually two or three (the number 
varies according to the wealth of the parties), a few seers of salt, and some liquor to the house of the 
bride's parents. These pigs arc then killed, and a feast given to the khol men and friends of the 
bride, who also take away small portions of meat wrapped in plantain leaves. The same night at 
about 9 or io p.m. the bride goes to the house of the bridegroom's parents, carrying a small ( lao ' 
of liquor $nd a little cooked meat in a basket. She is accompanied by two men and two women 
carrying four laos of liquor, ioo or more pieces of cooked meat, and io or 12 pieces of uncooked 
meat, by a small boy carrying a cup of liquor, and by some 40 or 50 members of her own khel. 

On arrival at the house the bridegroom is summoned, and he and the bride, first the man and then 
the woman, eat some of the meat and drink some of the liquor brought by the bride. The bride- 
grown then returns to his ' deka chang\ and the companions of the bride, after receiving a few 
fowls as presents, return to their homes, only two women and one man remaining to sleep with the 
bride at the house of the bridegroom's father, receiving in the morning a present of one fowl each. 

On the second day the bride and bridegroom again eat together, the bridegroom returning 
at night to his * deka chang ', and the bride remaining in his father's house. On the morning of 
the third day the young couple go together to the bridegroom's cultivation, the girl carrying 
a 4 lao 9 of liquor, some food, and a hoe. The man carries only his spear. Arrived at his 
cultivation, first the man and after him the woman take the hoe and do a little hoeing. 

A little rice and liquor is then placed on the ground as an offering to the deity. The couple 
then eat and drink together. They then return home, the man cutting on the way home a few 
sticks of firewood, which are brought home by the woman. On her return the woman goes to 
her father's house, and brings thence to her husband's house a few laos of liquor and some 
cooked meat. A feast is then given to the neighbours and children. That night the young 
couple kill a fowl in order to see whether their marriage will turn out well or the reverse. They 
then wait for another # seven or eight days. At the expiration of this period the high priest of 
the khel is called in. He sacrifices a chicken, and the ceremony of marriage is complete. 

Until the completion of the ceremony the bride and bridegroom do not sleep together, but 
after the completion of the ceremony cohabitation is allowed. 


The Angdmis do not practise polygamy. Children take the caste of the father, *.*., belong 
to his khel. This is the rule in all N&ga tribes. 


Divorces are frequent amongst the Angdmis, and occur for various reasons, such as infidelity 
D| on the part of the woman, incompatibility of temper, and failure 

on the part of the woman to bear children. 

If a woman is divorced for infidelity, all her clothes, beads, &c., are taken by her husband, 
and her family are fined the amount of the expenses incurred by the husband's family for the 
marriage. Should, however, a wife be divorced for any reason but some fault of her own, she receives 
one-third of all the grain that there is in the house at the time. Should a woman leave her 
husband for no fault on his part, but merely because she finds she does not like him, she then 
has to repay to him the expenses incurred for the marriage. 

Divorced women, women who have left their husbands for any reason, and widows who 
have no children, & c., go to reside again in their fathers' houses, and can remarry at pleasure. 
Widows with children are not supposed to remarry, having to devote themselves to the bringing 
•p of their chifdren. 


• In each village customs jury slightly. 
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Caste, Tribe, During a man's life time his sons, as they marry, receive their share of his landed property. 

„ Should, however, a man die, leaving several unmarried rons, these 

will all receive equal shares. As the sons marry, they leave* 
the paternal mansion, and build houses of their own. The youngest son, therefore, in practice 
nearly always inherits his father's house. Daughters receive no share in their father's property 
except amongst certain of the Eastern Angami villages. Should a man die, leaving no male heirs, 
his property is, as a rule, divided amongst his nearest male relations. If he has daughters, these 
daughters would ordinarily be entitled to receive no portion of his property. A man can, however, 
by word of mouth, bequeath to his daughter or daughters such portion of his property as he 
may consider fit. 

In the case of a married woman, possessed of property in land in her own right, dying 
without children, her property would, if not sold to meet her funeral expenses, revert to her nearest^ 
male relations. 

As soon as a man dies, his body is washed by his son, if he has one. In the case of a woman, 

„ this duty is performed by her daughter. The body is then 

covered over with a white cloth, and a basket containing dhan, 
konidhan, job's-tears, yams, Indian corn, and garlic is placed by the side of the body. Preparations 
are then at once made for the funeral feast and for the funeral, which always takes place the • 
evening after a man's death. The funeral feast is proportionate to the wealth of the deceased. 
One cow is about the least that can be sacrificed, and it not infrequently happens that a man's 
whole property goes in furnishing forth his funeral feast. 

The cows for the feast, having been procured, are killed in the early morning by an old 
man of deceased’s khel. The livers, heads, and certain portions of the meat having been *sct 
apart, the rest is distributed amongst the family members, relations, and friends of deceased, 
portions being often sent to intimate friends residing in other villages. 

1 he ceremony of the distribution of meat being over, the funeral obsequies are proceeded 
with. The coffin, a rough wooden box without a lid, having been got ready, the deceased's 
father-in-law, if he have one, or, if not, some friend from another khel, enters the house in which 
the body is lying, and standing on the lefthand side of the body, places a plain spear down on 
the righthand side of the body. In the case of a woman, a black cloth takes the place of the 
spear. Having done this, lie cuts off a small lock of the dead man's hair. The coffin is then 
brought into the house, and a wisp of thatching-grass is burnt inside it. This done, the body is 
placed in the coffin, at its right hand being placed a dao, two spears, and a split stick with bamboo 
ribbon for kindling fire after the Nagd fashion. The coffin is then brought out for burial in the 
grave, which is usually dug close to deceased's house. I append a description of an Angdmi burial 
taken from an old diary of Mr. McCabe's : 

“ The grave was about 6 feet deep, close to deceased's house. The* body was wrapped in 
new cloths, and was encased in a regular coffin without the lid. Before the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, the male friends of the deceased, each with a shield and a couple of spears, danced 
about, howling at the top of their voices and tears streaming from their eyes. The women were 
not to be flfctdone in shrieking, and rushed about with arms outstretched, slapping the ground with 
their cloths. As the coffin was lowered, the women ran forward and tried to hold it back, and 
as it finally disappeared, a most doleful shriek was raised. 

“ 1 Do not be afraid ; do not mourn. You have only followed your parents' custom. Although 
you have died, let us*emain happy. Although God has not been kind to you, and you have died, 
fear not ! ' 

" Inside the coffin, and at the right hand of the deceased, two spears and a dao were placed. 
Large flat stones were then used to form the lid of the coffin, and the crevices were carefully filled 
up with rubble. At this stage of the proceedings, the friends of the deceased suddenly stopped 
sobbing, dried their eyes, and marched off in a most businesslike manner. A civilised N4g4, 
whb had been as demonstrative with his umbrella as his warrior friends had been with their spears, 
solemnly closed it and retired. A large basketful of dhan, konidhan, dhall, and job's-tears was 
now thrown into the grave, and over this the earth was rapidly filled in." 

Subsequent to the funeral the following ceremonial is observed : 

On the day after the funeral the friends and relations of the deceased, together with one man 
of another khel, go to deceased's house, and there eat the meat of the heads of the cows and tlfe 
other reserved portions except the livers. The skulls are then taken to the grave,* and fixed up 
over it, together with a shield, spear, and ornaments, such as cane-legginga, &c., worn by deceased 
during his lifetime. 
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In the case of a woman, her basket, weaving sticks, &c., are placed over the grave. Food is Caste Tribe 
>n again partaken of at deceased’s house, and the members of another khel who are present &C.’ 
foceed to cook the livers of the cows set apart for this purpose. When cooked, a piece of liver 
ith salt and chillies is given to each member of deceased’s family, who, in perfect silence, throw 
ach his piece out of the house to a distance of eight or nine paces. This ceremony being 
ompleted, all those present return to their homes. 

On the second day after the funeral, seventeen portions of cooked rice, with a little salt are 
..cd up in plantain leaves. These are buried outside the house on the fourth day. On the ’fifth 

day from the funeral, deceased's wooden platter and drinking-cup are hung up by a string inside 
the house. At the expiration of thirty days, this string is undone and thrown away. The platter 

and cup arc given to one of deceased's intimate friends. About the fortieth day deceased’s family 

racrificc a cock, the flesh being eaten equally by all. The ceremonies connected with the funeral 
are then complete. 

Very young children are usually buried inside the house. The bodies of women dying in 
childbirth are taken out through the back of the house, and buried Mill, out any ceremony 
1 whatever. J 

I The Angimis have practically no religion. They recognise a supreme creator called Tcrhopfo 
iiciigion. <>r .Kopenopfd. They also believe in the existence of evil spirits 

vvhit:h rcsill ‘’ ''1 r(!l 'ks, trees, and pools of water. These are 
1 usual, y propitiate in cases of illness by offerings of fowls, pigs, or cattle. Customs similar to 
ithese are common to the whole of the Niigu and Kuki tribes within this district. Of a future 
(state after death, their ideas are extremely vague. They certainly believe that the soul docs 
jnot die with the body, but what becomes of it they cannot say,— resembling in this respect more 
civilised nations. 

village lethal., The chi, ’ f Angami village festivals are those called Terhengi 

and Sckrcngi. 

The Terhengi is celebrated within a short time of the completion of the harvest, and is in fact 
The ‘Harvest Home’ festival. As the Terhengi marks the end of the year’s work for the Angami, 

P° the Sekrengi marks its commencement, being held shortly before the new year’s work in the 
jpelds is begun. Both festivals last for ten days, and both are occasions for the unlimited 
consumption of su (rice beer), pork, and beef. 

During the Terhengi are given most of those big feeds which wealthy Nagas give, in 
le not vain hope of handing down their names to future generations. Such feasts, at which 
man’s guests are numbered often by hundreds, cost not infrequently in kind and money as 
luch as Rs. 700 or Rs. 800. The slaughter of ten head of cattle and 20 or 30 pigs is 
Ino unusual thing. So much meat, of course, entails the use of enormous quantities of rice, 
both for food and liquor, and it is at the ceremony of pounding this rice, which takes place 
a ftw days before the feast begins, and at which the whole of the adult males of the host’s 
khel assist, that the Angami warrior is seen to the best advantage. On such occasions he, 
to use a slang phrase, ‘puts em all on , and a crowd of fine athletic young savages, well adorned 
with toucan feather headdresses, bear-skin fringes, collars ( tatche ) made of locks of human 
hair . surmounted by a fringe of goat's hair dyed blood red, new bright red and yellow cane 
(i-SSiogs and armlets, and a few other small ornaments dear to the savage heart, is no 
mean sight. To commemorate these feasts, huge stones are dragged, often for long distances 
on rough wooden sledges, and are erected by the side of the road near the village. The giver 
of the feast also becomes entitled to put up over his house the huge wooden horns (hikhya) 
which are such a conspicuous feature in most Angami villages. ’ 

At the Sekrengi festival dogs are killed and eaten in large numbers. I have often 
enquired the reason for this, but have never been able to get a satisfactory answer. Besides 
these two main festivals, many other minor ones are celebrated during the year, the chief 
Of which is that held just before the new paddy harvest begins. 

The Aos occupy the country which is drained by the Jhanr.i, the Desoi, and by the 
A# streams which flow into the Dikhu on its left bank. The only Ao 

village on the right bank of the Dikhu is Longsa. The Aos 
profess to have had their origin from a stone, which is situated between Longsa and the 
6*iti» u>* Sangtam village of Luban. From this place they gradually 

migrated across the Dikhu, and occupied the country in which they 
WWr dwell. They are divided into two tribes, Chungli or Zungi and Mongsen, speaking dialects 

vot,; ft . 3 q 
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Caste, Tribe iwhich are so dissimilar as to be practically different languages. These two tribes, though they ini 
many instances live side by side in the same villages, have each preserved their own dialect. ‘ 

I have added to this note on the Aos a list of words and sentences in the two dialccts.l 

p 9 

which shows the differences between them.* 

The Aos occupy, excluding Longsa, which was not ccnsused, 46 villages/ Of these, 21 
arc Chungli entirely, 19 are Mongsen entirely, while six arc mixed villages, inhabited both by 
Chungli and Mongsen. Roughly speaking, the Ao country is composed of three parallel ridges, 
called Lampungkung, Changkikung, and Japukung respectively. The Chungli tribe inhabits all the 
villages on the Lampungkung (the range immediately overlooking the Dikhu), with the exception 
of the villages of Mokokchang and Nunkam, which are partially Mongsen, The valley of the 
Melak or Jhanzi, i.c. 9 the valley enclosed between the Lampungkung and Changkikung, contains 


the mixed villages, while on the Changkikung and Japukung the villages are, with the exception 
of Dcka Haimong, Molungting, and Assiringia (a non-Ao village), entirely Mongsen. 


,! 


Assiringia, called by the Aos Mirinokpo, is a village which really belongs to the ( naked t 
tribe of Nd gas. The inhabitants came many years ago from the village of Wankhong or Orang- 
kang, a village belonging to that tribe, and situated a day’s march east of the Dikhu front 
Susu village. Nowadays in all but language the Assiringia people have beepme Aos. 
The problem is, how did they get on to their present site, which is on the range 
immediately over the plains, through the intervening Ao villages ? Where the y arc at present, 
they are at least three days' journey from the nearest villages of the tribe to which they 
really belong. j 

The following description is taken from Colonel Woodthorpe’s Report of the survey) 
Dcwriptinn of an Ao village. operations in the Ndgd Hills, 1874-75 : ( 

“ The villages, which are usually large, as a rule, occupy the most commanding points 1 
along the ridges, and the approaches to them are exceedingly pretty. Broad roads, bordere 
with grass and low shrubs, lead up, through avenues of fine trees, to the main entrance, whic 
is generally very strongly guarded by two or three panjied ditches, running right across the] 
ridge and stockaded on the inner bank. The stockades are strongly built of a double line of posts^ 
supporting a wall of interlaced bamboo, and are capable of offering a good resistance. Th^ \ 
outermost ditch is generally about 200 or 300 yards, or even more, away from the village^ 
the second being situated between it and the one enclosing the village. The gate through 
the stockade of this last ditch into the village is cut out of one huge block, and is frequently 
four or five feet broad and about six feet high. A large gable roof is constructed over* 
it, giving it a great resemblance to our old lych-gates at home. Lookouts are built com- 
manding the entrance, and in some cases little huts are constructed in large trees outside the 

most advanced stockades on the main roads, communications being preserved with the interior 
by means of long ladders and causeways. Passing through the gate into the village, we 
find ourselves before the * Morang' or bachelor's house, a large and most peculiar-looking 
building, appearing to be all roof, which springs from a small back gabled wall about 

five feet higHT and six or seven feet broad. The ridge rises rapidly from this to the front 

till it attains a height from the ground of 25 feet dr 30 feet, the eaves resting on .the ground 
on either side. The front is closed with a semi-circular wall of thatch, a small door about four feet 
high giving admittance to the building, which, as this is generally the only opening, is necessarily 
somewhat dark. As the*eye gets accustomed to the gloom, wc find that the house is divided into 
two parts by a low wall formed of a log of wood, over which a thick bamboo mat is stretched. The 
half of the house has a matted floor, and is provided with a hearth and planked sleeping places round 
it, and here the young men sleep, but the other half is unfloored. We also make out that the prin- 
cipal uprights arc carved with large figures of men, elephants, tigers, lizards, etc., roughly painted 
with the three colours common to the Ndgd and Garo tribes, i.e. } black, white, and reddish brown, 
Arranged round the walls are the skulls of men and animals and skilful imitations of themf made 
by cutting and painting old gourds ; these imitations are often so well done that at a little distance 
they pass for real skulls. The ridge of the morang projects a few feet in front, and is ornamented 
with small straw figures of men and tufts of straw placed at regular intervals. Outside eadi 
morang is a large platform of logs of wood, on which the young men and their friends sit and 
smoke throughout the day, and hard by is an open shed, in which stands the big drum, formed of a 
huge trunk hollowed out and elaborately carved (generally to resemble a buffalo’s head) and 


* Reprinted at Appendix 0. | t Human tkulls, 
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painted in front after the manner of the figurehead of a ship and furnished with a straight tail atCgStC> Trib0> 
[the other and. The drum is raised from the ground, and rests upon logs of wood. It is sounded 
by letting a heavy piece of wood (hinged on to one side of the roof) fall on it, and by beating it 
with double-headed clubs." 

The ordinary houses in the village are large and clean. They are built in regular streets, and 
are divided into three rooms, the outer room being on the ground, and the two inner rooms being 
raised off the ground. At the back of the house there is a bamboo platform, and in front an open 
verandah. The ridge projects a few feet in front, and in villages built on a narrow piece of ground 
these ridges often overlap, rendering the village street quite dark. 

The men amongst the Aos, both Chungli and Mongsen, are somewhat darker in complexion and 
inferior in physique to the Angamis. They wear a loin-cloth and 

Personal appearance of the Aon. 1 J , 

small apron. 1 ho pattern of this last varies from village to village. 

All wear a cotton doth thrown lightly round the shoulders, the commonest colours being dark blue 
or dirty white. Thin brass tubes about four inches long, to the ends of which are attached thin 
chains, each chain ending in a small bell, are the commonest ear ornaments among the men. Tufts 
of cotton are occasionally worn in the ears. One or two strings of long white beads 'are usually 
worn round the neck. The arms of the men are spear, shield, and dao ) the last being carried on 
the back in a small wooden sheath, which is bound round the waist by a cotton rope. The men in 
the villages at the northern extremity of the tribe generally wear small helmets made of plaited 
cane ornamented with boar’s tusks, A collar of wild boar's tusks round the neck and cowrie cuffs 
round the wrists are worn by all men who have taken a head. Nowadays men who have not 
taken a head have begun to wear these distinctive marks. 

% The men of the* tribe are not tattooed, and there is in outward appearance no difference 
between Chungli and Mongsen. 

The women, who are comparatively superior in physique to the men, are, after the Angdmis, 
the best looking in the hills. They are tattooed on the face, neck, breasts, arms, and legs. The 
marks on the face are slight, and are confined to four vertical lines on the chin. These arc the 
same both for Chungli and Mongsen. The other tattoo marks, however, are different for either 
tribe, the difference in pattern on the arms and calves of the leg being very noticeable. Both tribes 
tie their hair in the same manner, but the Mongsen women use a white cotton rope for that purpose, 

• while the Chungli women use ropes of plaited black hair. The elpths of both are similar. They 
consist of a dark blue petticoat, sometimes ornamented with red stripes, reaching from waist to 
knee, and a dark blue or dirty white cloth thrown loosely round the shoulders. Their ornaments 
are numerous strings of cheap red cornelian beads worn round the neck. In the upper part of the 
ear they wear large brass rings about four inches in diameter. These are made of three twists of 
thick brass wire, and after being passed through the ear are supported by a string going over 
the top and round the back of the head. The lobe of the ear supports large crystal ear ornaments. 

* Men, women, and children all smoke short bamboo or iron pipes ; they are seldom seen with- 
out these. Old women often wear gaiters made of white or dark blue cloth. 

This tribe cultivates by the jhtlm system. Land is kept under cultivation for two years, and 
then allowed to lie fallow for ten years or so. The reason for 
, * abandoning land after the second year is said to be partly due to 

the impoverishment of the soil, and partly to the rank growth of weeds, the roots of which are never 
eradicated from the soil, and which after the second year come up in such numbers that it is found 
quite impossible to keep them down. 

Each village amongst the Aos is a small republic, and each man is as good as his neighbour, 
indeed, it would be hard to find anywhere else more thoroughly 

Tribal constitution. , . ; . . 

democratic communities. Headmen ( tdtar ) do exist, but their 

authority is very small. 

As above stated (description of an Ao village), sleeping houses for bachelors are provided. 

These, however, are seldom used except by small boys, it being an 

Village custom*. . . . , 1 J J ® 

almost universal custom for the young men each to sleep with the 
girl ol his choice. The unmarried girls sleep by twos and threes in houses otherwise empty, or else 
tenanted by one old woman. Here they are visited nightly by their lovers. The resultant immorality 
is not so great as might be expected, for the following reasons : (r) the numbers of men and women 
are, as a rule, pretty equally balanced, and (2) girls of known extremely immoral habits find it, I 
am told, difficult to get husbands. 


Tribal constitution. 


Village customs. 
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Caste, Tribe, The chief festivals of the year are the two that occur in August before the commencement of 
&C. the harvest, and the one that occurs at its close ; all<*of them are 

Village festival*. # ' 

occasions for the consumption of much pork and ’ rice-beer. 
The harvest home festival is usually the time chosen for killing mithtin by ttic rich men of the 
village. A mith&n feast involves, as do similar feasts among the Angamis, an expenditure in cash 
and kind of not less than Rs. 500. 

Mithdn at these festivals are, or rather were, — the custom is being gradually suppressed, — killed 
in an extremely cruel manner, being literally hacked to bits with duos, the animal finally dying 
from loss of blood. 


The second festival in August is, however, the most interesting. At its celebration two customs 
are practised, which are not, as far as 1 am aware, practised by any other tribe in this district. 
The first of these is the custom during the three days the festival lasts of having ( tugs-of-war ' 
between the young men and unmarried girls of each khcl. The ropes used are thick jungle 
creepers of great length. The object of the girls is to pull the rope right outside the boundaries of 
the khel. This they are seldom allowed to do, the young men generally pouncing down on the rope 
and dragging it back before it has been taken clean out of their ground. After dark the ropes are 
dropped, and the second portion of the tamasha begins. The girls form into circles, holding 
hands, each khel on its own ground. They then begin a monotonous chant, at the same time cir- 
cling slowly round and round. This dancing and singing go on for hours, its monotony being only 
interrupted by what may be called raids by the young men from a different khel. These come 
round with lighted torches, and having picked out the girls they consider most pleasing, proceed to 
carry them off by force. Such seizures, however, lead to nothing worse than drinking, the gifjs so 
carried off being obliged by custom to stand the young men free drinks. 

This custom was universal throughout the Ao tribe. Since our occupation of the country, 
every effort has been made to suppress the custom, and the 
selling and buying of slaves is now, I fancy, very uncommon. 
Slaves were and are, I believe, on the whole, very well treated, being considered almost as members 
of the family. Cases of harsh treatment, of course, must have occurred occasionally, but these 
must now be very rare, and the slaves who have remained with their owners know very well that, if 
illtreatod, all they have to do is to run away. In old days slaves, unless they could get down to the 
plains, could not run away, it being etiquette for them to be caught and returned by the inhabitants 
of any village in which they took refuge. 

Troublesome slaves were usually sold to people living across the Dikhu, amongst whom the 
custom of human sacrifices is not, 1 believe, entirely unknown. Amongst the Aos, before our occupa- 
tion of the country, slaves were not infrequently paid by one village to another village with which 
they happened to be on bad terms, to make up a quarrel, and as a sort of set off against any heads 
taken by them. Slaves paid in this way were invariably slaughtered by the village which received 
them, as an offering to the spirits of the men on their side who had been killed. 

Female slaves were not allowed to marry or have children. If they became pregnant, their 
children were killed immediately after birth, or else abortion was procured. Female slaves are not 
tattooed. • 


Like other NAgA tribes, the Aos have an intense belief in the powers of certain evil spirits 
which reside usually in rocks, pools of water, and streams. Two 
of the most well known stones in which reside 1 Deos* are the 
Lungpalung, close to Lungpa village, and the Changchanglung, between the villages of Dibua 
and Woromong. Sacrifices are- regularly offered to these stones by the villages near them* 
In cases of sickness pigs and fowls are sacrificed in large numbers, in order to appease the parti* 
cular spirit to whose malign influence the sickness is supposed to be due. Poor men often run 
deeply into debt in obtaining the pig, etc., necessary for these offerings, which are consumed 
of course by their friends. 

When a man has fixed on the girl he wants to marry, he sends a friend or some near relation 
to the father of the girl to ascertain if her people are willing to 
give her. If his proposal is accepted, he will, if he be of the 
Chungli tribe, send a small present to the father of his future bride, and after [this is done he is 
at liberty to take the girl as soon as he has got a house ready to receive her, No further cere, 
mony appears to be gone through. On the day on which a girl goes to her husband's house, a 
pig or so may be killed at her father’s house and the meat distributed to friends and relations. 


Marriage customi. 
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The Mongsen custom is more elaborate. A man’s proposals having been favourably received, Caste, Tribe, 
a period pf thirty days is allowed to expire. At the end of this period the engaged couple go on &C# 
a trading expedition for twenty days. Should the results of this trading expedition be good, 
should a fair proftt have been made, it is considered a good omen, and the arrangements for 
the marriage are proceeded with. Should, however, the results of the trading expedition be 
unfavourable, the marriage is at once broken off. About throe months after the return from the 
trading expedition, as soon as the house is ready for her reception, the girl goes to her husband’s 
house, being escorted thither by all her relations and friends. A feast is given on that day, both at 
her house and at the house of her husband’s people. For the first six nights after a woman had 
gone to her husband's house, six men and six women sleep in the house with the newly-married 
couple, the men, including the bridegroom, sleeping separate from the women, with whom sleeps 
the bride. 

The Aos do not practise polygamy, and, as with the Angnmis, but a nominal price is paid for a 
wife. 


Funeral customs. 


The tribe is divided into exogamous subdivisions. These, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, are five for the Mongsen tribe, i.e.. Mongsentsung. Yemchcn. 

Internal structure. . . . , ” , , * . * 

Uchi, Char, and At, and three for the Chungb tribe, ?>., Pungen, 
Uonkam, and Mungatungmen. The names of these exogamous subdivisions vary from village to 
village. Of course a member of any subdivision of the Mongsen tribe can marry a member of any 
subdivision of the Chungli tribe. 

Widows arc allowed to remarry at a decent interval after the death of a husband. A year is 
the least interval that is supposed to elapsr before a woman is 

Widow*. • ri . . 

allowed to take a new husband. If this Yule is broken a fine is 
imposed. The rule with regard to widowers is the same as that for widows. A woman who has 
been divorced for infidelity is not allowed to remarry without paying a considerable fine to her 
former husband. 

Children follow the clan of the father in all cases. 

The Aos do not bury their dead. As soon as a man dies, preparations are made for his 

funeral. The coffin, a structure of bamboo and thatch, shaped 
somewhat like a house, and just large enough to admit the body, 
having been made, the body is placed in it, and then put up to be smoked in the outer compartment 
of the house. This smoking, which is done in a very perfunctory manner, lasts for from ten days to 
two months. When it is over, the coffin, over which is laid one of the dead man's cloths, is taken 
out and placed on a bamboo platform in the village cemetery. The cemeteries invariably occupy 
one side of the main road leading to the village gate, and often render the approaches to the village 
extremely unpleasant to one’s nose. On the machan, along with the coffin, are hung a man’s 
eating-plate and drinking-cup, while in front in a row are ranged the heads lie has taken and close 
to these his shield and spear arc placed. Bodies arc not always smoked. If this custom is not 
observed, the body in its coffin is taken out and placed in the village cemetery as soon after 
death as possible. 

The only two villages of this tribe within the district are Tamlu and Resong. These 

villages lie at the extreme north-east corner of the district, at the 

Naked tribe. . _ . . 

point where the Dikhu makes its bend towards the Sibsagar 
district. The men of this tribe differ in every point from the Aos, their next-door neighbours. In 

physique they are superior to that tribe, while in dress, general 
appearance, cut of hair, and language they are entirely different. 

The dress of the men consists of a few strips of blackened rattan cane or a broad strip of 
white bark bound tightly round the waist, a large tail of bark being often left hanging down 
behind. Add to this garters of cowries or strips of cane dyed red and armlets of the same, with, 
on great occasions, a helmet of cane and a few stripes of white paint on the face, and the costume 
of a Tamlu brave is complete. 

The women, who are very fair complexioned, wear a white petticoat, in some cases striped 
with red. This petticoat is only about 12 inches wide, and only just long enough for both ends 
to meet When being worn, and is a garment that leaves very little to the imagination. The breasts 
are left quite bare. Square white glass or crystal ear ornaments are generally worn by the 
women. Both men and women are tattooed, the men on their chests, where each warrior keeps 
his record of heads in the shape of the figure of a man roughly tattooed for each head taken, and 


Habitat, physique, &c. 
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Caste, Tribe, the women on their legs and breasts. Most of the men arc opium-eaters. Both sexes chew pAn 
&C. and betel, and both have their teeth artificially blackened, a process which does not tend «to enhance 
their beauty. 

The villages of this tribe are built in regular streets, similar to the Ao villages. The houses 
are not raised on c hangs , and in this respect differ from the 
1 K Ao houses. The chief difference from the Aos lies, however, in 

the shape of the Morangs, or bachelors’ houses. These buildings are situated close to the village 
gate, and at a short distance look like huge thatched bungalows. They consist of a large verandah, 
generally raised, as at Resong, a considerable distance above the ground, a central hall, and a 
small back verandah. In the front verandah are collected all the trophies of war and of the chase, 
from a man’s skull down to a monkey’s, most of them black with the smoke and dust of years. 

' From the verandah one enters the large central hall. Lengthways along both sides of this are 
ranged the sleeping berths of the young men, while the centre space, which is floored with massive 
planks, is left quite open, and is used by the braves for their dances. Behind this hall, again, is the 
small back verandah, which often communicates by a raised footway with the lookout house, 
situated in some convenient tree just, outside the village door. 

As amongst the Aos, corpses are not buried, but, after being smoked for io or 20 days, are 
put in wooden coffins and placed in the fork of a big tree just outside the village gate. In the 
case of men of distinction the following curious custom is observed : When the body is thoroughly 
cured, the head is wrenched off and placed in an earthen pot. This pot is then neatly thatched 
over with tokd pdt, and deposited at the foot of the tree in which the coffin containing the 
body is placed. 

Of this large tribe, who call themselves Simi, but are known to us by their AngAmi name of 
SemA, there are only nine villages within the district boundary. 
ScmA ‘ Outside the district there are about 70 villages belonging to the 

tribe. The SemAs occupy the whole of the Tizu valley and the whole of the country on the 
right bank of the Doyang, from the junction of the Sijju and Zulu rivers to the point where 
the Teshi river flows into the Doyang. 

The Semis differ in language, customs, and appearance from the tribes near them. Their 
language is more like Angumi than it is like -any of the other 

Physical charflctcrihtiia ami dress. 0 t 

languages spoken in this district. In appearance the SemAs more 
nearly resemble the RengmAs. The men are short and muscular. They are practically naked, 
as the small flap they wear dangling from their waists cannot be said to in any way hide their 
nakedness. In addition to this flap they wear the large cloth common to all the NAgA tribes. The 
commonest pattern amongst them is a cloth with alternate broad stripes of white and dark blue. 
The ornaments of the men are beads. In their ears they often wear enormous quantities of 
cotton. Their arms are spear, crossbow, and dao. • • 

The women wear a very scanty black petticoat, and leave their breasts bare. For ornaments 
they wear strings of heads round their waists and necks, and on their arms brass bracelets. Above 
their elbow, large and very heavy armlets made of some white metal are usually worn. 

The chief point in which the SemAs differ from the other NAgA tribes living in this district is 
the possession of hereditary village chiefs. These chiefs have many 
Hereditary chiefs. sprivileges, i.*., their subjects cut their jhums and cultivate them for 

them for nothing ; they get a portion of every animal killed in the chase, and generally are in a 
position far superior to that of an ordinary NAgA headman. These chiefs invariably have three 
or four wives, and usually large families. It is the custom for the sons as they grow up to start 
new villages on their own account? We thus find that, as a rule, SemA villages are small as 
compared with the villages of other NAgA tribes. They, the SemAs, are to all appearance a rapidly 
increasing ttibe. They have, within the last 30 or 40 years, occupied the whole of the Tizu valley 
and a portion of the Tita valley, and have ousted the Aos from the sites on which now stand the 
SemA villages of Lopphemi and Limitsimi. They are now getting considerably pressed for land, 
and as they can extend no further to the north, south, or west, and not much further to the east, it 
appears to be merely a question of time before they are obliged to adopt the terraced system of 
rice cultivation. This system, together with the AngAmi dress, has already been adopted by the 
seven or eight SemA villages situated near the Eastern AngAmi villages of Zogazurai and Phokmi, 
and these SemA villages are, except in language, indistinguishable from the Angimis living in the 
two villages just mentioned, 


Physical charfletcrihtiia ami dress. 
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Marriage custom*. 


The villages of the Semds are situated, like other NAgA villages, on the tops of ridges or hills.CaSte>Tribe, 
• They are, as noticed above, usually small. They are practically 

• without artificial defences of any kind. 1 he houses, as with 

Ang&mis, are not Arranged in regular streets within the village site, but each individual appears 
to put his pwn house where he finds it most convenient to do so, due regard being had to the 
fact that the houses must for purposes of defence be not too widely scattered. The houses of 

the chiefs are distinguished by their extra size. The houses are built on the ground, and present 

no features calling for special remark. Like most other NAgA tribes, the Sernas, except in the 
case of a few villages which have copied the Angami custom, keep their grain in small granaries 
clear of the houses of the village. It is, therefore, safe in the case of lire. 

Except in the case of headmen, the Scmns do not, as a rule, practise polygamy. It is, 
however, allowed. Wives are bought, and usually for a compara- 
tively large sum, Rs. 8o to Rs. loo being the usual price. 
Arrangements are first made through the parents, and the girl is gi\en away as soon as the full price 
for her is paid, and not before. Of course, runaway love matches occasionally occur, but as a rule 
Semu marriages are purely matters of arrangement. The girls appear, to judge from Lozerna, to 
marry rather late, t.e., not till 18 or 20 years of age. 

Widows are allowed to remarry. Women who leave their husbands merely because 
they do not like them have? to pay back their marriage price. Should they marry again 
without doing so, a claim would lie against their new husbands. No marriage can take place 
between members of the same exogamous subdivision, many of which exist. Children follow 
the clan of the father. 

The SemAs bury their dead. Graves are, as a rule, dug just outside the dead man’s house, 
and are not more than three feet deep. The body is usually 

Funeral cuklnmN, , , 

wrapped up in a bamboo mat previous to interment. In some 
villages a small thatched roof is put up over the grave, but it is usually left without any distinguish- 
ing mark. The skulls of the cows, if any, killed for the funeral feast are put up over the grave, as 
also are the dead man’s spear ‘and shield. Children dying within ten days of birth are buried inside 
the house. Women dying in childbirth are buried without any ceremony being observed. 

The Semas say that they had their origin from the small village of Swemi, situated just 
north of Khizobami and about 30 miles east of Kohima. From 
Swemi they spread north and north-west until they oc cupied the 
country in which they now dwell. 

Like all the NAgiis, the Semds believe in and try and propitiate a variety of evil spirits. 

^ That they have some idea of a future state is certain, and for this 

54 reason: The parallel and horizontal lines marking the stratification 

of the rocks in the east side of Thebzothu (theWokha hill) art' very plainly seen from the whole 
of the SemA country, and are called ‘KitilA' (dead man's road), and are said to be the path leading 
to the village of the dead. Where this village is, however, no one can say, but that it exists 
all believe. • 

Bachelors usually sleep together in separate houses, but these houses have not, as among some 

of the tribes, any feature to distinguish them from the ordinary 
village houses, and are only used by the young men at night. 

Unmarried girls ‘ sleep together by threes and fours in the front compartment of certain 
houses ; here they assemble at nightfall and sit spinning yarn, cleaning cotton, &c., and dialling 
and laughing with the young men often for hours. 

The principal village festivals amongst the SemAs are those that occur after the conclusion of 
the rice harvest and before the commencement of the new cultivation. Both are occasions for the 
consumption of immense quantities of rice-beer. As amongst the Angdmis, men who wish to obtain 
fame by feasting their fellow villagers, usually do so by giving a feast at the harvest-home festival. 

The Semds are the most barbarous and savage . tribes with which we have yet come into 

contact in these hills. But four years ago the custom of head- 
taking was in full swing amongst all the villages to the east of 
the Doyang river, and the use of money was unknown to almost every village of the tribe. That 
this should have been so is not surprising, regard being had to the fact that the Semds have never 
had any qhance of intercourse with the plains, and were beyond the limits into which the most 
enterprising 'traders, would venture, owing to their treacherous and bloodthirsty habits. In 
treachery and lying they were and are quite unsurpassed, even amongst NAgAs : to entreat a man 
wettf who came to your house as a guest, and then when he was off his guard to kill him wa* 
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Caste Tribe n °t cons idered by a Serna to be other than a meritorious action. A Senni oath is worth less than 
&C. . the oath of any other Naga tribe, not excepting the Aos, who, as liars, run a good second to the 

Sernas. Judged by the Naga standard, the Sernas are good fighting men, and were much 
respected by their neighbours. Towards the north they kept the Aos in a continual state of 
dread, and were gradually ousting them from the possession of a great deal of vajuable land. 
Our occupation of the Ao country has, however, stopped this movement, and the only outlet for 
this rapidly increasing tribe is towards the east. 

This tribe inhabits in all 73 villages, the whole of which were censused. Of these villages 
69 lie in the Wokha subdivision, and four in the Mokokchang 
subdivision. The Lhotas inhabit the hills on both sides of the 
Doyang river from the point where the Chebi river falls into it. The customs of this tribe 
present no marked differences from those of the Rengmas on the south. Their dress is, 
however, slightly more decent, and consists, lor the men of a small loin-cloth and apron either 
of light blue or white striped horizontally with thin lines of red, or, for the lower villages, of 
dark blue striped with broad lines of red. A cloth of alternate! broad stripes of white and dark 
blue is worn round the shoulders and reaches to the knee. The men are usually small and muscu- 
lar. Their arms are spear, dao ) and shield. The women wear a scanty black petticoat, and 
leave the breasts bare. Their ornaments are brass and white metal armlets, beads, £nd ear 
ornaments made of small bamboo tubes, into thp ends of which are inserted small tufts of red hair. 

The villages of this tribe arc built in regular streets, and usually consist of one long street, 
with houses on both sides facing each other along a narrow ridge. The houses are built on the 
ground, and contain, counting the enclosed verandah, three compartments. The ridge projects in 
front for a few feet. The tnorangs, or bachelors' houses, are conspicuous at e.tcli end of the village. 
In shape they resemble very much the Ao tnorangs, though they are not, as a rule, so large. 

The Lhot&s cultivate by j burning. Land is cultivated for two 
cuiinat.tM. years and then allowed to lie fallow for eight or ten years. 

Polygamy is allowed, but is practised only by the rich. Girls arc, as a rule, married when young, 
13 or 14 years of age. Marriages are almost entirely matters of 
M&rriagi customs. arrangement. The price paid for a wife is usually about Rs. 100. 

Owing to the system of early marriages by arrangement, divorces for infidelity are very common. 
Nearly all the cases brought for decision to the subdivisional officer, Wokha, are cases for the 
recovery of marriage expenses from runaway or divorced wives. Marriage within the circle or 
a man's blood relations is not permitted. Children follow the dan of the father. Widows are 
allowed to remarry. 

The religious beliefs of the Lhotas appear to be as vague as those of other Naga tribes. 

Sacrifices to evil spirits are frequent, especially in cases of 

Religion. . , 

sickness. 

The Lhotus bury their dead. The funeral takes place as soon a r tor death as possible, tlie 
grave being dug within a pace or two of the front door of the house. 
Funtrai custom#.^ A fire is often kept burning for several days over a man’s grave 

after his burial, and'flowers are very often put up over it. The skulls of cattle killed for the 
funeral feast are of course put up over the grave. 

The Lhotas are, of all the tribes in this district, the most quiet and amenable to discipline. 

The outer villages do a large trade in cotton with the Marwari 
GinenurtmarKn. ^traders of Golaghat. A great deal of this cotton is taken down 

the Doyang by boat in the cold weather, and is duly watered half a day’s journey above Golaghat 
in order to increase its weight. 1 have seen this being done myself. The Lhotis are 
exceedingly democratic in their* village customs. Headmen have little or no power, and every 
man does as it seems best to him. 

• The chief festivals, as amongst the other tribes, are those after 

village (c i\ai«. harvest and before the commencement of the new year's cultivation. 

Annexed is an account of certain customs common to all the N4ga tribes in this district, which 
have not been noted in the detailed accounts given of the 

Cu*itoma common to all Nig 4 tribes. ,, 

tribes. 

The whole of the Naga and Kuki tribes are head-hunters, and they all try and get heads m the 

H«ad*taki gami arfw*. same t reac h erous wa y- Any head counts, be it that of man! 

woman, or child, and entitles the man who takes it to wear certain 
Ornaments according to the custom of the tribe or village. Most heads are taken, or ratheif ttod 
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to be taken, not in fair fight, but by methods the most treacherous. As common a method CftStt, Tribe, 
as any was for a man to lurk about the water ghat of a hostile village, and kill the first woman fee* 

# or child wlio came to draw water. Sometimes expeditions on a large scale were made, sevcraj 
villages combining for the purpose of making a large bag. liven then if the village to be 
attacked was found prepared, the valiant warriors who had come against it would, as a rule, retire 
without striking a blow. If, howev «*, it was found that the whole of the adult population was away 
in the fields, an attack would.be delivered, and as many children and old people as could within a 
reasonable time be killed would be killed, a retreat being effected before the men of the village 
attacked could have time to receive the now.- and return from their fields. 


The desire for heads is still very strong amongst the youth of all the tribes’in this district : that 
this should be so is more the fault of the women than of any one else ; these are given to laugh at 
the young bucks at the village festivals when they turn out without such decorations as mark 
the successful warrior (?). That they (the women) should do so is strange, as it is the women who 
in old days, when the manly custom of head-taking was in full swing, always got the worst of it, 
being unarmed and unable to run as fast as the men. Though, however, heads are still the object 
of the ardent desire of many a buck, yet, if talked to seriously, there are very few Nagas but will 
admit that, on the whole, the present condition of things, under which they can in safety till their 
fields and indulge their trading propensities, is better than living in the constant uncertainty of 
whether you will, when you go out to your fields in the morning, return safe and sound in the 
evening. 

The custom of 'gonna' is common to all the Nnga and Kuki tribes in this district. The 
word gonna is used in two ways: (i) it may mean practically a 
• holiday, />., a man will say 1 my village is doing gonna to-day \ by 

which he means that, owing either to the occurrence of a village festival or some such unusual 
occurrence as an earthquake, eclipse, or burning of a village within sight of his own, his village 
people are observing a holiday; ( 2 ) 1 gonna' means anything forbidden. 

Gennas sometimes affect whole villages, sometimes only khrls or single households. During 
gennas affecting whole villages or kinds, no work is done. The people remain in their villages ; 
outsiders arc, by strict custom, not allowed into the villages, or, if allowed in, cannot bo entertained. 
Nothing is allowed to be taken out of the village or brought into it during the continuance of a genna. 

Gennas affecting single households occur on the following occasions : the birth of a child in 
the house, a cow calving, or, in fact, any domestic animal bringing forth young. On such occasions no 
outsider is allowed into the house, and food and drink can be given to no one, even the most 
intimate friend. I have myself been refused a drink at a house, because the family bitch had had 
puppies. 

The following custom prevails amongst the Lhotas and Aos . Should any member of a house- 
hold be killed by a tiger, by drowning, by falling from a tree, or by being crushed by a failing tree, 
the surviving members of the household abandon the house, which is wrecked, and the whole of 
their property, down to the very cloths they are wearing, and leave the village naked, being sup- 
plied outside the village with just enough clothing to cover their nakedness by some old man 
amongst their relations. Thenceforth for a month they are condemned to wander in the jungle. 
At the expiration of this period, the wrath of the deity being supposed to be appeased, they arc 
allowed to return to the village. Neither they nor any one else can touch again any of the aban. 
doned property, nor can a fresh house be built on the site of the old one that has been abandoned. 
This custom is, I believe, still carried out with the greatest strictness. 

Except amongst certain of the Serna villages, which, as noticed in the account of the Semi 
tribe, possess hereditary village chiefs, in no NAgA tribe have the 

Democratic nature of NAgi viiHme com* } r VTx , ... 

munittt*. village headmen any real power. In a Naga village community 

every man is as good as his neighbour, and in his own opinion probably a little better. Headmen 
there are, of course, and these usually have a certain amount of influence over their fellow villages, 
but their’ authority is practically nil, as may be judged from the fact that in hardly any case arc the 
headmen able to keep the commission paid to them on revenue collected. 

The manufactures of all Nigft tribes are the same, and consist of cloths, cooking-pots, spears 
and daos, and agricultural implements, none of these articles arc of 
MuafKttft.. an y artistic or commercial value. 
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Caste, Tribe, Women amongst all the hill tribes living in this district occupy a very inferior position 


&C. 


as 


Position of women. 


Verautv. 


c ompared with men. They cannot inherit landed property, and after 
marriage become mere household drudges. It is wonderful how soon 
after marriage a Nagd woman loses her good looks, if she ever had any. As soon is ever she has had 
a child, she takes no further care about her personal appearance. Till marriage girls^irc allowed a 
very free hand, and I should say that it was very rare for a girl not to have at least one lover. This 
lover would, as a rule, belong to the girl’s own khol,* and would be a man whom it would be 
impossible for her to marry in any case. Illegitimate children are, however, rare, and it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that they are made away with immediately after birth, or that 
abortion is procured before the birth of the child. The Aos have admitted to me that abortion is 
always procured in such cases, and the method has been described to me. Amongst the other tribes 
two or three cases of infanticide have come to light within the last ten years or so, and it is only fair 
to assume that for every case that comes to light many happen of which nothing is ever 
heard. The custom being one that is approved of by all Nagas, it is impossible to expect them to 
give information of the occurrence of such cases. 

I have often seen it stated that telling the truth is one of the virtues of savage tribes. I must 
say, however, that I have not found this to be the case as 
far as Nilgds are concerned. Indeed, the more savage the tribe, 
the more distinguished are they as liars. The Sem&s are, beyond all comparison, the most 
savage and backward of all the tribes with which we have up to date been brought . into 
contact, — they are also the greatest liars. NAg&s are, fortunately, unlike their more civilised 
neighbours, not good liars in the sense of doing the thing artistically. They have very short 
memories and thus frequently contradict themselves, which leads to their detection. 

As far as my observations go, neither NAg&s nor Kukis show any tendency towards being 
Tendency „( NdtfA* to I*,™. Hi„dni«d converted to Hinduism. Such a conversion would mean to most of 
or io become Christians, them such an entire change of habits that it is difficult to see how 

it could possibly come to pass. Christianity also does not appear to have many attractions for 
them. The Reverend E. W. Clark, who has been labouring for so many years amongst the Aos, 
and who has done so much by his village schools towards the civilisation of that tribe, has had a 
certain amount of success, but his success has not been at all commensurate with his efforts. A 
few years ago, a good beginning was made at Wokha by the Reverend W. E. Witter amongst the 
Lhotfis, who are of all the tribes in this district the tribe most amenable to discipline, and who 
would seem to offer the most promising Held for missionary labour. Mr. Witter had, however, 
owing to ill health, to abandon his work amongst the Lhotas, and no one was ever sent to take 
his place. There has been now for many years a missionary at Kohima. The Angamis, however, 
who are in many respects the most advanced and independent of all the NdgA tribes, show 
no disposition towards being converted to Christianity. 

Private rights of property in land are the rule amongst all the tribes in this district, 
except the Kukis, Mikirs, and plains Rengm&s, />., the migratory 
Pr°p«rty in ian^ tribes. That private rights of property in land are not recognised 

amongst these tribes is due to the fact that they are in no way pressed for land, the villages 
being small and uncut jungles extensive. * When, however, we come to tribes like the AngAmis^ 
LhotAs, and Aos, who live in permanent and large villages, and amongst Whom land is none too 
plentiful, we find that the rights of individuals to property in land are well known and well 
recognised, and the rules as to inheritance and partition of such property settled by strict customary 
law. Amongst the AngAmis land, especially permanent terraced cultivation, is freely sold 
and bought, there being no more difficulty in selling a terraced field than in selling a pig or a cow. 
Amongst the other tribes the custom of letting out land is largely practised, a rent varying from * 
Rs. 3 to Rs, 5 for a field (jh\\m ) large enough for the support of a household being the usual amount 
charged fdr the use of land for two years. 

Of these, two of the most curious are (i) the belief in the existence of ‘ tiger-men \ t\e. t 
men with the power of turning themselves into tigers ; and (a) 
^^pertuuon.pr'YRieRtamong.t u* NAf* ^ ^lief ; n t h e existence of a village inhabited only by women. 

Tiger-men are well known, and I have the pleasure of the acquaintance of one. This gentle- 
man is a ScmA chief of a small village in the Tizu valley. He himself disclaims the power, but 
that he has it is implicitly believed by the whole of the SemA and AngAmi tribes. A whole 
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village of tiger-men is said to exist in the far north-cast. It is in this direction, too, that there CpSte, Tribe, 
lies the happy village peopled entirely by women. The population of this village is kept up by &C, 
its inhabitants being visited by traders from the surrounding tribes, 


THE KUKI-LUSHAl GROUP. 


282. The tribes variously known as Kuki, Lushm, Poi, &c., are all closely allied. They 

KukiL haitr'b ;ire °f the Mongolian type ; and are a short squat people 

with a good deal of muscular power, but very effeminate* 
looking in appearance.* The persons known as Kukis are found chiefly in Cachar, Manipur, 
and the NAgA Hills. Mr. Soppittf distinguishes four main tribes, the Rangkhol, Bct<*, 
Jansen (or Jungshim), and Thadoi. Mr. Baker, in an interesting note on the tribes, with 
which he has favoured me, adds Langrang, Kelma, Kotong, Goni, Joni, Chaimar, and 
Tangom. Mr. Soppitt treats the Langrang and Kelma as offshoots of the Rangkhol 
tribe, and the Kotong as a sub-tribe of the Jansen. \ The oldest settlers in Cachar are 
the Rangkhol and Bote tribes, commonly known as old Kukis, who were driven north from 
the tract known as the LushAi Hills by the pressure of the Jansens and Thadoi tribes 
behind them, and the latter were in their turn ousted by the Lushdis. 

Mr. Baker says that each tribe is divided into eight grades, or castes, which are 
Internal structure. noted below in order of precedence : 

Bangkcng, Pena, Jolkar, Portong, Dumkar, Jorai, Jalka, and Simbliai. 


He adds that these divisions mean very little, and all classes can eat together and 
intermarry. Intermarriage is also permitted amongst the members of different tribes. I 
have not been able to trace any division into exogamous elans, most of the entries in co- 
lumn 5 of the schedule having consisted of the names of villages, personal descriptions 
(e.g ., { traveller ’), and occasionally terms of abuse, levelled, doubtless, at the too inquisitive 
enumerator. It is possible, however, that the village names arc also the names of clans, 
*or that the eight tribal subdivisions mentioned above are really < Ians, and not sub-tribes. 

Marriage is by service or purchase. The former is more common amongst the 
Rangkhol, while the latter is preferred by the Thadoi. When 
Marriage. bridegroom serves for his wife, he remains in her 

father’s house as one of the family for a period varying from three to seven years, 
during which time he is allowed free access to the girl of his choice. In the 
casfe of marriage by purchase, the price varies from Rs. 20 to over Rs. 200 according to 
the means of the parents. The latter usually arrange (he marriages of their 
children, and sometimes the betrothal is effected at a very early age. Cohabitation, 
however, is not permitted until the girl is full grown. The marriage ceremony consists 
simply of* a feast, at which both food and drink are provided by the father of the bride. 
After marriage, adultery is very rare, and, when detected, is very severely punished. The 
unmarried girls, however, arc allowed considerable liberty, and no notice is taken of 
their love affairs so long as they do not become too public. Widow remarriage is 
permitted; a man who has lost his wife may not marry again for three years, but 
a widow may form another alliance at once. A man, not already married, is bound 
to marry the widow of his elder brother, however old she may be. Polygamy is 
forbidden amongst the Rangkhols, but a Jansen may take as many as three wives. 

Divorce is only permitted in the case of adultery, when the offenders are brought 
before the village council, and, on the case being proved, 
every scrap of clothing is torn off their bodies, and they 
are then severely beaten and expelled from the village. Divorcees may marry the 
co-respondent, but no one else. 


Divorce. 


* Mr. Baker glvaa the following particulars of a JCuki mcaaurad by him 5 —height 4' ebrst j?\ thigh calf 6 V 1 , blcapi n".; 

t Nim frtria EUngkbol-Luahai Grammar. 
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Cute, Tribe, 
&c. 


Mr. Soppitt says that a man’s male children succeed him ; Mr. Baker, however, 
inheritance. informs me that the brothers are his heirs, and, failtng them, 


his wife. When a brother succeeds, he is supposed to' take the * 
deceased’s widow and children to his house and support them. Should he fail 
to do this, a panchayet is held, and the property is taken from him and nfade over to 
the widow, 


1 he Kukis believe in a head god and a number of minor deities, to all of whom 
sacrifices are offered. The chief god gets two goats and four 
Religion. fowls, the value of the sacrifice gradually decreasing according 

to the status of the spirit to be propitiated. The head of the animal is severed at 
one blow and left for the god ; the rest of the body is taken away and eaten. Sacri- 
fices are offered under a cloth canopy, which is supposed to represent the sky. Large 
quantities of liquor are consumed on these occasions, the women being reputed to 
drink more than the men. The Kukishaveno special priestly class, but select as priest 
one from among their number. His duty is to arrange about pnjas> offer sacrifices, and 
exorcise the evil spirits when a person falls sick. After death it is thought that people 
go to Itikuo, the village of death, where all the pleasures of earth arc experienced 
without the troubles which attend this life.* Mr. Soppitt adds that the spirit is supposed 
to again return to earth, after a number of years, in the body of a newly-born babe. The 
earliest immigrants, the Rangkols, follow the Hindu practice and Hum their dead ; the 
other tribes bury them in a plank coffin with their heads to the west.f Two fowls 
are usually sacrificed at the funeral. 


All Kuki and Lushai tribes, except the Rangkhols, have Rajas, to whom they pay 
implicit obedience and for whom they have great respect. The Rangkhols, on the other 
hand, recognise no Rtljas, but elect headmen to carry on the business of the village. 

I have no separate information regarding the Lushais, but understand that their" 

customs are much the same as those of the 
Kukis. The marginal table shows the * 
distribution of these tribes now and in 1881. 
There are also a number of Kukis in Manipur 
for w f hom details are not available. The 
increase in Cachar plains and decrease in North 
Cachar are due to a circumstance already 
mentioned, namely the inclusion of certain hill 
tracts of the sadr subdivision in the figures 
for ‘ Cachar Hills’ at the census of 1881. 


Statement No. 153, showing the strength and distri- 
bution of the Kuki and Lushai tribes. 


District*. 

Kuki. 

Lushil. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

t uchar Plains 

5 »> 7 ° 

*,794 

*47 


Sylhct 

1 , 5*4 

808 

6 


North Cachar 

4 , 9*4 

6,430 

.... 

.... 

Nrk* Hills .. 

6,140 



.... 

Khasi and Jumtla Hills tT 

9*3 

647 

.... 

.... 

Other districts 

9 

143 

4 

.... 

Total 

18,790 

io,8ia 

257 




283. The true Manipuris, who now claim to be Kshettryas, are divided into four 
tribes,— Khumal, Luying, Ningthaujd (Mcithei), and Maya- 
Mulpuri. r £ n g Each tribe contains numerous exogamous phoids or 

family groups, the names of*which are generally indicative of the occupation of the founder, 
or some nickname which was applied to him. The earliest mention of the Manipuris is 
contained in the chronicles of the Pong Shins, in which it is said that Samlong, a brother 
of the Pong king, descended into the valley about 777 A.D. on his return from Tipperah 
but found the Manipuris so poor that he exacted little or no tribute from them. Their 
history for the next i ,000 years appear to have been sufficiently uneventful. Thar power 
and prosperity steadily increased up to the middle of the eighteenth century, when we find 

• Persons killed by animals go to another place catted Shara Kuo, Whkh te a far lesa pteaaarahfc abode. Geh*fos*l*#»d tad ted aHke 
go to Itikuo as stated aboi e, but the latter hare first to fight and overcome the spirit of any person whom they may haro wkm «lh» '** 

t The eflkct of the etampte of their Hinda neighbours o« the UdagkteMa la aeea also in otkar way* Thoy yrttl wot, kr Inetam, dM m* shays Of 
pythons, which m favourite dtebei with the othar tribes. 
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the Raja invading Burmese territory. He was, however, eventually defeated, and shortly Caste, Tribe, 
, afterwards the Burmese turned the tables on him and invaded Manipur. The history of 
the subsequent ]^ears is one of constant internal feuds, due to disputes about the 
succession, which usually ended in Burmese intervention. On the conclusion of the 
Burmese wat, the independence of the State was declared, and since that time Manipur 
has been under the protection of the British Government. 

The Manipuris are strict Hindus of the Vaishnava sCct. They eat fish, but will not 
Religion. touch flesh, and profess to be very particular in their social 

and religious observances, and especially in adorning 
their foreheads with the tilak . They will eat food cooked by their Brtihmans, but not 
that cooked by any other Manipuri, whether he be of the same social position as them- 
selves or not. Their chief festivals are the Rdsh and Gosthabihdr, when they commemo- 
rate Krishna s sports with the milkmaids and the time he passed amongst the cowherds. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, the Bnihmans professed to have discovered 
that the Raja and his subjects were descended from Arjun, the hero of the Mali.i- 
bhdrata* by a Nag.i woman, and that they were consequently Kshettriyas of the I.unar 
race. On this, the ruling prince, Gharib Nawaz, embraced Hinduism, and, after a 
great ceremony of purification, was invested with the sacred thread. Many of his 
subjects apostatised with him, and they, as well as all later converts, were also 
allowed to describe themselves as Kshettriyas* They have their own Brahmans, 
who are said to be the descendants of the Brahmans who originally immigrated 
by Manipuri women. 

There are some Sudra Manipuris, who it is supposed arc the descendants of 
immigrants who married Manipuri wives. There is also a degraded class called Kiila- 
cheiya or Bishnupuri, which consists of the descendants of Dorns and other Bengalis of 
low caste. Their occupation was originally that of supplying grass for the royal stables. 

. They speak a language, which is different from that of the true Manipuris, and is in 
fact closely allied to vulgar Bengali. 

Although the Manipuris now call themselves Hindus, they still retain much of their 
old animistic worship, and McCulloch says that they have “ above three hundred deities 
who, are still propitiated by sacrifices of things abhorrent to real Hindus. ” The 
Manipuris are addicted to snake worship, and every man has hanging in his house 
a ’small basket, which is supposed to contain his household deity. The priests and 
priestesses who perform these ceremonies are called Maibas and Maibis. They practise 
exorcism in a way similar to that which has already been described in connection with 
other tribes. Any one who claims to have had a call may become a Maiba. 

The Manipuri Musalmans arc said to be the descendants of persons who 
took Musalman wives before Hinduism became the State religion. They are supposed 
to have been more numerous before the Burmese invasions. 

Wives are purchased; they are really the slaves of their husbands, and are 
Marriage. ’ occasionally sold by them when in debt. Chastity before 

marriage is not insisted on. Widow remarriage is permitted, 

and so also is divorce ; but if a man puts away his wife without a fault, she has 
theoretically a right to take all his property, except his drinking pot and the 

cloth round his loins. As already stated, the schedules of the Manipur census 

were destroyed during the late rising, and thus much valuable information regarding 
the Manipuris and the other tribes of that State has been lost. Most of the Manipuris 
who appear in the caste table are the descendants of fugitives who escaped to Sylhet and 


• It It nccdlcw to wy tint their rlalmt to Uiit high rank are not fully admitted by ordinary Hindu*. 
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Ca8t &c! nbe ’ ^' ac * iar l * ie Burmese invasions and internal troubles which preceded the advent 
of the British. Their number and distribution are shown in the following statement : 

0 

Statement No. 134, showing the strength and distribution of tht*‘ Manipur is. 


1 

District. 

Total. 

Bnihman. 

Kshcttriya. 

Bishnupuri. 

• 

Musalman. 

Unspecified. 

Cachar 

Sylhet 

Other districts 

Total 

• 

40,830 

30,396 

102 

798 

666 

I 

* 3,237 

24 , 05 * 

22 

2 

74 

5,260 

2,155 

2 *, 533 
3,450 

79 

71,328 

i,46S 

37,310 



76 

7,41s 

25,062 


1 - 1 — “ iu v^av.ucii dnu 13,434 in oyinct. un 

that occasion the Manipuri Musalmans were apparently shown'as Shekhs, and some of 
those calling themselves Kshettriyas were probably classed simply as Kshetri. But, 
even allowing for these, it is difficult to explain satisfactorily the larger increase recorded 
in Sylhet. The true number of Bishnupuri Manipuris is considerably larger than has 
been shown here, many of them having doubtless preferred to return themselves 

simply as ‘ Manipuri rather than admit their degraded position in their tribal society. 

284. In the Census Report of 1881 an account was given of the Mikirs of Nowgong! 
Mikir The Allowing description of their fellow'tribesmen in North 

Cachar is from the pen of Mr. E. C. S. Baker, the sub- 

divisional officer : 

The Mikirs, or Arlcng (which signifies ‘The man ’), as they call themselves, are divided into 
three divisions, viz., Ilamrijonkoli, Rangkong, and llamri. These three speak the same language 
and the differences in their speech are so few and so trivial that they cannot be said even 
to have different dialects. People of any one of these divisions may intermarry with those of 
another, though, as a matter of fact, such marriages are very seldom entered into, 

There are altogether some forty castes* found alike in all three of the divisions mentioned 
ca.it, above. Of these, the three highest castes are Shingfang, Inti, and 

Ronghi, then follows Timoo, Yenting, &c. 

Marriage is arranged by the parents, but with the consent of the parties interested, and 
Marriage, generally after these have come to some arrangement on theis own 

account. The ceremony consists merely in the couple to be married 
sacrificing a fowl, which they afterwards eat, and then after a night and day together they are 
pronounced to be man and wife. No money is paid on either side, nor does it appear that presents 
of any sort are made by either party, and the feast, which amongst hill tribes always accompanies 
any ceremonial, however slight, is not held, unless the contracting parties are people of great wealth 
or importance. A man may marry as many wives as he can afford to keep. , 

Divorce is as easy of accomplishment as is marriage, and is performed either by mutual consent 

Divorce. or merf| y b y one or the other leaving their partner for some other 

•man or woman. No money has to be paid by the divorcer or 
divorcee, but sometimes a man wishing to get rid of a useless wife will pay her something to go. 
Infidelity after marriage appears to be thought much less of than it is amongst either KAchdris 
NAgis, or JCukis, whereas immorality before marriage is less common than either with KAchiris or 
Kukis, and much less so than with the NAgAs, who, however, do not consider fornication immoral. 

Bodies of the dead are cremated, and on a death occurring, the whole village, and often other 

FuLu ccrcmoniei. villa 8 es which are si ‘ uated fair, y join in the ceremonies which 

follow. As soon as the body is burnt, men, women, and children 
assemble round the smouldering remains, and join in a dance, which lasts through the night the 
people alternately feasting, drinking, and dancing. The next morning the relations of the dfremed 
dig a small hole in the ground, and wait until the water rises up, some of this is then taken and 
sprinkled about the place, which is called by the name of the deceased until the village removes and 
the name and place are altogether forgotten. * * ■ 


* That art ntty esopunout group*. 
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People who have the misfortune to he killed by wild beasts are entitled to equal respect to Caste, Tribe, 
their remains if found, but at the same time even the relations, as a rule, appear willing for the &p. 

•corpse to be poisoned in order to kill the tiger, or to allow it to lie out as a bait over which the 
sportsman may sit up. 

After dea^h, the good and bad alike go to a place, — Damra or Jomarong.* They appear to have 
no idea as to what this place may be like, the men I have questioned on the subject merely saying 
that they “have not seen it, and can’t say what it is like." Nor have they any opinion as to its 
direction or situation, but merely assert that the dead on going to this place turn to the right, this 
being in opposition to the road to the left, which leads to Damparvi, or the abode of the spirits of 
the deformed and those killed by snakes and wild animals. This place is said to be a very bad 
place, but no one can say in what its ‘badness 1 consists. 

The children are co-heirs to a man, but if he dies without children, his property goes to 
his nearest male relation. In no ease can a wife inherit anything. 

Heritage. . , . J ” 

The eldest son is the receiver of a double share, and the other 

children receive alike. 

Birth is attended by no ceremony; five to seven days afterwards the child is named by the 
priestess of the village, — usually one of the oldest women, of whom mention will be made hereafter. 

They* believe in three principal deities, thh first and greatest of whom is Pcrtart Rijie, and 
R ( whose influence is entirely for good,— he is god alike of house 

and field, of men and animals. Less powerful than him are the 
two evil powers, Peng and Inlang Arnam, the former of whom is the household and the latter the 
cultivation deity. To Pertart sacrifices arc made but once a year, but these occasions are of 
grcat^importance, and <*nly white animals and birds are killed, either goats or fowls, —rarely, a white 
cow or a so-called white buffalo. If a person possesses a pig of unusual size and value, this may 
be sacrificed in spite of its black skin. To Peng and Inlang Arnam, the wicked deities, sacrifices 
are, as is natural, made far more often, but they are of less value, and even old and deerrpid or 
deformed fowls may be palmed off on them as proper sacrificial victims. In case of illness, the 
sick person is supposed to be possessed by one of the myriad nameless devils or spirits, by 
which each tree, stream, or hill is haunted ; these exist on live flesh, which they obtain by entering 
the body of the animal or man, and there preying on his vitals. In order to find out by what 
spirit the sick person is being eaten, it is necessary to clear a space or a level piece of ground 
and thereon to throw a handful of cowris, and the way in which they fail discloses to the initiated 
the usual place of abode of the persecutor, and before this place a sacrifice is made, valuable in 
• accordance with the sickness, — for the appetite of the spirit is large in ratio to his power, and his 
appetite is shown by the pain the vsufferer is enduring. 

The principal caste, Sinjpo, seems to have a caste deity entitled Hemparamam, who appears 
to be a harmless nonentity; he is sacrificed to only once in five years, the victim being either 
a white goat or a white fowl. 

In all cases, animals or birds sacrificed are afterwards eaten by the community in general. 

Ceremonics»are governed cither by the Ochar (= Ojha ?) or Ujipi, that is to say, the priest or 
priestess of the village, or, in some cases, of a cluster of villages. This office docs not appear to be 
hereditary, # but devolves on one of the oldest men and one of the oldest women available. Each sex 
is governed by a mentor of the same sex, and the priest also rules the order of funerals and other 
ceremonies. On the other hand, the woman exercises her rights over her own sex, over children 
and over sick people as far as doctoring them goes, but not in connection with their spiritual 
performances. 

I have noticed a very strong leaning lately amongst the Mikirs to Hinduism, and I fancy that 
before long they will become Hindus to the same extent that 
influence i»r Hinduifim. ^he KAchAris have. When I came to this subdivision five years 

Ago, I found that the Mikir coolies would eat anything that I shot, including mithun, bears, &c. 

Now a great many will not cat any of the bovine tribe, $md last year I met a number who refused to 


eat a bear I had killed, whilst they were under the eye of my KAchAri interpreter, who 
considers himself aBrAhman; eventually, though, there was nothing left of the bear but his 
skin and bones. The Mikirs claim to be descended from a great Raja called Pongnogbi: 
none can say where he came from, but he finally settled in the far west, and married many women 
of the country, and his descendants gradually worked their way eastwards to Assam and Cachar. 
This Raja in cotfrse of time died, but though he went to Damra with the other spirits, he would 
not r&it there, and, some of the power yvhich he possessed on earth still remaining to him, he 

* ThftrUfcciot Jtaa •Via*, kb* Htodu god oidatb. 
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Occupation-,. 


Physique. 


Disposition. 


Caste, Tribe, is enabled to express his sense of the discomfort of his present quarters by shaking them up 
Gee, very roughly, and thus causing earthquakes on the upper surface of the world. This M ould seem 
to indicate that they consider that the resting place of their future existence is under ground, but* 
when 1 pointed this out to some Mikirs, they refused to accept my arguments' as proof, and said 
they knew nothing about where their Jomarong was ( Jomarong means ‘village of the dead '). 

The men are, without exception, all cultivators, and are perhaps the best in these hills. The 
women weave the necessary wearing materials, and also assist in 
cultivating, both in hoeing and reaping, and indeed in everything 
but the original clearing of the jhiim. 

The dress of the men is most distinctive, and consists in a jacket formed of one piece of cloth; 

this is doubled and sewn together down the sides, merely leaving 
large arm holes, the hole for the head to pass through is then cut 
out, the borders being securely turned down and hemmed. This jacket is of either a red or blue 
colour, sometimes, though rarely, all white, but in any case it is most elaborately worked with 
embroidery of various colours and patterns, principally angular. In addition to this, a cloth is worn, 
which passes between the legs, and is retained in its position by a string round the waist, the ends 
hanging down behind and in front. In some cases the cloth is extremely small, and in some rather 
voluminous. A few of the advanced Mikirs now wear dhotees instead of this cloth. The women 
dress in a long cloth fastened round the breast under the armpits, but during work they seem to 
generally double this cloth and merely wear it from their waists downwards. Children of both 
sexes go naked to an advanced age, the elder girls wearing a sort of fringe of leather strings 
round their waists and descending to about the centre of their thighs. 

They are, next to the Kdchdris, the finest of the hill tribes, many of the^n being exceptionally 
well built athletic men, though seldom very massive. They carry 
immense loads, and are extremely enduring. 

They are, on the whole, a very contented, though restless, people, rarely quarrel amongst 
themselves, and crime of any sort seems almost unknown. On the 
other hand, the superior men amongst them are, I think, more 
avaricious and grasping than is usually noticeable amongst these semi-savage peoples. They are 
harder drivers of a bargain, and know the value of money even better than the Kdcharis ; but this 
is a fault on the right side, for it induces them to grow crops for export, which they would not do^ 
otherwise. Most of them are opium eaters, but few, if any, indulge in the habit to excess. They 
are plucky and honest, fair sportsmen, and the finest trackers obtainable. 

The villages are composed, as a rule, of only two or three houses (seldom, if ever, more than five), • 
and often consist of a single habitation. This is a fairly large 
v lllaRC9 ‘ structure, raised on a platform some five to ten feet from the 

ground on stout and numerous posts. It is well and strongly built of massive boards roughly hewn 
from tree trunks, and is divided into two, three, or four rooms, in which live two or three generations 
of people, sometimes numbering nearly thirty. These houses are almost invariably situated in the 
centre of their gjiHavation, and not far away from it, as is the rule with villages of other tribes. , 

The people used to grow a considerable amount of plains rice, but year by year the amount 
has decreased, and the area now under cultivation is very small. 
The reason of this is simply that the people find they can raise 
heavier crops of the hill rice with less labour. They also grow heavy crops of mustard and til, and 
cultivate many other crops in small patches for their own use. Besides these, many of the houses 
have a few orange, guava, lemon, and sweet lime trees about them, with here and there clusters of 
pine plants. They are very careful agriculturists and succeed in raising excellent crops even on 
ground which they reclaim from sun-grass, a feat attempted by no other tribe, as it entails so much 
labour in weeding and hoeing, although the soil is generally exceedingly rich and fertile. 

Nearly every household has a herd of buffaloes, large or small, as the case may be, and many 
have also a few cows> the milk of which, together with that of the 9 
PotMuiom. buffaloes, forms a large part of the diet both of children and adults, 

besides, they all keep large numbers of pigs, goats* and fowls and a few also ducks and (as pet#) one 
or two peafowl. Their household implements consist of brass thalas, plates, 8tc., imported from 
the plains and also a few earthen and wooden articles made by themselves. The women have Weaving 
and spinning machines of two or three kinds, and also a rough sort of mill for cleaning the 

heads of the family usually have a certain amount of cash also, and I have not yet 
impecunious MUti r, or one who was unable to indulge in oil and dried fish withiUi 


Crop#. 
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strength • and distribution of 
the Mikir tribe , • 


The distribution of the Mikirs, as compared with the previous census, is shown Caste, Tribe, 
Statement fy. 1 55, shoving the j n th e margin. None arc shown against the Naga Hills 

for 1881, because that district was not then ccnsuscd. 

The decrease in North Cachar is due to the emigration 
from that subdivision to which reference has been made 
elsewhere. The slight decrease in Nowgong is to be 
attributed to the same cause.* The practical disappearance 
of the Mikirs from the Lakhimpur district is strange, and, 
as noneat all were recorded there in 1872, it is possible 
that in 1 88 1 the entries may have been due to a confusion 
between Mikir and Miri, which in the vernacular are not 
unlike. If this supposition is correct it will also help 
to explain the increase in the number of Miris 
disclosed by the present census which was referred to 
in the note on that tribe. 

28S. The Khasis inhabit the western half of the district to which they have given their 

Khasi. 


DISTRICT. % 

iSvi. | 

irtSi. | 

Cachar 

5 K 0 

1 

ft 59 

Kamrup . . 

n.sys 

15,8*8 J 

Darning .. 


MIS 1 

Nowgong . . 

47,‘Wl 

*7.107 

^ l hangar .. 

1.144 


Lakhimpur 

31 

J.713 

Naga Hills 



Khasi ami Jaiutia Hill* 


5o4f» 

North Cachar 

i,«47 

3.o4S 

Other districts 

5><5 


Total .. 

1 

04.829 77,705 


Statement No. is6 t showing the strength and 
distribution of the Khasi tribe. 


District. • j 


1KS1. j 

Khasi and Jamtia Hill*. 
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ior,s75 j 

Sjlhct 
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J/*«8 i 

Cachar 

31.3 

118 

Kamrup 

*9 > 

Mft 

j Other district# 

SJO 

J 

j 1 otal > • 

ilTSn 

104.830 
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name. They were entirely independent until 
1829, when they were subdued in the hostilities 
which resulted from the treacherous murder of 
Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton, who were 
engaged in supervising work on a road, which 
the Khasis had agreed should be constructed 
through their country. The struggle was 
prolonged by the hillmen, who were much assisted 
by the mountainous nature of their country, but 
eventually they yielded to the inevitable, and a 
British officer was placed in general charge 
*of their hills. They were not taxed and wereleft to manage their own affairs 
in their own way, and even now the only occasions on which they are interfered 
with are when there are disputes between persons of different States or on the occurrence 
of serious crimes. 

The country is split up into a large number of small States, each of which 
is managed by its own head, or Seim, with an essentially 
republican constitution. The Khdsis have no traditions 
of an earlier* home, nor is anything known regarding the previous occupation of 
their present habitat by people of a different race. They are closely allied to 
the Syntengs, Lyngams, Dykos, and Bhois, of whom notice will be found below, and have 
strongly marked Mongolian features, — oblique eyes, a broad bridgeless nose, high cheek 
bones, and a short head. In stature they are short and stumpy, but extremely well 
developed, especially about the calves, and even the women are capable of carrying heavy 
loads which a native of the plains would scarcely be able to lift. They have little or no 
beard, but the moustache is occasionally fairly abundant. Their disposition, more 
especially that of the women, is cheerful ; they are industrious and by no means deficient 
# in personal courage. They are much addicted to gambling. 

The dress of the males consists of a sleeveless shirt, which reaches down to the middle 
and ends in a fringe reaching some three inches further. 
The women wear a striped cloth tied round the waist 
with another as an upper garment knotted over both shoulders. At festivals the women 
adorn themselves with gold and silver ornaments, and wear handsome dresses of silk. 
Coral necklaces are also in great request. 


Physical characteristics. 
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Caste Tribe, 
ftc. 


They take two meals a day, and indulge in dried fish and all sorts of meat except 
the flesh of the dog,* but, like the other tribes on this frontier, 
they will not touch milk, which they look orj as an excrement. 
They drink large quantities of liquor (both fermented and distilled), which they prepare 
from rice and millet, and are also addicted to the use of tobacco and bctelnut, and 
particularly the latter, which is chewed in large quantities by both sexes. f They do 
not, however, consume opium or ganja . 

Whatever may have been the proportion of the sexes in the past, recent censuses 
all show a large excess of females over males. Colonel Bivy 
Proportion of the sexes. was 0 f opinion that the women live longer than the men, and 

this explanation is, I think, corroborated by the census figures, which show a large excess 
of women between the ages of 15 and 3 S» and also of women over 60. The slight 
deficiency of women between 35 and 60 is thus clearly accounted for by the feminine 
weakness of trying to appear very young, so long as it is not quite certain that they arc 
very old. The only other explanation of the disproportion of the sexes which I am able 
to offer is that the men go frequently on trading excursions, &c., to the terms at J;he foot 
of the hills and die of fevers contracted there, and that large numbers arc recruited yearly 
as transport coolies on frontier expeditions, or to work on roads in remote parts of the 
country. Casualties amongst these men would tend in some degree to increase the 
disproportion of the sexes. 

The Khdsis are subdivided into an immense number of exogenous clans or septs, 
of which a list is given in Provincial Table X. The theory 
Internal structure. j g lhat t j lcse c l ans arc composed of persons descended 

from the same female ancestor, and intermarriage between members of the same clan is 
strictly forbidden. The meaning of the names used to denote these septs is not always 
known, but so far as I have been able to get translations, they may be divided into four 
main classes : 

(a) Totemistic , such as the pumpkin clan, the crab clan, the monkey clan, &c. In. 

these cases it is supposed that the ancestor of the clan came from a 
pumpkin, crab, or a monkey, and I am informed that the totem was 
formerly taboo to the persons designated by it. Nowadays, however, the 
old traditions arc losing their hold upon the people, and the taboo is no longer 
strictly enforced. 

(b) Names indicative of origin, such as Khar Shilot (‘people of Sylhet’), Khar 

Akor ( ‘ polite Bengali ’ ), &c. In former days, before the British occupation, 
raids were constantly being made on the people of the plains, and their 
women were carried off as slaves. The offspring of these slave women, who 
were also looked upon as slaves, were known by the name of their mother, 
which thus became a new clan name. Clans with names denoting this origin 
are very common throughout the hills, and this no doubt accounts for the 
deviations from the general Mongolian type of face which are occasionally to 

be noticed. . 

(c) Nicknames applied' to the original ancestor, such as Balit (white), Dukli 

(selfish), Klim (adultery), Khrawjli (great abomination), &c. 

(d) : Occupational, as, for instance, the blacksmith clan, the Banid clan, and a few 

others. 

Each clan comprises on an average from too to 1,000 members, the larger ones 
being again divided into sub-clans. I have not been able to make out the utility or 
object of the latter, as the rule of exogamy is invariably applied to the larger or main clan. 

* Thl. .tttptloa I* accounted (or by . edition ihnt Ood mid. 0* dog to*o«d m»« (tom Uln, dcWoyod by th. iflrtt •«* k. bnd 
Otttri him, Thl* tradition la al*o current among the Kichdfla ©* North Cachar. .-•-**.* 

t Th. month, of tb. wnnwn nrc quit, dURfond by th. p~tl«. bn. .be .t.ln >hu. Imy.rted I. <on.td.ml om.m»ul, th«Khd* h»„ t «ylH 

that'fefi an* Bengali* have white teeth I* 
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I may note, however, that the same tendency of the old exogamous groups, to subdivide Caste, Tribe* 
themselves into new ones is noticeable amongst many other tribes, e.g., the Mikirs, 

G&ros, CAlungs,^tc. 

Marriage is a purely civil contract, and is usually arranged by the parents or agents 

Marriage P art ' es ‘ ^ a vn ^ ) n0 P ricc ‘ s P :i 'd by either bride 

or bridegroom.' • There is no religious ceremony ; the bride- 
groom goes to the bride’s house escorted by his friends and relations, and next morning 
leads the bride to his own house, where he gives a feast to her and her relatives. After 
paying there for a day or two, the newly-married couple return to the house of the bride, 
where they cohabit. Among the poorer classes, the bride remains in her mother’s house, 
and the bridegroom in his, but having free access to the bride whenever he may wish 
to visit her. When children are born, if the husband is still satisfied with his wife he 
builds a separate house, to which he takes her and lives there with her and the children. 

There are very few restrictions on marriage. A man may not marry a woman of his 

. , . own clan, nor may he marry his father’s mother, sister, or 

Restrictions on marriage. 

• * aunt. Though not absolutely forbidden, it is also con- 

sidered improper for him to marry his father’s niece during the lifetime of his father. 

The woman is the head of the Khasi family. So long as a man remains in his 
mother’s house, whether he be married or unmarried, he is 
jCmship and inheritance. earning for hi s kur (/>., his mother’s family), and his pro- 
perty goes on his death to his mother, or, failing her, to his grandmother. Should the 
latter also be dead, his sisters inherit, and next to them his sister’s children. In the 
absence of any of the above, the following relatives succeed in the order in which they 
are named, vis., his brothers, aunts, aunt’s children, great grandmother, great grandmo- 
ther’s sister or children. The brother’s children can never succeed, as they belong to a 
different clan. When a Khilsi has left his mother’s house, and gone to live with his wife, 
his property descends to her and her children, with the exception of his personal orna- 
ments and clothing, which go to his own brothers and sisters. In the case of a female, 
the rules of inheritance are similar to those governing the descent of the property of a 
man living with his mother, except that in her case her children have a prior claim to 
succeed. All relationship is reckoned through the woman. The child takes the 
clan of the mother, and even the Seim is followed by his mother’s or sister's child. 

His # own offspring enter the clan of his wife, inherit her property, and bear her 
family name. 

A man is* thus, in practice, more nearly connected with his sister’s children than 
with his own. It seems not unlikely that this is a relic of that promiscuous kind of 
polyandry which has been styled maternal, in which a woman of one clan might be 
visited by all or any of the men of another clan, and in which the paternity of 
children was consequently so uncertain that the only guide to kinship was through the 
woman. There are, however, no signs of polyandry at the present day, and no tradi- 
tions of such a practice in the past, unless one may take as such the story that the group 
of monoliths near Subtynga was erected ages ago to the memory of a woman who 
had thirty husbands. 

Divorce is a very simple matter, and is effected simply by a public declaration, 

Ditorct coupled with the presentation by the man to the woman 

of five cowries or copper coins, which she takes and throws 
away. Divorce is extremely common, and is resorted to for very trivial grounds, such as 
petty quarrels or a bad dinner. No stigma attaches to the divorced parties, and both are 
free to marry again. The marriage tie being so fragile, adultery or illicit intercourse is 
said to be very uncommon j a man or a woman with a new fancy can easily dissolve 


*!iiW4 that n owaiftrs owing to Sk tattb of men, It !• not u ncommoo for a woman to pay a mao to come and Urt wtttt be r. 
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Caste, Tribe, any existing ties which may stand in the way of its legal gratification, while the very 
* c * ease with which this can be done not improbably tends to prevent the growth of 
those violent passions which often lead to mischief in more civilised communities. 

The practice of polygamy is usually said to be uncommon, and Colonel Bivar adds 
that ‘ it does not exist, in fact \ It is, however, admitted 
that there is a great demand for husbands, and an educated 
Khasi, whom I have consulted, assures me that polygamy is by no means unknown. It 
was formerly considered meritorious for a Khasi to beget offspring by different wives, as 
he thereby increased the number of sacrifices to be offered to the shade of his mother whejf 
she died, and this was one of the reasons why so many women were abducted from the 
plains in days gone by. Nowadays, however, there is no doubt that polygamy is falling 
into disrepute, and this and the excess of females over males is making it so difficult for 
parents to procure husbands for their daughters, that respectable families have often 
to marry their girls to men far inferior to themselves in the social scale. 

The religion of the Khasis is a rude animism or demon worship. All cases of 

Rel _ on sickness or other calamities are attributed to the malignant 

influence of demons, whom it is necessary to propitiate. 
The particular evil spirit to be propitiated is ascertained by egg-breaking ; 
the offering which would be acceptable to the spirit is similarly ascertained, and 
the offering is then made. If the desired result does not ensue, the entrails pf a 
fowl are examined: if healthy, things are allowed to take their ’course ; if not, the 
whole process described above is repeated. In some parts, the sacrifices arc performed 
by a special class of priests called Lyngdohs, but no one who wishes is disqualified 
for performing these ceremonies. The Khasis have some idea of an after life, but are 
very vague on the subject. Some place their future in the sky, some on the earth, 
and others under the earth. They believe in a re-union of husband and wife in the 
other world, except when this has been rendered impossible by the woman marrying 

again, a course which she is fret! to take if she chooses. The Khasis are very* 
receptive of Christianity, and the efforts of the Welsh Mission amongst them have 

been highly successful. A few in the neighbourhood of Sheila have become Hindus under 
the proselytising influence of a Khasi named Konrai, who preached a sort of 
Vaishnavism. Since his death, which occurred a short time ago, however, a 
number of his converts have lapsed to their original beliefs. The number of 
Musalmans amongst the Khasis is very small, and consists chiefly of men who 
have taken service with Europeans as water-carriers or table servants, and have 
been converted by their Musalman fellow servants. Some few have become converts 
to Brahmoism under the teaching of a small Brahmo mission which has been 
established in the hills and is said to be meeting with fair success. 

The mother is not, as amongst Hindus, considered to be unclean after the 
birth of a child. In christening it, the following cere- 
mony is performed : 

A diviner attends, provided with a gourd full of country spirit, a small quantity 
of powdered rice and turmeric, a bow r and three arrows. Three names are selected by 
the maternal grandmother or other relative of the infant, and the diviner then spreads the 
turmeric* on a plantain leaf, on which, after muttering some incantations, he lets fall* 
three drops of country spirit. These drops represent the three names selected 
and the one which takes longest to fall from the gourd to the plantain leaf, 
indicates which of the three names should be given to the , child. The diviner 
then shows the bow and arrows to the babe, and exhorts him to become ajbrave 
warrior. In the case of a female child, a hatchet and load strap take the place of tire 
bow and arrows, as symbolical of the fact that the woman's duty in life is to 
work just as that of the man is to fight. 


Birth ceremonies. 
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The Khasis burn their dead. Each clan has its own burning ground, whit her Caste, Tribe, 


Disposal of the dead. 


of the Syntcng tribe. 


tin* differences 
may he said of 


the corpse is carried wrapped up in a mat and burned 
% by the maternal relations. Before the ceremony is per- 

formed, two arrows are shot, one to the west and another to the east, and a cock is 
then sacrificed. The arrows are intended to protect the dead on his journey 
to another world, and the cock to show him his wav thither, and to wake him 
at dawn to pursue his journey. The bones are collected in an earthen pot, and are 
eventually placed in the common sepulchre of the 4 clan, the removal thither being 
an occasion of much feasting and dancing, which continues often for several days. Large 
upright stones, groups of which are to he seen all over the Khasi Hills, are sometimes 
erected in honour of the dead, the idea being that their spirits will be gratified by 
these memorials. Similar monoliths are mentioned by Colonel Dalton as being common 
amongst the Hos, Mundas, and Kirantis, and somewhat similar stones aie also elected 
by various Niigii tribes. 

286. ThcSyntcngs, as has already been stated, are very closely allied to the Khasis. 

• Synten^s. In language, religion, and customs 

Statement No. 757, showing the strength are extremely slight, and the same 

t heir general cast of features. They are, however, taller, 
darker, and thinner than the Khasis, a difference 
which may, I think, be accounted for by their greater 
intercourse 4 with the people of the plains. I’nlike the 
Khasis, they owned allegiance to one head, the Jaintia 
Raja*, whose authority was represented by twehe dolois 
T he country, being more accessible than the hills occupied by the 
Khtlsis, was several times overrun by foreigners, and the Tipperah, Koch, and Ahom 
Kings in turn made* the Raja their tributary. This greater accessibility also brought the 
Raja under the influence of Hinduism, and he became a convert to the gross Tantrik 
Saktism, which prevailed in Kamarupa when the Koch Rajas ruled there. Human 
sacrifices were constantly being offered, the victims for which were usually persons 
kidnapped from the plains, and it was the abduction for this purpose? of four British 
subjects which led to the annexation of his country in 1835. The Syntengs broke out 
in rebellion in i860 on the imposition of a house tax, and again in January 1862, when the 
license tax was introduced. The first hncute was easily quelled, owing to the presence 
of a strong military force, but on the second occasion nearly two years elapsed before the 
leaders of the revolt were captured, and the last flames of the insurrection extinguished. 


&c. 


Ck.n 


1881 

iSyi 


I Tol.U 
1 population 


47**' 1 5 
Si, 7 *9 


Main. 

Vs,. 

*V>*4 


JV944 
J 7 ,K 1 <j 


or headmen. f 


The description of the clans, marriage customs, &c., of the Khasis given above applies 
also to the Syntengs. The majority of the people are still untouched by Hinduism, 
and retain their old animistic beliefs. A curious superstition peculiar to the Syntengs 
deserves notice. When a person becomes delirious from fever, it is believed that a female 
demon named ‘Tarop* has entered some neighbour and caused the delirium. The sick 
person is questioned, and on naming the person supposed to be possessed is taken to 
his house, and ashes and potsherds arc cast into the enclosure. Should recovery ensue, 
it is concluded that the person denounced is vcritably'posscsscd ; if not, it is assumed that 
a mistake has been made. In the former case, the person named is outcasted until he 
exorcises the demon by pulling down his house and making a bonfire of all his belong- 
ings. A precisely similar superstition is related by Holt H allot t as prevalent amongst 
the Shdns of Zimme.t 

The great national ceremony of the Syntengs is the devil-driving, which takes place 
annually about June. The males go round, beating the roof of every house and invoking 

• Thejftiutl* Raja had a rotnagr of bis own, but the only coin l have *ccn is »*ihcr rupee date 5*1 i7»» (A. D. ijfro) in the possrMiMi 

0 1 Mr. Rita, SuMtvl|ional Officer of Jowol. 

,t Tmtlvc seems to have been a favourite number in this connection. There were formerly twehe tlhuijuv, or chieftains, in Eastern I3cnjj.il and 
U* same number in the Brahmaputra Valley. Nar Nirtkyan similarly appointed twehe high officers of state. 

J 'AThouautf Mites oa aa Elephant*, page 107. 
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Polygamy. 


Religion. 


Caste, Tribe, any existing ties which may stand in the way of its legal gratification, while the very 
® cc * case with which this can be done not improbably tends to prevent the growth of 
those violent passions which often lead to mischief in more civilised communities. 

The practice of polygamy is usually said to be uncommon, and Colonel Bivar adds 

that ‘ it does not exist, in fact \ It is, howevSr, admitted 
that there is a great demand for husbands, and an educated 
Klu'isi, whom I have consulted, assures me that polygamy is by no means unknown. It 
was formerly considered meritorious for a Klu'isi to beget offspring by different wives, as 
he thereby increased the number of sacrifices to be offered to the shade of his mother whqp 
she died, and this was one of the reasons why so many women were abducted from the 
plains in days gone by. Nowadays, however, there is no doubt that polygamy is falling 
into disrepute, and this and the excess of females over males is making it so difficult for 
parents to procure husbands for their daughters, that respectable families have often 
to marry their girls to men far inferior to themselves in the social scale. 

The religion of the Khasis is a rude animism or demon worship. All cases of 

sickness or other calamities are attributed to the malignant 
influence of demons, whom it is necessary to propitiate. 
The particular evil spirit to be propitiated is ascertained by egg-breaking ; 
the offering which would be acceptable to the spirit is similarly ascertained, and 

the offering is then made. If the desired result does not ensue, the entrails $f a 

fowl are examined: if healthy, things are allowed to take their 'course; if not, the 
whole process described above is repeated. In some parts, the sacrifices are performed 
by a special class of priests called Lyngdohs, but no one who wishes is disqualified 
for performing these ceremonies. The Khasis have some idea of an after life, but are 
very vague on the subject. Some place their future in the sky, some on the earth, 
and others under the earth. They believe in a re-union of husband and wife in the 
other world, except when this has been rendered impossible by the woman marrying 
again, a course which she is free to take if she chooses. The Khasis are very* 
receptive of Christianity, and the efforts of the Welsh Mission amongst them have 
been highly successful. A few in the neighbourhood of Shelia have become Hindus under 
the proselytising influence of a Khasi named Konrai, who preached a sort of 
Vaishnavism. Since his death, which occurred a short time ago, however, a 

number of his converts have lapsed to their original beliefs. The number of 

Musalmans amongst the Khdsis is very small, and consists chiefly of men #ho 

have taken service with Europeans as water-carriers or table servants, and have 

been converted their Musalman fellow servants. Some few have become converts 

to Brahmoism under the teaching of a small Brahmo mission which has been 

established in the hills and is said to be meeting with fair success. 

The mother is not, as amongst Hindus, considered to be unclean after the 
* birth of a child. In christening it, the following cere- 
mony is performed : 

A diviner attends, provided with a gourd full of country spirit, a small quantity 
of powdered rice and turmerit, a bow and three arrows. Three names are selected by 
the maternal grandmother or other relative of the infant, and the diviner then spreads the 
turmeric* on a plantain leaf, on which, after muttering some incantations, he lets fall' 
three drops of country spirit. These drops represent the three names selected 
and the one which takes longest to fall from the gourd to the plantain leaf, 
indicates which of the three names should be given to the . child. The diviner 
then shows the bow and arrows to the babe, and exhorts him to become a<<brave 
warrior. In the case of a female child, a hatchet and load strap take thg place of tjSfc 
bow and arrows, as symbolical of the fact that the woman’s duty in life is', to 
work just as that of the man is to fight. 


Birth ceremonies. 
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The Khfisis burn their dead. Each clan has its own burning ground, whither Caste, Tribe, 
Disposal of the dead the corpse is carried wrapped up in a mat and burned 

% by the maternal relations. Before the ceremony is per- 

formed, two arrows are shot, one to the west and another to the east, and a cock is 
then sacrificed. The arrows are intended to protect the dead on his journey 
to another world, and the cock to show him his way thither, and to wake him 
at dawn to pursue his journey. The bones are collected in an earthen pot, and are 
eventually placed in the common sepulchre of the clan, the removal thither being 
an occasion of much feasting and dancing, which continues often for several days. Large 
upright stones, groups of which are to be seen all over the Khasi Hills, are sometimes 
erected in honour of the dead, the idea being that their spirits will be gratified by 
these memorials. Similar monoliths are mentioned by Colonel Dalton as being common 
amongst the Hos, Mundas, and Kirantis, and somewhat similar stones are also erected 
by various Ntigd tribes. 

286. ThcSyntengs, as has already been stated, arc very closely allied to the Khasis. 

• Syntengs. In language, religion, and customs the differences 

Statement No. 1 Sr, showing the strength are extremely slight, and the same may be said of 

of the Syntcng tnbe. t heir general cast of features. They are, however, taller, 

- I Total M , darker, and thinner than the Khasis, a difference 

CRNHU* nr , |1|l|JM|0t|On Main. Female*. # ’ 

- 1 . _ which may, 1 think, be accounted for by their greater 

1881 .. 47, t.871 j a 5 .vu intercourse! w'ith the people of t lie plains. Unlike! the 

_ 1801 ” a3, ‘ ,u I Khiisis, they owrncd allegiance to one head, the Jaintia 

Raja*, whose authority was represented by twelve dolois 
or headmen. f The country, being more accessible than the hills occupied by the 
Khasis, was several times overrun by foreigners, and the Tipperah, Koch, and A horn 
Kings in turn made the Raja their tributary. This greater accessibility also brought the 
Raja under the influence of Hinduism, and he became a convert to the gross Tantrik 

• Sfiktism, which prevailed in Kamarupa when the Koch Rajas ruled there. Human 
sacrifices were constantly being offered, the victims for which were usually persons 
kidnapped from the plains, audit was the abduction for this purpose of four British 
subjects which led to the annexation of his country in 1835. The Syntengs broke out 
in rebellion in i860 on the imposition of a house tax, and again in January 1862, when the 
license tax w T as introduced. The first (meutc was easily quelled, owing to the presence 
erf a strong military force, but on the second occasion nearly two years elapsed before the 
leaders of the revolt were captured, and the last flames of the insurrection extinguished. 

The description of the clans, marriage customs, &c., of the Khasis given above applies 
also to the Syntengs. The majority of the people are still untouched by Hinduism, 
and retain their old animistic beliefs. A curious superstition peculiar to the Syntengs 
deserves notice. When a person becomes delirious from fever, it is believed that a female 
demon named ‘Tarop’ has entered some neighbour and caused the delirium. The sick 
person is questioned, and on naming the person supposed to be possessed is taken to 
his house, and ashes and potsherds are cast into the enclosure. Should recovery ensue, 
it is concluded that the person denounced is veritably 'possessed ; if not, it is assumed that 
a mistake has been made. In the former case, the person named is outcasted until he 

• exorcises the demon by pulling down his house and making a bonfire of all his belong- 
ings. A precisely similar superstition is related by Holt Hallett as prevalent amongst 
the Sh&ns of Zimme.f 

The great national ceremony of the Syntengs is the devil-driving, which takes place 
annually about June. The males go round, beating the roof of every house and invoking 

* The Jalntla Raja hod a coinage of hi* own, but the only coin l 'have «cen I* a eilvcr rupee tearing date Sal 171a (A. D. 1 7 fro) In the poitouuoti 
eft Mr, K*to, Sttbdfcr»|foiial Officer of Jowal. 

• f Twelve aeema to hate been a favourite number in thia connect *on. There were formerly twelve BhuiyA*, or chieftain*, in Eastern Bengal and 
UMMaaHr number to the Brahmaputra Valley. Nar Ntriyaa similarly appointed twelve high officer* of state, 

\ # *ATbouaaad Mike on aa Elephant', page 107. 
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Caste, Tribe, the demon to leave. The proceedings end with the sacrifice of a pig and a goat, and 
& c - dancing and masquerading, in which it is said that the men alone take part. 

287. The Lyngams reside in the western portion of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills ‘district, 

and are supposed to be connected with the Gdros. I have not 
LyngAm. been able to obtain any detailed information regarding them. 

The total number censused on the present occasion is 1,847, a ffdnst 1,895 ten years ago, 

288. The Dykos live on the south of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district on the low 

ranges bordering on Sylhet. They speak a dialect differing 
only slightly from Khasi. The information regarding them 
is very scanty. They now number 673, or 34 less than they did in 1881. 

289. The Bhois arc said to have come originally from the Brahmaputra Valley, but 

Bho . there is nothing to confirm this tradition. In appear- 

ance, customs, and language they closely resemble 
the Khasis, and their present locale is on the lower range on the northern boundary 
of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district adjoining Kamrup and Nowgong. I mention 
them here because they are usually spoken of as a separate tribe. In the census 
schedules, however, they were in all cases returned under other heads, the word 
Bhoi being entered only in the subcaste column. It was shown as the subcaste of 
278 Khdsis, 649 Syntengs, and 4 Mikirs. 

290. The only foreign tribes in this group arc the Khambu, Limbu, and Yi'ikha, and 

the Tharu. The three former form theXiranti group, the 

KhAmbu, Limbu, YAkha. original home of which, says Mr. Risley, is in the Kirant 

Desh, or mountainous country between the Dud-Kosi and Karki rivers. Their tradition 
is that they originally occupied the plains of India, but Hodgson tells us that they 
have been settled in Nipal for at least 2,500 years. 

Their number in this province is very small, there being only 117 Khambus, 1,044 
Limbus, and 5 Yakhas. Most of these are to be found in the Assam regiments and 

military police battalions. There are also 43 persons of the 
Tharu ' Tharu, which is classed by Hodgson as one of the broken 

tribes of Nipal, but which is also spread over Bchar and Upper India. This tribe was one 
of the three found in occupation of North Bengal at the time of Bakhtiyar Ghilji’s invasion. 


KhAmbu, Limbu, YAkha. 


GROUP 7.— Priests. 

29I. The indigenous Bnihmans of Assam are said to belong either to the Baidik or 
^ the Saptasati sub-castes. The Baidiks clain\ to be the 
descendants of those Bnihmans who refused to accept the 
reforms of Raja Ballal Sen,* and fled to Assam and Orissa. The Saptasati Bnihmaqs trace 
their separation from the main body of Bnihmans to the same epoch, one account 
being that they were exiled across the Brahmaputra for declining to accept Ballal 
Sen’s classification, and another that they are descended from the seven hundred 
ignorant Bnihmans sent to Kanauj to learn their duties. 

Except in Sylhet, however, the nuinber,of Bnihmans who returned themselves under 
these sub-castes is very small. In other parts of the province the entry in the sub- 
caste column was simply Sarmii or Deb Sarmti, which is a designation common to all 
classes of Bnihmans. The Bnihmans of Assam proper seem to be ignorant of the 
various caste subdivisions which are found in Bengal and other parts of India. They 
have also lost sight of the rules of exogamy based on the Guttra.f and have no Kulins 
or Ghataks. They are besides in the habit of taking money for their daughters, and are 
thus much in the condition in which the Brdhmans of Bengal appear to have been before 
Ballal Sen instituted enquiries into their position and qualifications. Brdhmans are 


• The contemporary of William the Conqueror. He ft celebrated amongst the Hiodnt of Bengal at having reorganised the whale of the n rtf Ijetetf. 
t Thit appears to be aleo the cate in Sylhet, although there the Baidik Drihmans #t!U claim descent from one or other of the ten Mania. 
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mentioned as have been settled in Assam from a very early period, and it is not Caste, Tribe, 

improbable that the absence of any distinctions amongst them is due to the fact that &c - 

they were settlqjl in Assam prior to the innovations carried out in Bengal, and were thus 

not affected by them. An alternative explanation is that the statements of the Ghataks 

of rival sub»castes are correct, and that the ancestors of the Bnihmans of Assam came to 

this province not because they resisted the new order of things brought about by Ballal 

Sen, but because they were exiled as being unfit for the rank to which they laid claim'. These 

remarks refer only to the oldest Brahman settlers in Assam. Subsequent immigrations 

have taken place from Bengal and I'pper India* and amongst these more recent arrivals 

the ordinary observances and distinctions common in other parts of India are generally in full 

force. There are also Brahmans from other part s of India amongst t he official and trading 

classes, who are only temporary settlers, who, of course, maintain their family distinctions’. 

The traditional occupation of the caste is the priesthood. But the better class, or 

Srotriya, will only minister to the spiritual needs of the 
more respectable castes, including the Bhats, and live out 
of the nine castes of the Nava-SAkha group. f The lower 
castes have most of them also got their Brahmans, but 
the service of these castes involves degradation. The 
priests who minister to them are commonly known as 
Barna Brahmans, and are not allowed to eat or intermarry 
with those of the Srotriya class. In fact, the distinction 
is carried further, and intermarriage between the different 
classes of Barna Brahmans is also forbidden. The priest 
of a Kaibartta, for example, will not marry the daughter of 
a Kumar’s Brahman.} 


Statement A f o. 158, showing the 
number of Barna Brahmans re- 
turned* n each district. 


Diuntu r. 

| Number 

fa char 

218 

Sylhet 


Goalp.ira 

*2H 

Kauflup 

nufi 

Uarrang 

SO 

Now gong 

373 

Sibfiagar 

493 ! 

r.akhitnpur 

113 

Other districts 

f» 

Total 

5.568| 


I have not attempted to show all these classes separately, but have tabulated all 
^ the Barna BrAhmans under one head. The number of persons thus returned is shown 
in the margin, but it is clear that, except perhaps in Sylhet, the return is very defective 
and that the real number must be considerably greater. There must be many of this 
class who returned themselves cither as Brahmans unspecified or as belonging to the 
castes to which they act as priests. 


turned in each district (including 
Barna Brahmans ). 


The total number of persons returned as Brahmans is 102,569 against 119,075 in 
st f m ' nt No - ‘59, shoving the l88l . T he variations are very slight, except in Kamrup and 

Darrang, where there is a large and somewhat unaccountable 
decrease as compared with 1 88 1 . The figures now ret urned 
for Kamrup are more similar to those of the 1872 census, 
when the number of BrAhmans (including Ganaks) was 
3 B 335 . against 31,090 on the present occasion. In 
Darrang also the present figures agree more closely with 
the return of 1872, when the number was reported to be 
5,783. The increase in Lakhimpuris doubtless due to a 
large extent to immigration, as many of the clerks and native 
doctors on tea gardens arc Bengalis of this caste. The 
caste is not one of those which are artificially increased 
by new admissions from outside, while it often loses strength 
by the degradation of its members when they offend 


DfSTRKjjjr. 

| » 8 jr. 

| 1881 . 

fachar 

«, 0'»8 

4,324 

Sylhet 

4 .•),!>:, 7 

45,434 

Goalpara 

2 , Ml 

2,870 

Kamrup 

25,123 

36,230 

Darrang 

4,8,10 ! 

8.029 

Nowgong 

7,803 

7.503 

Sibsagar 

12,070 

11,007 

Lakhlmpur 

2,578 

1,363 

Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills 

210 

444 

Other districts 

808 

166 

Total 

- g ! 

J: 

110,075 


against the caste rules regarding marriage, 8cc. 


• Brihmans were Imported from Mithila in the 14 th century by the Ra;as •>( Kamatapur, from Oudh or S)lhrt by the Koch King Biswa Singh, 
Ittd front Nnddea by tfce Ahom ruler Rudrm Singh. 

t The following castes of the Nava-Sakha group do not enjoy the ministration* of the Srotriya Brahmans ; Mall, Tanti, Madnk, Kufala. 
t la some am frhete the number of the degraded priestly claw is small, ita mcml>er* are compelled to intermarry with the caste to which they 
minister. Thaa, to tome diatrlcta of the Brahmaputra Valley the priests of the Doms marry girls of the Dorn caste. 
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Puss o» Dkwmivs. 

Total. 

S u r m a 
V.*ll« s. 

Brahma* 

P u t r a 

Valley. 

Hill dis- 
tricts. 

MairAgl .. 

4,^1 

1,140 

I.J'irt 

07 

HiinUyut,. 

»17 

Ob 

7i 


I'diisi 

.10 

37 

2 


lhllHllluh.1 

Sr.o 

IlK 

7 18 

.... 

HA 11 in nn ud i 

39 

1 

jH 


Kahirpatilhi 

?l 


1 1 


Atit 

37 

31 

r, 


SannvAm.. 

227 

47 

«74 

r, 

Agliori 

12 

.... 

21 

1 

F.ikir 

I5H 

144 


3 

Total • • 

; 6,330 

3.881" 

j 3 349 

i ioo~ 

1 


‘ 
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GROUP 8. — Devotees. 

292. Most of the religious mendicants censused are found in the Surma Valley, but the 
statement No. 160, showing the number amt total number is not very large.* They arc nearly 
distribution of religions devotees. ;i ll foreigners from Bengal and elsewhere. The 

most numerous arc the Bainigis, of Vaishnava 
devotees, as distinguished from the SannyAsis, 
who are usually followers of Siva. The RAmA- 
yats.Udifsis, Rnmanands, and Kabirpanthis are 
all Vaishnavasby sect. The Atits and San- 
nyAsis, as just stated, are Saivas, and so also 
are the Aghoris,a disgusting sect, who consume 
all sorts of filth, including human ordure, and 
some of whom are said to go so far as to eat 
corpses stolen from Musalman burying 
grounds. A full account of most of these sects has been given by Professor Monier 
Williams in Chapters IV and V, of' Religious Thought and Life in India’ und by 
Mr. Risley in his recent work to which I have so often had occasion to refer. The Fakirs, 
course, are all Musalmans. 

GROUP 10. — Genealogists. 

29 3 ' 1 h*- only caste in this group are the Bhiits, who are genealogists and family ba r ds. 

Bh>t 1,089 were censused in Sylhet, 113 in Cachar, and 73 in 

other districts. Their hereditary profession is said to be no 
longer remuncrati\e, and they are nowadays taking to other means of livelihood. 

GROUP II.— Writers. 

294 - Ihe KAyastha, or Bengal writer caste, is found chiefly in the Surma Valley and 
Kayastha Kamrup. In the latter district they claim to be descendants 

of the seven houses of Kiiyast has who were settled in . 
Assam by Durlahh Narayan, and who subsequently rose to power and at one time 
ruled the province under the title of the Biiro Bhuiya.* The great Vaishnava reformer, 
Sankar Deb, was the grandson of Chandibar KAyastha, the chief of these 
immigrants. His descendants are still living in the Nowgong district, where they 
call themselves MahAjan or ThAkuriA as an indication of their relationship to him. 

1 he name KAyastha is frequently appropriated in the Brahmaputra Valley by KalitAs, 

who have taken to literate occupations, while in 
Sylhet and Cachar it is claimed by a host of 
lower castes. The vast decrease in the number 
of persons so returned in these two districts, as 
compared with 1881, is almost wholly due to the 
greater care taken to secure a correct enumeration 
of the different castes, and to the additional caste 
column, which often showed the true caste of persons 
who had returned themselves as KAyasthas in the 
main caste column. In writing of the ShAhA, BArui, 
Teli, KnmAr, HAlwA DAs, and other castes, I have 1 
mentioned that they are all in the habit of paying 
large sums to procure KAyastha brides. In the same 

* Dalton ami other* ha\c < one luded that the MAro BhuiyiU of Assam were allied to the aboriginal llhuiyd caste of Bengal Apart from the fact that 
the A**am HhtilvA* arc known to lie KAcasthas, this dentation of the term is quite nnnece-mary, Bhulyt •imply means * master of the soil and is the 
Sanskrit equivalent of the Persian word ' reminder \ The title was sold to any one who clmse to buy It by the last kings of Cachar, while the manuscript 
Pnrushnamch ' of Raja t-akehni! N&n\yan Knor, to which I have several times had occasion to refer, frequently speaks of the local rulers as Bhulyi 
The term was similarly used in Bengal, where the position of th* persons known by it has been clearly set forth by the late Dr. ,Wis^ who shows th«| 
one at least of these BhuiytU or chiefs Was a Musalman. He also quotes Janie, who says of them ■ Non se tamen dime reges, eta! reglum aptendarem 
praeferant, sed Boioiks, quasi forsan Principe* *’ ('Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' 1874, page 197, and 187% page 181). It is thus dear that. 
prior to the Musalman conquest, the term was freely used as the equivalent of ' semindar ' and was applied to persoos of tay cai 
Implying any connection with the aboriginal tribe of that name. 


Statement Xo. i<i , showing the strength and 
distribution of tlff-Kayastha caste. 


Dimkki. I 

iflyi. 

1881. 

Cm bar 

5,014 

9, on 5 

S) Hid 

74.744 

# *57.130 

(ioalpara 

M7> 

•,73.1 

Kamrup 

4,»o7 

7,186 

Dnrrang .. ,, 

1,101 

>,464 

Nowgong .. .. 

2,656 

% 4,314 

Si hangar 

3,444 

3,100 

I akhmipur 

I.oSR 

4,070 

Other districts* 

471 

454 

Total 

02,305 

j"T85SaT 
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way, wherever possible, they describe themselves as Kii vast hits in preference to giving 
their real ‘caste name, and were often entered as such in column 4 of the schedule. But 
even when this. H*as done, there was still column 5 to be filled in, and this almost invariably 
showed whether the person enumerated was a true Kdyastha or a member of some 
lower caste. In 1881, when there was only one caste column, there were no means 
of distinguishing these soi-disant K.iyasthas from the real members of that caste. 

295. The Karan is the writer caste of Orissa. Only eighteen 

persons belonging to this caste were ccnsused in this 
province. 


Karan. 


GROUP 12. — AsrROl.OGKKS. 

296. The Ganaks are ast rologers, and are variously known as Daibajna, Grahuchurjya, 
Ganak. Lagmichdrjya, Surjyabipra, &e. They claim to be descended 

... . fr° m brahmans,* and the general opinion appears to be that 

this is the case, their degradation being due to their profession, to their accepting 
alms from the lower castes, and to their acting as priests to the degraded caste of 
carpenters. In the Brahma Vaivarla Puran it is stated : 

By reason of their calculations regarding heavenly bodies, by reason of their accepting 

remuneration, and by reason of their confining their studies to the Vcdanga, these Brrthmans are 
known on earth as Ganaks. 

In the Mahabhiirat also the Ganaks are alluded to as a class of degenerate 
Brahmans In the Surma Valley, as in Bengal, their rank is so low that the Nava- 
Silkhas refuse to take their water, but in the Brahmaputra Valley their position is one of 
muc greater respectability. Here they claim to rank as Brahmans still, and base their 
cairn on the fact that they are called Deb Sarnia, that they learn the Giiyatri, undergo 
the ten purifying ceremonies, wear the sacred thread, have the same period of mourning 
as Brahmans, and are saluted at ceremonies by Brahmans with the words ‘ Br&hmanaya 
ama . Several Goseins of Upper Assam, who were consulted on the subject by 
Lieutenant Gurdon, hear testimony to the high position occupied by the Assam Ganaks, 
Statement No. 161, showing the number of but admit that they cannot act as priests.f There 
Ganaks returned in each district of Assam. however, no doubt that, although socially inferior 

to Brahmans, they rank above all other castes, 
their high position being doubtless due to the 
favour in which they were held by the Ahom and 
Koch kings. Some Ganaks still hold large grants of 
Brahmuttcr land, and it was owing to their adverse 
predictions that the Ahom King Sib Singh abdicated 
in favour of his wife Phuleswari. As these better 
class Assam Ganaks are known by the same names 
as their confreres of Bengal, it was impossible to 
show the strength of each class separately. Besides, 
even in the Brahmaputra Valley, all Ganaks do not 

hold the same position. I hose of Mangaldai are 

said to be degraded, and so also arc the Tulsijania Ganaks of Sibsagar, who permit 
widow remarriage, a practice which is strictly forbidden amongst the better class 
of Ganaks, just as it is amongst the Brahmans and other high caste Hindus. The 
number of Ganaks in the different districts of Assam is noted in the margin. 

The changes since the last census are very slight. Cachar, Sylhet, and Sibsagar 
show a slight increase, while in Darrangthe number has fallen from 8,798 to 8,121. 
The total number of Ganaks now returned is 23,739, against 23,914 in 1881. There are 
two causes of decrease affecting this caste. Some try to wedge themselves in amongst 


• Diuikict. 

| Number, 

iPpr. 


Cachar .. • 

126 

10 

Sylhet 



Goalpara # 

*5 

s 

Kamrup 

5,967 

6,582 

biirraog 1 

8.121 

8,793 1 

Nowgong 

34S 

* i 

Sibsagar 

2 ,oS| 

I 

l, r JI j 

Lakblmpur 

2 


Other districts 

170 I 

346 I 

Total 

23,739 

23J014 


vou i. 


* I"* ln *** * Daibajna llhaskara’ by Oopl Nath Oeb Sarma, a Gamak t,( Kamrnp. 

t They are occasionally found acting a* priests 0 f the lower castes ^ of tlx Suttrs, 
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Caste, Tribe, the Bnihmans, and describe themselves by terms which apply equally to both, 
while others become degraded for various reasons, and go to swell the rartks of the 
Boriti and other lower castes. 

GROUP 13 .— Physicians. 

297. The Baidya, or physician caste, is found chiefly in Sylhet, where they belong 
to three Guttras, —the Sen, Gupta, and Dj'is. Their posi- 
Baldya. tion there is said to be lower than in Bengal on account 

of their intermarriage with Kayasthas, and for this 
reason the Bengal Baidyas will not intermarry with them. The practice of Kulinism 
in vogue amongst the Bengal members of the caste is not practised in Sylhet, 
nor is marriage outside the Guttra always insisted on. The Baidyas claim to be 
descended from Aswini Kumar, the physician of heaven, and a Brahman female. 
In social rank they appear to be slightly superior to the Kayasthas. Their total number 
is 4,698, against 3,960 in 1881. 


Dhoti. 


GROUP 14 .— Musicians .and Bai.lad Reciters. 

298. The Dholis, Niigiirchis, or Dukhlds, as they arc called in Sylhet, are drummers. 
Some are also cultivators, gelders of animals, &c. The caste 
is said to be a very degraded one. Having no Brtlhman, 

its priests are chosen from amongst the members of the caste itself. ^It is numerous^mly 
in Sylhet, where 7,371 have been returned. The total strength of the caste is 
7,951 against 6,347 in 1881. 

299. The Kawiilis are said by Mr. Risley to be an offshoot from the Kap.-ilis, from 

Kawali which caste t hey were ousted because t hey took to music as a 

profession. In Sylhet, it is said that the two words are 
used indiscriminately, and that the members of the caste in that district all sing at times, 
as well as weave gunny bags. Their musical talent is especially in request when 
children suffer from convulsions, for which complaint their songs in honour of Durgdare* 
supposed to effect a cure. The total number of Kawulis is only 263, of whom 261 were 
found in Sylhet. They were included with the parent caste, Kapali, in the returns of the 
last census. 

300. The only other musician castes deserving mention are the Gorait and Turdhd. 
The former come chiefly from the Lohardugga district to 
work as coolies on the tea gardens ; their total number is 

1,533. The Turahas are described by Mr. Risley as a low caste, who blojv horns and 
play on flutesr 600 persons are shown under this head, but as the same term also 
denotes sub-castes of the Nunia, Kahar, and other castes, it is uncertain whether all the 
persons so returned really belong to the musician caste of that name. 


Gorait and Turaha. 


• GROUP 15.— Dancers and Singers. 

301. The Nat is a dancer and singer by profession. In Sylhet he is said also to make 

lac bangles. The total number censused in the province 
Ntt ' * is 4,261. Only 919 have been recorded in Sylhet, against 

7,091 in 1881. In Kamrup 954 Nats have been censused as such, against none in 
i88t;.and 1,735 in 1872. These variations are, I think, chiefly to be attributed to • 
the fact that all Nats by profession are not Nats by caste, and that there is thus often 
confusion between the one and the other. 

GROUP 17.— Traders. 

302. The professional trading castes are the next to be dealt with. Noneof thesaare 
natives of the province, except possibly some of those returned as Vaisyas* who profess to 


• ItMOtwaoi and other < D*n(u ’ claim to b« and aoirtc oi tin pattor* thus frtiifntl may theftfart pooittyr btloag to 
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belong to the original Vaisya caste of Manu, and whose claims to this rank are perhaps in Caste, Tribe, 
some degree corroborated by the fact that the Bnihmans bestow their benediction 
on them wheft they meet them without first receiving the usual salutation 

' pronama'* The number of persons returned as Vaisyas 
is 3,713, against 1,603 at the last census. Of these, 547 
are in Sylhet, and 2,775 in Kamrup, where there were 
634 and 761 respectively in 1881. But the true professional traders belong to the 
great group of castes, which goes under the generic name of Banid, and of which the 
Agarwdls, Khatris, Mahesris, Oswdls, and Saraogis arc the chief representatives. 

Their strength and distribution are noted below : 


Vaisya, A^arwal, Khatri, 
Mahesri, Oswal, Saraogi. 


Statement No, / 6j , showing the strength and distribution of the Banid castes. 


District. 

A gar will. 

Khatri. 

Mahesri. 

Osw/tl. 

Sur/iogi. 

BaniA, 

unspecified. 

Cachin' ••• ... 

39 

25 

9 

47 

1 

295 

Sylhet 

47 

43 

2 

99 

2 

1,248 

Goalpara ... 

126 

12 

. 7 

535 

30 

244 

Kamrup ... ... 

57 8 

35 

I 

73 

55 

368 

Dalrang ... • ... 

1 26 

1 1 

2 

121 

i 3° 

125 

Nowgong ... 

124 


; 2 4 

172 

! 10 

59 

Sibsagar ... 

588 

34 

71 

213 

i 15 

277 

Lakhimpur ... . 

625 

12 

! M3 

1 

83 

1 «5 

174 

Hill districts 

72 

54 

1 

9 

| 18 

j 

XI 

Total 

• 

2,325 

226 

259 

I 

1,352 

246 

2,801 


The return for 1881 shows 2,383 Agarwdls and 1,015 Banids unspecified, but 
none of the other castes mentioned above, which were thus apparently classed under 
one or other of these two heads. They are found chiefly in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, where there are greater openings for their special kind of trade. The 
Agarwdl, OswAl, Mahesri, and Saraogi are all castes of Upper India and Marwar. 
they are commonly described in this province as Marwaris or Kdyds.f They are 
the great traders of Assam, and deal in anything that is likely to afford a profit, 
but especially in mustard, rubber, and other country produce. They act also as 
bankers ‘and agents to tea gardens, and are usually very wealthy. Full information 
regarding them will be found in Mr. Risley’s 1 Tribes and Castes and in the Rev. 
Mr. Sherring’s w*ork on the same subject. Some of them are Jains and others 
Hindus, the former predominating amongst the Agarw'dls and Osw&ls, and the latter 
amongst the Mahesris. Those w ho profess the Hindu religion are mostly of the Vaishnava 
sect, and intermarriage with the Jain section of the same caste is freely permitted. 

I am not quite sure that the persons returned as simply ‘ Banid* are in all cases 
• members of these castes. The term is here used in much the same way as Mr. 
Risley says that it is used in Bengal, and is often applied to traders generally, 
irrespective of the caste to w'hich they belong. When found in the caste columns 
of the census schedules, the presumption is that it is used to indicate a caste, but 
it is not impossible that it has sometimes been wrongly entered as descriptive of traders 
of Other castes. 

**t*iben Aftd Owlet of Bengal volume II, page 349. 

t the <*%*» el the term «K ay*' ha« been a matter of tome •peculation. It ha* been •oggeeted that it tea nickname applied with reference to 
tbetr feiretpMKtondl* It«ea«a~«am«icrere Buttheuetoflbetermtanot confined to Atm, and it Kent to me more likely that it ie coo- 
w mX lrl t h Sctktt need «ltojrs»» t meaning * broker or grain, fcc, dealer. 
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GROUP 20 , -Goldsmiths. 

1 

303. Three castes are included in this group, none of which are of any great 1 

importance, — the SarnakAr, or goldsmith* caste of Bengal, 
Sarnakar, Sonar, Subarnabanik. . . , . - . , , . , , , , f „ ,, 

which Mr. Risley thinks is traceable to the Karmakdr, 

the Sondr, or corresponding caste of Behar, and lastly the Subarnabaniks, of whom 

working in gold is merely the traditional occupation, and who at the present day are 

chiefly employed in mercantile pursuits. The returns of the present census show 835 

Sarnakdrs, 3,861 Sonars, and 19 Subarnabaniks. In 1881 all these castes appear to have 

been included under ‘ Sondr, * against which head a population of 1,392 persons was entered. 

GROUP 21.— Barbers. 

304. The Ndpit or barber caste is numerous only in Sylhet, Cachar, Goalpara, and 

Napit. Kamrup. These districts show a steady increase, except 

Statement No. 164 , showing the Cachar, where there is a considerable decrease, for 
strength and distribution of the w hi c h I am unable to account. In the central and eastern 
Nnpit caste. districts of the Brahmaputra Valley the falling off' is pro- 

bably due to the fact that most barbers are, or claim to 
be, Kalitd$, and have been included under that head. In 
Darrang, where the barber Kalitds have described themselves 
as such, and not merely as Kalitd, the number recorded is 
1,372, which, with the 204 persons returned as Ndpit, who 
are probably foreigners of that caste, would make 1,576, or 
469 more than in 1881. 


Disrinrr. j 

1801. 

l.SSr. 

Cachar . . 

t,70J 

3,766 

Sylhet .. 

1 1,0.15 

11,063 

Goalpara . . ' 

i, 16 o 

1,077 

Kanmip 

4.545 

3.734 

Darrang.. 

304 

1,107 

Nowgong 

305 

451 

Sibsagar 

48J 

7i8 

!.nkhlmpur 

HO 

3>9 

Other parts 

n | 

33 

Total .. 

* 5,1 089 

31^249 


Katnar. 


305. The BhandAri is the barber caste of Orissa, and the Hdj dm that of Behar. 

The latter term is also applied to Musalman barbers, of 
Bhandari, Hajam. . . ,« 

whom there are 1,393 in the province. 

GROUP 22.— Blacksmiths. 

306. The Kdmdr or Karmakdr is the blacksmith caste of Bengal, and is one of the 
Nava-Sdkha group. Some Kdmdrs have now abandoned 
their hereditary profession, and taken to other callings. Like 

the BAruis and ShAhds, they often pay large sums to get wives from the Kdyastha caste. 
They are most numerous in Sylhet, where 14,613 have been enumerated, against 5,802 
in 1881, when many probably returned themselves as Sudras or Kdyasthas; 4,701 are 
found in Sibsagar, 4,007 in Cachar, 3,295 in Lakhimpur, and 1,889 in Darrang. The 
number returned in other districts is small. 

307. The Kami is the blacksmith caste of Nipal. Only 120 persons have been 
returned as belonging to this caste. The Lohdrs are the 
blacksmiths of Western Bengal and Behar. 7,388 persons of 

this caste were enumerated in this province, of whom the greater number probably found 
their way here as garden coolies. 

GROUP 23 .— Carpenters. 

308 . The Sutradhar or Sutiir is the carpenter caste of Bengal and is numerous in 
Sylhet and Goalpara only. The people of this caste occupy 
a very low position in the social scale, which is said to be 
due to their having been degraded, because they once 
failed to supply fuel to the Brdhmans in time for their 
devotions. They have a Ganak as their priest. Their 
water i$ not in use amongst the Sudra castes. 


Kami, Lobar. 


Sutradhar*. 

Statement No. i6$ % showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Sutradhar caste. 


District. | 

1891. 

1M1. 

Sylhet .. 

13,454 

11,180 

Goalpara 

a, 545 

MJ# 

Other districts 

73» 

770 

Total 

10,781 

14.406 
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Morias. 

Statement No. i66 t showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Morias. • 


Pun-Mu r-t. 

1S91. 

1R73. 

Goalpara 

4 

»s 

Kamrtip 

hr 


Paring 

*** 


Nowgong 


fin 

Sibsagar 

621 

1,169 

I.akhlmpnr 

88 

; iy.i 

Other district* 



Total . . 

~Te8i~ 

2,001 


309. ^The Barhis are the carpenters of Bchar. Their number in this province 

* Barhis. ver ) r sma ^» on ly 4*9 having been returned at the 

* census. 

• GROUP 21. — Brass and Copper Smiths. 

310. Under this head are included the K.insuris and Morias. The first mentioned 

Ka ntar i are hrazicr caste of Bengal, and are supposed to have 

been degraded for working in an inferior metal. Only 41 
Kdnsdris were censused in this province. I have included under this head 17 persons 
returned as Thiithera, which is a name used to denote persons who sell brass utensils, 
and who are said to be generally members of this caste. 

311. The Moriiis are Musalman braziers, and are said to be descendants of the captive 

remnant of Turbuk’s army. I hey were fully described in 
the last census report,* and the only remark I have to 
make about them is that they now differ very little from 
01 dinary Musalmans. 1 hey appear to have discarded their 
slang language, and in Mangaldai at least, now talk 
ordinary Assamese. 1 hey have quite forgotten the tradition 
of their origin, which is known to us from Ahom histories. 
The Moriiis in Darrang are immigrants from Sibsagar, who 
migrated to the former district some few years ago. The 
total number of Moriiis at this census is 1,681, against 
2,ooi in 1872. They were not shown separately in 
1S81. The decrease is probably due to their tendency to 
describe themselves as Shekh as an assertion of their 

claim to rank as ordinary Musalmans. 

GROUP 26 .— Grain-parchers and Confectioners. 

312. ThcMadak, or Maytira, is the confectioner casteof Bengal. It is found chiefly 

Madak. Sylhet, w here 1,237 have been returned; 206 are found 

in Goalpara, and 182 in other districts. The Madaks belong 
to the Nava-Siikha group, but Srotriya Brahmans will not perform their ceremonies. 

313. The Hdlwtli is the corresponding caste of Bchar, and the Kiindu a grain-parching 

Halwai, Kandu. and sweet meat -making caste found in all parts of Bengal. 

At the census, 932 persons returned themselves as Hulw.lis 

and 2,329 as.KAndus. 

GROUP 27. — Garland and Leaf-plate makers and Betel-leaf sellers. 
314 * This group is not very strongly represented in Assam. There are a few 
Bul Malis and TAmbulis in Sylhet, but the rest are nearly all 

foreigners. The Bari is a small leaf-plate making caste in 
Behar, and is represented in Assam by 216 persons. 

315. The Phul Mdli or MAltikAr belongs to the Nava-Silkha group, but is not attended 
Phul M«u. by Srotriya Brrihmans. The traditional occupation of this 

caste is the making of garlands and providing flowers for 
Hindu temples. It must not be confounded with the sweeper or BhuinmiUi caste, 
which occupies a very much lower position. Its local strength is 960. 

3 X6. The Gandhabanik is the spice-selling and druggist caste of Bengal, and the 

Benito the spice-dealer of Ganjam. The census returns 
'■ Gandhabanik and Benito. include 635 of the former and 344 of the latter. 

3 X 7 * TheTAmbuli is now a trading caste, but is shown here, as its traditional occu- 
pation is the sale of betel-leaves. Only 137 persons of 
this caste were censused in Assam. 


TambalL 
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Jiigta. 


GROUP 28.— Weavers, Calenderers, and Dyers. 

318. The Jolilhtis are Muhammadan weavers. They are supposed by Dr.' Wise to be* 
joUha. converts from some degraded Hindu cdste. Only 2,180 

Jolahds were enumerated in Assam, of whom 62^ were found 
in Cachar, 558 in Sylhet and 252 in Sibsagar. 

319 The origin and position of the Jugis in Bengal are discussed by Mr. Risley,* 
and I shall, therefore, only mention here a few points iawhich 
the Jugis of Assam differ from those of Bengal. In that 
province some of them claim to be descended from Siva, while others trace their 
descent to the amours of BrAhman widows and ascetics. Many of them are in 
consequence assuming the sacred thread, and they refuse to take food or water 
from any other caste, the Srotriya Bnihmans alone excepted. They select their 
priests from their own caste. In Sylhet and Cachar, their claims and traditions 
of origin are the same as in Bengal, but their position in the districts of 
the Brahmaputra Valley is somewhat different. In these districts the caste originally 
contained five principal subdivisions, vis., the Sapmelas, or snake-charmers, the 
PalupohAs, or rearers of a particular kind of silkworm, the DuliyAs, or palki -bearers, 
the Katanis, who are weavers of silk and sometimes also of cotton thread, and 
the ThiyApotas, who were so called because they buried their dead in a standing 
position. Of these, the KAtanis and the DuliyAs are the chi^f subdivisions now 
remaining. f The Katanis are generally supposed to be more completely Hinduised, but 
the social pretensions of the DuliyAs have of late exceeded those of theKAtanis. They 
derive their name from the fact that they were bearers of the royal litter in the time 
of the Ahom Rajas, and they now say that the founders of their sept were KalitAs, who 
intermarried with KAtani girls, and who were in consequence degraded.! 

Some few years ago it struck the leaders of their society in the Jorhat subdivision that 
Statement No. 167, showing the they might regain the position of their alleged ancestors if they 
distribution p er f orinec l the necessary ceremony of purification. With this 
object in view, they raised a large sum of money, and invited 
the KAtanis to join them. The latter, however, refused, but 
the DuliyAs nevertheless persisted in their idea, and in 
February 1890 a monster purification ceremony was performed. 
Since then the Duliyashave taken to calling themselves KaHtAs, 
but their claims are recognised by no one except themselves. 
The number of Jugis returned at the present census and in 1881 
is shown in the margin. In Cachar only 1 1 of the Jugis described 
themselves as KAtanis, in Sylhet 2,057 were so entered, and in 
Goalpara 825. In Kamrup the number was 16,774, in Darrang 
16,320, in Nowgong 21,436, and in Sibsagar 2,463. In 
Lakhimpur 604 out of 948 Jugis were shown as Kktanis. The DuliyA subdivision of ‘ 
the Jugi caste has been returned in Sibsagar only, and there the number amounts to 874* 

320. The Kapalis are weavers of gunny bags and sheets, and are also often singers. 

* They occupy a very low social position, and their water is 
not in use. They have a separate class of Patit BrAhmans 
* as their priests. 

The total number recorded is only 1,122, of whom 979 are in Sylhet, 131 in Goalpara, 
and only 1 2 elsewhere. In 1881, 3, 182 persons were shown under this head j the difference 
is partly due to the KawAlis, who are an offshoot from this caste, having been 
separately on this occasion. 


strength and 
of the Jugis . 


Dimirk r. 

i 8 gi. 

I 88 i. 

Cat liar 

ii, ma 

8,475 

Sylhet 

87 , 30 a 

8 a , 170 

Goalpara 

1 . 1*007 

M,7.1i 

Knnmip 

17,400 

19,689 

Darrang 

1 8,705 

17,937 

Nowgung 

J l, 7 <ja 


Silwagar 


5,4<>4 

I.ftklumpvif 

0*8 

549 

Other district* . . 

6 a 

*4 

Total 

177J46 

178.000 


Kapall 


• • The Tribe* ami Canto of Bengal \ vol, 1, gage jsj. >{ 

t There ore. however, other*, the KAnphurAh, with whom the KAtani* refute to intermarry, ami the KendrimAra, or Jaghk Who pthlett perit, 
t According to another account, they arc the deecendnnt* of upcountry KAhAr*, whom the Ahom Rg)ao imported a* pafcMwar*r\ And who . 

married with the KAtani* 
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Hon of the Tdnti caste. 


321 . The true T&nti or Tatwa is a Nava-Sakha caste, the traditional occupation of Caste, Tribe, 

# \ Bnti which is weaving cloth, but I am not satisfied that all £ c ‘ 

a persons returned as such really belong to this caste. Some 

Statement No. 168, showing of them are doubtless Jugis and other low caste weavers who have 
the strength and distnbu - tried to improve their position by claiming a higher rank than that 
to which they are entitled. This seems to have been the case, at 
least to some extent in Darrang and Nowgong, where no Tantis 
were returned in 1881, and in Sibsagar, where the present number is 
more than double that then shown. Some of the increase is, 
however, attributable to immigration to tea gardens, as many of the 
Behar members of the caste have abandoned their traditional oc- 
cupation, which is now no longer profitable, and have taken to 
working as coolies, gardeners, &<\ Mr. Risley quotes a tradition 
which represents the Tantis as descended from Ghatn Diis, who 
was born from the sweat that fell from Siva while he was dancing, 
and his wife Kusbati, who was created by Siva from a blade of kusa 
grass. 

322. Other castes of this group are the Chhipas of the Central Provinces, who ate 

Chhipa, Koahta, Mehra. calic0 P rinters and d )' crs . of .35 have boon returned ; 

• the Koshtds, or weavers of Chota Nagpur, who number 14, 

and the Mehrt'is of the Central Provinces, who number 71, and who were stated in t ho 
last Central Provinces Census Report to be weavers, village watchmen, and cultivators. 

These latter maybe identical with the Koshtds just mentioned, who are also called 
MAh Ards, and who have a tradition that their original home was in the Central Provinces. 

323. More important than the castes mentioned above are the Pans, who are a low 

Pjuj weaving, basket-making, and servile caste scattered under 

various names throughout the north of Orissa and the 
southern and western parts of Chota Nagpur. The Pans in Assam are mostly immigrant 
coolies. They are also called Chik, Bardik, and Chik-Baraik. 

The Patwds, who number 719, are makers of silk fringes and strings, The Sdmosis, 

Pfttwa Samosl like the Mehrtis, are a weaving caste from the Central 

Provinces. They number only 113 in Assam. 


DISTRICT. 

1891 

I 8 S 1 . 

Cachar 

*•330 

1,173 

Sylhct 

3. i* 1 ; 

3,133- 

Goalpara 

71 

0» 

Katnrup 

7.*' 

113 

Darrang 

I,l63 


Nowgong 

3^4 


Sihtagnr 

3,401 

V9* 

lakhimpur 

3,3M 

SJ7 

Other districts .. 

< 

4 

Total • .. 

11,005 

! 6.532 


GROUP 29 , 
324. I have tabulated the Dhobd and 


• Dhoba, Dhobi. 

Statement No. t6g. showing the strength and distribution 
of the Dhobd and Dhobi castes. 


District. 


1891. 



Phoha. 

Dhobi. 

Total. 

Dhoba. j 

Cachar . . 

**4 

1,859 

W )73 

3,658 j 

Sylhet .. 

i5,aoi 

10,518 

38,719 

*6,330 

Ooalpara 

103 

*33 

33* 

1 8a i 

Katnrup 

3,938 

34 

3,973 

l 

3,443 : 

Darrang 

361 

100 ; 

537 

0.1 j 

Nowgong 

1,143 

4 

I.M6 

1,001 ] 

Stbngar 

*94 

3*8 

713 

9* | 

takhlmpur 

34 

544 

578 

8o« i 

HlU dtatrkts .. 

n 

1 1? 

*39 


Tout 

*34,290 

13603 




85,211 j 


thif' inany of the persons concerned having 


—Washermen. 

Dhobi separately, because they are said by Mr. 
Risley to be distinct castes, the Dhobd 
being the washerman of Bengal and Orissa, 
and the Dhobi of Behar. In this province, 
however, the two words are used almost in- 
discriminately, and if there be any distinc- 
tion, it is that the Musalman washerman is 
usually called Dhobi, while the term Dhobd 
is generally, though not always, applied 
to the Hindu who follows that occupation. 
The two castes were shown together in 
1 88 1 . Their strength and distribution is 
shown in statement No. 169 in the margin. 
The total number of Musalman Dhobis is 
only shown as 113 in the table; the real 
number must be considerably greater than 
doubtless described themselves as Shekhs, 
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Caste, Tribe, 

fee. 


GROUP 30. — Cotton Cardkrs. 

325. The only caste shown in this group is the Dhunid, or Musalman cotton-carder, 

n htinij under which head 13 persons have been (.returned. They 

are all foreigners. 

GROUP 31. — Shepherds and Wool-weavers. 

326. No indigenous and only two foreign castes find a place in this group. There 

G*reri Ga<Uri« arc 624 persons of the Gareri caste and 1 of the Gadaria. 

The Gareris are shepherds and blanket weavers in Behar; 
the Gadarias are shepherds and wool-spinners. 

GROUP 32,- Oil-Pressers. 

3 27. The Telis, or oil-pressers, belong to the Nava- Sakha group of castes ; they also 


Tcli. 

Statement No. 170 , showing the 
strength and distribution of Telis. 


Dim hi< is. 

|Hqi , 

l88l. 

Cachar . . 

t ,S« 

509 

Svlhct 

30,-MSo 

|8,0 

Other dutrnt* 

.VI 3 

1.704 

Total .. 

j Sd.GM" 

20 , 240 ~ 


Hira. 


call themselves Pill, and indeed are often not content with 
this, but would fain be designated Kayasthas. Their 
number is considerable only in Sylhet. In the Brahmaputra 
Valley the Telis do not exist as a separate indigenous 
caste, and those returned there are probably all either 
immigrants, or Kewats who have taken to oil-pressing. The 
increase in their number as compared, with 1 88 1 , is mainly 
due to many of them having on that occasion been entered as 
Ktlyaslhas. I have included under this head 36 persons 
deset ibed as Kalu in the census schedules. 

GROUP 33.- — Potters. 

328. The Hiras arc the potters of the Brahmaputra Valley. They are frequently 
spoken of as a sub-caste of Chanddl, but they will not eat 
with the latter, and their occupation is quite distinct, and it 

thus seems preferable to treat them as a separate caste. They differ from the potters of 
other castes in that their women arc engaged in the work, and that they shape their vessels 
by hand instead of by the aid of a wheel. They make them in four layers, each of which 
is partially dried before the next is added. When the whole is complete they pile the vessels 
in a heap, with grass between each, to which they then set light, and thus bake the clay. 
The distribution of the Hirds by districts will be shown in the paragraph dealing with 
Chanddls, as they were included in that caste in 1881. 

329. The real Kumdr, or Kuldla, is a caste of the Nava-Sdkha group, but I am 
inclined to suspect that many of the persons returned as 
Kumilrs in the upper districts of the Brahmaputra Valley 

are really potters of the Kalita and Kewat caste* The largest number returned. is in 
Sylhet, where there are j 2,228, against 8,504 in 1 88 1, when many doubtless described 
themselves as Sudra or Kdyastha. In Kamrup 6,058 Kumdrs are recorded, in 
Cachar 2,307, in Sibsagar 1,738, and in Darrang 1,542 ; only 1,568 were censused in 
other districts. 

GROUP 35.— Salt-workers. 

330. The only caste to be noticed here are the Nunids, who arc a Dravidian caste of 

saltpetre makers and earth-workers in Behar. 6,993 P er * 
Nun “' sons of this caste were censused in Assam. Some of these 

were coolies on gardens, but many others were doubtless temporary visitors, who had come 
to this province for the cold weather, to do earthwork under the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and who probably returned to their own country a month or two after the census. 

• This is the generally accepted view, although some of the bathe officers who reported 00 the subject denied the claim of the Knmir KtUtA to ftupfc 
M * Kalitt. What, however, they really meant was, 1 fancy, that a Kumir KalitA does not rank on the same level as an ordinary Italltfc 


Kumar. 
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GROUP 3G. — Lime-burners. 

331 v The Mukhis are lime-burners by occupation, and are found chiefly in one Caste, Tribe, 
• district, Kamrup. It is generally stated that they are a 

sub-caste of Koch, and they were apparently included 
under this head in 1881. But the facts seem to be against this view. Their occupation 
is distinctive ; they rank lower than the Koch, and show great eagerness to obtain wives 
from that caste, but a Koch girl who marries a Mukhi becomes degraded to his level, 
and out of the total number of Mukhis, only 5 asserted their claim to rank as Koch 
by returning that as their main caste. It is said that good BrAhmans perform their religious 
ceremonies, and that all castes accept water at their hands. 

The total number of Mukhis returned is 2,361, of whom 2,335 are found in 
Kamrup. 

331 4 - The Chunaris, who are also called Baiti, are lime-burners of Central and 

Chunari or Baiti Eastern Bengal. Only 33 were found in this province at 

the time of the census. 


G ROU P 38 — G O LD-WAS H F.RS. 

332. There is an endogamous KAchAri sub-caste of gold-washers, who are known as 

^ Sonowal, but these have been dealt with in the note on 

KAcharis. The only people to be mentioned here are the 
JhorAs, a small caste of gold-washers in Chota Nagpur, of whom 1 17 were enumerated 
in this province. 

GROUP 31). — I R ON- SM E LT E R S. 

333. This group also only includes one caste, and that a foreign one. The Asuras 

or Agoriils are a small non-Aryan tribe of iron-smelters. 

Asurt. J 

whose headquarters are in Lohardugga, and of whom 513 

tyere censused in Assam. 


GROUP 40 .— Fishermen, Boatmen, and Pai.ki-bearers. 


Mahimal. 


334 * The DAtiyAs are a degraded class of Musalmans, who arc found only in the 

Goalpara district, and whose main occupation is fishing. 

. Ordinary Musalmans will not intermarry with them. The 

total number returned is only 898. 

335 T he MAhimalsare Musalrnan fishermen in Sylhet, who occupy much the same 
Mahimal status as the DAtiyAs in the Goalpara district. They 

• display great anxiety to obtain girls of the better classes of 

Musalmans as their wives. In all 58,100 persons were censused under this head, of 
whom 55,327 were found in Sylhet and 2,734 in Cachar. The number in other districts 
is only 39. The Mahimals were not distinguished from other Musalmans in 1881. 

336 . It is said that the Patnis and HAris are both sections of the Dorn caste. Those 

who took to fishing were called J Aliy A Dorn, and those who 
removed dead bodies and reared and sold pigs were called 
, Suariya Dom. The former now occupy a much higher position than the latter and 
deny all knowledge of their relationship with them. The Jiiliya Dorns are generally 
known as PAtni in Bengal, but in Rangpur they are called Dom- PAtni. In the Brahma- 
putra Valley they are known simply as Dom, or, as they euphemistically term themselves, 
NadiyAl, while in the Surma Valley it is only of late years that they have dropped this 
designation for the more respectable term adopted by the members of this branch of 
the original easte in Bengal. The Dorns of the Brahmaputra Valley arc chiefly of the 
Vaishnava persuasion, and large numbers of them are disciples of the Moamoria 

VOL. L a L 
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Bte Tribe Gosein. These are called Matak Dorns, and are said to be endogamous. The 
&c. ’ distinction is said to lie chiefly in the fact that they eat the sal fish, which the Nadiydls or 

ordinary Doms will not touch. There is a small sub-caste known as Kijchdripuna Dorns, 
who used to do sweeper’s work, remove corpses, &c., and these are looked on with contempt 
' by the other Doms, who refuse to intermarry with them. Besides these, there are a few 
immigrants who belong to the Dorn caste of Bengal, and who, owing to the identity of 
their caste name, are unavoidably included with the fishing Dorn of Assam. 

The latter pretend to an exceptional degree of ceremonial purity. It is 
commonly stated that they were the last of the Assam castes to be converted from 
Buddhism, but 1 am not aware on what authority this assertion is made. Their number 
and distribution are noted below : 

Statement No. iff, showing the strength and distribution of the Doms and Patnts. 


Dist rict. 

1892. 

1881. 

Dom. 

P/itni. 

Total. 

L)om. 

Putni. 

Total. 

Cachar ... ••• 

3,667 

35,526 

39,193 

3,595 

30,447 

34,042 

Sylhet 

JO, 744 

67,176 

77,920 

27,264 

► 49,600 

76,864 

Goalpara ... 

3> OI 5 

50 

3,065 

8,573 


8,573 

Kamrup ... 

14,825 

I 

14,826 

18,281 

257 

18,538 

Darrang ... 

7,983 

5 

7,988 

9,418 


9,418 

Nowgong 

26,166 

57 

26,223 

25,553 


25,553 

Sibsagar ... ••• 

23,560 

4 

23,564 

22,867 


22,867 

Lakhimpur 

11,777 

408 

12,185 

11,765 


11,765 

Other districts 

23 

66 

89 

325 


325 

Total ... ••• 

101,760 

103,293 

205,053 

127,641 

80,304 

207,945 


The main points for note arc that in the Surma Valley, while both castes combined 
show a slight natiuwl increase, the people who arc still known as Doms are steadily 
abandoning the term, and calling themselves Patni instead. There is a large decrease 
in the number of Doms returned in Goalpara. In 1881, the number was found to have 
risen from 4,080 recorded nine years previously to 8,573, a °d ' l has now fallen to 3,065, 
or less than the figure of 1672. I am inclined to think that the explanation is that 
many Chanddls returned themselves as Nadiydlsin 1881, and were thus classified as Doms. 
Taking Doms and Chanddls together, the figures for the present census are Doms and 
Pdtnis 3,065, Chanddls and Hirds 9,536, total 12,601, against Doms and Pdtnis 8,573, 
Chanddls and Hirds 5,129, total 13,702, in 1881. There has also been a considerable 
decrease in Kamrup, as compared with 1881, although the number now returned exceeds' 
by 1,556 the number recorded in 1872. 

337. The Malo and Tiyar are said by Mr. Risley to be Dravidian boating and fishing 
Milo, Tiy»r. caste8 ’ and Dr ' Wise > whom he quotes, was of opinion 

that these, with the Kaibartta, are undoubtedly represent* 
atives of the prehistoric dwellers in the Gangetic delta. The Tiyars were not shown 
in 1881, and their number is still only 237, of whom 124 are found in the Sylhet 
district alone. The Malos now number 20,068, of whom 16,793 are found in the Sylhet 
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district. The number returned in 1881 was only 1,478, but it seems probable that this Caste, Tribe, 
. was due toa clerical error. The number of persons then shown as Mai was 16,876, & c - 

and it is almost pertain that these were Mitlos, while the 1,478 persons shown as MiUos 
were really Mdls. The Bengali spelling of the two caste names is identical, so that even 
now it is doi/btful whether the two castes have been distinguished with any degree of 
accuracy. ' r ’ 

338. It is a question whether the term MAlldh represents a distinct caste. Mr. Sherring 
Mallah. * 3 opinion that it does, but Mr. Risley has come to a 

different conclusion, and says it is simply a title of a 
number of castes, including Kewat, Tiyar, Surahiyd, Mdlo, and Kaibartta. Without 
professing to enter into the merits of the question, I have shown the persons so 
returned separately, as, even if they belong to some or other of the castes just 
mentioned, I have no means of ascertaining under which of these castes they should 
be included. 


339. Namasudra is the euphemism under which the Chanddls or Changs try to hide 

Namatudr* or Chandai theirtrue caste, which in Hindu eyes is one of great degrad- 

ation. In the Brahmaputra Valley they call themselves 
Chardl. Mr. Risley suggests that Chanddl may have been the tribal name of one of 

the aboriginal tribes whom the Aryans 
Statement No. 172, showing the strength and distribution found in possession of the soil* Their 

of the Namasudra caste. , . . , 

occupation is boating and cultivation. 
They have a separate class of degraded 
Brdhmans as their priests. They make 
their own barbers, as the Ndpit or Nava- 
Sdkha barber caste declines to shave 
them. The strength and distribution of 
the caste are shown in statement No. 172. 
In 1881 the Hirds " were included under 
the same head as Chanddls, and I am, 
therefore, unable to compare the figures 
for each caste separately. Taking the 
two together, there is a steady natural 
increase in almost every district except 
Goalpara, where the exceptionally large 
increase is probably due, as already stated, to many persons of this caste having 
returned themselves as Nadiydls in 1881 and thus been classified as Dorns. 

340. Although the Mdhdrds are nowadays chiefly employed as zemindars’ peons, 

mandals, &c., their traditional occupation is palki-bearing. 
The legend is that they are the descendants of Sudras who 
were engaged as palki-bearers by Raja Subid Nardyan, of South Sylhet, in order to avoid 
the inconvenience which he experienced in not being able to employ the ordinary palki- 
bearers to prepare his hookah , as he could not touch their water. The Sudras thus employed 
were in consequence degraded, and to this day the better castes may not touch their 
water, although they are still allowed to smoke a hookah prepared by them. The caste 
•is peculiar to Sylhet, where it numbers 6,257 personj. In 188 1 it appears to have been 
included under Kahar. 

34X. The Bdgdi is a Dravidian caste of Central and Western Bengal, the traditional 
^ occupation of which is fishing, palanquin-bearing, and 

personal service. The number in this province is 8,094, of 
whom the majority are doubtless garden coolies. In 1881, 5,045 Bdgdis were returned. 


District. 

1891. 

1881 

Chftmldl. 

HtrA. 

Total 

ChamlAJ 

ami 

Hlr*. 

Cachar .. 

is, 368 

5 

**.*73 

11,701 

Sylhet .. 

140,308 


1 40,308 

139,609 

Goalpara.. 

7,005 

S. 33 I 

9, ue 

5 , i >9 

K&mrup ., .. 

13.076 

4.401 

*7.567 

16,555 

DarrAng .. .. 

350 

1,894 

*.*44 

*,956 

Nowgong.. 

«^45 


7,501 

7 ,* 43 

Sibsagar.. 

830 

3 i 

861 

*58 

Lakhimpur 

401 

57 j 

459 

1,081 

Other districts . . 

55 

.... 

55 

.... 

Total .. 

180.680 

10,065 

100,304 

173,532 


tin ***!• cUrlwlton. the origin of the CtandAla (CMrlbtfi totb. unton of aSudrgmJLn with a Br&hm&n woman. Tho.b.urdltr of thi, 

ttaap kHbMB wB dnwHMMM bf Mr. a C. Dutt. 
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342. In 1881 the Ghdtwals were returned as a separate caste both in Assam and 

Bengal. Mr. Risley says that the term is not a caste name, 
Ch » tw »i. but a t j t ] e 0 f Malldhs, and of certain Dravidian tribes'in West* 

ern Bengal, who are engaged in the rural police, or who hold service tenures. As I have no 
means of distinguishing the true castes of the persons thus returned, I have, as in a few 
other similar cases, retained the term in table XVI. The number of persons recorded 
under this head is 3,329, against 4,947 ten years ago. The decrease is due to the fact 
that on this occasion some persons who w’ere returned as Ghdtwals in column 4 of the 
schedule, were entered under their true caste in column 5, and when this was the case 
they were classified accordingly and not under the general term Ghdtwal. 

343. The Kdhdrs are the palki-bearers of Behar, and most of those found in Assam 

are immigrants. The Mdhdrds of Sylhet are sometimes said 
* w to be Kdhdrs, and were apparently treated as such in 1881, 

but it seems, as stated above, that they are in reality a separate caste. The total number 
now returned is consequently less than at the previous census, being only 5,442, against 
7,379. Taking the Kdhdrs and Mdhdrds together, the total number at the present 
census is 1 1,704, which is not an excessive increase when it is remembered that Kdhdrs 
arc largely recruited for work on tea gardens. 

344. Only seven persons of the Khatwe, a palki-bearing caste of Behar, have been 

returned. Under the head Man j hi 4,766 persons have been 

Khatwe, Maqjhi. . . . J _T i, r . , ,. ' . . 

censused, but it appears from Mr. Risley s enquiries that this 
is no more a real caste than Mdlldh, although, like the latter, it has appeared as a boating 
and fishing caste in previous Census Reports. It seems that the word, which means 
boatman or ferryman, is used as a title of many fishing castes, such as the Kaibartta, 
Pdtni, Tiyar, Bdgdi, &c., and also of many aboriginal tribes, including the Bduris, 
Kharwfvrs, Asuras, Ordons, &c. 

345. A few persons have been returned under the heads Muridri, Pod, and Surahiyd. 

, , _ . _ The Muridri is a boating and fishing caste of Behar, the 

rod a similar caste in Lower Bengal, and the Surahiyd a 
boating, fishing, cultivating, and labouring caste of Behar. 

GROUP 41.~DlSTII.LERS AND TODDY-DRAWERS. 

346 . The Shdhds or Sunris were originally distillers. Many of them have now taken to 

Shaha or Sunrf. dealing in cloth, and call themselves Sahu, while those who 

still follow their traditional occupation arc known as* Shdhri. 
They have separate Brdhmans of their own. Their posi- 
tion in Sylhet is much higher than it is elsewhere, a fact 
which is attributed partly to their having been landholders 
for many generations, and partly to their leading families 
having held very high appointments under the Musalman 
governors and during the earlier years of British rule. They 
try to raise their social status by calling themselves Dds or 
Sudra, and with the same object pay large sums for Kdyastha 
brides. The latter, however, lose their caste on marrying 
Shdhds and are no longer allowed to enter their parents’* 
cook-room, or even to hold social intercourse with them. 
There is a considerable decrease in the number of persons 
returned as Shdhd in the Surma Valley as compared with 1881. 

347- The chief foreign castes of this group are thePdsis, or toddy-drawers of Behar 
of whom 3,573 are found in the return. Besides these, we 
find 26 Shegadis, who are distillers in the Madras Presidency, 
and 709 Kalwdrs. The latter distil and sell liquor in Behar. They are also traders 


Statement No. 173, showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Shdhds. 


District. 

iSyl. 

1881. 

Cachar .. 

1.653 

*,853 

Sylhet . . . . 

31,095 

36,4aa 

Goalpara 

59 » 

4>9 

Kamrup.. 

• 6 , 4*3 

• 5»*°3 

Darning ., 

574 

3i7 

Nowgong 

1,009 

1,846 

SihsaK&r.. 

475 

109 

LaWhlmpur 

ata 

370 

Other districts 

43 

•7 

Total ** 

59,070 

07,860 


Pali, Sheg&di. 
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and are supposed by Mr. Risley to be a degraded offshoot of one of the numerous Caste, Tribe, 
BaniA caffes. .^ C ’ 


This is a butcher 


Chatnar, Muchi. 

Statement No. 74 , showing the 
strength and distribution of the 
Chd mar and Muchi castes. 


GROUP 42. — Butchers. 

348 . The only entry here is of six persons returned as Kasai. 

M caste amongst the Musalmans. 

GROUP 43. — Leather-workers. 

349. The great leather-working castes are the ChAmAr and the Muchi. They are 

found mainly in Sylhet and Cachar, but are also present 
in small numbers in the other districts of the province, 
where, however, they are usually immigrants. The 
Chdmdr is a tanner, while the Muchi is a leather 
dresser and cobbler. The latter ranks higher than a 
Chdmdr, and although he is supposed to be an offshoot 
from that caste, he himself vigorously denies the 
connection. In 1881 the total number of both castes 
combined was only 13,531, against 28,216 on the present 
occasion. This large increase is somewhat puzzling ; it 
is doubtless due in part to immigration, but must also 
partly be ascribed to differences of classification. 

350. Under the same group arc included 26 Madgis, who areTelugu leather-workers, 

101 Sdrkis or Nipalese cobblers, and it Khdrdls or leather- 
workers from the North-West Provinces. 


District. 

Ch'uuAr. 

Muchi. 

Cachar 

6,088 

3,131 

Sylhet 

8,010 

8,168 

Goalpara .. 

169 

3H3 

Kamrup . . 

468 

173 

Darrang . . 

820 

644 

Not^gong 

202 

§ 

266 

Sibsagar .. 

1,407 

1,006 

Lakhimpur 

1,103 

638 

Hill district* 

01 

45 

Total .. 

17.870 

10,337 


Madgi, Saikl. 


GROUP 44 . — Village Watchmen. 

351. Only two castes will find mention here, and both of these are represented only by 

immigrants. The Dosddhs come from Behar and Chota 
Dosadh, Kotal. Nagpur, and are said by Mr. Risley to believe that their 

original occupation was that of village watchmen. They now number 7,097, against 4,263 
in 1881. TJiere are, besides, 1 5 persons who returned themselves as belonging to the 
Kotdl caste. The Kotdls are found in Chota Nagpur ; they are of Dravidian extraction, 
and are. said to have originally been employed as village watchmen. Both castes now 
subsist principally by cultivation ; those found in Assam are nearly all persons who 
came to the province as tea garden coolies. 

GROUP 45. — Scavengers. 

352. I have already mentioned the supposed connection of the HAris w'ith the 

Dorns. They also appear to be identical with the Bhuin- 

Hari and Bhummali. m £i; ( ^ j have shown them separately, as they were so 

shown in 1881 and have been treated as separate castes by Mr. Risley. The 
expression BhuinmAli is most in use in the Bengali-speaking districts, while IIAri is the 
term by which the caste is generally known in the districts of the Brahmaputra Valley 
proper. The traditional occupation of both HAri and BhuinmAli is scavengering, and in the 
time of the Ahom Rajas the HAris were regularly employed as sweepers. Their position 
has of late* years much improved, especially in the Brahmaputra Valley, where they have 
taken largely to trade and to working in gold, and many of them now describe themselves 
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by euphemistic terms expressive of these occupations, such as Drittiydl and SonAri. In 
the Surma Valley the Bhuinmalis have taken to boating and fishing as their chief means , 
of livelihood, and will no longer take employment as scavengers. The strength of each 
branch of the caste is compared with the figures for 1881 below : 

Statement No. 175, showing the strength and distribution of the ffdri and Bhuinmdli. 



District. 



1801. 


1881. 





HArt, 

BhuinmAli. 

. 

Total. 

Hiri. 



Bhuinm&li. 

Total* 


Cachar ... 

"... " ~ 

... 

• M 

1,084 

3.987 

5.071 

I 

4.775 

4,776 

Sylhet ... 


Ill 

Ml 

407 

43.864 

44.27* 

288 

40412 

40^700 

Goalpara 


«M 


83 

652 

735 

1,967 

1,689 

3.656 

Kamrup 

III 

III 


3.72s 

i.9 °9 • 

5.634 

4,248 

1.456 

5.704 

Darrang 

Ml 

• •a 


1,846 

73 

1,919 

324 


324 

Nowgong 


Ml 


2.097 

4i 

3.°3 8 

2,772 


2,772 

Sibsagar 


HI 


2.595 

174 

2,769 

1.374 


1*374 

Lakhimpur 


... 

• ft 1 

879 

187 

1,066 

560 

277 

837 

Other districts 


Ill 


4 

53 

57 


42 

42 

Total ... 

... 

HI 

• •• 

13,820 

60,040 

64,560 

11,634 

48,651 

00,186 


Lalbcgi, Mehtar. 


There is an unaccountable decrease in Goalpara and an increase in Darrang 
and Sibsagar. In Cachar many persons who described themselves as BhuinmAli in 
1881 appear to have now called themselves H£ri. 

353. The foreign scavenger castes are represented by 187 Lnlbegis and 748 MehtArs 
They are nearly all in the employ of Europeans, or 
engaged as municipal sweepers. The LAlbcgi is half Hindu * 

and half Musalman in his customs and beliefs, and is supposed originally to have come 
from Upper India. The Mehtar is said by Mr. Risley to be simply a sub-caste of 
H.'rris who remove nightsoil. 

GROUP 47 .— Earthworkers and Stonedressers. 

354. This group includes 573 Beldars and 4,669 KorAs. The former are a Dravidikn 

„ „ caste of earthworkers and navvies in Behar and Western 

Beldar, Kon, • , 

* Bengal, and the latter a similar caste found also in Chota 
Nagpur, who are thought by Mr. Risley to be an offshoot of the Munda tribe. 
Neither caste appears in the return for 1881. 

GROUP 49 . — Cane-splitters, Mat and Basket-makers. 

355 - The Pat i As of the Brahmaputra Valley and PAtifUs of the Surma Valley are alike 
p«ti* and Patiii. mat-makers by profession, and the close correspondence in 

name and occupation make it very probable that they are one 
and the same caste. I have, however, no definite information on the point, and have, 
therefore, shown each separately in table XVI. The Pdtids are numerous only in 
Nowgong, where 3,296 persons have been returned, against 3,758 m 1881. 

356 TheMahilisare workers in bamboo and palanquin-bearers, and are found chiefly 

M in Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 3,606 persons of 

, Kuuiga, Mug. this caste were censused in Assam. The Karangd, which U 
represented by 34 persons, is a small basket-making caste of Western Bengal. The 
Mangs, of whom 1 2 persons were censused here, make mats of date-leaves*. They are 
a caste of the Central Provinces. 
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357 The Turis are workers in bamboo and basket-makers in Chota Nagpur. Mr. Caste, Tribe, 

Risley says that they are a Hinduiscd offshoot of the Mundas. 

The number of this caste found in Assam is 8,240. 


Turi. 


Garwal. 


Minhikari. 


GROUP 51.— -Hunters and Fowlers. 

358 * Gandapdl, Gdrwdl, Nikdri, Shikdri, and Palwdri are names used to denote a 

small caste, the chief occupation of which is trapping otters 
and selling their skins, and killing crocodiles and turtles. 
They are said also to have been employed in former times as guards of merchants’ boats 
to defend them from the attacks' of dacoits. Their social position is very low; they 
have separate Patit Brdhmans as their priests, and their water is not in use even amongst 
the Hdlwd Dds. Table XVI shows 1,553 persons of this caste in Sylhet, 389 in Goal- 
para, 10 in Cachar, and 3 in other districts. The legendary origin of this caste is 
unusually complicated. It is said that a Juldhd father and a Hdri mother produced the 
Kdn caste, and a Gop father and Hdri mother the Duliya caste, and that a Kdn father 
and Duliyd mother then evolved the Gdrwdls. 

359 The Mirshikdris are a degraded class of Musalmans, with whom the ordinary 

Musalmans do not usually intermarry. Their traditional 
occupation is hunting, but nowadays they are generally 
pedlars, and trade in braid, thread, beads, needles, &c. They are gipsy-like in their 
habits, but are gradually settling down, and some are now landowners. Like the 
Mdhimals, they display great anxiety to obtain wives from the ranks of the Shckhs. 
Their language is said to be somewhat peculiar. Their total number is only 473, of 
whom 465 are in Sylhet. They were not shown separately in 1881. 

360. Other hunting castes are the Bdhelids, who are bird-catchers in Behar, and are 

supposed to be allied to the Dosddhs, the Birhors of Chota 
^Bahelia, Birhor, Gulguli*, Sunu- Nagpur, who live by snaring hares and monkeys, the 

• Gulgulids, a wandering hunting tribe, and the Sunuwdrs 

of Nipal who, though now cultivators, believe that they were originally huntsmen. 
The return shows 129 Bdhelids, 73 Birhors, 20 Gulgulids, and 54 Sunuwdrs. 

GROUP 52.— Miscellaneous and Disreputable Livers. 

361. The entries under this head are few and unimportant; 91 women have been 

_ _ , shown as ‘ Besyd ’, which is simply a Bengali word for 

, prostitute. 6 persons have been entered as belonging to the 

Gandharpa caste, which supplies dancing girls, singers, and prostitutes, and 8 as Kanjars 
or gipsies of the North-Western Provinces. 

GROUP 54. — Jugglers and Snake-charmers. 

362. The only caste belonging to this group is the Bediyd, or caste of gipsies and 

Bodiya. acrobats. 1,005 persons have been included here, but I am 

not at all sure that the number is really so great. It is quite 
possible that there has been some confusion between the gipsy Bediyd and the Dravidian 
Bedid caste of Chota Nagpur. 

GROUP 55. — Non-Indian Asiatic Races. 

363- The Shins belong to Burma rather than Assam, and those found in this province 

are immigrants of comparatively recent times. The word 
Shin is of Burmese origin. The name by which most of the 
tribes of this widespread race denote themselves is Tai or Htai. Captain Forbes 
observes that the Tai tribes both in physical characteristics and in language exhibit 


Shin tribes* 
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Caste, Tribe, singular affinities to the Chinese, while they have derived their religion and literature 
® tC- from their Burmese and Cambodian neighbours. M. Terrien de Lacouperie says that their 
individuality, as a race, was evolved at a comparatively recent date, and tha,t the ethnological " 
elements which by their mingling produced the race were distinct for a long while. He 
adds “Their ancestors seem to have been more than anything else mere offshoots 
of the great Mon race, settled westwards, that is to say, in the north of modern 
Setchuen, where their racial characteristics slowly developed. An ethnological hypothesis, 
which would make the Tai Shan race the outcome of an intermingling in irregular 
proportions of Mon, Negritos, and Chinese, would not be objectionable in any way, 
linguistic, historical, or physiological.” 

The Shdn tribes of Assam are the Ahoms, Nords, Khdmtis, Phdkidls, Aitons, 
Khdmjangs, and Turungs. They all belong to the Mau branch, which rose to power about 
568 A.D., and by 703 A.D. included in their kingdom the greater part of the basins of 
the Irawadi and Chindwin (Ningthi) rivers, and which in the thirteenth century conquered 
Assam, Manipur, Tipperah, Burma, and part of the Malay peninsula. 


364 - The Ahoms are the descendants of those MauShdns, who, under the leadership 
Th of Chukapha, crossed the Patkoi about 1228 A.D. and 

entered the upper portion of the province, to which they 
have given their name.* The Ahoms were not apparently a very large tribe, and 
they consequently took some time to consolidate their power in Upper As"Sam, 
They were engaged for several hundred years in conflicts with the Chutiyds and 
Kdchdris, and it was not until about 1540 A.D. that they finally overthrew the 
Kdchdris, and established their rule as far as the Kallang. The power of the 
Chutiyds had been broken and their king slain some 40 years earlier. In 1562 
A.D., the Koch King Nar NAr&yan, who was then at the zenith of his power, 
invaded their territory, and in the following year he inflicted a decisive defeat on 
them and sacked their capital. Subsequently, the Koch kingdom was divided into two 
parts, and as its power declined that of the Ahoms increased, and the Rajas of 
Jaintia, Dimarua, and others, who had formerly been feudatories of Biswa Singh, 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Ahoms. The Musalmans on several occasions 
invaded their country, but never succeeded in permanently annexing it. A Prithdn named 
Turbuk led an army as far as Koliabar in 1506, and defeated the Ahoms there, but 
was in his turn beaten, and chased as far as the Karatuya. The next invasion was 
led by Saiad Babakar and Sattrajit in 1627, but was equally unsuccessful.. Their 
army was cut up, aj^d the Ahoms established their sway as far as Gauhati. ‘In 1663 A.D. 
Mir Jumla invaded the country with a large army, and after some fighting took the 
capital. The Ahom Raja fled eastwards, and worried the Musalmans by a constant guerilla 
warfare during the rains. This, together with the difficulty of obtaining supplies, the 
extreme unhealthiness of the.climate, and the consequent heavy mortality amongst his 
troops, who eventually threatened to mutiny, made Mir Jumla glad to patcli up a peace, 
which he did, and retreated rapidly to Bengal, where he died shortly afterwards. The 
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Ahoms then again took Gauhati, and made the Koch Kings of Mangaldai and Beltola their Caste, Tribe, 

tributaries. • They defeated another Musalman army led by Raja Ram Singh, and then 

extended their boundary to the Monass. The Ahoms were then at the height of their 

power; all the minor rulers of the country acknowledged their supremacy, and even the 

Daflfis, Miris,'and other hill tribes desisted from raiding on their subjects. But even then 

the decline was at hand. They had for some time hankered after Hinduism, and 

the Rajas had for years been in the habit of taking a Hindu as well as a Shiin name. 

Eventually Rudra Singh alias Chukrungpha, who became king in 1695, resolved to make 
a public profession of Hinduism. He was too proud to become the disciple of a subject, 
and so sent for Krishnaram Bhattachdrjyii, a Sakta Gosein of Nuddea. The Gosein 
came, but the Raja hesitated to take the final step, and died in 1 7 14 while still unconverted. 

His son Sib Singh succeeded him, and became a disciple of Krishnaram, who was allowed 
to occupy the temple of KdmAkhya. In his reign the seeds of future dissension were 
sown by the persecution of the Moamarias, while the pride of race, which had hitherto 
sustained the Ahoms, began to disappear, and those who had failed to embrace 
Hinduisms were looked upon as a separate and lower class, instead of being respected 
as members of the ruling tribe. At the same time, their habits began to change, and 
' instead of being like barbarous but mighty Kshettriyas, they became, like Brdhmans, 
powerful in talk only Patriotic feeling soon disappeared, and the country was 
filled with dissensions, chief amongst which was the rebellion -of the Moamarias, 
which was followed by the revolt of the Koch Kings of Darrang. Captain Welsh was 
deputed by Lord Cornwallis to help the King Gauri Nath Singh, who was then being 
besieged at Gauhati, and with his aid he was once more freed from his enemies. At this 
juncture Sir John Shore succeeded to the Viceroyalty, and one of his first acts was to rccal 
Welsh (1794 A.D.), after whose departure the country was again given over to anarchy. 

The aid of the Burmese was then invoked (1816 A.D.), and the latter remained in the 
country until 1824, when they were driven out by our troops, and the country was 
annexed. 


Internal structure. 


I am informed that there^re no endogamous or exogamous divisions amongst the 

Ahoms. f There are, however, numerous other divisions, 
some of which formerly denoted rank, and formed a sort of 
hereditary aristocracy, while others were purely functional. The three main divisions 
were — 


(1) . The ChAmuas, or gentry. 

(2) The Kheluyas, or functional sections. 

(3) MeldaggiAs, or sections assigned to the various members of the royal 
family as servants. 


There wejre originally seven families of Ch&muris, vis., those of the Raja, BorGohain, 
Burd Gohain, Duara, Dihingia, Lahon, and Sandikai. Subsequently the Bor Patra, 
Chutiyd, and other families were elevated to the rank of ChdmuA. Amongst the func- 
tional sections may be mentioned the Chdudangs, or royal guards and executioners, the 
Kh&rgariyds, or gunpowder-makers, the Madkhariyds, or liquor-distillers, &c. The 
distinctive characteristics and occupations of these different divisions are now rapidly 
disappearing, and are of little practical interest. I have given a list of those returned 
at the census with their meaning in the provincial caste index, and it is unnecessary to 
mention them at length here. It will suffice to say that there were separate priestly 
families called Deodhais and Mohans, and that there were also families of astrologers, or 
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diffidence regarding this point. Probably the sections referred to further on were formerly exogamous. 
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&c. 


Caste^Tribe, { have already said that the Ahom King Sib Singh became an orthodox Hindu in 

1714 A.D. The common people seem to have t&ken much 
Religion. longer to be converted, and in the lpst census report it was 

stated that Hinduism had still failed to touch the priestly classes. Since that time, however, 
even these have abandoned their old beliefs, and Rai Jogesh Chandra Chatterji, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, who enquired into the state of things in the Sibsagar district, 
reports that hi; failed to find a single Ahom who had not become a disciple of some 
Gosein, a result which is borne out by the census figures, which show that all Ahoms 
now consider themselves to be Hindus. There are of course differences in the extent to 
which real conversion has been effected, and there are classes at all stages of the process. 
When initiating these people, the Goseins do not at first attempt to interfere to any great 
extent with their primitive liberty of eating and drinking, which is usually only restricted in 
so far as no convert is allowed to take beef. Gradually, however, the convert is induced to 
abandon swine’s flesh and fowls, and in time he becomes a true Vaishnava. Some Ahoms 
have thus, it is said, become strict vegetarians; but the Deodhais and Mohans, who 
were the last to be converted, still continue to eat pork and fowls. Very little ’s known 
of the former beliefs of the Ahoms, except that they appear to have been of the ordinary 
animistic type. The Ahoms were never Buddhists, and it is thus clear that Buddhism 
did not spread to the upper portion of the valley of the Irawadi until after the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century. 

As already stated, there are no exogamous groups amongst the Ahoms, but a man 

is not allowed to marry certain near relations. There are 

Marriage. . r|M 

two forms of the marriage ceremony, lhat m vogue 
amongst the common people is called ‘ Gur pithaguri ’, and consists simply of publicity and 
feast to the villagers, in which gur (molasses) and pithaguri (pounded rice) are freely 
distributed. This form of marriage is considered to be inferior to the ‘Chaklong’ cere- 
mony, which will now be described, but it is generally looked upon as a binding legal 
marriage. In the ‘Chaklong’ ceremony, besides publicity, there are three essentials, viz., 

(1) the exchange of the tewi and kotari (lime-box # and betel-knife); 

(2) the smelling of turmeric, &c. ; 

(3) the tying of the logunguti, or nuptial knot. 


This form of marriage is looked on as the most respectable and binding, and is 
practised by thcjjetter classes of the people. A female once married by the ‘ Chak- 
long’ ceremony cannot be remarried by the same rites. She may, however, be married 
again by the ‘Gur pithaguri’ form, and her children by the second marriage wocjd occupy 
the same social and legal position as those of a first wife. Divorce is permitted, and the 
woman has full liberty to marry again. 


In addition to the abovementioned forms of marriage, which are based on purchase, 
Marriage by capture. a survival of marriage by capture still obtains to a limited 

extent. But when practised, it is generally followed by 
the regular marriage ceremony, except in the event of the female declining to consent, in 
which case she is given back to her family. It is said that the fact of her dishonour 
brings no discredit on her family, nor does it stand in the way of her subsequent 
marriage to a more eligible suitor. 


The more respectable Ahoms now practise cremation, but the lower classes Stitt 
Disposal of the d«»d. bury their dead. Many of them have taten priests #hp,\ 

perform the regular Hindu funeral ceremonies, and those" 
who have not hitherto done so are gradually adopting the practice. 
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The number of Ahoms returned in eaeh district now and in 1881 is noted in the Caste, Tribe, 


Statement l)[o. 176, showing the 
strength utttd distribution of 
the Ahoms. * 


Dim ku,i'. % j 

1891. 

1381. 

Kamrup .. 

474 

516 

Djvrrti ng .. 

3,1:16 

:i,;ii-j 

Nowgong 

1,206 

5,005 

Silmagnr 

07,105 

117.S72 

Lakhimpur 

40,870 

41, '>88 ■ 

Other districts 

317 

1 

Total 

153,528 

170,284 


Khamtis. 


margin. The figures show a decrease in every district, 
which is partly to be attributed to the gradual dis- 
appearance of the Ahoms as a distinctive race and partly to 
the additional caste column having enabled me to classify 
under the proper head persons of other tribes who returned 
themselves as Ahoms in the main caste column. There is 
for instance, a sept of Chutiyds called Ahom ChutiyA, 
and Thengj'd Kachans and Morons also often claim to be 
Ahoms. In 1881, when there was only one column for caste, 
it is possible that some of these appeared as Ahoms. But 
the first cause is doubtless the main one. The Ahoms are gradually being absorbed in 
the different Hindu castes, and will probably in time disappear altogether. 

365 The Khdmtis first appeared in Assam after the dismemberment of the kingdom 

of Pong by Alomphra, and established themselves on the 
Tengapani with the permission of the Ahom kings. They 
subsequently ejected the Sadiya Khowa Gohain, and the Khiimti chief took his 
place. Being unable to oust him, the Ahoms recognised the latter as governing 
on their behalf. During his rule the Khdmtis reduced the local Hindu population 
to slavery, and it was probably owing to the discontent caused by our releasing 
these slaves that they rebelled in 1839 A.D. They succeeded in surprising the 
Sadiya garrison, and in murdering Colonel White, who was in command there, 
but were eventually defeated and scattered about the country, and during the 
following year many of them returned to their former home in Bor Khdmti, which is 
situated high on the Irawady. The remainder were divided into four parties and settled 
in different parts of the Lakhimpur district. In 1850 a fresh colony, numbering 
300 to 400 persons, came and settled in Assam. The total number now living in 
Hie province is 3,040, against 2,883 in 1881. The real increase is slightly greater, 
as the 1881 figures include the Phakidls. Practically, the whole of the Khdmti 
population is found in the LaRhimpur district. 

The Khamtis are Buddhists, and are far 
Shdn tribes in the province. They have their 
large proportion of the laity, are literate.* 

•366. The Phdkials, or Phdke, arc said to have left Mungkong for Assam about 1760 
♦ A.D., immediately after the subjugation of that province 

Phakiai. by Alomphra. Colonel Hannay tells usf that, prior to their 

immigration into this province, they were resident on the banks of the Turungpdni, 
and were thus apparently near neighbours of the Tunings. On reaching Assam, 
they at first settled on the banks of the Buri Dihing, whence they were brought by 
the Ahoms, .and settled near Jorhat. When the Burmese invaded Assam, they and 
other Shdn tribes were ordered by the Burmese authorities to return to Mung- 
kong, and they had got as far as their old settlement on the Buri Dihing when the 
province was taken by the British. 

Their language closely resembles that of the other northern Shuns. Like the 
•Khdmtis and Turungs, they arc Buddhists. They seldom marry outside their own 
community, and, as this is very small, their physique is said to be deteriorating. 
They are adepts in the art of dyeing. 

The total strength of the Phdkials is only 565, all of whom are found in the sadr 
subdivision of the Lakhimpur district. The original immigrant population is said to 
have comprised 150 houses, but in 1848 the number was reported by Colonel 
Hannay to have been reduced to about 50 houses. They were not shown separately 

* Farther Information regarding tht Khimtl. will bo found in Dalton'. * Ethnology' and In the Ccn.ua Report (or 1M1. 

t 'Net* bn the Shdnv 


&e. 


more civilised than most of the other 
own priests, and these, as well as a 
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Caste, Tribe, at the enumerations effected in 1872 and 1 88 1 , on which occasions they were 
probably classed with the Khdmtis. 

367. The Tunings* immigrated into the province less than jo years ago. Their 
own tradition is that they originally came from Mung- 
TunmKS ' inang Khaosangf on the north-cast of Upper Burma, 

and settled on the Turungpani, whence the name by which they are now known. 
While there, they received an invitation from the Nor;is, who had preceded them and 
settled themselves near Jorhat, and in consequence they started across the Patkoi en 
route for the Brahmaputra Valley. They were, however, taken prisoners by the 
Singphos, and made to work as slaves, in which condition they remained for five years ; } 
they were released by Captain Neufville, along with nearly 6,ooo Assamese 
slaves, in 1825, and continued their journey to the Jorhat subdivision, where they 
arc still settled. 

The Noriis profess to look down on the Tunings, because they intermarried with the 
Singphos during their captivity, but the difference between the two tribes is 
said to be very slight. Tunings profess to intermarry with Noras, Khamtis, and 
Singphos, but I am informed that, although these tribes would accept Tuning girls 
as wives, it is not likely that they would allow Tunings to marry their own daughters. 

Marriages are occasionally arranged by the parties most interested, but more 
often by their parents. The usual form of marriage is by purchase, the price of 
the bride varying from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80. Marriage by servitude is* also not uncommon . 
the period for which the bridegroom has to work in the bride’s house varies from 
three to four years. The age of the bridegroom is usually between 20 and 30, and 
the bride is seldom less than 16; in no case is a girl married before she reaches 
the age of puberty. The marriage ceremony is similar to that prevalent amongst 
the Ahoms, the main feature being tying the bride and bridegroom together with a cloth. 
Polygamy is not forbidden, but most men content themselves with one wife, while 
cases in which the number of wives exceeds two are unknown. 

Widows and divorcees are allowed to marry again. Divorce is permitted, but 
is said to be rare. Adultery is not. usually considered*;! sufficient cause for divorce, „ 
the injured husband being generally pacified with the payment of a fine of Rs. 15. 

The Tunings are Buddhists. Their priests arc Chanman, the chief, and Goasang 
the ordinary, spiritual preceptor. They are, in theory at least, celibates. The Turungs 
usually burn their dead. 


Norn, Khamjang. 


In 1881 this tribe was not shown separately; the population returned on the 
present occasion sthmunts to 301. The real number of Turungs is somewhat greater, 
as some of them, like the Aitons, have been returned under the general head 1 Shrin’. 

368. Non! is the name by w hich the Mungkong Sh&ns were known to the Ahoms, and 
frequent references are made to them under that name in 
Ahom chronicles. The persons known to us as Kh&mjdngs, 
or Kctmydngs, are a section of that race, who formerly resided on the Patkoi, but were driven 
to take refuge in Assam at the beginning of the present century, owing to the oppression 
of the Singphos. In the ‘Asain Buranji* we read that the Ahoms were attacked 
by the Ndgds on their w r ay over the Patkoi at a place called Kh&mj&ng, and 
it may be that this place was also the early settlement of the section of the 
Noriis, who were subsequently known by that name. At the census only 35 persons 
w r erc returned as KhdmjAngs, but, as Hannay says that they are commonly known 
by the more general term of Noni or Ptini Nord, it is possible that some of the 
persons so returned are really Khdmjdngs. It may also be that many of 


that 


• I am Indebted to f.icutenant Gurdon for almost the whole of the Information contained in this note, 
f Named after their king Mung Kang Sam, who ruled In the valley of the Mungkong river. 

t I have noted In the language chapter that the Turungs have abandoned their own language for Slngpho, and that from thl« It COtmt probftU* , 
their captivity lasted for a much longer period than the five years which it all that they arc disposed to admit 
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them have now lost their tribal identity, as even in 1848 it was reported that they Caste/Tribe, 
had much, mixed up with the Assamese, and could speak that language, although 
at that time they still retained their own language, customs, and religion (Buddhism). 

369 TJie Aitons or Aitoneas are said to have been the section of the Shins at 

Mungkong which supplied eunuchs to the royal seraglio and 
Alton ' to have immigrated to this province to avoid the 

punishment to which for some reason or other they had been condemned. There arc 
two small settlements of this tribe, one in the Naga Hills and the other 
in the Sibsagar district. Most of those in the Naga Hills have been returned simply 
as Shin, and the same is the case with the settlement in the Sibsagar district. They 
are Buddhists, and have Buddhist priests, or phungyis, who come from the Khdmti 
villages in Lakhimpur. But they are gradually coming under Hindu influence. They 
have abandoned their former custom of eating cows and buffaloes, and are beginning to 
call themselves Bhakats. There are a number of sections which are described as 
1 castes^’, but which are probably only phoids or exogamous groups. The father is the 
head of the family, and on his death the mother. Property goes through the male, 
the eldest son being the heir. The Aitons still build their houses on platforms, and 
have not yet taken to the Hindu practice of building them on the ground. 


Other Shan settlements. 


*370. In addition to these tribes, there are a few small settlements of Shins in Lower 

Assam. The Burmese army which occupied the province 
during the years 1816-1825 was largely composed of 
Mungkong Shins, and when the Burmese were forced to evacuate the province, some 
three or four hundred of their Shin auxiliaries remained behind, and settled down here. 
These were the ancestors of the Shins returned in Goalpara and the Garo Hills.* 


371. The great bulk of the Bhutiis live outside our boundary, and the number of 

permanent residents in the province is extremely small. 
Most of those censuscd were temporary visitors, who had 
come down to trade. Any detailed account of them would, therefore, be out of place, 
especially as full descriptions of them are already available. f The persons who in 
Assam are described as Bhutiis are of three distinct tribes. First, there are the inhabit- 
ants of Bhutan, who enter the province at Kherkeria and the different passes west of 
th’at point. Secondly, there arc the inhabitants of the Towing province subject to 
Lhassa, a narrow strip of which runs southwards on the eastern boundary of Bhutan and 
abuts on British territory north of Udalguri in the Mangaldai subdivision. Lastly, there 
are the Thebengii Bhutiis, who are practically independent of Lhassa, and occupy a 
small triangular tract of country, bounded on the north-east by Towing, on the north- 
west by the country of the Akis, and on the south by the Darrang district. 

The Bhutiis of all three tribes are polyandrists of the fraternal order, that is to say» 
brothers share their wives in common, and relationship is traced through the family of 
the husbands. Their morals are very slack, and adultery is not considered a very 
heinous offence. Divorce is effected simply by mutual consent. 

By religion they are nominally Buddhists, but they mix up a great deal of animism 
with their professed belief, and their Limis or Phoongyis are very ignorant. The latter 
are supposed to be celibates, but I am not altogether convinced as to their fidelity to 
their vows. A Towing merchant, whom I once questioned on the subject, refused to 
admit their fallibility, but he had a twinkle in his eye when he assured me that they 
would run away at the very sight of a woman. I am told that the Bhutiis practise 

circumcision. 

• 

* Sometime* 'Shin' and sometime* ‘Man • was entered In the schedule*, but a* both terms arc almost interchangeable amongst the Assamese, 
1 have thought It better to show all a* ShAn, Instead of treating as Burmese those returned as Man, 
l t?M4 the accounts of Pemberton and Sir Ashley Edtn, See also thg notice in Dalton*s * Ethnology of Bengal, * 
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Caste, Tribe, 
& c. 


The total number of Bhulias ccnsused was 1,503, against 1,340 in 1881. The 
, ,, slight increase is due to an increase in the population of one 

Statement A o. 177, showing the 1 1 


number of Bhutios ccnsused in 
As sum. 


Cl \.M 1 Ot 

Tot.tl. 

Make 

Pcrmlcs 

18^1 

Mio 

1,008 

.in 

l 8 yl 

1 

1,303 

1,03'* 

447 


or two Bhutui villages on the northern boundary of Ntangaldai 
subdivision. The number of Bhutiiis who come down to trade 
in the cold weather months is gradually decreasing. Their 
great commercial staple is salt, and as the price of this 
article in Assam has greatly decreased of late years, owing 
to better communications and other causes, the price now 
obtainable is no longer remunerative. Another cause of the falling off is that, whereas 
formerly, owing to their having once possessed the Duars, their influence over the Ktichdris 
and other plainsmen was considerable, and they were thus able to practise petty extortions, 
the fear in which they were once held is now dying away, and there is an annually 
increasing tendency to resist imposition, and, when it is practised, to complain to the 
magistrate, so that their sources of illicit gain have also greatly diminished. 

372. Very few of the Musalmansof Assam have any non-Indian blood in their veins, 
Musaimaa tribes. and y et tllc g reat majority are shown in this group. The 

reason is that when a Hindu or other person embraces 
Muhammadanism, he nearly always drops his old designation, and assumes the name of 
some Musalman tribe. 


Shelch. 

Statement No. 178, showing the 
number of Shekhs in each dis- 
trict. 


37 3 - Strictly speaking, ‘ Shekh ’ simply means an ' old man and'is the title by \fhich 
the Musalmans of Arabia usually denote themselves. But 
as Musalmans of this nationality are held in most repute, new 
converts usually attempt to assert their connection with 
them by adopting the same title. The term has thus 
obtained a far wider meaning than it originally possessed, 
and now barely connotes anything beyond the fact that 
persons so describing themselves arc Musalmans. In fact,, 
if it has any further force it is that persons so returned, 
are probably converted natives of the country, and not 
foreigners. In short, the word has much the same 
signification amongst Musalmans as Koch has amongst 
Hindus. There are some converts, such as the Joliihds 
and Miihimals, whose position is considered to be so 
low that they are not allowed to rank on the same level as 
ordinary Musalmans, and to them the use* of the title 
is prohibited. There are also a few others, who, like the 

Manipuri Musalmans, retain their old national designation. But the total number of 
these classes is small, and the great mass of converts describe themselves as Shekhs. 

374 - There are a few subdivisions of the Shekhs, which, strictly speaking, should be 

SaUd. included under that head, but which in view of the uncertainty 

attaching to the use of that term I have thought it better to 
show separately. But the Arabian origin of these is also open to doubt. In his very 
able article on the Shekhs in the Report on the Census of the Punjab in 1881 Mr. 
Ibbetson quotes a saying which runs thus : " Last year I was a Jolahd, this year I am a 
Shekh next year, if prices rise, I shall be a Saiad 1 ” This is quite as true in Assam 
as in the Punjab. ' Shekh ’ ts the title which is appropriated by new converts, and just as 
the members nf Hindu castes try to pass themselves off as something better than they 

real y ai e when they rise m life, so also do the better class of Musalmans endeavour to 

oir/thle- Th 80 VCS t Um lhe '° wly cu ! tivator - and in order to do so they appropriate 
. b ' i 6 u'° S [ avounte l ^ ese ' s Saiad, and no less than 12,127 have rettfrned 

ticmsclves under this head. The true Saiads are descendants of Ali, the son-in-law of 


DisTkio. 

Number of 
persons. 

Cathar .. 

00 , 37 * 

Sjlhtt .. .. 

1,041,181 

Go.ilpara 

122,211 

Kamrup 

5 VA* 1 

Parra ng 

* 7,737 j 

Nov gong 

I a, O'* I j 

Sibsagnr 

17,004 j 

l.akhimpnf 

M '3 j 

Kh.ifi and Jaintia Hills . 

* 4 ! | 

Caro Hills .. 

| 

Other district* 

173 

Total 

W 7,015 
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&c. 


Ansari, Qureshi, Siddiki. 

Statement No. 179, showing the 
strengh 0/ the A man's, Qnreshis , 
and Siddiki . 


Muhammad, but in Assam the term includes many who are not only not descended from Caste, Tribe, 
Ali, but have not a particle of Arab blood of any sort in their veins. 

375 . The sahie remarks apply with almost equal force to the persons who have returned 

themselves as Ansari, Qureshi*, and Siddiki. Ansari means 
* auxiliaries ’, and is the term applied to the descendants of 
those people of Medina who sheltered Muhammad after his 
flight from Mecca. The Qureshis trace their origin from 
Qurcsh of Mecca, of whom Muhammad was a descendant in 
the eleventh generation. As regards Siddiki, there seems to 
be some confusion. Siddiki means ‘the true’, and is the 
term applied to new converts in the Punjab. But I am in- 
formed that the persons thus returned claim to be descended 
from Abu Bakr, the first Caliph, and if this is so, the correct 
term is Sadiki, a subdivision of the Qureshi tribe. 

376. The Moghals, or Mongols, are too well known to require any description, and it 

will suffice to say that in this, as in other cases, it is very 
doubtful whether many of the persons so described have any 

real claim to the ancestry which the term implies. 2, 1 26 persons have returned themselves 
as Moghals. The same remarks apply to the Pathans, under which head 13,088 persons 
have.becn returned* There are also 35 Afghans, whom I have shown separately, partly 
because there is a real racial distinction* between Afghans and Pathans, partly because 
the persons so entered are Kabuli traders, and are therefore unmistakeable foreigners. 

377. The table also includes 1 Biloch (Lund) and 2 Uzbees. The latter are 

of course a tribe of Pathans, but, like the Afghans, 1 have 
thought it preferable to show them separately. 


Triue. 

Number nf 
persons. 

Ansari 

81 

Qureshi 

1,158 

Siddiki 

4,789 


Moghal, Pathan, Afghan. 


Biloch, Uzbec. 


GROUP 5 ( 5 . — Mixed Asiatic Races. 


Doania. 


378. The Doiinids are a mixed race begotten by Singphos on their Assamese slaves, 

of whom they kept large numbers prior to the 

British occupation of the province They are 

Statement No. 1S0 , shoving the strength and {oun(} on , ; n Lakhimpur and Sibsagar, but the 
the subdivtstons of the Doantas. . . . 

great majority are in the former district, they 
are distinguished as Kalahari, Ahom, &c., according 
to the nationality of the mother. Some of them 
are Hindu, others Buddhist, and others again are 
Animistic. Their total number is 715, of whom 
259 were censused in Sibsagar, 453 in Lakhimpur, 
and only 3 in other districts. They were not 
shown separately in 1881. 


Class. 1 

Hindu. 

j 

Huddhist. 

Animistic. 

Total. 

Ahom . . 

105 

8 

.... 

**3 

KAch&ri 

58 

Oo 

no 

*47 

KhAmtl 

.... 

137 


137 

U n s pe- 
ek tied. 

»«5 

>5 

3* 

318 

” Total* 

3*8 

220 

107* 

715 


General Observations regarding Caste. 


379 I 

General remarks. 


will conclude my remarks on the different castes by summarising some of the 
more striking features of the caste system in this province 
which have been recorded in the foregoing pages. 


The old view of caste was that it was a religious institution inseparably connected 
with Hinduism, and with Hinduism alone, and that it consisted of a fourfold division of 
the people iiito BrAhman, Kshettriya, Vaisya, and Sudra. This view has in recent years*' 
}, ee n shown to be quite unfounded. It has been proved that caste is a social rather 
Vftan a r el i gio us institution, that the fourfold division of Manu, if it ever existed, has long 
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Caste, Tribe, since disappeared, and that the system contains a vast number of social groups, Musal- 
&c< nun as well as Hindu, the constitution and status of which are constantly undergoing ' f 
change. The Bnihmans remain, and so do the race castes, such as the Kaibartta and 
Chanddl, whose origin Manu vainly tried to explain by intermarriages between the 
members of his four main castes, but which, it is now known, consist of aborigines 
who were admitted into the Hindu system under the fiction that they were descended 
from Hindu ancestors. But the Kshettriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra have disappeared. 

In their place we find in the Surma Valley and 
Goalpara a collection of castes, the distinctions between 
which are based on differences of occupation, vis., the Baidya, or physician, the 
Kiiyastha, or writer, the nine castes of the Nava-SAkha group, &c.* None of these arc 
mentioned by Manu, and the presumption appears to be that in his time differences of 
profession did not involve caste distinctions, and that these castes were therefore 
formed at a later period. 


Caste in the Surma Valley. 


Caste evolution. 


380. Nor did the process of caste evolution end with the substitution of these 

profession castes in the place of the old Kshettriyas, 

Vaisyas, and Sudras ; it has been going on continually 

and is still in progress to-day. Thus, the IIAlwd Diis has detached himself from the 

Kaibartta, and by dint of constant struggling against the opposition of the 
higher castes, by persistently describing himself as Kiiyastha or Sudra, and following 
more respectable occupations, and by purchasing brides from the ranks of the 
Kayast has and Baidyas, he has attained a position almost equal to that of the Nava- 
Silkha group, into which he will doubtless eventually find admittance. 


Just as the Ildlwa Diis claims to be a Kiiyastha, so the lowly Tiyar adds Diis 
to his name, and declares that he is connected with the Hillwd Diis, and is in consequence 
hated by that upstart body, which already finds sufficient difficulties in the way of its 
advancement without being saddled with the claims of relationship put forward by the 
still more degraded Tiyars. 

In the same way, the Shdhd or Sunri, who formerly occupied so low a rank that it 
was declared to be better for a man of good caste to be crushed under foot by an 
elephant rather than enter his house, has succeeded in raising himself to a position of 
comparative respectability. Like the Diis, he is now allowed to take Kiiyastha girls 
in marriage, and is no longer regarded with the disgust and contempt which he appears 
formerly to have incited. The Biirui, the Teli, the Kdmdr, and numerous other castes 
are all bent on the same object, the improvement of their social position, and although 
their attempts are steadily resisted by the castes above them, they succeed by slow 
degrees in obliterating various small points of distinction, and" will perhaps in the 
course of time attain the positions to which they aspire. 

Another characteristic of this general caste upheaval is the way in which the 
different castes are abandoning their old designations and are inventing new titles for 
themselves. Thus, the Chanddl insists on calling himself ‘Namasudra’, the'Teli 
‘Piil’, the Bdrui * Latdbdidya the Dhobi ‘ Suklabdidya ’, the Gdrwdl ‘Gandapdl’, 
and so with many others. 


381 . Coupled with all t his caste jealousy and striving after social aggrandisement, there 
is far less fixity of c^ste restrictions than in Bengal. The division of the better castes into 
*“ n Ca f, CS !* f 1 '" 091 unknown - Some few Brdhmans and Kdyasthas describe themselves 
1 1 a ’ ^ c ’’ or as Dakshin Rdrhi, and Uttar Rdhri, but these expressions m e an 

Madak (confectioner), Ittrul T * H 
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Csste in the Brahmaputra Valley. 


nothing to them and intermarriage between the different sub-castes is freely Caste, Tribe, 
.. , , . permitted. There is no Kulinism, and very little attention is * c ' 

, paid to the rules of exogamy, based on the Guttra system, 

and inculcated in the Shastras. It is true that most of the Brdhmans claim to 
belong to one or other of the eponymous sections founded by the ten Munis, but they by 
no means invariably observe the prohibition in regard to marriage which the 
distinctions thus made involve elsewhere. The same remarks apply to the Baidyas and 
Kayasthas. They have their Guttras, but they do not observe them as a bar to mar- 
riage between persons bearing the same family name. 

Another striking illustration of the general laxity regarding caste restrictions 
is to be found in the freedom with which intermarriages take place between the different 
castes. A girl who becomes the wife of a man of a lower caste is of course degraded to 
his level, but no social penalty attaches to the parents of the girl, nor is public opinion 
very strongly opposed to the practice. 

382. The profession castes are not found in the Brahmaputra Valley. There is no 

Kdyastha, Baidya, or Nava-Sakha; their place is taken by 
the Kalitd. I have said in dealing with that caste that 

the reason appears to be that the early Aryan immigration into Assam took place 
before the present system of caste differentiation in Bengal had been evolved, and that the 
superior numbers of the aborigines around them caused these immigrants to sink any 
differences which may have existed amongst them when they entered the province. The 
Brahmaputra Valley never formed part of Bengal, and its isolation, together with the 
influence of Buddhism, would tend to check any tendency tow-ards the formation of 
new castes. Within comparatively recent times, however, a tendency towards the 
formation of functional castes is apparent. The Mukhi is said to be a Koch degraded 
for burning lime, and the Hird a Chanddl who took to pottery. The number of 
instances in w r hich occupation has resulted in the formation of entirely separate castes 
like the above is very small, but there are numerous castes in which functional subdivisions 
have been formed. Thus, amongst the Kalitds we find Kumdr Kalitas, or potters, 
who arc looked on as somewhat degraded, and with whom other members of the 
caste will not intermarry. So also there are Nat Kalitas, or Kalitds who have taken 
to dancing, Bez Kalitas, or barbers, and so on. Amongst the Kdchdria may be 
mentioned the SonowYds, or gold workers, the Thengdls, or silver workers, and the Mahang 
Koch, or Kdchdri, whose business it formerly w r as to extract salt from the springs near the 
Naga Hills boundary. These functional groups were rapidly detaching themselves from 
the parent caste or tribe in the time of the Ahom kings, and although our appearance in 
the province has in some cases resulted in the disappearance of the characteristic occupa- 
tions, the distinctions are still well marked, and the different groups are still more or less 
endogamous. 

There is the same laxity amongst the different castes in regard to the rules of 
exogamy and intermarriage as has been noticed in the Surma Valley. In fact, as 
regards the former, not only is , the Guttra not observed as a basis for exogamy, but 
it is not even known. There is no such thing as a Guttra amongst the castes of the 
•Brahmaputra Valley. 

383. I have already spoken of the position occupied by converts in the chapter 

dealing with the religions of the people, and it is needless to 
repeat what has there been stated. It will Suffice to say that 

when dominant tribes like the Koch, Manipuri, and Kdchdri of Khaspur have 
accepted Hiryduism, they have been admitted to be Kshettriyas by the debased 
Brdhmans who ministered to them, while subject tribes have had to enter the 
Hindu system at the bottom of the social scale, and have been induced to put 


Casta of converts. 


: VQIm t. 


. a n 
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Caste, Tribe, themselves under the protection of Goseins, not so much by bribes as by the contempt 
&c. w ith which they are treated by their Hindu neighbours so long as they, hold aloof. 
But though they enter Hinduism at the bottom of the ladder, they gradually climb' 
higher as years go by, and they become more attentive to the Hindu rules regarding 
food and drink. * 


384. Lastly, it may be observed that the Musalmans have their castes, just like 
w the Hindus. First, there are the Saiad, Moghal, and 

Pathdn ; then comes the Shekh, a term which in these 
parts is amongst Musalmans, what Koch is amongst Hindus, the title under 
which new converts enrol themselves on embracing the Musalman religion. Below 
these are certain degraded castes, such as the fishermen, the Mdhimals of Sylhet, and 
the D&tiyas of Goalpara. There is also the Johihti, the Musalman weaver, and 
the Dhuniyd, or cotton-carder, the Dhobi, or washerman, and the Ldlbegi, or 
Muhammadan sweeper. 


Caste in Relation to Marriage. 

385. In table D I have shown the distribution by marriage and age of the persons in 
each of the principal castes reduced to a uniform proportion of 10,000 persons of each 
section.* To discuss the figures with any approach to fulness would involve a ldhgthy 
disquisition, for which neither time or space is available. I shall, therefore, content 
myself with noting very briefly some of the main features of the return. 

Taking first the age of girls at marriage, it will be noted that child marriage is most 

Age of girts at marriage common amongst the higher Hindu castes, find least so 

amongst the aboriginal tribes. Out of 10,006 Brdhman 
women 1 14 are childwives under 10 years of age. The corresponding figure for Ganaks 
is 110, for Kdyasthas 88, Napits 86, Bdruis 75, Telis 72, and Tdntis 71. Godlds come 
last of the Nava-Sdkha group, with 65. f 

Child-marriage is far less common in the Brahmaputra Valley than in the Surma “ 
Valley. Turning to the castes found chiefly in the first-mentioned tract, it may be noted 
that out of 10,000 Kalitd women, only 23 are married girls whose age is less than 10 
years ; in the case of Kdtanis the corresponding number is 17, of Dorns and Hdris 15, 
Kewats 10, and Borids only 5. 

Amongst tlffi aboriginal tribes the number of child-wives is very low. *In the case of 
the Khdmlis and Angdmi and Ao Ndgds, out of every 10,000 females less than one girl of 
this age is married ; the figure for Chutiyds is 4, for Ahoms and Khdsis 6, for Mani- 
puris 7, for Semd Ndgas 8, for Mahalids 1 1, and for Kdchdris and Jaladhds 12 ; with the 
Koches it rises to 16, anefwith the Hdjongs to 20. 


386. As might have been anticipated, the position of the different castes, & c. t 

Prevalence Of widowhood in regard t0 the P revalence of widowhood follows closely on 

already noted in respect of child marriage. The 
largest proportion of widows is amongst the Ganaks, where 3,064 out of every 10,000. 
women are widows. Then come the Kdyasthas with 2,910, Brdhmans with 2,846, Telis 
Bfcuis wilh TO 5 . Goilis with 2,704, Baidyas with 3,5.9, and Nipita 

to ucriously delay th/cLplctionof the work a^d » ^ P^0VinCC, but 11 WM found thftt the ,aboilp Involved would U eo great H 
reliable proportionate figure*. ' * ul ec ded t0 compilc for thc maln caBtc * only ™ much Information aa would luflice to furnldi 

KimUwItnTao* married girl, of thi. age, wfc, the Kum*. With 130 par ,0*0 and thl 

consideration, and that tht figure* would tend to be more *** ** d "* ^ MWUl nUmber 01 tb * tt>dtr 

w mor * ***** Ifthenumberof person* dealt with were enlarged. 
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Among the castes of the Brahmaputra Valley the number of widows is far smaller. Caste, Tribe, 
Statement Nt>. j8r, showing the number of widow of every 10,000 Kalitd women there are 

Tribt n ° m ' n ****** SOme ° f the hm onl y 1 * 7 2 7 widows ; amongst Kewats the 


number is 1,625, amongst Kdtanis 1,451, 
Dorns 1,373, Koches 1,380, Borids 1,281, and 
Haris 1,263. With the hill tribes the cor- 
responding number is still smaller, and ranges 
from 783 amongst the Gdros to 1,546 
amongst the Angdmi NAgds. The reason for 
the low figure amongst the Gdros is that the 
husband of a girl has to marry her mother on 
the death of his father-in-law, while the large 
number of widows amongst the Angdmis is explained on page 239 above, where it is 
stated that widows who have children are not supposed to remarry, as it is considered to 
be their duty to devote themselves to the bringing up of their children'. 


Tribk. 

-* 

Number of 
widows per 
10,000 wo* 
men. 

Tkihk. 

Numlier of 
widows per 
10,000 wo- 
men. 

Giro 


Ahom 

1,231 

SemA NAgA 

819 

ClmtiyA 

1 , 359 

RAbhA 

r f o<Ji 

LhotANAgA 

l, 37 « 

Kh&mli , . 

1,073 

HAjong 

1,415 

Slngpho 

*,°75 

Ao NrtgA 

*,459 

KAchAri 

1,099 

Kuki 

M *5 

KhAti 

1 , 1.13 

Angiimi NAgA .. 

1,546 

| Totla 

1,169 
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CHAPTER XI -THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPEE. 


Introductory remarks. 


Difficulties encountered. 


IMPERIAL TABLE XVII. 

Occupations. 387. j n this, the last chapter of my report, the occupations of the people will be 

discussed. The preparation of the return of occupations 
has been, with the single exception of the caste statistics, the 
most laborious and costly of all the operations connected with the census. Before entering 
on a discussion of the results, it is advisable that I should mention some of the chief 
difficulties with which we had to contend and the way in which they were surmounted. 
388. In the first place, the entries made by the enumerators erred in two directions. 

Usually the occupations entered were very vague, and 
general terms such as ‘ service,’ though forbidden in the 
instructions, were often found in the schedules. Where this error was avoided, the 
enumerators often fell into the opposite one of too great prolixity; and it was not at all 
unusual to find a long string of occupations* entered against the name of an ordinary 
cultivator or a petty shopkeeper. In such cases the first-mentioned occupation was 
usually taken as the chief one, except when persons of low caste hid their distinctive 
caste occupation amongst others which are reputed to be more respectable. When 
this was done, it was generally assumed that the caste occupation was the principal one. 

The next difficulty was due to the fact that the same word is often used to describe 
different occupations in different parts of the province, and sometimes even in the same 
district. f Then, again, the vast number of occupations returned added greatly to the 
difficulty of producing correct results within the limited time allowed and with the very 
unsatisfactory agency which alone was available. This difficulty was rendered greater 
by the fact that on this occasion occupations were tabulated in combination with age, 
and a separate return was prepared of occupations combined with agriculture. I have 
already explained | that in the earlier stages of the work the exact entries found in 
the schedules were recorded by the abstracting and tabulating clerks. A list of all the 
occupations recorded was prepared from the abstraction sheets, and these were then 
classified by me under the heads in the general scheme of classification of occypations 
drawn up by th# 1 Census Commissioner for India. The classification thus made was 
carried out in the charge totals. This scheme, together with a dictionary of the different 
occupations recorded, has been reprinted in the volume of provincial tables. 

389 - I will now describe briefly the general principles governing the arrangement of the 

Principles on which the dutifica- occupation table. In 1881, only the persons who actually 
tionhu been bued. worked at an occupation were shown as following it, but the 

results thus obtained were found to be so unsatisfactory that on this occasion it was 
thought desirable to include under each head, not merely the persons practising an 
occupation, but also all the persons supported by them, in other words, to endeavour to 
secure a correct retura of the total number of persons subsisting by each occupation, 
rather than an inaccurate statement of the number actually following it.$ 

In 1881, an attempt was made to apply Dr. Farr’s classification of occu- 
pations in England to the very different circumstances obtaining in India, and, as 

«Mt thTlZu 1 l ' r0 '!' 1 " 1 *“ r thc cnt,y ot ,hc t, ' lef occu P >tlon only, e«c*pt when » penon followed agricultural aa will M other purwlt., la which 

K vi .»!, ns well at the chief of thc other occupations was mentioned, 
t t.g , kannngo, tnlukdar, chaukidar, iaaradar, dobaah, &c. 
t Supra, page 38. 

:“;:r ir 1 "" hCTc , ,tw “' ,opo "’ (o '“ th * 1 * >• *«« •« tapo-iw. Mia » *«* 
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might have been anticipated, the attempt ended in failure. At the present census, Occupations, 
a new system of classification drawn up with reference to the occupations returned in 
1881, and better adapted to Indian requirements, was prepared by Mr. Baines, and, 
to convey a clear idea of the principles on which it is based, 1 cannot do better 
than quote His own words in the circular in which the scheme was communicated to me : 

The object in view is to group the entries in the census schedules as far as possible in 
accordance with the distribution of occupations in India in general, and at the same time to 
allow room for the designation of special features found only in certain provinces. It is super- 
fluous, therefore, to discuss the classification in use at the census of communities further 
advanced in economic differentiation, or one based simply on the abstract laws of sociological 
science. The classification now published is not altogether scientifically correct, but it will serve 
its purpose if it collects under one head occupations known to be akin to each other, and keeps 
apart others which are but nominally related. 

There are certain classes of occupations in India which require a few general remarks before 
the details of the scheme are reviewed. In the first place, Government service is so comprehensive 
a term in this country that for the purposes of classification it is necessary to restrict its appli- 
cation to»the functions which cannot be dissociated from the main end of administration — protection 
and defence. Thus, special functions undertaken by the Slate in India beyond the primary duties 
above quoted are to be classed, not under the head of Government Service, hut under their special 
designation. Public Instruction will come under Education, and Engineering, Meteorology, 

Agricultural training, Medical practice and Administration under these heads respectively. It 
will be almost impratticable to effect a complete separation from the general title to which 
objection is raised above, as the combination of these special functions with that of the Military 
or Civil Service of the Crown has beep retained too closely in the schedules to admit of 
discrimination ; but, as far as possible, the principle above enunciated should be rigorously applied. 

It is the same with the service of Local and Municipal bodies, where only persons actually engaged 
in administration should be entered under those titles. Engineers and Road Overseers or 
Supervisors, Sanitary Inspectors or Surveyors, Schoolmasters and Vaccinators, all have their 
special groups, irrespective of the source from which their salary is drawn. If the extent to which 
the functions of the State are in India exercised beyond the limits of protection be in question, the 
best source of information will be the periodical lists published by Government of its employes, 
rather than a census return. 

A second class of occupations needing special treatment is the very large one of what 
have been called “ Village-Industries,' ' one great characteristic of which is that the same person 
both makes and sells. Amongst the most important of these come the brasssmith, blacksmith, 
cotton-weaver, potter, tanner, carpenter, and the like, representing with their fellows the bulk of the 
artisan class throughout the country. Owing to the extension of towns, it is misleading to group 
such occupations under what would be otherwise an obviously suitable title, and some artisans 
indeed may have totally changed the character of the occupation on emigrating from the simple 
community to which they originally ministered. It has, therefore, been thought advisable to 
make n<r difference in the classification between those who make and those who sell special 
goods, though in the subdivisional groups there is room for the general dealer, the commercial 
agent, and other middlemen, and also for that class of dealers known by a special name in each 
province (gd'ndht\ chilhar , kirkul } parchuran } &c.), which supplies certain articles which are 
almost invariably associated together throughout the country. 

After the above general remarks, the scheme may be taken up in detail. In the first place, 

(he aggregate of the various means of livelihood arc divided into the following main classes : 

A. — Government. 

B. — Pasture and Agriculture. 

C. — Personal services. 

D. — The preparation and supply of material substances, 

E. — Commerce and the transport of persons, goods, and messages, and the storage of goods. 

F. — Professions, learned, artistic, and minor. 

G. -rlndefinite occupations, and means of subsistence independent of occupation. 

/ Of .these, the first and fourth are the most complicated, though, making allowances for the 
defective return in certain cases, the former should be nearly freed from all but those who can » 

be dawed in it. The fourth has had to be minutely subdivided lest confusion should arise. 
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Occupations. 


Subordinate to thi seven classes come 24 orders, as shown marginally, brackettcd according 

to their respective main heads. f The first 


Okpkki. 


r>. 


I. Administration. 

II. Defence. 

I I I. Foreign and Feudatory 

State Service. 

IV. Cattle-breeding, ffcr. 

V. Agriculture. 

VI. Personal 4crtH.es. 

VII. Food and drink. 

VIII. Light, firing, and forage. 
IX. Huilrfingn. 

X. Vehicle* and vessels. 

XL Supplementary require- 
ments. 

XII. Textile fabric* and dress* 


- XML Metals and precious stones. 

XIV. ( il.isii, pottery, and stone 

ware. 

XV. Wood, cane, and leaves. 

XVI. Drug*, gums, &c. 

XVII. Leather. 

XVIII. Commerce. 


{ XIX. Transport and borage. 
XX. Learned and artistic 
professions. 

Sports and amusements, 
f XXII. Complex occupations. 

G. < XXIII. Indefinite „ 

(.XXIV. Independent of work 


r XX. Lc; 

r. 1 

(.XXL Sp< 


few explain themselves. ^ As regards the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh, 
the object the article or service is intended 
for is placed more prominently than the 
material dealt with. On the other hand, 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth, the 
latter is regarded as more characteristic 
of the occupation than the object for which 
the prepared article is intended. The 
distinction is, of course, conventional only 
and not economic, as in both orders the 
makers and the sellers of an article are combined and it is only in the eighteenth order that 
special mention is made of those who return themselves as exclusively engaged in distribution. 

The classification next passes into sub-orders, and, where still further definition is thought 
necessary, into groups below the sub-orders. Of the latter, there are 77, which are shown, with 
their groups, in Appendix A. In some respects they are the most important items of the* scheme, 
and it is possible that, with careful classification, the Imperial tables may be based on them 
leaving detail below groups for supplementary or Provincial returns. At all events, beyond a 
few generally prevalent occupations, it is probable that each province will be best served by 
being given discretion to select under each group the items it considers most typical or otherwise 
important in the constitution of its population. * c 

390. The distribution of the total population over the different classes, orders, and 
groups is given in Imperial table XVII. In the first part 
main of this table, the total number of persons in the province 
subsisting by each occupation is shown in conjunction 
with age ; in the second part, their distribution by districts is given without reference 
to age, and in the third the number of persons combining other occupations with 
agriculture, who have been shown in the first two parts of the table under the non- 
agricultural occupations. 

The following statement exhibits the distribution of the people per 1,000 over the 
seven main classes in the province generally, in town and country, and in the three 
principal divisions, -the Surma Valley, the Brahmaputra Valley, and the Hill districts : 


Clas^ 


A. —Government 

B. — Pasture and agriculture # 

C- -—Persona! and domestic services 

fb Preparation and supply of material 
substances. 

E. — Commerce ... 

F. — Professions 

G. — Indefinite occupations 

Total ... 


4 J * 

Total Population. 

Surma 

Vallry, 

Hrahma- 

PUTRA 

Valley. 

Hill 

OiVraicri 

Total, 

Town. 

Country. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total, 

1 

S'49 

13**69 

6*13 

10-53 

5-32 

14*1$ 

777-85 

t31*02 

790*23 

69979 

849-51 

8,3-83 

iG'37 

94*31 

14*88 

22*30 

I2*i4 

6-49 

12738 

36888 

122*75 

l84*27 

81*95 

57*8*! 

l6'26 

112*54 

14*42 

20*95 

13*23 

6-81 

I9IO 

73-15 

18*07 

2809 

i»- 67 

4*18 

34*55 

88*41 

33*52 

34*07 

*5-18 

867, 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


m pcaavu* in every 1,000, or nearly tour-hi 

Proportions in the province 0f the total P°P ulation > der >ve their support directly fl 
* tntriIly - agriculture, and 127, or rather more than one-eighth, ft 

Only IQ ner ^ P reparation “ d su PP>y of material .substam 

to the commercial tlT retUmed t0 the Professional class, and only 

. . . I The Proportion of persons supported by personal and ddraei 

services ,s also ,6 per ,,ooo. Government employment support 8 per W 
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391. In the above proportional statement, persons who combine agriculture with Occupations. 

some other non-agricultural occupation 
have been shown under the latter. The 
number of persons in each class who 
combine the occupation under which they 
have been classified with some means of 
livelihood connected with the soil, and the 
proportion which they bear to the total 
strength of the class, are shown in the 
marginal statement. More than a third 
of the persons employed under Govern- 
ment, in commerce, and in the professions 
are also partly dependent for their subsist- 
ence upon agriculture, and the same 
remark is true of nearly half the total number of persons in class D. Out of the total 
population shown as following non-agricultural occupations, no less than 480,740, or 
39 Per cent., derive a portion of their sustenance from cultivation. If these be added 
to those already shown under ‘Agriculture’ in the table, the number of persons con- 
nected with the soil rises to 4,692,997. or 86 34 per cent, of the total population. 

Assuming that, on the whole, these persons are supported by agriculture and their other 
occupations in equal proportions, the former is found to be the means of subsistence of 
82 2 per cent, of the people. 

. 392 - In the case of persons in towns, the proportions change considerably. 368 

Proportion, in towns. Persons per 1,000, or more than a third of the total urban 

population, are engaged in the preparation and supply of 
material substances. Next come Government servants and their families and persons 
supported by pasture and agriculture, each of which classes constitutes more than 
one-eighth of the total number of the inhabitants of towns. Commerce follows close, with 

1 1 2 pen 1,000,. and then persons of indefinite occupations with 88. The professions come 
last with only 73 per i,ooo. 


Occupation* combined with agriculture. 
Statement No. 183 , showing the number ofpersonsin each 
class who combine the occupation under which they have 
been classified with agriculture. 


" 


Total nu m 

1 

1 

1 .. 


Total num* 

lx*r of per 

Class. 

ber Of per- 
sons in 

each clans. 

sons loj Number In 

each class 1,000 per- 
combined, sons. 


with agri-i 



culture. 


A.— -Government 

46,144 

16,653 

! 360*89 

B.— Pasture and agriculture 

1 5.535 * 

3,578 

166*05 

C.— Personal services .. 

88,989 

28,916 

334*94 

D.-* Preparation and supply of 
material substances. 

692,312 

335,973 

485*39 

K.— Commerce, transport, and storage 

88,393 

30,506 

345 13 

b'. — Professions 

103,838 

42,405 

408*37 

G.~ Indefinite and independent ,. 

Total k 

*87,785 

33,709 , 

1:625 

1,222,980 

480,740~ | 

393 08 


The. urban population being so small, its effect on the general distribution of 
la th. country. occupations is very slight, and the distribution in the country, 

therefore, differs only very slightly from that in the province 

generally, including towns. 

Turning to the distribution in the three main divisions of the province, the 

la th« three main divisions of the °' ^ Government service is 

pmtac* highest in the hill districts, where the regiments and police 

. battalions form a comparatively large proportion of the 

population, and is next highest in the Surma Valley, where out of a total of 26,568 
persons in this class 18,155 are members of the rural police force and their families. 

. 0 Th * P ro P° rtion of P erson s whose occupations are purely agricultural is highest in 
tn$ Brahmaputra Valley, where it amounts to 846 per 1,000. In the hill districts it is 

• Tbit dot« not include the figures for order « A^-Agrlculture** 
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Occupations, somewhat lower, owing to the figures for the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, where a large 
number of persons were returned as general labourers. It is lowest in • the Surma 
Valley, which is the most advanced portion of the province, and in Which the smaller 
number of agriculturists is partly due to a larger number of persons engaged in the 
preparation and supply of material substances, and partly to the fact that many 
cultivators follow also other occupations, and have thus been entered under the 
latter. 

Next to the large proportion of cultivators, the primitive condition of the people 
of this province is best illustrated by the exceptionally small number of persons engaged 
on personal and domestic services. In the hill districts, only 6 persons per 1 ,000, and irl 
the Brahmaputra Valley only 12 per 1,000, derive their support from this source, while in 
Sylhet and Cachar the ratio only rises to 22 per 1,000. 

The number of persons engaged in the preparation and supply of » material 
substances is 184 per 1,000 in the Surma Valley; in the Brahmaputra Valley it falls 
to 81, and in the hill districts to 57 per 1,000. 

The commercial and professional classes are small everywhere, but are better 
represented in Sylhet and Cachar than in the Brahmaputra Valley, and in the latter than 
in the hill districts. 

393. We have hitherto been dealing with the seven broad classes into which the 
occupations of the people have been divided. In the following statement the propor- 
tional strength of the different orders which constitute each class is exhibited : 

Statement No. 184 , showing the percentage which the number of persons in each order bears 

to the total strength of the class. 


Class and Order. 

Total. 

Surma 

Valley. 

Brahma- 
putra Valley. 

Hill dis* 
tricti. 

Class A.— Government— 




. 'j 

Order I.-- Administration 

7893 

9271 

77 # 20 

2653 

II. — Defence 

2001 

6-88 

22*69 

0 67*90 

,, HI.— Foreign and Feudatory State 

service? 

106 

0*41 

0*1 1 

557 

T ot&l ... ... ... Ml 

100 

100 

too 

too 

Class B.— Pasture and Agriculture— 





Order IV. — Live stock ... 

037 

0*2 1 

. 0 35 

VIZ 

„ V.— Agriculture 

9963 

9979 

9965 

98*87 

Total 

too 

100 

100 

too 

Class C.— Personal Service— 





Order VI. — Personal and household services. 

zoo 

100 

100 

0 

too 

Total ... ... ... IM 

100 

too 

too 
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Statement No. 184, showing the percentage which the number of persons in each order bears Occupations. 
• to the total strength of the class — continued. 


1 Class and Order. 

Total. 

Surma 

Valley. 

Brahma- 
putra Valley. 

Hill dis- 
tricts. 

Class D. — Preparation and Supply of Material 
Substances— 





Order VII.^Food and drink 

99 9 

5432 

59-28 

4603 

30-57 

„ VIII. — Light, firing, and forage 

• 99 

980 

99c 

9*94 

5 ‘ 9 2 

ff IX. — Buildings 

9 9 9 

2*11 

191 

2*54 

•26 

» X. — Vehicles and vessels 

9 99 

159 

1*20 

1*82 

6-56 

„ XI. — Supplementary requirements 

9 • 9 

076 

0*87 

044 

r, 3 

„ “ XII. — Textile fabrics and dress 


1172 

IO71 

11*46 

3 r 3 i 

» XIII. — Metals and precious stones 

9 9 9 

596 

4'°7 

>0-59 

414 

„ XIV. — Glass, pottery, and stoneware 

9 99 

4-34 

2 71 

8.5 

3-90 

„ XV. — Wood, cane, and leaves, &c. 

9 99 

820 

S '22 

7-46 

*3-55 

„ XVI.— Drugs, gums, dyes, &c. 

999 

035 

O I9 

069 

0*52 

„ XVII. — Leather, horns, bones, and grease... ^ 

085 

o *88 

o -88 

0*14 

Total 

... 

100 

mo 

1 • ; 

100 

\ 

100 

J Class E.— Commerce, Transport, Storage— 






1 Order XVIII. — Commerce 

1 0 


5058 

48*60 

* 53-86 

5008 

u . I a XIX. — Transport and storage 

til 

49-42 


46 14 

49*92 

l Total ... ... 

99 9 

100 

100 

roo 

100 i 

Class F.— Professions— 



1 

i 


Order XX. — Learned and artistic professions 

• •• 

9875 

98-94 

9887 

89-72 

„ XXI. — Sports and amusements 

• • • 

125 

ro6 

i «3 

10-28 j 

Total ... 

k 

• • • 

100 

100 

100 

100 J 

[Plass G.— Indefinite and Independent — 




1 


Ortjer XXIII. —Indefinite ... 

Ml 

5849 

58-20 

35*09 

95-05 J 

n XXIV. — Independent of work 

Ml 

4151 

4180 

64*91 

4-95 • 

Total 

• •• 

100 

too 

JOO 

loo 


^ About 79 P® r cent, of the persons shown in Class A (Government) are supported 
. ^dfiiinistrative work ; 20 per cent, consists of soldiers and their families and only 1 per 
?$n£; pf persons who are dependent for their livelihood on foreign and feudatory service. 
"'"V^'CldSS B (Pasture and Agriculture) contains two orders, (a) pasture and {b) agricul- 
latter is by far the larger, and comprises more than 99 per cent, of the 
lumber of persons shown in this class. 

thkClass D (Preparation and Supply of Material Substances) more than half the total 
(porisists of persons whose means of livelihood are connected with the preparation 
R&oif food and drink. The other large orders in the same class are XII (Textile 
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Occupations, fabrics and dress), VIII (light, firing, and forage), and XV (wood, cane, &c.). The two 
orders in the commercial class arc very nearly equal in point of numbers. Slightly more 
than 50 per cent, ol the persons in this class are supported by commerce properly so 
called, and slightly less than 50 per cent, by the transport and storage of ggods. 

CLASS A. - GOVERNMENT. 

394. 1 will now take up the examination of the more detailed items in the table. 

Order I. — Administration. Order i of class A comprises three sub-orders, vis. : 


St dement So. /<S' 5 , showing the strength 
r f ctich item i m hided in sub-order i. 


I UU.urs 

I OHu c cst.ih'mhiiKut- 

I M.iu/.td.irs, 

I Po ic olt.cus 
I 

| Mewtn'et's potut* 

j Total 


ntr and 

1 


t.tu 


W H 


1 

• A-: i 


MV) 

mst. Biles, JU . . 

7,-r.o 


10.1S37"! 


(1) Service of the Imperial and Provincial 

Governments ... ... 16,127 persons. 

(2) Service of local and municipal bodies 616 „ 

(3) Village service ... ... 19,678 „ 

The constitution of sub-order 1 is shown in the 

margin. The figures require no explanation, except 
that it should be borne in mind, as already ^explained, 
that this class only refers to occupations which are! , 
inseparably connected with the main end of Government, 
vis., protection and defence, and does not include 
persons engaged in public instruction, medical practice, 
engineering, &c., who, even when they draw their pay from the State, have been 
shown with their families under the special heads which have been provided for them, 
irrespective of the source from which their income is drawn. 

The same point should be borne in mind in connection with the next sub-order, 
which contains only those employe* of local and municipal bodies who are actually ‘ 
engaged in administration. Road overseers, vaccinators, schoolmasters, &c., have all * 
been shown elsewhere, under the special heads provided for these occupations. * / 

Sub-order 3 (village service) contains two items, (a) village headmen and (6) 
rural police. The former item contains 216 persons, who are nearly all of them member! 
ot the families of gaonburas in the Brahmaputra Valley. As the gaonbura is ahs 
unpaid village servant, these persons, strictly speaking, should not be shown here, but ■ 

11 see,,u ‘ d b,;ttL ' r to ( ' nUT tlu ' ni in this place rather than to relegate them to the 
category of ‘ Unspecified and insufficiently described ’ in class G * It may, I 

think, be assumed that the true means of subsistence of all the persons shiwn 
here is agriculture, f • 1 

The next" item includes the families of the rural police force, and is contribute#, 
to by only four dtstnets, Caehar (,,,67), Sylhct (16,988), Goalpara (1,436), and ttf 
(.am Hills (7.). 1 here arc no village chaukidnrs in the other districts of the province * 

395 . Order II comprises the persons belonging to the regiments and military police ' 

Orderli-Defence. battahons stationed in the province. 41*9 persons have 

- , . v , , r bcTn shmvn :is officers or f bcir dependents, 8,534 under the 

ncad Non-commissioned .officers and privates, " 223 as followers, and 51 as clerical 
establishments. The total strength of the sub-order is 9,227. 5 

396 . The total number of persons returned as connected tvith foreign and feuda^T 

Order 1 1 1. —Foreign and feudatory en 1Ce i s on ly 4 ^ 9 * Of these, 364 were members of th& 

“** " f <*>!>■ and their mantris and pKrtij": 

Maharajas of „i„Tippcrah;nd Ml!;«r aindCr “ *“ «*»<• f 

-'XZ.TSZZZZ*"’ ~ •«* -ASSgfe 

♦ Mv orders « ere that only tl 10w gaottln.rn, who acre not shown "-if; 

wa. ot ur looked, anti lal* XVII, Part C, .hovts that mam- ... " ocai P at '°" "hwld be intern! here. bntlna 

pursuit. The mistake wasjnot discovered In -• *0 cla^ic^to c^tTt n ,Vu« tab^ ndtr ,hlS 
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CLASS B.— PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE. 


• 397 total number of persons returned as engaged in connection with live stock Occupations. 

Order IV.-Live stock. is I 5 » 5 2 5 - of these, 15,184 are included in sub-order ‘8— 

• stock breeding and dealing,’ which, again, is divided into 

three groups : 


(er) Horses and horned cattle (11,829). 
(/>) Other draught, &c., animals (1,616). 
(r) Small stock (1,739). 


The main items in group (tt) are cattle owners and dealers (3,031) and herdsmen 
(7»956). The former includes, amongst others, persons who own cattle and let them 
out for ploughing, in return for which they receive a certain quantity of paddy. This 
method of gaining a livelihood is most common in the Garo Hills, Goalpara, and Kamrup. 
Herdsmen are most numerous in proportion to the total population in Goalpara, Kamrup, 
and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The age table shows that nearly half the persons 
returned as herdsmen are between the ages of 5 and 15 ; most of them are doubtless the 
children of cultivators, who are employed by their parents in looking after their cattle 
while grazing. The ‘total number of paid herdsmen is probably very small. 

Thd persons in group (/;) are all of them elephant catchers and dealers, and out of 

the total number so returned, no less than 955 are found in one district, the Garo Hills, 

where two khedda parties were operating at the time when the census was taken. In 

group (c) are included sheep and goat dealers, goatherds, and pig-breeders and dealers. 

The latter item is by far the most numerous, and accounts for 1,232 out of the total 
• * 
strength of the class. The occupation is found chiefly in one district, the Khasi and 

Jaintia Hills, where 1,016 persons have been thus returned, and of this number all but 

one are females. In every census circle in this district several women were shown as 

rearing pigs and selling country spirits, whilst their husbands were entered as following 

various agricultural pursuits. 

398. We now come to the largest and most important order in the whole of the scheme, 

O*. V. — Agricultural a * ri ° ,,, " rc - * hich MP>i" » divided into (our sub- 

” tand ' , orders, the proportional strength of each of which is shown in 

the statement in the margin. By far the most nume- 
rous sub-order is that of persons having an interest in 
land, of landholders and tenants, who either 

cultivate themselves or sublet toothers. The total 
number of persons in this sub-order is 3,637,617, or 
86 per cent, of the total number of persons in the 
sub-order, and nearly 67 per cent, of the entire 
population of the province. The strength of the 
various items included in the sub-order is noted in 
statement No. 187. More than two-thirds of the 

total number of persons thus connected with the land 

J^&tased as land-occupants, that is to say, are the actual proprietors of the soil, 

202 


Statement Nu. 186, showing the propur. 
tional strength of each of the sub-orders 
in order 1 V — 'Agriculture.' 




Propo r • 

SUB.ORUKR.* 

Actual , 
strength. 

tiou to 
total of 
order. 

Intercut In land 

Agricultural labourers 

Grower* 61 ("Tea .. 

■ p * C 1 tl] tirnwc 1 8 of other 

3.037,617 

31.497 

449,143 

86*36 

0*84 

IO 67 

product*., (.special product*, 

, Agricultural training and 

81,046 

1*91 

:< iopervlBion 

8,849 

O'lt 

, Total 

4.212,207 

100 
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Occupations, or hold it on leases direct from Government. The number of tenants is extremely 

small in most districts. No less than 7 ® 9»^75 
total number were ccnsused in the permanently-settled* 
district of Sylhet, and 60,824 in Goalpara, the greater 
part of which is also permanently settled. Else- 
where, tenants arconly numerous in Kamrup ( 77 >^® 3 )> 
where a great deal of land is held on lakhiraj , 
nisj-khirnj , and other special tenures ; in Cachar 
Plains (43,169), where the tenancy is in many cases 
only nominal, and in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
(44,285), where many persons were returned as culti- 
vating the land of their chiefs. Most of the latter 
were probably in reality land-occupants rather than tenants, but they were described as 
such by the enumerators, and they therefore appear as tenants in the table. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether, as a class, they pay rent or can be ousted from the land 
they occupy. The total number of tenants in the other districts of the province is only 
31,024. 1 his number includes persons who cultivate land on condition of dividing the 

produce (/.<’., cultivators on ddhya terms), mortgagees in possession, and also the tenants 
of the holders of special grants. The explanation of the very smalNnumber of tenants in 
these districts lies, of course, in the fact that Government is the almost universal landlord, 
and leases ihe land direct to the cultivators. 

Out of the 66,02 6 land-occupants, who do not cultivate themselves, 43,799 are found 
in Sylhet, 6,677 Goalpara, and 8,108 in Kamrup. Non-cultivating tenants are numerous 
only in Sylhet, where 4,463 were enumerated out of 5,340, the total number. I may 
note that the return shows an excess of females amongst both land-occupants and 
tenants who sublet their land, and this shows that the true landlord class is even smaller 
than would appear from the figures, which it is thus evident are swollen by the inclusion 
of widows and other females, who sublet their lands, not from choice, but because they 
have no male relatives to cultivate on their behalf. 


Statement No . i8y y showing the strength of 
each itefn in sub-order 10 . 


1 riM. 

Actual 

strength. 

l*e-i vintage 
to total 
strength of 
null order. 

Landholders, not tul- : 



tlvating .. I 

00,(120 

r«3 

Landholders, cultivating .. | 

| 

VOt.OOl 

57 6i 

Total .. .. ] 

I 1 

2.101.080 

69 43 

1 • 

j Tenants, not cultivating 

J..J40 

015 

| n cultivating 

1,0*1, ',20 

28-61 

i Total 

1,040,860 

28*78 

| Cultivators, unspecified .. 

420,068 

11 79 

j Total .. .J 

3.637J017 

100 


399. Agricultural labourers number only 35,497, or 84 per cent, of the total agricul* 

Agricultural labourers. tural P°P ulation - They are divided into farm servants, or 
permanent employes and field labourers or temporary hands. 
Males predominate among the former, and females among the latter, the* reason- being 
that women, although seldom employed permanently, arc hired in large numbers at the 
time of transplanting the paddy seedlings, and again when the crop is being reaped. 

400. We now come to the tea industry, which is the means of support of 449,248 

persons, or over 10 per cent, of the total agricultural com- 
munity, and over 8 per cent of the entire population of the 
province. Ihe different classes of persons employed are 
noted in the margin. The total number here shown does 
not quite agree with the number of persons shown in pro-’ 
vincial tabic VII as living on tea gardens (454,829) because^' 
the latter number includes servants, cultivators, and other > 
persons not engaged in the tea industry, but residing wife^ 
garden limits. On the other hand, local labourers workin 
on gardens often live in villages outside the 


The tea industry. 

Statement No, M\9, showing the 
strength of the different occupa- 
tions connected with the cultiva- 
tion if tea. 


Occupation. j 

Strength. 

Garden managers m*»l assistants, 


I- ng mem and mechanics 

51a 

Clerical establishments 

6,067 

Coolies and coolie headmen 

441,166 

Total .. 

440.248 
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401 . Amongst the growers of other special products, it is only necessary to notice Occupations. 

_ , . . , the cultivators of the betel-vine (which is a special industry 

Other special products. 1 

* # only in Sylhet, where 9,217 out of 9,540 have been 

returned)* and the cotton growers, who number 68,938, of whom 68,688 were returned 
in the Garo'Hills district. The latter of course almost invariably cultivate rice and 
other crops as well as cotton. 

402 . The only persons entered under the sub-order for agricultural training and 

. . . . supervision are the clerical and other establishments of land- 

Agncultural training and super- r 

vision. holders, The total strength of the sub-order is 8,849, ar >d 

of this number, 7,127 were ccnsused in Sylhet and 1,443 ' n Goal para, the two 
permanently -settled districts. Only 279 were enumerated in the other districts of the 
province. 


Order VI. — Personal and house- 
hold services. 


Statement No. iSy, showing the strength 
0/ each suborder in order VI. 


CLASS C.— PERSONAL SERVICES. 

403. Personal services have been classified under three sub-orders as noted in the 

margin. Nearly all the persons shown in this class are 
maintained by personal domestic services and only 
a very small number by non-domestic services and 
sanitation. The most numerous item in the group is 
that headed in-door servants (31,758), under which 
are included all the general household servants of the 
native population, f as well as bearers and other 
servants of Europeans whostf precise occupations 
were not sufficiently well defined to enable them to 
be classified under other heads. Next come the 
barbers, who number 22,577, and who are most 
numerous in the Sylhet district, which contains 18,576 out of the total number. In the 
Brahmaputra Valley proper and in the hill districts, there is no recognised barber class, 
' and the few who are returned as practising this occupation arc nearly all foreigners. 
Washermen come next with 16,835, ar >d these again are mostly found in Sylhet, 
"where 14,731 out of the total number were censused. Like the barber, the professional 
washerman is rarely found in the hill districts or in the Brahmaputra Valley proper. 
Only 2,2 1 3 persons have been returned as belonging to the groom and stable-boy class. 
The true number is doubtless somewhat greater, and the explanation of the small number 
• returned lies in the fact that in tea gardens many of the grooms arc agreement coolies, 
and have often been returned as such instead of under their special occupation. The 
same explanation accounts also for the small number of persons shown under the head 
' ‘ Watercarriers. ’ 


Sub-order. 

Total 

strength. 

Percentage 
to total of 
order. 

Personal and domestic ser- 

80,11ft 

067 7 

vices. 


Non-domestic establishment 

m 

070 

Sanitation 


253 

Total 

88.080 

> 

100 


-jv ; The number of persons in the other two sub-orders is very small and requires no 
; tfpmmpnt. 


* Syj^et It the only district in which the Uarui easfc (of which this is the traditional occupation) is at all numerous 

t flSltr stvtr or TOjr smi 
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Occupations. CLASS D. -’PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OP MATERIAL 

SUBSTANCES. # 

404 The next class comprises all persons who make and sell things. It is divided 

into eleven orders according to the kind of articles 
dealt with, food and drink; light, firing, and 

forage ; buildings ; vehicles and vessels ; supplementary 
requirements ; textile fabrics and dress ; metals ; glass, 
and pottery ; wood and canes ; drugs, dyes, & c., and 
leather. The absolute and proportional strength of 
each of these orders is shown in statement No. 190. 
13y far the largest order is that of persons who prepare 
and sell food and drink, in which are contained 54*32 
per cent, of the total number of persons in the class. 
Next come persons who make and sell textile* fabrics 
and dress, with 11*73 per cent., light, firing, and 
forage with 9* 79 per cent., and persons who work 
i” wood and cane with 8*20 per cent. 

The older comprising persons whose occupations are connected with the preparation 

Order vn.-Food and drink. and supply of food and drink is again subdivided 

into three sub-orders, — animal food ; vegetable food ; 
and drinks, condiments, and narcotics. Of these, by far the largest is the one in which 

are included persons who prepare and supply animal 
food. This sub-order again, is entirely dependent 
for its great strength on the fishing industry. Out of 
297,044 persons in the sub-order, 201,174 are 
returned as ‘ fishermen and fish curers’ and 
79 5^3 as ' fish dealers.' I am not sure that the 
distinction between fishermen and fish dealers is 
of very much use, as many persons who catch fish 
also sell them, and vice versd. Taking th^ two 
items together, the fishing industry supports 280,757 
than 94 per cent, of the total of the sub-order. 


Statement Xo . iqo. 

sh owing 

the abso - 

lute and proportional strength of 

each order in class I). 


Oki-kk J 

Absolute ^ 
strength | 

lVrient.ipe 
to total ot 
e lass. 

1’oml and drmk 

! 

5: H 

Light, tiring, .tod ti rage* .. 


079 

lluildiii's 

1 4,01 8 

211 

Vclmlcs ,m.| vessels 

IP.'/M 1 

1 50 

S u p pi e 1 nu 1 t.it v require- 
ment*. 

r .2 54 

°7 f > ! 

1 1 \t ilc Libra s and dress . . 

•Si,KS| 

.«•/] | 

Met.tls and preiious 

• tunes 

41,2^ 

5 ■/> ’ 

< ilass, pollen, &e. 

1 I'NOUj 4 14 . 

Wooil, taut, Re 

S'i.son 

1 

S 20 

ll'iirs, d\es, Jtr. 

V9< 

i 0 v? 

1 c. thcr 

i 


Total 

092 312 j 100 ! 


Statement Xo. I Q r, slunvi ig the absolute 
and proportional strength of each sub - 


Order in order VII . 

— Food and drink % 

Si n-iiu'u k. 

Absolute ‘yruntage 
strength ,f> < ,f 

1 order 

Animal food 

2 V/.C -44 ;S 98 

1 Vegetable iood .. 

38,093 ion 

| Drink, condiments, ami 

j 


Total 


1 370.102 100 


Animal food. 


persons, or in on 

... * ’ * »J\- UMIJ 

" 7 “7*7 a "- V "»■ »' >W ".ilkmen, «■» number , 5 ,„ S 6 pars™ 


The only 


ndcr this head are included, amongst others, those persons who hire buffaloes and cows 
for milking purposes during the cold weather, when not wanted by their owners They 
take large herds ,0 marshy plages, where the pasture is good, and' stay there during the 
< "fd weather months. They sell milk and curds on a large scale, and also prepare ghee. 
\m fen persons are shown in the table as ghee preparers and sellers, because this 
occupation ,s seldom carried on separately in this province; the persons who make ghee, 
are usually al«n milkmen, and have as a rule been returned as such at the census. 

°ui of 38,023 persons subsisting by the preparation and supply of vegetable 

vegetable food. ^°°^’ *35 are S ra ' n dealers, 3,914 are grain parcherfc 

and sellers, 3,814 confectioners and sweetmeat 


and 2,399 vegetable sellers 
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The total number of persons in the third sub-order is 41,035, and of these, 27,666 arc Occupations. 
_ , • , . returned as vendors of betel-leaf and areca-nut. Tobacco 

Drink, condiments, and narcotics. 

• dealers number 2,475, salt sellers 2,434, opium vendors 

3 , 375 , grocers 1,876, and country spirit distillers, &c., 1,439. 

% 

I should explain that it would be unsafe to place absolute reliance on the figures 
under these detailed heads. Very few of them form the exclusive article of salt* of the 
persons returned against them ; they are merely the articles which the enumerators 
happened to mention. An opium vendor, for example, is seldom exclusively devoted 
to the sale of that article. He nearly always sells other articles, such as salt, oil, and grain, 
and merely buys the right to sell opium in order to give his shop an additional attrac- 
tion over the rival dealers in the neighbourhood. Out of 1,439 country spirit, distillers, * 
no less than 405 are found in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, where our excise system is 
not in force. The number of dealers in foreign wines, &c., is unduly low, because 
most of the persons engaged in this trade deal also in other articles, and have been 
classified according to the latter. 

The next order deals with the occupations relating to light, firing, and forage. 

Order VIII.— Light, firing, and Its total strength is 67,842 persons, of whom 56,846 art* 
forage. found in the sub-order 4 Lighting, * and the remainder under 

* Fuel and forage.’ The large number of persons in the former sub-order is mainly due 
to tlie fact that oil-pressers (27,209) are shown here, and also persons who deal in sail and 
oil (29,475). The latter only appear in this place for convenience of classification. 

Nun tel is the recognised native way of describing the commodities dealt in by the general 
village shopkeeper, who, however, deals in many articles besides salt and oil. Rice, dal, 
condiments, and sometimes even piecegoods, are sold by these tradesmen, who are known 
in the Surma Valley as mud is, but who almost invariably answer the question as to what 
they deal in with the words * salt and oil.’ Sometimes, owing to other articles having 
been mentioned, some of these mudis may have been entered under other heads, such as 
grain-dealers, confectioners, &c., but the great majority have been classified here. 

The second sub-order, 4 Fuel and forage, 1 contains only two important items: fire- 
wood and grass-gatherers number 7,686, and charcoal-burners and dealers 2,637. The 
latter industry was more important before the introduction of machinery on tea gardens, 
when charcoal was a necessity for drying the tea leaf, but now that machinery is almost 
Invariably used, the demand for this article has fallen off considerably. 

•In order 4 IX, Buildings,’ 14,618 persons are shown, of whom 7,870 are classed 

in the sub-order ‘ Building materials’ and 6,748 in the sub- 
order ‘ Artificers in building.’ The first mentioned sub-order 
- contains 4,617 persons under the head ‘lame, ehunam, and shell burners and sellers, ’ 
which includes persons who prepare lime for chewing with betel-leaf and areca-nut, and 
also those engaged in burning the limestone obtained from the quarries on the south 
face of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The same sub-order includes also 2,819 persons 
returned as thatchcrs and thatch dealers, of whom 1,657 werc censused in one district, 

Sylhet. 

In the second sub-order 4 Artificers in building ’ the most numerous item is that of 
4 Workers on kacha houses, ’ under which 4,219 persons have been returned. Next to 
these may be mentioned 2,153 masons. The number of persons shown under other 
detailed heads is inconsiderable. 

Order 4 X, Vehicles and vessels’ contains 10,994 persons, of whom 555 are in 

sub-order 4 24, Railway plant, ’ 440 in sub-order 4 25 f 
Carts, carriages, &c., ’ and 9,999 in sub-order ‘26, Ships 
’ind boats. 1 The persons employed on railway plant are found chiefly in two districts, 


Order IX.— Buildings. 


Ofder X —Vehicles And vessels. 


♦ Thii head Include* doubtful entrica, such as . wh,ch alR0 ** *PP l,<d 10 a or other exutc *hop. 
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Order XI— Supplementary requirements. 

Statement No. r<j2, showing the absolute and 
proportional strength of each sub-order 
in order XI. 


Occupations. Lakhimpur and Sibsagar, though a few were also returned in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
where they were doubtless employed on the Cherra-Companyganj line. Suborder 26 
contains two heads — one for boat-builders and the other for canoe-diggers, the former 
referring to persons who construct boats of the Bengal type from planks, and the latter to 
those who make dug-outs by hollowing out a single tree. I am not satisfied that the 
distinction is of much value. The same vernacular terms are often used for both industries 
indiscriminately, and the best method of gauging the number of persons employed on 
each is to assume that all the persons making boats in the hill districts and the Brahma- 
putra Valley proper are canoe-diggers, and that those in the Surma Valley and Goalpara 
are boat-builders. 

Order ‘XI, Supplementary requirements’ accounts for 5,234 persons. Their 

distribution over the different sub-orders is noted 
in the statement in the margin. The only sub-order 
which is at all numerous is that referring to persons 
who make and sell necklaces, beads, &c. .Under 
this head come 1,544 idol makers, of whom 1,468 
were enumerated in Sylhet, 659 lac bangle makers 
and sellers, all of whom are inhabitants of Sylhet, 
and 357 bead-makers and sellers, of whom 133 were 
censused in Sylhet, no in GSalpara, and 69 in 
Kamrup. The 94 sacred thread makers all hail 
from the Surma Valley. In the Brahmaputra Valley 
the sacred thread of the castes entitled to wear it is 
almost always made by the females of the family 
from cotton grown for the purpose in the home- 
stead, and in no case does the preparation of such 
thread form a distinctive occupation. The wood- 
carvcrs in sub-order 30 are all natives of Sylhet : 3 
ivory carvers were returned in Kamrup, and 1 in 
Sibsagar. Under the head ‘ Hukka stem makers 
and sellers’ in the sub-order ‘Toys, curiosities, &c.’ I have included persons who 'make 
and sell the bowl of the hukka from cocoanut shells; and the item ‘ Tabut and Tazia 
makers ’ in the same sub-order similarly includes a few persons who make masks of 
paper stretched on bamboo frames for the village theatricals, which are commonly 
known as b/iAonas. »• * 

Order 'XII, Textile fabrics and dress’ numbers 81,181 persons. It is divided into 

five sub-orders, as shown in statement No. 193. The, 
sub-order exhibiting persons who make and sell woollen 
articles only contains 289 persons, of whom 1 76, shown 
as blanket weavers and sellers in Kamrup, are probably 
all Bhutiiis, who bring down roughly woven blankets 
from the hills. Of the 1 ,693 persons shown as subsisting 
by occupations connected with silk, 1,094 are rearers, 
of the silkworm and cocoon gatherers, and of these, 7 1 5 
are found in Sibsagar, 307 in Nowgong and only 73 in- 
other districts. Of 486 silk carders and spinners, 454* 
are inhabitants of the Sibsagar district. These figures- 
by no means represent the total number of persons who! 
are partly dependent for their livelihood on Q£cupatioip^> 


Svn-oRnE*. 

Absolute 

strength. 

Percentage 
to total of 
order. 

Paper, & c. 

>7 

033 

Book* and prints .. 

450 

8 -fto 

Watcher and clocks 

*7 

O ' ;j 

Carvings and engravings 

15 ° 

287 

Toys, curiosities &.c. 

261 

4'99 

Music and musical instruments 

309 

3 VO 

Necklaces, beads, &c. 

3,896 

5533 

Furniture 

9 

304 

Harness 

9 

0‘I7 

Tools and machinery 

70.1 

I3’43 

Arms and ammunition .. 

353 

674 

Total 

6,234 

100 


Order XII. —' Textile fabrics and dress. 

Statement No . 193, showing the absolute 
and proportional strength of the sub- 
orders in order XII. 


SUB»0*DEIt. 

Absolute 

strength. 

Percentage 
to total of 
order. 

Wool and fur . . 

289 

0*36 

Silk 

1,60 3 

3'09 

Cotton .. 

53,544 

| 647 a 

Jute, flax, 8 tc. 

7,86s 

1 968 

Dress „ 

18,793 

*3 f »S 

Total 

8li 81 

100 


belonging to this sub-order; they only show those whose main occupation has been retursiel 
under this head. The number of persons who add to their other mean? of " 
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Order 

fttones. 


XIII. — Metals and precious 


Statement No. iQ 4 f showing the strength 
of each sub-order in order XIII. 


by rearing silkworms, &c„ is very considerable. The sub-order devoted to cotton Occmtlm. 
industries comprises, amongst others, 5, 198 raw cotton dealers, 1 3,386 cotton spinners and 
yarn beaters, and 33,643 cotton weavers and sellers. Of the total number of cotton 
dealers, 3 pfo are returned in the Garo Hills. Cotton spinners are most numerous in 
Sylhet, where 9 , 556 were censused. Cotton weavers are returned in every district but 
chiefly m Sylhet (19, 93 °), Kamrup (6,413), and Darrang (2,559). Both thelast mentioned 
occupations are practised almost exclusively by females, and especially by widows * 

Jute is extensively grown in Sylhet andGoalpara, but most of it is exported, and its 
manufacture into rope, gunny, &c., is not very largely carried on in Assam. The total 
strength of the jute industries is 7,863, but of this number 6,123 persons come under the 
head ‘ Fancy work dealers ’, under which are included persons who sell all sorts of fancy 
work, including beads, looking glasses, and other things not made of jute, flax or coir f 
The net makers and sellers (524) shown in this sub-order are chiefly makers and 
sellers of fishing nets ; the sacking, &c., makers and sellers (295 in number) are 
mostly persons of the Kapiili caste, who sew gunny bags. 

The principal detailed heads in sub-order ‘42, Dress ’are tailors and darners, 7 195 
in number, and piece-goods dealers, of whom there are 1 1,093. The latter head includes 
many large traders, who deal in many other articles, e.g. t Marwari merchants, who sell also 
brass and bell-metal utensils, spices, grain, &c. 

Occupations connocted with metals and precious stones are shown in order XIII 

which is divided into four sub-orders as noted in the 
margin. In all, 41,258 persons have been classed 
in this order, of whom 18,851 are gold and silver 
workers and sellers ; 9,709 are brass, copper, &c., 
workers and sellers ; 264 persons derive their live- 
lihood from occupations connected with tin, and 12,434 
from iron, steel, &c. Gold and silver workers form a 
numerous class in nearly every district, and are propor- 
tionately most numerous in Kamrup (3,355), owing to 
jewelry making being a special industry at Barpcta. 

Elsewhere persons returned under this head are petty 
travelling goldsmiths, who make up into bangles, 

. , * , &c -* precious metals supplied by their customers, 

in whose houses they almost always work. 

The distribution of the persons shown in sub-order 44 over the different detailed 
heads is not altogether reliable. Most of the persons in this sub-order work in 
•brass, copper, and bell-metal indiscriminately, and the fact that many have been 
entered as working in brass or bell-metal only is probably due to the carelessness 
of the enumerators rather than to the fact that they work exclusively in these metals. 

0 ! the iron and steel workers and sellers, 11,787 are blacksmiths. They make 
all sorts of iron implements, &t\, but are as a rule very rough workers. A few of 
them are employed on railways and tea gardens and under the Public Works 
Department, but the majority are village blacksmiths. 

. The makers and sellers of glass, pottery, and stoneware are divided into 

Ordar XIV— Gi tW ° su * 3 ‘ or ^ ers » vts '< 8^ ass ar >d chinaware (170) and 

ttdatoMwar*. ' p ° earthen and stoneware (29,844). Of the latter, 29,56a 

, • . _ persons are earthen pot makers and sellers, an industry 

Which is found chiefly in Sylhet (11,213), Kamrup (6,741), Sibsagar (2,854), and 

uoalpara (2,755). The head * Grindstone makers and sellers ’ includes also persons who 
htifceancl sell stone cups, mortars, &c. 

^ ‘ Ut * wh. mtk. fcadwll lb. wU.k.iip,^ (be 

. lfco H w* *««wa la tb# vernacular m « Manlfatei » 

.if 


SuB'ORDKK. 

• 
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strength. 

Percentage 
to total 

strength of 
order. 

Gold, silver, &c. 

18.851 

45*69 

Ifeasa, copper, and bell-mctal. 

9,709 

23*53 

Tin, &c. 

afl 4 

0'64 

Iron and steel 

1 2.434 

.10.14 

Total 

41~258 

i6o~ 
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Occupations. Order XV is divided into two sub-orders, vis., timber and wood (32,175), and 

„ , cane work, matting, and leaves (24,625). fir the first 

mentioned sub-order, there is some confusion between 
two of the detailed heads, and many persons described by the enumerators as selling 
timber have been shown as timber dealers, although, strictly speaking, most of them 
are really nothing more than wood cutters. Taking the two items together, this 
occupation is most common in Sylhet (7,271), Goalpara (6,691), the Garo Hills 
(1,992), and Kainrup (1,008). Carpenters (14,103) are more evenly distributed 
over the different districts. The persons shown as coopers and box makers (249) 
are mostly persons engaged in making boxes for packing tea. 

The main detailed occupations in the other sub-orders are mat makers and sellers 
(18,039), basket, &c., weavers (4,862), and bamboo and cane splitters (1,410), No 
less than 16,371 out of the total number of mat makers are found in Sylhet alone, 
where they make the celebrated silul pat/ , which is prepared from the outer part 
of the stalk of an aqueous plant.* The great majority of the basket weavers are 
cdso found in Sylhet. Shallow basketsf for drying the tea leaf^ are woven in every 
district, but as this work is a supplementary occupation of persons whose main 
means of subsistence are derived from other sources, it does not appear to have 
been returned to any great extent at the census. The leaf-plate makers shown 
in this sub-order prepare their plates from plantain and not from sal leaves, as is 
usual in other parts of India. 

The total number of persons classified in order 'XVI, Drugs, gums, dyes, &c.,‘ is 

Order xvi.— Drugs, gums, dyes, on ^)’ 2 > 39 ®i °f whom 1,404 are found in the sub-order 
Slc -» 

‘ Gums, wax, and similar forest produce, ’ and 994 under 

Drugs, dyes, pigments, &c. lhe chief item in the first mentioned sub-order are rubber 

collectors and sellers, of whom there are 917. These are the men who tap rubber trees, 

or who bring down rubber from the hills beyond the Inner Line. They are Mostly 

residents of Dagpng and Lakhimpur, 484 having been enumerated in the forme*r and 330 

in the latter district. The collection and cil,. of i.,~ ,u„ • x . , 

uun dna sale lac is the main occupation of 379 

persons, most of whom are found in Goalpara, Kamrup, and Nowgong. 

The 70 persons returned under the head ‘Chemists and druggists ’ in the next 
sub-order are all either vendors of quack medicines, or of the country drugs used by 
indigenous medical practitioners, kabirajes, baids, &c. The persons shown as magenta 
sellers are the vendors of the root of the majdti tree, from which a red dye is extracted. 
Amongst the 833 perfume preparers and sellers’ may be mentioned the sellers of ag& 
wood, which is collected in the southern part of the Sylhet district, and sold in the fosm 
of chips, from which a kind of attar is said to be extracted. 

In order XVII, 5,871 persons have been enumerated. Of these, 4,112 are tanng$r;ii 
Order xvii.— Leather, home, anc * ^idc se ^ ers » and 1,730 are boot, shoe, and 

makers and sellers. Out of the total dumber of tanrtc f# >v> ': 
and curriers, no less than 2,955 were enumerated in the Sylhet district. ■ 


* Known In the vernacular at rnuria. 


t Called tsianUt 
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• CLASS E.— COMMERCE, TRANSPORT, STORAGE. 


Order XVIII. — Commerce. 

Statement No. IQS, showing the absolute and propor- 
tional strength of each sub-order in order XV III. 


Si'R-ORl>KR. 

Absolute 

strength. 

Percentage to 
total of order. 

Money, &e., dealers 

10,007 

43*38 

General merchandise .. 

4,096 

9* 16 

Dealing unspecified .. .. 1 

38,405 

6 V08 

| 

Middlemen, &c. 

*, 40.1 

S'l8 

Total 

44.711 | 

100 


405. The first order to be mentioned in this class is order * XVIII, Commerce, ’ Occupations. 

under which 44,7 1 1 persons are included. The 
order is sub-divided into four sub-orders, the 
absolute and proportional strength of each 
of which is shown in the marginal state- 
ment. Professional money lenders are very 
rare in Assam. The ryots, as a rule, 
are in very comfortable circumstances and 
seldom borrow money except when they 
have to sustain some unusual expenditure 
such as a marriage ceremony, &e. When 
this is the case, they usually borrow from a 
well-to-do fellow villager, and very seldom resort to professional money lenders. This 
statement is corroborated by the return showing the number of persons who combine 

other occupations with agriculture, from which 
it appears that out of 9,801 persons returned 
under this head, 6,705 are also agricul- 
turists. There is besides an excess of 
women amongst persons returned as money 
lenders, which tends to show that the occu- 
pation is often entered against widows, who 
subsist on the interest of small loans lent 
out of the savings left them by their deceased husbands. Out of the total number of 
money lenders, 7,902 are found in the Surma Valley, 1,793 in the Brahmaputra Valley, 
dnd 106 in the hill districts. In the Brahmaputra Valley, 1,211 are found in Kamrup 
alone, and only 582 in the five other districts of the valley. 


Statement No. iq6 , giving details of money lenders. 


MDNEY LINDERS. 

Surma 

Valley. 

Brahma- 

putra 

Valley. 

HllldlR- 

triets. 

Total. 

Number combined ^ith 
agriculture 

Others .. 

5.913 

I,g8g 

7 gj 

1,001 

106 

6,705 

3.096 

Total-- 

" 7,002 

1,703 

106 

aiof 


It is the practice of Marwari traders on the Nowgong chapori and elsewhere 
to give advances to ryots at the time when their revenue falls due, on condition 
that they cultivate mustard, and supply it at a certain rate, c.g., a maund for 
every rupee lent. The total number of money lenders returned in Nowgong 
being only 713, it seems probable that these Marwaris have been shown under 
some other branch of their many-sided forms of trade. 

• 

I have included under the head ‘ money lenders ’ persons who were returned as 
paddy lenders, who are said to lend paddy at seasons of the year when it is scarce, 
on condition* of receiving back a larger quantity after the harvest has been gathered. 
The Sylhet tzarddar, or money lender on landed security, has also been classified 
under this head. 

The other heads in this order require very little explanation. But I may 
* hote that I have shown under the gertferal head (shopkeeper’s clerks), &c. (3,786), 
only those clerks whose master’s occupation was altogether unspecified, or whose 
occupation required no special knowledge. 

Amongst the pedlars and hawkers (3,106) may be mentioned the persons who 

gravel about fjylhet in boats and sell all sorts of mudi's stores, — grain, salt, oil, &c., the 

pjidlengis, or petty pedlars of the Brahmaputra Valley, and the people who travel from 
to market, selling looking glasses • and other small articles of the sort. Some 
fiOftuli traders have also been classified under this head. 


2P2 
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Occupations. The persons engaged on transport and storage arc divided into five sub-orders 

9 

the strength of each of which is noted in Statement' 
No. 197. There are only 815 persons engaged 

on railways,* most of whom are found in *the Lakhim- 
pur district. 

In sub-order ' 59, Road the most important 
items arc cart owners and drivers (4,158), palki 
owners and bearers (7,879, to which number Sylhet 
contributes 7,409 and Goalpara 323), and elephant 
owners, drivers, &c. (3,401). 

Sub-order ‘60, Water’ contains in all 20,028 
persons. To this number, owners of vessels, &c., and their clerical staff contribute 
2 > 37 ^> steamer officers, f mariners, firemen, &c., 1,606, boat and bargemen 15*81 7, and 
pilots 229. 

Under the sub-order ‘ Messages', the Post Office accounts for 3,088 persons and 
the Telegraph Department for 393. Under ‘ Storage and weighing ’ 3,532 persqns are 
shown, of whom 2,51 1 are porters and 591 are weighmen. These occupations require 
no comment. 


Order XIX.— -T r&nsport &nd storage. 

Statement No. tgy, showing the absolute 
and proportional strength of the 
suborders in order XIX. 


ScD'ORDRR. 

Absolute 

strength. 

Percentage 
to total of 
erder. 

Railway 

S *5 

1-87 

Road a , 

15, Bad 


Water 

20,028 

43*5 

Messages 

3,481 

T 97 

Storage and 

weighing 

. 1,513 

8’o8 

Total 

43,682 

Ioo : 


CLASS F. — PROFESSIONS. 

406. The first order in class F comprises nine sub-orders, the strength of each 

Order xx.— Learned and artistic professions. of which is shown in the margin. The first 

Statement No. 1 q 8 , showing the actual and propor- and most numerous is that containing persons 
tional strength of each sub-order in order XX. i r tl i • i • ye .. , 

whose livelihood is derived from religious • 

offices. The most important item in this 
sub-order is No. 293, Priests, ministers, mis- 
sionaries, &c., who number in all 59,860, nodess 
than 41481 being found in Sylhet alonfe. The 
great majority of the persons shown under 
this head are Hindu Goseins, priests, &c., but the 
item includes also Musalman Maulvis, Christian 
missionaries, and Buddhist PJioongyis ; it 
includes also a few of the diviners or sooth- 
sayers, who take the place of priests amongst 
the aboriginal tribes, but as the priestly office seldom forms the principal occupation of any 
one amongst these tribes, the number so returned is comparatively small. Catechists,. 
&c, number 1,2 1 3, and exorcists and hail-averters, 49. The latter include not only the 

‘ ° f ,M • > ' r,0n ' ' n8aBed " makl "« - re " aifi "e «—* Plant, who have been .howo ,o cl*. D, ...b^dcr >4 . 

t The -go*, for steojner officers, 4 c, tmbm. «,y ,* the worhiog Btaff ef itcamc „ ln para([raph , 

number (1,606), 1,151 are male* aged 15 and over. Allowing for deduction* owimr to non «nrki 

- — — — — . ... .« .1 «. 

wtlmttc oi , roo * h t U,e wo,kln * ,u(r m “*‘ «fy Wfrljr appntlmM* t* atf 

* * • i* ; ^ 

Th * occupation table cannot be u*cd to te*t my estimate of the constitution of the „ V* 

. , w, on of thc float,n « population centuMd In boat * bectuic the latter \vm\aM 

many person, who were neither boatmen *hown under this head nor traveller- th** 1. * 

^ havener*, that 1* to say, it included many fishermen who ***** 

their trade at the time, and who have been classified in the occupation tabic under clan D, order VI t, suborder iy t . ^ 


Sud»ord*r, 

Actual 

strength. 

Percentage 
to total of 
order. 

Religion 

60,649 

65*00 

Education aa 

7,5i8 

7*33 

Literature 

1,388 

l 35 

Law .. .. ?. 

3,8as 

3*73 

Medicine 

9,355 

9‘03 

Engineering and surveying .. 

3,091 

3*0? 

Other sciences ,, 

1,617 

1*58 

Pictorial art, &c. ,, ,, 


0*10 

Music, acting, and dancing 

9,090 

887 

Total 

102,638 

100 
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exorcists of the hill tribes, who have in only a few cases returned themselves as such, Occupations, 
'but also* Hindt^, who profess to be able to bring on or prevent rain by repeating 
certain mantras. Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, &c., contribute 4,548 
to the total 'of the sub-order. Amongst their number are a few inmates of Vaishnava 
sattras in Kamrup and Sibsagar, and also some Musalman fakirs ; but the bulk of 
the persons here shown are Hindu religious mendicants, most of whom are Baishnabs, 
and are found principally in Sylhet ( 3,189 ). The last detailed head in the sub-order 
(' Church, burial ground, &c., services,') includes the chaukiddrs of Christian cemeteries, 
the persons who preside at Hindu cremation ceremonies, and persons who recruit pilgrims 
for Mecca or for Jugganath. 

The sub-order devoted to educational pursuits requires no explanation. Almost the 
whole of the persons in this sub-order come under one head , ' Principals, teachers, &c.,’ who 
number, 'with their families, 7,247. The head includes teachers of all sorts and conditions, 
from the pandit of the primary pAths&la to the head master of the zila high school, the 
teaqher of Arabic in Musalman maktabs, and of Sanscrit Hindu tots. 

Only 1,388 persons are shown as supported by ‘ Literature, 1 and of this number, no 
less than 1,338 are public scribes and copyists, t.e., the village writers who draw up bonds 
for their illiterate neighbours, write letters for them, and perform other similar offices, for 
which a knowledge of the rudiments of reading and writing is required. Only 1 3 males over 
1 5 years of age are described as authors, journalists, and ballad makers, and only 7 as 
private secretaries and clerks. 

Amongst persons who derive their livelihood from the law are 1,263 barristers, 
advocates, and pleaders (nearly all of whom are of the pleader class) 1,121 law agents, 
mukhtears, &c., 732 articled clerks and lawyers’ clerks, 237 stamp vendors, and 471 
petition writers. The small number of the persons last mentioned is due to an 
ambiguity in their description in the schedules, which has resulted in some of them 
being classed under other heads, t.e., that of public scribes. 

The profession of medicine affords support to 9,255 persons, amongst whom are 
shown 100 practitioners by diploma, 5,848 native practitioners and others, and 2,121 
■hospital* assistants, &c. Here also, the ambiguity of the vernacular terms used has 
probably led to some misdescription, with the result that some few diplomaed practition- 
ers have been relegated to other categories. I have included under ‘ Practitioners 
"without diploma, several Musalmans who were returned as circumcisers by profession, 
while under ' Midwifery ’ come a few women who were described as ' navel string cutters ’ 
by the enumerators. 

Engineering and surveying furnish the means of subsistence to only 3,091 persons 
of whom 2,oi 8 are amins and munsarims of the cadastral survey party and mandals. 

Under ‘Other sciences, ’ the only detailed head of importance is that in which are 
shown astrologers, horoscope casters, and genealogists. The astrologers are of course 
Ganaks or Daibajnas, and so also are most of the horoscope casters, who are 
often also image-makers, &c. The genealogists are the Ghataks who arrange marriages, 
this occupatfcn is far less important than in Bengal, and mar^ match makers in Assam 
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Occupations, have but a very slight knowledge of the genealogy of their clients, a knowledge which in 
Bengal is held to be absolutely indispensable. Pictorial art is represented * by only ' 
105 persons, of whom 84 are shown as painters and 21 as photographers. Music, 
acting, and dancing, on the other hand appear as the occupation of 9,090 persons ; 
7, 759 of these are shown as players and 1,275 as actors, singers, and dancers. Under 
these heads are shown the native drummers, or D/iulis, and the Jatrawalas. Regular 
bands and stage players are practically unknown in this province. 

Under ‘ Sports and amusements’ only 1,300 persons are shown. Of these, 884 are 

‘ Shikaris ’ (including catchers of tortoises and crocodiles), 
80 are exhibitors of trained animals, 63 are story and ballad 
reciters, 99 are conjurers and fortune-tellers, and 154 are tumblers, acrobats, &c. The 
number of persons returned under other heads in this order is insignificant. 


Order XXI.— Sports and amuse- 
ments. 


Order XXIII —Indefinite. 

Statement No. igg % showing the strength of each 
sub-order in order XXIII. 


Sun-OKDKR. 

Absolute 

strength. 

Percentage j 
to total of 
order. j 

Unskilled labour 

106,380 

y6'8fi j 

Undefined.. 

3 , 4 ti 

3 ‘U j 

Total 

100,837 

100 j 


CLASS G.— INDEFINITE AND INDEPENDENT. 

407. Class G contains two orders, vis., order ‘XXIII, Indefinite’, and order 

‘XXIV, Independent of .work’. The, first 
mentioned is further sub-divided into two sub- 
orders as noted in the margin. Under ‘ unskilled 
labour’ the largest item is ‘general labour’ 
(69,048) under which head no less than 34,821 
persons have been shown in the Khasi Hills alone. 
Most of these are probably porters who carry loads 
between Cherrapunji and Theriaghat and elsewhere, 
but who will also undertake any other work for which sufficient remuneration is offered. * 
j 6,539 persons were enumerated under the same head in Sylhet, 3,751 in Cachar, and 
2,943 * n Goalpara. The number of general labourers in other districts is very small. 
The next item to be mentioned is that of rice pounders and buskers, who number 
23,943. This occupation is usually carried on by the women of the family, and- nearly 
three fourths of the total number of persons so returned are females. 

The second sub-order contains 1,146 thieves, gamblers, and prostitutes, 1,425 
persons whose occupations were not returned or were insufficiently described, and 880 
who were shown simply as 3 ependents. The first-mentioned detailed he^d is mainly 
composed of prostitutes. A few persons w'ere returned as thieves and released con- 
victs, and a few were also stated to be gamblers by profession, while in Sylhet one or two 
men were entered as professional bridegrooms. The raison cNtre of this means 
of subsistence is happily fast passing away, but the occupation may nevertheless ^ 
be described as a curious illustration of the influence of fiction in Hindu society. 
Amongst the better class of Hindus, descendants of the slaves of former times still 
remain in the family as hereditary servants, and such of them as are females are some- 
times treated as concubines by their masters, to whom they often bear children. As this/; 
state of things, if undisguised, would not be tolerated in their society, it is the |>ractig<E 
for the master of such females to pay some man of the class which I have desc 
as professional bridegjjpoms, to marry the girl. After the marriage* the brideg 
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retires with the woman once, and then leaves her. The fiction is that any child that Occupations. 
• may be ’born subsequently is the offspring of this de jure husband, and the real father 
thus escapes the social obloquy which he would otherwise incur. I am told that one 
of these pPofessional bridegrooms will marry in the course of his lifetime as many 
as fifty to a hundred girls. 

The last order contains persons who are independent of work, and these are further 


Order XXIV. — Independent of work. 


divided into two sub-orders, vis., ‘property and alms ’ (74,543), 
and ‘ supported at the public charge’ (3,405). Amongst 


the former mendicants largely predominate. They number in all 73,664, of whom 


30,984 are in Sylhet, 20,534 in Kamrup, and 8,260 in Goalpara. In the other districts 


of the province the number of beggars is comparatively small. 


The number of female beggars largely exceeds that of males — a result which 
’ is largely due to the number of the former being swollen by homeless widows. It must 
not, however, be supposed that all the persons shown here are beggars pure and 
simple. No less than 4,903 out of the total number are returned as combining mendi- 
cancy with some agricultural means of livelihood, while many others are simply landless 
labourers, who work for their fellow villagers, and are remunerated not by money wagcs ) 
but by food. The number of real beggars who live by mendicancy and nothing else 
is extremely small. 


2,038 persons are returned as pensioners, vis., 1,288 for civil and 750 for military 
services. Inmates of asylums, &c., number 137, under-trial prisoners 139, civil prisoners 
4, and convicts, &c., 1,087. 
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EXTRACTS FROM DISTRICT REPORTS. 


Cachar. — Extracts from the Report of Major II. St. P. Maxjvell. i.s.C., Cachar 
Deputy Commissioner of Cachar • 

The village lists from the census tables of 1 88 1 were copied out in the office, and made over Preparation of 
to the police, who were directed to proceed to the spot and correct the lists in accordance with the ' ,llbB ' llst, ‘ 
present state of. things. If a village was found to contain more than Go houses, they were 
directed. to have it divided into two or more blocks containing 60 houses each, and to make the 
boundaries of each such block, as far as possible, coincide! with a chaukidar’s beat, and note 
against, each the names of literate persons living therein. They were directed also to group 
these villages into circles, each containing about 500 houses, and to nominate a supervisor 
for each circle. * They were particularly warned to see that no village 

was left* out of the: lists, or part of the | same village included in more than one block. 

When the . lists thus prepared were received back in the office, they were carefully 
compared with the mauzadari papers of the revenue office, and the blocks and circle's recast 
in accordance with their respective geographical position in the: revenue survey maps of the 
district. In this stage of the work the charge superintendents were appointed to whom 
these corrected lists were sent to be checked once more on the spot. Before the formation 
of the^charges the police were the only agency employed in verifying and testing. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that since the last census a revenue survey was completed, 
and very good maps art! available. * The punjis of the hill tribes arc all 

recorded in the tahsil khanasamari lists. In compiling this list every year, it is the duty 
of the tahsil, officer to enquire into the present whereabouts of any person or family that 
has moved since the last list was made. Hence it is improbable that the hill people could 
establish a new village within our boundaries without being detected. The punjis that 
are situated within the limits of tea grants, and are not included in the khanasamari lists, were 
censused by the agency of the garden authorities along with the population of their estates. 

* * * 


It may be mentioned here that the chaukidar’s beat as existing in flic village was found too 
large and. irregular in most cases, which may be due to the indiscriminate manner in which they 
were originally formed. It would have been most convenient if each census block coincided with 
a chaukidar’s beat ; but in many instances the: latter had to be subdivided, and hence in some 
blocks the census officers got every assistance from the village chaukidar, whereas in others they 
were without his assistance, and it was with reluctance that a high caste enumerator carried his 
own light and pot of red ink with him on the night of the final census. 

As has been remarked above, the exc ellent maps available were a great help in preparing the 
village lists. The people themselves also appear to be very familiar with the boundaries of their 
villages, or rather mauza, which in this district means the village itself and the land attached to it. 

Our census officers were as follows : 

16 charge superintendents. | 73 supervisors. 

714 enumerators. 

I consider we were fortunate in the number and standing of census officers we succeeded 
in appointing. * There were only 5 charge superintendents in 1881, whereas this year 

we. had 16, exclusive of the subdivisions, cantonments, tea gardens, North Lushai Hills, &c., &c., 
which cannot properly be called charges. I found the pargana a very convenient basis in forming 
charges. 

, * * * 


Maps. 


CcnBui officer#. 


In the case of some charges wo were able to appoint a second 
superintendent. 




* 


person to assist the charge 
* 


* The charge superintendents were appointed on the 17th of September. Parwanas to 
supervisors and enumerators were issued mostly in Octobef and November. These subordinate 
Officers were mostly nominated by the police at the time of their testing. * Additional 

enumerators for boat population, &c., were appointed only towards the time of the final census as 
they had no preliminary enumeration to carry out. 

* * # 


The average size of our block was 497 houses. Perhaps our blocks were in some cases too si*«ofbioch 
large, but this was only because it was impossible for local reasons to group the houses otherwise. 

The prescribed number of 60 houses appears to me a ^satisfactory size of a block, and I sec no 
■ reason fot* suggesting an increase or decrease. I may mention that the chaukidar's beat 
.founded on the block of the last census was found to be too large in most cases. It had to bo 
tnbdivided. , 

* * Hi 
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Cachar. 

House number 
Ing. 


Instruction of 
enumerators. 


Preliminary 

record. 


Testing. 


Mistakes and 
dlilicultles. 


The house numbering was commenced on 5th October 1890, and completed about 15th 
November 1890. * * * 

The extent to which the numbering of houses was tested by the charge superintendents and 
supervisors cannot be reported in exact figures owing to the* fact that no Acact figures were 
received from. them. Subsequent results showed, however, that the numbering was highly accurate. 
Even isolated houses situated in out-of-the-way places and in jungles were found to have been 
properly numbered. In a few of the Europeans' bungalows in the station errors wire discovered 
in the numbering of houses in the servants’ quarters, but they were rectified. 

The instruction of enumerators was mainly carried out by the charge superintendents, who, 
as I have remarked above, were all officers under Government, and not likely to have much difficulty 
in mastering the rules. Each superintendent and supervisor was provided with the Code of Census 
Rule s. We also distributed about 1,000 loose schedules for instruction purposes. Our charges 
being numerous, they were consequently small. Our superintendents were able therefore to 
personally instruct ( very single enumerator and to personally test some of the entries in each book,, 
and generally to test a very large percentage of the entries for all their houses. Charge 
superintendents and supervisors near the station of Silchar could and did come frequently to 
the cutchery, and obtained information on points of doubt. For the purpose of instructing more 
distant charges, the Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Hennikcr, made tours to every part of the. district 
having given previous notice in each case to the charge superintendent to assemble his 
subordinate census officers. Instructions were given by means of loose schedules. 

The date prescribed for the commencement of tin* preliminary record was 15th January, but 
there were many enumerators who failed to start on the due date. 

* * * 

The preliminary record on gardens did not of course commence on the 15th January. The 
preliminary record was not absolutely complete all over the district, including gardens, until a few 
days before the final census, but the main bulk was over by the end of January. 

* * * 

I give below a table showing, as far as possible, the exact figures of tjie testing done # by the 
charge superintendents and supervisors : 


Statement of testing work done in the Sadr subdivision . 


Number of blocks usited by 

Number of houses * isitcd by 

Number of entries verified by 

Super* Nor*. 

Superintendent*. 

Super* i;»orj». 

Superintendents, 

Super* Isors, 

Superintendents. 

G62 

! 

to 

CO 

! 1 

i | 

20,293 

8,054 

87,016 

33,826 


I have said above that I do not set a very high value on the work of the supervisors, but I 
think the charge superintendents did very good work in this respect. As to the accuracy of the 
enumerators themselves, I believe that very few people, indeed, were absolutely omitted. I tested 
and the Assistant Commissioner tested, and we very randy found that a new name had to be 
inserted unless the person had newly come to the house. I indeed discovered one Naga village 
where the men concealed themselves from the enumerator, owing to the fear that their names were 
required to be entered in a list of coolies for the Lushai expedition. I personally explained to ‘the 
villagers the reason for a census, and the names were duly given in ; but this was exceptional The 
great difficulty was to make the ( numerators fill up the columns of the schedule correctly, and in 
some cases to make^hem fill them up at all. The old difficulty about columns 4 and 5 cropped up 
again and again. Changs wanted to be enumerated as Namasudras. They said Chang was only 
applied to them as a term of abuse ; and all the lower class Hindus tried to raise themselves in the 
social status. 

* * * 

Wherever I went, some pcdple, both Hindu and Musalman, seemed to have an idea that columns 
4 and 5 were to be a sort of permanent settlement of their social status. * * 

One Brahmin supervisor objected to setting his signature to books wherein low caste people 
had arrogated a higher title to themselves. 

* ' * * 

Column 1 1 (Occupation) caused a good deal of trouble. The rule is rather long, with the result 
that a lazy enumerator does not take the trouble to read it all through where in doubt what to enter« s 
* * * 

Few people could give correct information regarding the subdivision of castes. 

* * * 

The Kaisthas here do not distinguish themselves by class names ; but owing to the example 
given in the specimen schedule, all the Kaisthas called themseves either Uttar Ran or Daksnin 
Ran . * As no important information will be collected from what is 

obtainable in this column, as in most cases the information supplied is incorrect, it will be. 
advisable to give it up altogether in future. • In that case much discontent in the enumerated and 
discord between them and the enumerators, which was apparent, would be avoided. 

* * * ; 

Age in column 7 was also a difficulty. As the enumerated, in the majority qj cases, could not; 
supply any reliable information, the enumerators had to use their own discretion ; and iomptijlltJI ^ 
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the age was fixed by a reference' to the earthquake of 1869 and tlfc floods of 1883. The 
extremely old people referred to the assassination of the last Raja of Cachar. 

, Coluiprt 8, though quite plain, must have had some errors, specially in respect of widowers. 
The lazy enumerators did not take the trouble to ask the person who said he was married as to 
whether his wife was dead or alive. 

* * * 

As regards filling in column 10, ignorance in geography stood in the way. There was no 
difficulty regarding column 9. 

* * * 

By the Chief Commissioner's Circular No. 280-83G., dated the 14th January 1891, Government 
offices were dosed on 25th, 26th, an(l 27II1 except for urgent and important business. This set free 
a large number of clerks and others who could be, and were, list'd for census work on the 26th. 
A clerk and a peon were sent to each charge superintendent with instructions to help him in 
every way, more specially in the duty ot visiting as many blocks as possible to set' if the 
enumerators wvre actually at work. Three clerks with peons were detailed to enumerate travellers 
on the principal roads leading out of Silchar. This was in addition to such other arrangements 
as charge superintendents had made for travellers in their respective charges. 

I was at Sonai Bazar on the night of the 26th. The Assistant Commissioner was at Silchar. 
The Assistant Conservator was on census duty at Hailakandi subdivision. All charge superin- 
tendents were on their charges on that night. One clerk was sent with the patrolling boat that 
was to start from Silchar down stream. 

• * * * 

All the red ink entries were tested by the supervisors, and to a certain extent by the superin- 
tendents on the next morning. The enumerators in no case were found to neglect their duties. 

* * * 

# The superintendents took a good deal of care in the correct preparation of abstracts of blocks 
and circles under their charge, and the instructions given in paragrapn 5 of Circular No. 19, dated 
the 26th December 18^0, were stric tly adhe red to. 

The district totals were telegraphed to the Provincial Superintendent on the 13th March 1891. 

■* , * * 

The census of tea gardens in Cachar was important for the reason that Cachar has the biggest 
garden population of any district in the Province!. 

. * * * 

From one point of view, the number of tea gardens makes the census of the district easier and 
more likely to be accurate ; but, on the other hand, they involve great addit ional labour. Thus, taking 
our population at roughly three lakhs, about one-third of that, one lakh, consists of garden population. 
We were, therefore, saved the labour of appointing ce nsus officers for about a lakh of population ; 
{he managers and their clerks were the supervisors and enumerators ready to hand. Kacli manager 
accurately knows the boundaries of his estate and very nearly the exact population without 
counting. There is therefore much more certainty of accuracy in the enumeration. But, again, 
the work in connection w ith gardens is \ery great. We received from the Provincial Superin- 
tendent copies of the letter of appointment to managers and instructions on 1 8th November. They 
were despatched on 28th November 1890. Managers were informed that, wherever possible, an 
assistant commissioner or extra assistant commissioner would visit the garden and give assistance; 
but in this district, with its enormous number of gardens, it was impossible for the Assistant 
Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner to visit more than a very small proportion. There 
was no assistant commissioner at Hailakandi. There was no district superintendent of police. 
Mr. Pittar, Assistant Commissioner, deputed to Cachar during December for garden inspection, 
gave instructions about census at each garden he visited ; but at that time few if any gardens had 
received the forms, after receipt of which the principal work begins. There was some delay 
in supplying gardens with forms. Many managers seem to have awaited further instructions 
.before indenting for forms. Of those that indented, many did not state the number of houses, or 
they stated the number of houses aqd blocks, but did not state how many houses there were in 
each block — an important point, as the schedules wore bound up in books. Thus, if a garden 
has 200 houses, 3 books of 60 schedules and 1 of 24 should he sufficient ; but if the 200 houses 
are divided into blocks of, say, 25, 82, and 93, the calculation is totally upset, the books 
must be supplied differently. The work could be more conveniently undertaken if loose schedules 
instead of bound books were supplied. The loose sheets might afterwards be bound together 
in respect of every block formed in a garden. 

* * * 

* With a view to arrive at a correct calculation, well- instructed clerks from the office were sent 
* round all the gardens which delayed to report the number of houses and blocks. They were 
directed to assist the garden enumerators in numbering the houses and to explain the rules 
for filling in the schedules. These men were deputed again to the backward gardens after the 
preliminary record was completed, and they devoted their time in sifting the errors in the entries. 

* * • * % 

A list of all the mooring ghats in the district was prepared with the assistance of the charge 
superintendents. These were formed into separate blocks and included in their respective circles. 

1 In each important ghat where a large number of boats is moored for the night, a separate enumerator 
, devoted solely to this work was employed. Measures were adopted to enumerate moving boats 
c froh» Mynadhar to Natwanpur in the Barak river by patrolling boats. As part of the river lies 
between both Sylhet and Cachar, an arrangement was made with the Deputy Commissioner, 
Sylhet, under which the boats going down the stream from Badarpur, where the district ends. 


Cachar. 


Final rcn»u*. 


fcn«u« of tea 
garden*. 


Boat population. 
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were enumerated by the officers of Sylhet, and those coming up the stream from Natwanpur, where 
the district begins, were enumerated here. 

* * * 

The enumeration of the population in the forest tracts and reserves was entrusted to the 
Forest Department, which was in a position to know from the permit register the number of 
persons that could be found in particular localities in the forests on the night vf the census. 
Foresters and forest guards who can read and write were deputed with instructions to reach their 
destination on or before the 25th February. 

* * * 

Attitude of the Increase in the assessment of land revenue in the next settlement *was considered as a very 
people. reasonable motive, for the care that was devoted to the work. The labouring population made 

certain that impressment for the Lushai expedition was connected with the census. 

In the census of 1881 only sub-inspectors and head constables of police were generally 
appointed as charge superintendents ; but on the present occasion extra assistant commissioners, 
sub-deputy collectors, and tahsildars were engaged to carry on I he work, and the care and 
attention given to the work raised suspicions in the minds of the people. Extra Assistant 
Commissioner Babu Jagat Chandra Das, when explaining the motive of the census and assuring 
the people in his charge, was requested to assign the reason why stub a respectable officer as 
himself was deputed to such petty work unless Government intended to have the enquiry made 
carefully with the object of finding data for a future assessment. 

The suspicion nowhere' interfered, however, with the w'ork, which was carried on without 
the least obstruction on anybody’s part. Some people objected at first to give a reply as to 
whether their wives were dead or alive, and said that they did not understand the object of the 
query ; but when the matter was properly explained, they supplied the requisite information. 

The intelligent and the educated understood the object, and enlightened their neighbours 
to a certain extent, the result of which was that the wild reports which found credence in the 
census of 1881 were not circulated 011 the present occasion. 

The Ccmui Act. There w ere six prosecutions under section 10 of the Census Act, all of which had ultimately to 
be withdrawn ow ing to the fact that the explanation submitted by the delinquents proved satisfactory, 
* * * 

The provisions of the Act, as Far as this district is concerned, were sufficient. 

From the great care devoted to the preparation of the village lists and the constant scrutiny 
held on the spot in testing the preliminary work of the enumerators, there is (‘very reason to hope 
that the result of the* census was highly accurate. Everywhere the superintendents visited the 
houses lying within their charges, and some of them accompanied the enumerators and personally 
superintended the putting up of the numbers. * The excellent survey 

maps, copies of which w r ore furnished to the supervisors, were of great help in securing the 
correctness of the result. The demarcated mauza boundaries above all were of great service, ?.s 
they were easily recognised on the spot, and prevented errors in the inclusion or exclusion of a 
house in or from a particular block. 

* * * 

Supply of form*. The supply of forms was a difficulty. The original estimates framed on the figures given 
roughly by the police proved below the mark. Fresh indents had to be made a few days before the 
preliminary census began. 

Demands from the gardens which had delayed to report the* number of houses and blocks had 
to be met at the last moment. Even in the station of Silcliar the first indent was found inadequate 
when the actual numbering of houses was complete. 

* * * 

From the commencement to the finish the census operations in this district were under the 
personal supervision of Mr. F. C Iler.niker, Assistant Commissioner, who w orked with great industry 
and intelligence. Much assistance in the sadr subdivision was received from Babus Jagat Chandra 
Das, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Dakshina Charan Sen, Sub-Deputy Collector, Har Kishor 
Gupta, Vice-Chairman of the Silchar Municipality, and Inspector of Police Babu Pyari Chand. 
In the subdivision of Hailakaijdi, Babu Nritya Gopal Chatterji, subdivisional officer, and Maulavi 
Muhammad Hamid worked efficiently, and received assistance from Mr. Young, Assistant Conservator 
of Forests, and also from the sub-inspector of police. The census of the North Cachrir subdivision 
was entirely in the hands of Mr. Baker, subdivisional officer, who took much interest in the duty. 


Sylhet. 


People in 
forest*. 


Preparation 
village ll»t«. 


Sylhet ,— Extracts from the Report of Mr. J. L . Herald , c.s. t Offg. Deputy 
Commissioner of Sylhet :f 

The rough lists of villages were prepared in office from the following: 

(1) Last census. * 

(2) Chaukidari registers. 

(3) Chaukidars called to furnish all paras in their beats. 

(4) Thdkbast maps. 

(5) Supervisors asked to make rough maps of thejr circles, showing all villages. 


tThia report relates to the ccn'iu in the South Sylhet subdivision, where Mr. Herald 
Separate report* were furnlihcd for each tubdlvttkm, but arc not printed for want of »pacc. 


was tubdivltlonal officer & the time of *h« confui. 
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I took the tables given in the last census reports, and made a new allotment of the villages Sylhct. 
into circles, splitting up all the former circles that seemed too large into two, three, or four new 
• circles. { lfi»i was to give each supervisor an area on the average of 7^ miles, not much more or less. 

Lists taken from last census were sent to the local police and to the supervisors for correc- 
tion. The office clerks were deputed to the spot to test and verify. The subdivisional officer 
and the Extra Assistant Commissioner went personally to the ground. 

Several tillages were found no longer in existence as regards containing any houses. 

Several villages were found to be merely paras of another village, and both contained 
within the same ring-fence and not capable of exact separation. 

Several villages were found to consist of several distinct collections of houses, each 
collection being distinct from the other and with well-defined separate boundaries, each collec- 
tion, besides, bearing a distinct local name and of sufficient importance in itself to form a distinct 
village in the popular English sense of the word. By the operation of these* causes a very con- 
siderable alteration in the village lists of the previous and this census ( preliminary lists) has 
been made. 

* * * 

p The fact that every collection of houses in the subdivision, with the possible exception of 
the hill portions, pays towards the maintenance of a chaukidar rendered it very improbable that 
any but a few extremely outlying houses should be excluded from the list of villages. Strict 
search was made through the police for all such houses. The circles were also so arranged that 
no portion of the subdivision was left out from any circle. The supervisors and enumerators 
gave boundaries to each circle and block, which were identified on the map and on the spot. 

With regard to hill tracts, the area is small and well known. Every hillman is connected with a 
punji, in which he spends a portion of the year. All punjis within British territory help to 
support a chaukidar, and each householder is recorded in the chaukidari list. 

* * * 

I/aors are large, open spaces within determined boundaries. They have been allotted in 
small portions among supervisors and enumerators, who have noted each hut as erected during the 
cold season. The probability of omission is exceedingly small. 

The subdivisional register and circle lists were practically completed in their present form 
by the 15th December. They received slight alterations up till the end of January as regards 
the number of houses in each block. 

* > * * 

The word { village ' caused some considerable amount of difficulty. I found given me as Definition of 
village — ' lllayc * 

* (1) a tract of land containing not a single house ; 

(2) an extent of country of perhaps 10 or 15 square miles containing clusters of 
houses, each cluster half a mile apart from its neighbour; 

(3) of land, some inhabited, some not, scattered over an extensive tract of country with 
other * villages' between. 

Somewhere an inhabited plot would be entirely surrounded by another ' village* with no 
dividing space between to mark off which village any particular house belonged to (in this 
meaning ol the word 1 village'), and so on. I took as a village a well-defined collection of 
houses lying more or less compactly together and separated by some well-defined natural boundary 
from any other houses. I included with the village its hamlets, or paras } as Sen para } Mali 
para ) though they might be some distance away, if the distance did not seem gre at enough 
to justify giving each hamlet [para) a distinct number. 

The charge superintendents were appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. They consisted nScnt, ,uperl11 " 
of the Ejrtra Assistant Commissioner, who had under him as inspectors for Maulvi Bazar thana 
and Rajnagar outpost, the sub-inspector of schools and the police olficers of Maulvi Bazar and 
Rajnagar and the hospital assistant of Panchgaon ; the Inspector of Police, w r ho had under him as 
inspectors for II ingajia thana, the sub-inspector and head constable of Hingajia and native doctor, 

Rabir Bazar "dispensary ; the sub-inspector of Maulvi Bazar thana for Matiganj outspost, who 
had under him as inspectors head constable, Matiganj, native doctor, Matiganj dispensary ; the 
head constable of Kamalganj for Kamalganj outpost, who had under him as inspector native 
doctor, Kamalganj dispensary. 

The tea gardens I kept in my own charge. The number of supervisors was 182 and of 
enumerators 1,488. 

* . * * * 

Forty-three supervisors and 241 enumerators had worked during the census of 1881. 

Supervisors were generally appointed in the first fortnight of September. Enumerators Appointment of 
were generally all appointed before the 1st October, and charge superintendents were appointed rnumcratori.*" 4 
in the last week of July. 

* * * 

The average number of houses per block was about 54 5. 

• * * * 

I found very little obstruction to the appointment of the principal residents as supevisors. In 
fact, the villagers assisted me in the matter by directing my attention to the best man available, lest 
a mat of low class’should have been set over them. 
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Sylhet. 


Groat difficulty w ar, experienced in some portions of the district in obtaining enumerators, and 
the majority, in fact, of the enumerators are men of imperfect education, and it involved constant 
instruction and watching from first to last to see that they were able to carry out the .directions. 

* * * • 


I only wish to point out hen* some of the difficulties in taking the census in this district : (i) 
the staff of supervisors and enumerators an* people over whom our hold is of the slight possible 
description, not even tenants of Government lands, as in Assam Valley, much less gaonburas, &c. j 
and (2) not one-half ol the enumerators could write with any facility, or had received more than 
the merest rudiments of education. 

House numbering was commenced on the 1 5th October 1890, and completed, except in special 
cases, by the 15th December 1S90. 

* * * 


^in^ccorT* The work was very carefully tested once by supervisors and nearly always once again by 
‘a higher olTierr. The percentage* of error was almost ////, very few of the blocks showing a single 
mistake. Every charge superintendent is understood to have met every supervisor and enumerator 
in person, and instructed him in tin* manner in which the schedule* had to be tilled up. Every super- 
visor and every enumerator is understood to have filled up several specimen schedules for approval 
before commencing his preliminary record. I have myself examined and corrected specimen 
schedules filled up by 90 percent, of tin* supervisors and enumerators of Ilingajia, Kamalganj, 
and Matiganj, and a large* percentage of those in Maulvi Bazar and Kajnagar. By these means all 
common points of errors wen* detected and fully e xplained in several vernacular circulars 
issued from the office to all supervisors. Even this was not considered sufficient, and the 
proportion of errors seemed large. Accordingly, the charge superintendents called upon their 
enumerators to prepare first of all a rough copy <>i (hr schedule book for all the houses of their 
blocks, and to submit this to the supervisor and charge superintendent before filling up the 
printed books provided. 

* * * 

When I went round tea gardens, 1 found almost all the Balms had prepared roughs copies 
(without being asked to do so), and had delayed filling up the books until I had passed these 
copies. It is certain that any degree of arcurary that may lx* found in the papers of this sub- 
division is largely attributable to tin* persistent writing up of specimen schedules. 

* * ‘ * 


The teaching, in fact, was of minor importance, (he practical testing of vital importance 
towards the success of the census. 1 In* rough copy of the preliminary record was commenced 
about the 1st January; the filling up of printed schedule books was commenced soon after the 
15^ January in a ftwv cases, but in most cases not till the first week in February, when charge 
superintendents and supervisors had tested the ‘rough copies . 1 


I think, after experience of this census, it would be advisable to issue two sets of schedules. 
First, a book of five pages, in the a\erage one-eighth of each block, which would be filled up for the 
different kinds of persons resident in tin* block. This would be started on the 1st November, and 
tested on the spot be fore the end of Dece mber. Alert* instructions, without actual practice in filling 
up the schedules, is almost useless. ] he majority of the* enumerators are not of a class accustomed 
to appreciate rules outside the ordinary course of their life. The preliminary schedule-filling 
would also ensure a longer period of instruction- from the 1st November. Under tlu* present system 
they had practically very little instruction in filling up schedules before the 1st January. - * 

* * * 

„ , 1 A11 "! or l is in suMivisional office, tin* munsifs and several of their clerks, tfic sub-registrar, 
I ubhc \\ orks overseer, and every literate polite officer, were employed on the final census night 
Many of them had been sent out two days previously to look into the matter. To each deputed 
officer one or more circles, or boat Murks, wen* made over. They were told to render e^ery assist- 
ance, both by looking over entries in the books and by going round on the census night. The 
Extra Assistant Commissioner went from Maulvi Bazar to Manumukh, and thence some distance 
nigh? ^ ^ Ui5iara> cxaminin £ * 1(1 l >ro & rcss m ade by boat enumerators. This occupied the whole 


Census of tea 
gardens. 


0 t >l ; ration , s .the 5', tea gardens in this subdivision. Mr. 

render me 
described 


\ ' L i n • 1 * gciiuens in tniS SUDCllVlSlf 

Ghosh, Extra Assistant Commissioner, was too busily employed in his own charge to re 
any assistance. I visited ever, tea garden in October, November, and December, and describe, 
the preliminary operations to the managers and principal Balms, getting the latter to fi Uni 
specimen schedules for my inspection. 1 also left a note giving a detailed description O the 

, ,, * , Tho '*?** °f preparing the house list and marking the houses was suoervised 
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t d “KnSL'ie date ^ 

• >. &. ™sJi&ir»ss ra^awssi sr^ 

* ^ ^ 

ii»w p' tl te ,,“ iS vsazzs *rr“K;“'"" d ~ kH "- »- — ■ 

"““ sl “ M >» “ *"» '•»»*-* “ »«k*. 

* * * 

not lu-ar any erroncou. Meas stated by any holders of such ideas, but I am informed tint 
toxaff Wer ° ^ y SUSP,C, ° US lhat CnU,m '‘- ali<>n ,lad solni , liing to do with ™Teised “ 4 ° f 

The only, legal proceedings taken in tire subdivision were to bind down suoervisors and., 
enumerators who seemed disincline ! to do the work to appear at a date aft, t H . e. sus No ^ 

further action was required in their ease. They did their work satisfactorily in the interval 

• a «.,r^ f perSOI1S at ., f,rst 1 ra,M ‘ d oppositions to the entry of their names in the list unless an 
£S7e£:l m lhattlR,r ^ Sh;U1 h “ — J •» «« manner they desired^S 

"’ d c ° d - - 

^ ^ 

The provisions of the Act seem ample for all purposes. 

* . * * 

Wlth . reference to the number of people, I have first to state that, owing to the year bein* one 

D obabX 2°oi ^T R Vr ,ngSt tlU ; ! ,ind " S * l K U,ta] r, si,]< nt l’°l»' lali0 “ «> f thl subdivision is MnlT 
fil ’ - V n represented ; some officers calculate the number of absentees on 

pilgrimage as considerably exceeding 2,000. 

.1 c I . b ™‘.‘ v . 0 the intentional and accidental omissions of names of persons residing in houses in 

' the subdivision who were actually present in them does not exceed , per 1,000. There is not the 
same tendency to concealment found probably in some other parts of India. 

* * * 

Most of the boats that would be occupied during the cold weather in the ordinary course were 

cenSus night" 1 “ ^ ^ impr0ss,0n thal aH P fTsons should be in their own houses during the 

nt^, A H° rd W y ’ ( Tf ° f t,,e b ° atn,, n censused were either (i) persons belonging to districts 
other than bylhet (2) persons who were under contract to mahajans or tea gardens, and therefore 

so'that'the trnTbi ! ^ lK ' at . tcm l j0ranly ' 1 J"‘ ,u 'st description was probably the larger proportion, 
so that the boating population as censusrd clot's not generally pertain to this district. 

ded “ rt,on fro, n 'Vh.1t 1 have said is that the boat population censused should be 

weatlfer ^ 10,t ° rCI>r< S ' nt t lC 0rdlnary llo;ltm g population in the subdivision during the cold 

* * * 

- * ? cx .* clls , uss l)r |° n y th . e correctness of results as regards information in the schedule 

generally and with reference to the instruction and testing ; 

Column jr. The number of visitors will not be” correct. The sign (v) was frequently 
omitted on the fina night, the names being entered in red ink only; reasons -eon, -rally, 
forgetfulness, partly nnperlcct instruction ; no opportunity for testing after the final 
census. 

Column 2, Tippcrahs and Kukis often returned their religion as Hindu, having incorpo- 
rated many of the Hindu rites with their own original religion. 

Column 3 .— The sect of religion with regard to all low castes was generally struck down 
at random. A large proportion of (he enumerators and the enumerated did not know the 
difference between Vaishnab and Shakta. 

Column 4 .— This column contains, as repeatedly mentioned, the great source of error 
liven the entry ‘ Brahman ’ in many instances is misleading. For instance, the Mali- 
Brahman or Jugi-Brahman, who is really a Mali or Jugi by caste, omits this small detail 
and enters himself as a Brahman. Among the numerous castes composing the ‘Sudras’ 
there is not a single one correctly and accurately represented. The tendency is to 
Write down a higher caste. This is by no means confined to the census. Registered 
deeds, land revenue receipts, &c., &c., were produced, showing that the claimants had 
been striving (successfully in many cases) to raise their caste. The fact is, Sylhct Hinduism 
is sutgenens, &na no attempt should be made to compare results with such districts as 
nagli or Nuddea. 

Column J.— The above remarks apply to the subdivision of caste. 

■ Column tf.—No Remarks. 

&V..YQU .!r; , ■■ 
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Goalpara. Column 7. — Age is, as usual, fixed entirely by guess work. For instance— 

10 includes ... ... ... ... 8 to ,14 

15 if ••• ••• ••• ^ j, 20 

20 ,, ... ••• ... ••• *5 n 3° 

30 ,, • •• ••• • •• m» 20 ,, 50 

and so on. f 

Column 8 . — Marriage is generally correctly given, except with tea garden coolies, where 
it only approximates to legal exactness. 

Column p. — Parent tongue was a frequent source of error in tea gardens. Owing to delay 
in receiving a second supply of books and delay on the part of managers in writing up 
the schedules, I was only able to test about half of the entries. Frequent sources of 
error were with regard to the mother tongue of Chota Nagpur coolies. 

Column jo. — Birth place, and province is generally correctly given except in tea garden 
returns. The knowledge of Indian geography possessed by tra garden managers and 
Balms is exceedingly limited, and, further, coolies were often unable to mention their own zila. 

Column 11 . — I think a very great amount of care, indeed, was taken over this column. It 
was the column to which every one’s special attention was directed over and over again. It 
is due entirely to the low standard of intelligence of several supervisors and enum^^rs 
that any such mistakes as ‘ cultivator/ ‘shopkeeper/ &c\, have crept into the returns. 

* * * 


Column 12 . — Will be generally correct. In some instances the standard of ‘literate' will 
be extremely low. 

Column /.?. — Learning in column 12 was sometimes followed by the name of the language 
under instruction in column 13. Owing to the neglect of the testing agency such entries 
have not always been corrected. It must not be inferred that such entries as Nagri or 
Arabic are mistakes. It is the case that many Musalmans in the district can read and 
write a little Arabic or Nagri, but cannot read and write Bengali. 

Column 14 . — The heading of this column was somewhat vague, and thJ instructions were not 
always borne in mind. Thus, persons becoming deaf in old age were sometimes entered as 
such. 

mcnccmc f nt C T,f For next census the point I would insist upon would be an earlier start of the work, say, 
operations. in November 1 900 instead of April 1901. The work that was completed by working at high 
pressure speed on 1st December should have been done during the previous cold weather. 
Another point is that the difficulties of the previous census might have been explained in detail. 
In other words, a sort of practic al guide for census officers might have been compiled from the 
experience of the previous census. 


Preparation 
village lu.ts. 


Goalpara. — Extracts from the Report of Captain P. E. Henderson , I.S.C. 
Ofg. Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara : 

oi As regards the Goalpara subdivision, it would appear from the subdivisional officer's report that 

the rough lists of villages were' prepared in the subdivision'll nffirp 

Thu ought all to have been done in cold .1 7 4 V 1 , /, V 7 . , l,V1 J s,onai Omce 

Btanon iksq-oo, or ocn iwy-Ky. - //. l. j. lioiii the tables ot the former census and the ehaukidari panchayat 

register. The lists were sent out to the police officers in charge of 
thanas for the purpose of being checked by the 1 2th May 1890. 

Mr. Bolst, District Superintendent of Police, who was in charge of the census of the head- 
quarter subdivisioi^ffrom April to November 1890, reports as follows: * 

“ As soon as it was determined to take a census, copies of the annexed form ‘A’ were 
circulated to all police officers in charge of thanas about the end of May 1890. The work of 
collecting information for the said form was done during the worst time of the year * when the 
country was under water and the villages in many parts of the district inaccessible. The police had 
to go the best way thev could jibout carrying out the instructions in form ‘A’ taking the village 
assessment lists with them, and exercising their local knowledge and by the, assistance of 
panchayat members and village chaukidars obtained the required information.” 

★ S(J j. 


In the headquarters subdivision, when I arrived in November and took over charge I found 
that not a single charge superintendent or supervisor had done any testing. Most supervisors were 
entirely ignorant of the circles assigned to them, about which they had not been made to acquire 
any knowledge. * I may therefore say that testing commenced after 1 had assumed 
charge in November. In October nothing whatever was done nor a single report received nor in* 
the first two weeks of November. Thus, seven valuable weeks were lost! It was on my going Into 
the district in November and finding that the block lists were so wrong that the enumerators could 
not work on them, that I issued orders that new block lists should be made out wherever it was 
found necessary, so as to enable the enumerators to send in proper workable blocks for the circle 
list. The agency by which these were finally tested is given below : 


Myself. 

Babu Ram Gopal Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
District Superintendent of Police. 

Charge superintendents, who submitted weekly reports. 
Supervisors, ditto ditto ditto. 
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The last week of the census the whole of the amla of the office were pftt on testing work, and GoalpAfE. 
sometime before taking the preliminary record certain clerks were deputed from time to time for 
# the purposf attesting. 

Testing and verifying was going on all December,, January, and even into February, and circle 
list could not be submitted till middle of February. * From reports, and from 

( >ersonal observation, my conclusion is that the final numbering and block lists are very correct 
ndeed, and I think it would be found very strictly accurate. 

Police officers were supplied by the District Superintendent of Police with maps defining the Ma P § - 
boundaries of their respective jurisdictions. In them they were ordered to enter in red ink all new 
villages which were not marked on the map, and to underline in red ink those which were marked 
on the map but had since ceased to exist ; but there was no supervision, and this order was not 
carried out. This, together with the assistance obtained from the local knowledge of panchayat 
members, village chaukidars, and zemindars' amla , to all of whom the country is well known, and 
the careful supervision of supervisors and enumerators, secured the inclusion of all pams and 
outlying villages. 

Special orders were also issued to see that no hamlets or bastis on chars } &c., escaped enume- 
ration. While checking the police lists, the census officers discovered a few villages and bastis on 
vjjwrs here and there which had been omitted from the lists, and included them in their proper 
circles * No omission was found out on subsequent testing by myself, Babu Ram 

Gopal Khan, subdivisional officer, or by some office clerks especially deputed for that purpose. 

Pam cultivation is largely carried on in the Eastern Duars ; and as the mauzadars and the mandals of 
the duilrs, whose interest it was to discover such cultivation, were supervisors and enumerators, all 
pam houses were, I think, included in the census papers of the several mauzas in the duars. 

* * * 

The time selected for preparation and testing of list of villages was not suited to the conditions 
of thjs district. Between June and September the whole country remains under water, as in other 


districts in Assam. 


People cannot easily move about at that time of the year. 
» * * * 


In May the charge superintendents were first appointed. The majority of the supervisors of 

and enumerators were appointed between the latter part of September and October 1890. 

* * * 

No paid enumerator, supervisor, or charge superintendent was appointed. The census 
operation was carried on by unpaid agency, mostly village people and zemindari amla. 

* * * 

As a general rule, the prescribed size of block is the best that can be thought of. Of course 
'exceptional cases require exceptional treatment, but care should always be taken that the sixty- 
house limit is not exceeded if possible. 

* * .* 

The definition of a house, as given in paragraph 4 of Circular No. 5 above referred to, is the wimbaw 

best that can be conceived for this district, nay for the Province. It applies exactly to the 
peculiar circumstances of this district. 

* * * 

House numbering was tested by charge superintendents to the extent of 50 per cent, on the 
average. An exception was Mr. Mein’s charge. That officer, having been laid up with fever early 
in the season, could not do much testing. This officer became eventually so ill that he had to be 
invalided, leaving the census report of his charge to be written up by his office clerk. 

• * * * 


Charges 

Circles 

Blocks 


as ftgainst- 


Charges 

Circles 

Blocks 


review was 

* 

divided into— 

Goaipara. 

Dhuhrl. 

Total. 

5 

8 

>3 

47 

122 

169 

463 

1,024 

1,487 

• S • 

• M 

9 }. 

its 

• II 

81 

#•# 

... 

507 J 


in 1881. 


Although there has been a substantial increase in the number of charges, circles, and blocks 
at compared with the census of 1881, 1 believe the list is susceptible of further expansion. I would 
propose that in future census each outpost or police station should be formed into a charge. Four 
or nve blocks containing 60 houses in the average into a circle to admit of constant easy 
supervision. 

* * * 

In almost all charges of the headquarter subdivision instructions to enumerators to fill in 
schedules were given by the supervisors, who in turn received instructions from their charge 
Superintendents. In some charges the charge superintendents collected enumerators and their 
supervisors at different centres, and gave both verbal and practical instruction, showing them 
personally how to fill in the schedules. Loose schedules were also freely used for the purpose. 
Iristructiors were also given by myself when out on tour and by Babu Ram Gopal Khan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. 



Goalpara. 


Testing. 


Final census. 


Boat ceniua. 


Markets, 


Travellers. 


Attitude of the 
people. 

/ 
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Supervisors appeir to have been lax in their supervision of the minor particulars, but 1 was 
glad to find in testing schedules how remarkably accurate enumerators were in all essential 
particulars. The chief fault 1 had to find with the supervisors was that many of thepiMjd not take# 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with theic circles or look after their enunforators at all. All 
was in most cases left to the enumerators who have done the really essential part of the work 
very well indeed. 

* * * * 

The preliminary record was commenced in the headquarter subdivision on the 12th of 
January, and was completed by the beginning of the third week of February 1891. We had to wait 
for a fresh supply of books, hence there was some de lay. Hut in 75 cases out of 100 the books 
were written up before the end of January 1891. * 

* * * 

Out of 317,119 entries, 219,286 were tested by supervisors and 7,628 by special supervisors, , 
21,220 by charge superintendents, 7,286 by Babu Ram Gopal Khan, and 19,561 by Mr. Bolst, 
District Superintendent of Police. 

* * * 

Ganaks and Changs do not live in this district. The only difficulty experienced was in recpjd.bg 
castes of Rajbansis and a class of Muhammadans called ‘ Datias/ In some places the 
Rajbansis returned themselves as 4 Suryabansis/ in some places as 4 Vcdie/ and in others as 
14 Bhanga Kshatriya.” In fact, these men have no definite idea of their own castes. Many persons 
contented themselves by returning themselves simply as 4 Rajbansis. 1 But every .discussion 
was avoided in the matter, and persons were recorded as detailed by themselves. 

The Datias could not state to what class of Musahnan they belonged. 

* * * 

I came across a sect who called themselves Musalmans, but were neither Shia nor Sunni, but 
professed to be followers of Solomon. 

* * * 1 

The final census was successfully taken. A general order was issued by me beforehand 
requesting persons to keep a light burning near the door of their houses and to remain awake until 
the enumerator had visited them. Orders were also issued direc ting a chaukidar to accompany 
every enumerator on his round, and, while the enumerator was correcting the record of one 
house, to go on and warn the occupants of the house that he will visit next to expedite the work 
of enumeration. 

Babu Ram Gopal Khan personally superintended the final record of the Dhubri town and at 
the boat ghat; so did Mr. Kennedy in the Goalpara town and at the ghat. Almost all of my clerks 
and subdivisional officers’ clerks, the clerks in the offices of Executive Engineer, Lower Assam 
Division, and Chairman, Local Board, Dhubri, and all available police officers were deputed to different 
localities on the occasion. Babu Mahim Chandra Chakravarti, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
superintended the record of the coolie depots which are situated in circle No. 1 of his charge. The 
other charge superintendents worked in the same manner. 

* * * * 
The district totals were telegraphed to the Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, at 

Gauhati and to Census Commissioner for India at Simla on the 13th March. The totals could 
have been furnished three days earlier had the figure's for charge No. IV been received by that 
time. * I received Mr. Kennedy's subdivisional totals by telegram on the 8th March 1891. 

* * *' * 

A general order was issued directing all boatmen to moor at some recognised ghats on the 
afternoon of the 35th February 1891, and not to leave the ghats until they were enumerated. The 
traffic registrar was also ordered to cruise round the? chars in the Brahmaputra, and to send all 
boats found moored there to the Dhubri or to the Fakirganj ghat. Patrol stations were selected to’ 
count the boats passing up and down the principal rivers of the district. My general order had the 
desired effect. In the Dhubri ghat, which was formed into one block, hardly a dozen boats can be 
found in ordinary times, but on the night of the final census there were 206 boats. Babu Ram 
Gopal Khan, who was supervising the enumeration of boats on the night of the 26th February last 
and, I take occasion to observe, did so in a most thoroughly efficient manner, had to split the block 
up into three blocks and to strengthen the number of enumerators that night by the deputation of 
the enumerators of other blocks who had finished their work, which was light. Special arrangements 
were also made for timber depAts. 6 

- A detailed report about the arrangements made for taking the census of boats was submitted 
to you in this office No. 346, dated the 24th January 1891, and that arrangement was followed, with 
slight mddifications as were found absolutely necessary. ’ V 

Hats frequented by the Garos, vie. } Singimari, Salmara in the headquarters subdivision, and 
Abherampara and Damra in the Goalpara subdivision bordering on the Garo Hills district were closed 
for the week. The Dhubri bazar was also closed on the 26th February at an early hour so that the 
people might return home at sunset that there might not be any difficulty about their enumeration 
The arrangements reported in this office letter No. 94, dated the 10th January 1801, about the ’ 
enumeration of travellers on roads, carters, &c., were strictly carried out. 

* * * 

1 lie attitude of the people may be termed as suspicious, but in no way obstructive. * : ■ 

“"abs^ thC Subdlvlsional officcr describes the attitude of the peop& % 

* * * 
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I take this opportunity to report favourably of the services rendered by* charge superintendent Kamrup. 
Babu Mahim Chandra Chakravarti, Extra Assistant Commissioner. This officer worked with 
•untiring his charge, and was undoubtedly the most efficient charge superintendent we had, 

though Babus fcamfcshvar Sen and Sukhamay Ghosh ran him very close for second honours. I take 
this occasion also to mention that all zemindars have most cheerfully assisted in the census 
work. Their amla rendered valuable assistance. 


Deputy 


Kamrup. — Extracts from the Report of Mr . G. Gordon , C,s. y Offg . 

Commissioner of Kamrup ; 

Rough list of villages were prepared from the lists maintained in the Revenue Department in Preparation of 
where. n« .« nftm the m y which are accoiding to the names given and boundaries u,laKL Ubtfl * 

laid down by the revenue survey. In this district, villages have all 
of them distinct boundaries, which may be clearly distinguished on 
the ground, and, where the villages are still inhabited, arc known to 
the residents. In some cases villages have been amalgamated, and two parts are known by the people 
as separate villages ; and this process has been still further continued by the cadastral survey, so that 
three or more divisions are sometimes found shown under one head. In cadastrally-surveyed tracts 
the names* given by the survey party have been taken, and in other cases, as far as possible, those 
found to have been adopted by the revenue survey; but in both instances the divisions have been 
frequently seen to be unsuited for census purposes. 


Thi* in a mistake , 
case, there it* a large tract ot jungle between two 
villages, the boundary Is oitcti uncertain. 

//. /.. J. 


This list of villages being split up into twelve divisions, each tahsildar was sent a copy of the 
list of villages within his circle, and he was ordered to have it tested and verified on the ground ; 
and aft^r so doing he returned it to my office. 

• • • 


In order that no outlying village or pam might escape entry in the lists, special instructions 
were issued to the tahsildars to include such among the number, and by the assistance of the 
mandate, who are ol course well ac quainted with the position and description of all such places, they 
inserted a catalogue of these temporary and permanent residences in the list of villages sent them. 

* * ♦ 


The only difficulty mot with in the work up to this point was caused by the fact that there 
was a very considerable difference in the villages as described in the list when first made up and 
tljose actually found on the ground. This applies more to the less cultivated tracts, where 
changes of residence are frequent and where the nature of the soil affords more advantages to the 
temporary pam cultivator than the permanent settlers. Where the cadastral maps give the 
, accurate boundaries and name of a village, there was no difficulty in compiling the register, as the 
mandals, being thoroughly acquainted with the maps, knew exactly within the limits of what village 
any particular pam is situated. Where, however, there has been no cadastral survey, and where 
the names haa often become confused or no longer recognised, some little trouble had to be taken 
to ensure accuracy. 

* • • 

«• 

The first thing that struck me very forcibly at the time when the registers of villages were 
being mUde out^was that a large amount of time was wasted in preparing the list of villages 
from obsolete records and arranging them without knowledge of the locality; and I have no 
^ doubt myself that a good deal could be saved by beginning at the other end, />., by letting 
4 each tahsil or circle make out a list of villages, grouping them in places where necessary, and 
dividing ttfem according to the enumeration scheme that would take place afterwards. Thus, I 
would tell the tahsildar to make out blocks at once and state how many enumerators would be 
required. He Would take each mandat's circle in turn, and, with reference to the map, question 
him regarding; the villages existent upon the ground, their distance apart, and the probable number 
of houses in each. I did this in Barpeta after the first list of villages had been made out, and found 
that I had to entirely rewrite my list, the one that was already compiled being entirely useless. 

Of course, Barpeta subdivision differs in many respects from other districts, but I give my opinion 
of the principle upon which I w&uld proceed in such a country and what it may be worth. There 
is in my opinion no fear of any village being left out. In fact, there is more likelihood of an outlying 
hamlet being omitted when a list of vllages is given in which it does not appear. 

• * * • 

; There were twenty charge superintendents. Of these ten were tahsildars, one assistant Cen«u* oir,ctr». 
Superintendent of police, one deputy conservator of forests, one extra assistant commissioner, 

’’‘One sub-deputy collector, one police inspector, two sub-inspectors of schools, the Vice-Chairman 
of the Gauhati Municipality, the revenue nazir, and BabuRajani Kanta Bardalai, B.A., clerk in my 

office. 

, . The number of supervisors was 59. They were tahsil muharrirs, a few head mandals, 

topervisor kangngos, the municipal overseer, Gauhati, the mauzadar of Beltala, and clerks of my 
offictL Besides these there were four supervisors for the houses in the reserved forests. They 
r 'Were all foresters of the Kamrup district. 

-.'v • Hie enumerators were 1,804 in number. They were mandals, school masters, literate 
(p^ntyras, end private individuals able and willing to ao the work* 
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Darrang. 


House number* 
log, 


The superintendents and supervisors were appointed on the 20th June, and enumerators from 
5th October. 

* * * • 

Half the number of my charge superintendents were tahsildars burdened with the collection 
of land revenue and local rates due on the 15th of December. They seem to have attached more 
weight to the collection of revenue than to the testing of house numbering. Thqy might have 
visited some blocks and seen some houses numbered, but I don't think they kept any record. 

1 am not satisfied with the manner in which my charge superintendents tested the Ju)use 
numbering. 


Instruction 

enumerators. 


Though the exact number was not reported, I think all the enumerators were instructed fully 
by the superintendents and supervisors. I find that in most eases the supervisors had done very 
good work, writing up themselves the books and thoroughly explaining the rules to the enumerators. 
They worked far better than the charge superintendents. 

The preliminary record commenced about the 15th January, and, except in a few cases, was 
completed before the 15th of February. 

* * * 

None of the charge superintendents and supervisors reported the number of corrt*CtV6ns 
they had made. Babu Kali Ram Chaudhri, Extra Assistant Commissioner, came across 50 
mistakes, almost all of which were very slight. 

Some Ganaks, some of them born of respectable parents of Gauhati, wanted to be returned 
as Brahmans or Bipras in the columns showing castes and subdivisions of castes of Hindus. They 
say that their forefathers were pucca Brahmans, and that as they practised Ganakism, or astrology, 
as a profession, they were designated Ganaks as distinguished from the ordinary Brahmans. 

* * * 

The Haris wanted to be returned as Brittials but britti (^ 1 %) means occupation. 

Their profession as goldsmiths has been shown in the appropriate column, but it could not be 
entered in the columns of castes. f 

* * * 

One Chutia complained of being returned as Chutia. He wanted to be called a Kaistha or a 
Kolita ; but as our enumerator knew his parents and had heard of their forefathers, he refused to 
show him as a Kaistha or a Kolita. 

* * * 


final censu*. By a general order I prohibited the gathering of the people on the final census night, such as 

at marriages, &c., on minor roads. I directed travellers and carters to stop in some village after 
nightfall. I directed all people to keep a light burning till our enumerators visited their houses on 
the night. 

Clerks of my office, as well as those of the Commissioner’s, and schoolmasters and pandits, 
who had not already been appointed enumerators or supervisors, were appointed to see that the 
enumerators did their final census efficiently. I myself went out at night, so did Babu Kali 
Ram Chaudhuri, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

★ * * 

Unusual delay took place in telegraphing district totals. 

* * * 

gsurdeti" ° f tca * could not personally go to see the tea gardens, and I could not spare Babu Kali Ram CJiau- 
dhuri, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 1 asked Messrs. Copeland and Comber and Babu Raman 
Krisna Biswas, Sub-Deputy Collector, to assist the managers and their enumerators. 

* * * 

Boat censu*. In the case of small rivers our enumerators stayed until 8 p.m. of the 27th February, and the 

enumerators on the Brahmaputra stayed the three nights succeeding the 26th idem. Dtying these 
three days the enumerators on the Brahmaputra patrolled the river at selected points and 
enumerated the people in all passing boats if they haa not already been censused elsewhere. 

Bhutias at Darranga and .Subankhata, as also other persons who were at those places, were 
censused on the night of the 26th February. No other special arrangements were made for fairs 
* * * 

Erroneou* idea#. People attribute deaths from kala-azar, cholera, and other epidemics to the census. " Thfr 
more you count/’ say they, 11 the more deaths occur. If you go on counting as you have been 
since 1881, you will have no one left to count in time to come." This erroneous idea is due to the 
fact that kala-azar followed in the heels of the census of 1881. Another idea is that we count the 
people to levy a poll or a head tax. * 

* * * 



Darrang .—Extracts from the Report of Mr. f. D. Anderson, C.S., Deputy 
Commissioner of Darrang t ! 

pmvttira of The register and circle lists were prepared before I took charge of the Darrang*district The* 
were compiled from the gaonburas' lists in consultation with the mauzadars. The general prisel* 
was to treat the mauzas as charges, and to place the maiizadars in charge of them as supervisors.^ 
The lists were tested by mandals in the first place, theh by mauZadars, and sUbf^tiently b* 
charge superintendents. In the tahsil, of course, the tahsildarwas m auzadar and dbaige 'Mjpi^ 
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tendent m one, but in his case the list required very little testing. It was ih the outlying tracts in Darrang. 
the east of the district, where many scraps and fragments of pain cultivation lie hid in tall grass jungle 
on the banks (ft<iars of the Brahmaputra, that the list was most likely to be defective. Subsequently 
evcnr, travelling officer in the district was directed to see whether all houses which he enumerated 
in his travels had been duly counted. 1 myself found two uncounted pants in the Bisnath 
mauza. Enumeration is rendered very difficult by the scattered patches of cultivation cleared 
in the cold weafher, and by the enormous proportion of grass jungle in some rnauzas. In the Gohpur 
and Kolabari rnauzas quite three-fourths of the area must consist of coarse grass jungle. Cold 
weathA* cultivation in a district where land is cheap is necessarily nomadic, a survival of the 
* jhums of more primitive days; and, as is well known, it is difficult to find scattered pants. It will 
be interesting to note whether the researches of census superintendents have led to a larger 
discovery than usual of * concealed cultivation/ If not, either revenue officials or census officers 
must be at fault. If I had thought of it in time, I should have liked to have had all pant entries 
made in red ink, and have made a note of all such entries before sending on the schedules. 

But I was also afraid of infringing the impartiality of the census. It might inspire distrust if I 
used schedules as a clue to concealed cultivation. 

The register and circle lists were completed by July. They were sent back to be revised, and 
tjgypre resubmitted to the Deputy Commissioner on different dates varying from September to 
Decen/i^r. 

* * * 

I think the agency was wonderfully good, considering the enormous area, the scattered Census officer*, 
population, the want of educated men, the backward and primitive police arrangements of this 
valley. In many cases we had to appoint schoolboys, Miris, who could barely re ad or write, and 
the instruction of these in even so simple a matter as the census schedule was a difficult matter. 

But finally, and after repeated drillings, the slow-witted Kacharis and Miris turned out the best 
enumerators we had. They were accurate, if stupid, and did just as they were told. Some of the 
better educated enumerators had theories of their own as to caste, religion, and so forth, which no 
amount of patient instruction seemed capable of removing. 

Tht* numbering of houses was begun on the 15th October, and was completed by the begin- House number, 
ning of January. I think houses should always be numbered ; each house should bear a number ,ng * 
in a gaonbura's charge. 

* * * 

1 rode over every road in the sadr subdivision, and scanned every house I passed in vain. Every 
house was numbered at last. In the Gomiri mauza I came upon a Mikir bast/, every house of which 
was unnumbered. I assumed a look of infinite displeasure, and asked the headman what he meant by 
going unnumbered when the rest of Her Majesty’s lieges were: spending seers of lime in numbering 
themselves. ° Bring out your drums n he cried. Every household had its number written on the end 
of the family drum ! They were forbidden to have any music till after the census was over. And, the 
wbrst of it is, I did not venture to withdraw this very harsh regulation. The puzzled (‘numerator 
(there are no beams in a temporary Mikir house) might have proceeded to brand the head of the 
family with his number ! The only really unnumbered houses which I discovered were houses 
•which had obviously been omitted on purpose. One was in a temporarily deserted pam \ this I had 
numbered. Three others were haunted houses, which no one would approach by night; these I left 
out. It would have shown a want of tact to insist upon numbering the unquestioned solitary 
abode of a pisaclia so terrible that it made a man's face work with fright only to tell me of it. * 

* The numbering was very well done indeed. The people were anxious to be numbered. 

The)* preserved their numbers with the most touching care. I think all houses should always be 
numbered, and that each' gaonbura should always maintain a register of the people in his charge. 

I do not think tips would give much trouble. 

* * * 

I personally met and instructed the enumerators in every mauza except those in charge of the instruction 
Extra Assistant Commissioner and the tahsildar. In each case I held a test enumeration, compris- cnumcrtttor, ‘ 
mg as many foreigners as possible and other persons difficult to enumerate. Much the same was 
done by the charge superintendents, who also held preliminary enumerations in different parts 
of their charges. Some of the Superintendents, eg. f Babu Uma Charan Banerji, personally 
supervised the enumeration of all villages in which there was likely to be any exceptional 
difficulties, such as coolie bast is ) bazars, &c. I think the preliminary enumeration was about as 
well done and as carefully tested as is possible in the town, tahsil, and Bargaon charges. In the 
more thinly populated parts of the district it was impossible to make sure of such careful supervision. 

But the books of every enumerator were scrutinised, and, as far as possible, w’crc checked on the 
spot. 

* He % 

The preliminary record was begun on the 15th January, and finished on the 20th February. fttriiminary 

There were of course many mistakes in columns 2, 3, 4, 5, and 11, and I hardly dare hope record - 
that these have been entirely eliminated from the schedules as finally submitted. Each enumerator 
had some of his mistakes set right, and so was put on the right road ; but the time at our disposal 
hardly sufficed for the complete removal of errors, many of them due to not unjustifiable 
misapprehension. 

We encountered many difficulties in filling up the schedules. These were not commonly due 
to difficulties in^classifyingTocally-born Assamese. We were not even much perplexed by the hill 
tribes* lit dealing with which the specimen form of schedule furnished a sufficient precedent. The 
tftdst difficult people to classify were the tea garden coolies who have taken to basti Cultivation. 

Ifhetdart many of taese in the district. I imagine that in no district in Assam do they bear a larger 
fltopepioii to the indigenous population. The enumerators know little or nothing of these people^ 
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Nowgong. of their castes, language, religion. Many of them profess to speak tongues unknown to myself even 
by name, such as Mundari and Ho and Kheria. An educated enumerator would probably lump these 
under Sontliali \ or some such general classification. But the village school pandit is nu#ch exercised t 
by the occurrence of languages of which he has never so much as heard the names. Mgain, though 
most of such people profess and call themselves Hindus, it is almost impossible to ascertain to what 
sect of Hinduism they belong. Their caste distinctions arc: not less difficult. They are commonly 
hybrid races. They have caste names unknown in this part of India. Where an eif-garden coolie 
belongs to a despised caste, he sees no difficulty in giving himself a higher rank while in a foreign 
country. Many have been born in Assam, or have been so long absent from their native country 
that they have forgotten their caste language. 

t ♦ * 

Final censuii. it was arranged that no one was to go to bed till the enumerator had visited him on the census 

night ; that a light was to be kept burning in each house ; that all bhaonas and other public 
entertainments appointed for the census night were to be postponed. The first two instructions 
were very generally observed. 

* * * 

Every available officer was relieved of his duties on the three days preceding the census night, 
and was appointed to aid the supervising staff. While I was enumerating a Kya’s shop, twpj*^. 
arrived on an elephant, and said they were going to stay for the night. I was about to enumerate 
them when they declared triumphantly that they had been already counted, and produced a cart 
ticket. On the whole, 1 think the census was wonderfully well taken, and that few, if any, persons 
escaped counting. • 

* ♦ * 


Ceti'u* of tea The tea garden census required exceptionally careful supervision. I visited all the gardens east 
garden*. 0 f t ] ie Bhoreli, and directed the Assistant District Superintendent of Police to follow in my steps in 
January. I had hoped to visit all the' gardens in the Tezpur thana in January and February ; but L was 
compelled to be in attendance on the Chief Commissioner during the greater part of February, and 
was compelled to delegate the work of testing most of the Tezpur scheduk's to Lieutenant A. A. 
Howell, Assistant Commissioner, then recently appointed to this district. Lieutenant Howell took 
much pains, but the result in many cases was extremely disappointing. 

* * * 

Many managers took an intelligent interest in the work, but tea garden schedules as a whole 
will never be properly done unless an inspector of labourers is ('specially told off to visit all gardens 
and to check all entries on the spot in company of the manager. 

• • * 

Boat ccn*u«, The rivers were patrolled at all places where boats commonly stop. Between this district 

and Nowgong W’e counted all boats, both up and down, between Sibsagar and this district and 
Kamrup and this district. We counted only boats going one way. We counted fewer boats than 
at the last census. 1 am told that there are fewer boats on the river since people have taken to 
using the mail steamers. This seems probable enough, but 1 have not enough local experience 
to support this opinion with much certainty. 

♦ * * 


Tidier*. Special enumerators were placed at points where many carts pass at night, and were provided 

with cart tickets. Persons in the reserves were counted by the Assistant Conservator of Forests 
and his subordinates. 


* * ♦ 

Erroneous iJc&s. Most superintendents say that there was some speculation as to whether the object of the 
Government was not to enhance the land revenue. , 

One superintendent found that people of the coolie class, and especially Kacliarig, held the 
theory that the object of the census was to ascertain how many coolies were available for transport 
work in the Lushai Hills. 


Nowgong. — Extracts from the Report of Major M. A, Gray , i.s.C ., Deputy 
Commissioner of Nowgong : 

* * He 

Preparation ot On receipt of these instructions Mr. G. E. McLeod, the then Deputy Commissioner, divided 
village list*. the district into 38 circles and 5 charges under the following five officers as charge superin* 
tendents : ^ 


(1) The senior Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

(2) „ junior ditto • ditto. 

(3) » District Superintendent of Police or Inspector of Police. 

(4) „ Sub-Inspector of Schools. 

(5) „ Sub-Deputy Collector. 


A subdivisional register was also written up from the last census village tables, and this Wa # 
hurriedly recast into a circle register without any local enquiry or testing as to fts correctness* 
This mistake was ppinted out by the Provincial Superintendent during his inspection in June,* toil 
he then made many suggestions regarding the census operations of this district, one of which Wm 
that the census work of the district, which had till then been directly supervised by the 
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Commissioner himself, should be entrusted to some special officer under his general supervision. NoWffOng. 
In accordance with this suggestion, senior Extra Assistant Commissioner Babu Rajmohan De was 
• placed in .i armed iate executive charge of the census operations of the district under my general 
supervision. Mr. lWcLeod had divided the district into five census charges. This arrangement was 
revised by me, and the district was divided into ten charges and thirty-six circles for the enume- 
ration of all ordinary population. 

* * * 

Uhe first and the most important work in connection with the census was the preparation of 
. the subdivisional register. 

Extracts from the subdivisional register prepared from the last census village tables were sent 
to the mauzadars with instructions to make necessary corrections in them after careful local enquiry 
by adding the names of villages which have been recently formed and by removing those which 
had disappeared since the last census, and giving, as nearly as possible, the present number of 
houses in each village, so that the list might represent exactly the present state of things. 

Such revised and corrected lists were received from the mauzadars, and they were directed 
to make constant enquiries and to bring to notice any further alteration which might be needed 
from time to time either on account of omissions or mistakes which might have crept into the list 
ot subsequent formation or removal of villages or houses. The revised lists made by them 
were at the same time sent to the neighbouring mauzadars for being tested locally; and from these 
lists of villages the subdivisional register for the district was prepared. 

In the portion of the district which has been cadastrally surveyed, the cadastral village was 
• taken as the village unit; for the non-cadastral tracts the names of 

Area wa» taken right.—//, i. j, all the known villages, small or large, were given ; but where the 

Area wa« not taken wrong - w. l. j. villages were small, several of them were grouped together for the 

purpose of forming a block. 

• * *" * 

The information supplied by the mauzadars for the subdivisional register was generally very 
correct* especially thaf which related to the tracts which were permanently occupied and had fixed 
cultivation. * In mauzas which have pams and fluctuating cultivation frequent 

alterations were necessary ; but this was no fault of the mauzadars. * Strict enquiry 

was repeatedly made by mauzadars, supervisor kanungos, and by charge superintendents in 
all places where there were pams , and new pams were discovered till so late as December. 

* * * 

As soon as the subdivisional register was prepared, it was recast into a circle list, and 
the blocks were formed in consultation with the mauzadars. This circle list, however, underwent 
great alteration on account of the discovery of more houses in the villages than those returned by 
the mauzadars. * The subdivisional register and the circle lists were both completed 

in September. * At the time of the next census, when in all probability most of 

. our mauzadars will have ceased to exist as such and tahsildars will have been probably established 
* n their stead, a census circle should be a mandal’s circle, and not a mauza as at present, and 
the mandals of the circles should be their supervisors. From the mandal's circle list a village 
register should be prepared in the following form : 


1 

» 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Name of mauza. 

Number and name of 
' eircle. 

Name of cadastral 
\ Hinge, 

Sub-villages under 
cadastral village*. 

Number of house* In each 
tub- village. 

Remark*. 

• 







The first three columns of this form should be filled up in the office, and an extract of the portion 
relating to each mandal’s circle should be sent to the mandal in question to fill up the columns 
4 and 5. These extracts should be issued in April, and returned by the mandals through their 
respective supervisor kanungos in May with a certificate from the kanungo that he has personally 
visited the villages and tested the accuracy of the mandals’ entries. 

^ * * ♦ 

The mauzadars were appointed supervisors of their respective mauzas or census circles, Ccntui0(ricer#t 
and several intelligent mandals and clerks from the office were appointed as assistant super- 
visors. Persons of all classes who could read and write were appointed as enumerators for the 
enumeration of the ordinary population. They consisted of office clerks, mandals, school pandits, 
shopkeepers, poundkeepers, ana others. Excepting in one solitary case, all the enumerators for 
Censusing the boat population and travellers were either head constables, writer constables, 
revenue and ci\ul peons. Coolies employed in road work under the Public Works Department or 
Loctfl Board were enumerated by the overseer under whom they were working or their muharrirs. 

Foresters and forest guards were appointed for enumerating people in the fooests. The Doboka 
head constable was appointed enumerator for all elephant hunters whose base Of operation was at 
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Nowgong. The charge superintendents were appointed in July. The mauzadars were appointed super- 
visors at the beginning of the census operations, but their appointment letters were issuea in 
September, and the ordinary enumerators were appointed in October after the atfe^ipt of the# 
forms of appointment letter. Many fresh appointments had to be made in J&nufry on account 
of the removal of mandals from the district for assisting the cadastral survey. 

Enumerators for the floating population, travellers, &c., were appointed about a month before 
the final census. . 9 


* * . - * 

The district was divided into 36 circles, and these circles into 1,183 blocks. The total 

number of houses enumerated was 66,405, so the average number of houses in each block was 

* * * 

The unpaid agency of enumerators generally worked very well without expecting any return 
for their sen ices. It was only in four or five cases that the enumerators were called up for 
remissness and apathy, but in no case was it found necessary to award punishment. 

* * * 

H<ro»e number- The house numbering was commenced at the beginning of October, immediately 
° g ' enumerators had received their appointment letters and the boundaries of their blocks had been 

pointed out to them. The houses of a block were numbered consecutively. The number given 
to a house was painted on a conspicuous part of its front wall in most cases with lime; houses 
which had walls of ekra } or such other material as would not admit of the number being painted 
on it, had a part of its front wall specially plastered with mud or cowdung for the purpose ; houses 
with white walls had their numbers painted in black. House numbering was very largely tested 
by the charge superintendents and the supervisors. * The house numbering 

w’as done very carefully and accurately by the enumerators. Subsequent testing did not disclose 
any great mistakes in their work. In fact, the work was done with extraordinary correctness. 


Instruction 

enumerators. 


Preliminary 

record. 


* * * • r 
The instruction of the census officers was a matter of great trouble. Meetings of the charge 
superintendents were held by the Deputy Commissioner for the purpose. At these meetings 
the important circulars w r ere read and explained. Frequent and unrestricted communication 
was permitted and encouraged regarding all questions relating to census matters ; and in this way 
all possible facilities were afforded in the way of obtaining explanation on any matter which 
needed the same. 

The charge superintendents in their turn repeatedly visited their respective charges, and 
collected the supervisors and enumerators under them, explaining to them the rules for filling 
in the schedules and making them fill up loose spare schedules in their presence to show how far 
the instructions were understood. This was no doubt the best method for imparting instruction. 

* In some charges and circles the enumerators prepared a rough preliminary 

record in manuscript form, and this was allowed to be copied into the schedule after it had 
been checked and corrected by the charge superintendent. The schedule forms were distributed 
to most of the ms^uzas in the beginning of January, and the writing up of the preliminary record 
was commenced from the middle of that month. * 

With the exception of a few circles and tea gardens, the preliminary record was completely 
written up by the end of January. 

* * * 

The preliminary record was very largely tested on the spot by the charge superintendents and 
supervisors. The charge superintendents did their utmost, and extra hands were often employed 
by them to do thc^testing at places which they could not visit .themselves. # * 

The sample schedule attached to the schedule book decidedly tended to confuse matters. Thus, for 
instance, in the sample schedule entry No. 2, a Kachari is shown as a ‘Sakta/ This led many 
enumerators to show all Kacharis and other castes of pork-eaters and liquor-drinkers as 
i Saktas/ 


m * 

Final cemui. As enumerators were in most places local men belonging either to the block for which they 
were appointed enumerators, or to some neighbouring places, changes occasioned by birth or death 
were entered by them from time to time, thus making the work of the final night comparatively easy. 

All gatherings or festivities, &c., having been prohibited by beat of drum for the census night 
much additional labour which would otherwise have devolved on the enumerators was saved. 

Our blocks were generally of a fairly small and convenient size. Most of the enumerators 
finished their work by about midnight; a few, however, had to be on duty till the early hours of 
morning. 7 

It is needless to say that the charge superintendents, supervisors, and assistant supervisors 
were all out on the final night within their respective jurisdictions to see that the enumerators were 
actually out at work. 

To strengthen the supervising agency on the final night, all the ministerial officers attached to 
the several offices at the headquarter station were told off and distributed all over the district under" 
the several charge superintendents, and thus everything that could be possibly done was done to 
make the census a really thorough and accurate one. r 3 

* * * * •, , 

* , The preparation of the block abstract, I am inclined to believe, was not done quite in accordance' 

with the instructions contained in Circular No. 19. n 

* * * • 
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I therefore think that it would be a great improvement if in the block* list columns be added KowgOflg, 
to show the total number of males and females In each house. In the remarks column the number 


of visitor^, tn^le and female, might be noted thus : 


I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Ni «^bcr of home, 

r^amc of headman, 

Pcsgrlptipn pf hou*e. 

Population, 

Remark*, 

Male. 
i a) 

Female. 

(<0 

Total. 

(0 








Total In the Mock or book 






Column 4 a f h , c } would enable us to check the correctness of the figures of each house and 
tllw for the block. 

These columns should, of course, be filled up after the final census. If these suggestions were 
adopted, we could probably dispense with the “ Enumerator's abstract" altogether in future. 

It was also found from experience that it would have been better if in the docket of the 
schedule t>ooks the number of the books issued to each enumerator for a block were not filled in 
until after the completion of the preliminary record. 

* * * 

The census of the tea gardens in the district was taken exactly in accordance with the c«n«u* of tea 
instructions contained in Circular No. io, dated the ioth October 1890. gar ***' 

» # * 

The Deputy Commissioner during his cold-weather tour visited several of the tea gardens, and 
saw to the arrangements made by their managers for the carrying out of the census ; but as it was 
not possible for him to visit all the tea gardens in the district and to see to the instruction of the 
supervisors and enumerators appointed by the managers on all these gardens and as no other 
European officers were available for the work, and neither of the two Extra Assistant Commissioners 
could be spared from the headquarter station, the charge superintendents were directed to visit 
the tea gardens within their respective charges to assist the managers in instructing the men 
appointed by them. 

Charge superintendents who had tea gardens within their jurisdictions were made to pay three 
visits to all such gardens : once to see to the instruction of the garden census officers and the 
correct numbering of the houses ; once again to see to the correct preparation of the preliminary 
record and to check the same where it was written up ; and, thirdly, to collect the schedules after the 
final census. This last visit was considered desirable, as it enabled the charge superintendent to 
, examine the schedules on the spot and to check and correct any entries if it were necessary to do 
so. Most of the enumerators in the tea gardens did very well. On gardens wherl the managers, or 
even the clerks and muharrirs, took interest in the matter; the work was done very satisfactorily. 

* * * 

I would here remark that the mere issue of the single page of printed " Instructions for the 
enumeration of tea gardens” was not, in my opinion, sufficient to form a full and complete guide to 
managers of gardens. # # # 

Patrolling wa$ arranged for on all the principal rivers in the district, and the floating population Boatcen*u*. 

On the rivers was counted by enumerators in boats. Boats in minor streams were censuscd by 
ordinary enumerators ; each boat was treated by them as a 1 house.' As regards the Brahmaputra, 
which lies between this and the Darrang district, it was arranged in communication with the 
Deputy Commissioner of that district that Nowgong would deal with all boats bound upwards, and 
Darrang with all those proceeding downwards. The enumerators of the Nowgong district counted 
all boats on the. Nowgong side, whether upward or downward bound, and similarly the Darrang 
enumerators dealt with all boats on their side. After the final enumeration, Darrang forwarded to 
us in Nowgong all schedules relating to upward bound boats, and in the same way wc forwarded 
the schedules of all downward bound boats to Darrang. A portion of the Kallang is situated 
between this and the Kamrup district ; and it was arranged with the Deputy Commissioner of 
the latter district that our Nowgong enumerators should count all boats proceeding upwards, and 
the Kamrup enumerators all those proceeding downwards. The total boat population censuscd 
Vas 1,173, against 343 at the last census. This speaks for itself as to the efficiency of the 
measures adopted for enumerating the floating population in the district. 

There were no fairs or hats on the census day. A weekly hat meets at Jaluguti on Friday Mftrkctg# 
mornings, and it is largely attended by people from a distance, who leave their houses on*the 
preceding day to attend the market. The 27th February, Friday, was a hat day, and if the hat had 
been allowed on that day, as usual, to be held, a large number of people would have been away on 
the census night from their homes; so, at the suggestion of tnc Provincial Superintendent, the 
Jaluguti market was suspended altogether for the census week, and inconvenience was avoided by 
the publication "beforehand of notice to the effect that there would be no hat held during the 
week in question. * # 

Tly census night was very well known to the people. The publication of notices to the effect TVavciien, 
that pdipte should not be out of their home on that night produced very good results, as in several 


cz 
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Slbsagar. instances marriages, whi/h were arranged to be celebrated on that night, were actually put off for 
future dates. 

The enumeration of the elephant hunters in the district was effected at the of their « 
hunting operations. The names of the people who had gone into the forests afcour a fortnight 
before the final night were entered in the schedule hooks, and the men were given tickets to be 
shown to enumerators on the final night if on that night they chanced to be in any village and diet 
not return back to their base stations. # 

* '* * 

AttHji.- the The attitude of the people towards the census was most satisfactory, rfnd it was ali^that 
peopc ' could be desired. There was no resistance or obstruction encountered anywhere. 

# « « 

The Ccniui Act. There were no actual prosecutions found necessary under the Act. In a few cases the 
enumerators were called up for remissness and apathy shown by them, but no further action was 
considered necessary. 

• * • 

It was found to be absolutely necessary that there should be an officer permanently stationed 
at the district headquarter station to hold immediate executive charge of the census for the above 
reason ; and this duty was most ably and intelligently performed by the senior Extra AsfftafSnf 
Commissioner, Babu Rajmohan De. 

# * * 

My hearty acknowledgments are also due to the following officers, who acted charge 
superintendents : 

Dr. McNaught, Civil Medical Officer. 

Babu S. C. Majumdar, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

„ Bhola Nath Das, Sub-Deputy Collector. 

„ Har Kishor Dhar, Inspector of Police. 

„ Ram Mohan Mitra, Head Master. 

„ Raj Kumar Majumdar, Sub-Inspector of Schools. 

„ Bhadrascn Barua, „ „ 

„ Hem Chandra Das, Overseer, Local Board. 

These officers worked heartily and energetically, and there can be no question that very much 
of the success of our recent district census is due to their zealous and untiring co-operation. 

* * • 


Preparation 
village lists. 


Sibsagar.— from the Report of Mr. C. W. E. Pittnr, C.S., Offg. 
Deputy Commissioner of Sibsagar : ' 

01 ™° Ug1 ' j StS °* vi,,a £ es wcri ' prepared in my office on the 10th May 1890 from the census list 

of 1881, and were sent to the mauzadars with instructions to make necessary additions and 
alterations by careful personal enquiry on the ground. They were received in my office after 
verification on different dates between the 12th and 3c th June 1890. * 

From these lists the subdivisional register of villages and circle lists were prepared, and the 
selection of supervisors and enumerators by the mauzadars was carefully considered and necessary 
alterations were made, regard being had to the willingness and ability of the persons selected. 
As soon as the rogjgter and the circle lists thus prepared became ready, instructions were received 
from your office (ftdc letter No. 302, dated the 5th August 1890) that cadastral- villages for areas 
entirely cadastrally surveyed and the gaonburas’ circles for the non or partly cadastrally surveyed 
areas should be taken as a village instead of ordinary villages. Village lists were immediately 
called for from the Cadastral Settlement Officer; and on receipt of these in August 1890, copies 
were at once sent to the mauzadars for verification and resubmission in the place of the lists 
formerly submitted. These Ifkts were received back in August 1890. The subdivisional register of 
villages had thus to be rewritten in iny office. . 8 

The village lists were verified by mauzadars, and were found to be complete and exhaustive. The 
testing done by the general superintendents, who were the two Extra Assistant Commissioners, the 

villages were left out !* 0 n ^ ector ° f Schools < and Public Works Overseer, . showed that no 

* * * 

On the 28th August 1890 extracts from the circle lists for each charge, together with a mads 
prepared in my office marking all the blocks in each charge, were sent to the charge superintendents* 

“iX7er, r o”S'"1t t ' 0n ' , ^ tMth ' n '°" ,l !'f7 nd “ nd ,0 with ih« 

are ? U n a ^ h ‘ X e mauza dars w ere particularly asked to see that no outlying villages 
mohkhutis (ouffalo pens), pa ms, and houses in jungles and forests were left out As a matter of ^ct! 
the local, ty of these Jams, khutis, & c, are well known to the mauza officers andtheyeih^r 

detached areas ^ or , made “P™te blocks of comparatively^ Jge and ' 

detached areas. Occasional testing by general superintendents showed that no such areas were 

ind thecirllc'l bt onTT™ .' 352 “”* fat »l 6 «pl.mter.l 850 , 


Regarding the form of register, &c., I should say that the circle list, should contain the 
names of charge superintendents and supervisors, and should thus be a complete “S btfttf 3* ; 
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agency appointed and the area to be censuscd. These particulars we showed in our circle list Sibsagar* 
( under column i ), and thus made it a complete record of the census agency and divisions. 

The ^subdivision was parcelled into i6 charges. Each mauza was made a charge with the Censui, officer* 
exception of\he town mauza, or Nagar mahal, which was divided into two charges, one comprising 
the area within municipal limits, and the other outside that limit. The number of charge superin- 
tendents was 16, of whom 15 were mauzadars of their respective mauzas, and one the head master 
of the Government sc hool, who was made charge superintendent for the municipal limits. # 

Over all these was appointed a superior class of officers with the title of general superintendents. 

Theh*. number was altogether 7, and the 16 charges wen; divided among them according to the 
dimensions of the area to be supervised, some getting three, some two, and some one. These were— 


Extra Assistant Commissioner ... ... ... 2 

Public Works Department Overseer ... ... 1 

Deputy Conservator ... ... ... 1 

Police Inspector ... ... ... ... I 

District Superintendent ... ... ... I 

Sub-Inspector of Schools ... ... ... 1 


# 


* 


# 


7 


The minimum number of houses in a block was 9 and the maximum 118. The average number 
per block was 51. 

• # * * 

No difficulty was experienced by any one in understanding what ‘house* meant. 

* * ♦ 

• House numbering commenced in the first week of October 1890, and was completed by the |J™ 1SC nvlmbcN 
end of November. 

• * * * 

* 

We first numbered new houses with letters or fractions, thus 5 A or 5J, but latterly abandoned 
this in favour of continuing the old numbers serially as more convenient and showing us at a glance 
what the total was. * In no case was any house found unnumbered. 

• * * 

The first step taken in regard to the preliminary record was to call a meeting of charge °* 

superintendents and to explain the nature of the entries to be made in the schedules. Some 
supervisors and enumerators also attended the meeting. The charge superintendents then assem- 
bled the enumerators in different centres in their charges and explained to them all difficult points. 

# Loose schedules were also distributed, and enumerators were made to fill them either in the presence 
# of charge or general superintendents. These instructions perhaps would have been sufficient had 
there been any sort of homogeneity in the population of the district or enumerators had been 
recruited from a more intelligent class. As a matter of fact, however, sample entries were found to 
be quite insufficient, and frequently several wrong entries were found in columns exactly corre- 
sponding with the samples. 

* * * 

The preliminary record commenced in the first week of January, and was completed by the £*]}j lnary 
first week of February. T 

* Testing of the preliminary record was done on a large scale by the general superintendents, 
charge superintendents, and supervisors. There was hardly a block which escaped testing by 
one or other «of these three classes of officers. 

# # * 

There were of course mistakes found in the enumerators* work on actual verification, but they 
were f£w, and the work was found in all cases done in a pretty fairly accurate manner. The 
mistakes were either of {a) omission of people or (b) in filling in the schedule. 

» # • 

The total number of mistakes of omission was very few, and I think, roughly speaking, I can 
put it at about 3 or 4 per 10,000. 

Mistakes in filling in the schedules were many, and these mistakes were made in columns 
2-5 and 9-1 1. Considering the nature of the population and the staff of supervisors and enumera- 
tors we had to deal with, such mistakes were only natural. The information wanted in these 
columns is so elaborate and of such a difficult nature that even the highest class of census officers 
(general superintendents) could not in some cases give dear and definite instructions without a 
careful study of the whole subject. Difficulties were especially felt in the case of foreign population, 
such as time-expired coolies settled in different bastis and other foreigners. These people could 
not themselves give intelligible answers. 

# * * 

• 

On the final night a gaonbura was deputed with each enumerator, and he was again strictly *'“»i ««•"*• 
Warned to see that the enumerators actually visited every house. Where the gaonbura himself 
was the enumerator, a second person was deputed to accompany him. People in general were 
.. instructed to avoid fixing dates for weddings and other ceremonies as far as possible, and these 
instructions were readily obeyed. Each house kept a light burning at its door. Red ink in the shape 
of magenta was previously supplied to all charge superintendents and distributed by them to all 
enumerators. Supervisors were strictly enjoined to visit as many blocks as possible ; and, finally, 

, $1 mausadars dna most of the general superintendents took their position indifferent central spots, 
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Sibsagar. and supervised the work#of the final census. In addition to these, advantage was taken of the closing 
of the office, and clerks were deputed to different places in the mufassil to visit as many blocks 
. as possible during the night. It will thus be seen that the arrangements were aJAbprate and • 
comprehensive, and a very large number of blocks was actually visited by som£ one or 'other of 
the superior officers in the course of the night or the next day. In the town and the Nagar 
mahal mauza, the arrangements were so good that a supervisor accompanied each enumerator to 
every house during the night. 9 

For this purpose the supervising staff here was strengthened by the addition of all available 
clerks of every office and school in the town. To obviate possible contingencies, we 4 ?ad a 
reserve of enumerators in every mauza in case of casualties. They were resorted to in a few cases. 

* * * 


The Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge was at Disangmukh and in its neighbourhood 
on the final census night. He supervised the counting of 3 blocks and of the special 
boat block at Disangmukh, and enumerated 63 coolies in the depot there. The result of his 
supervision was that he discovered 2 men in a hut on a sandbank not enumerated, but 2 men in a 
boat counted twice over, not having received a ticket. Generally, I suppose omissions and double 
enumerations would counterbalance each other, as the work seems to have been very carefully done. 

* * * 0* 


The district totals were telegraphed to the Provincial Superintendent and Census 
Commissioner, Simla, on the 7th March. Golaghat and Jorhat wired their totals on the 3rd and 5th 
respectively. # 

* * * 

The mauza books were all brought in by the supervisors, and many of the tea gardens sent 
their books by their ow n men. The rest were brought in by special men deputed by me. The 
abstracts being all gone through and verified in my office, the books were despatched to your office 
on the 13th in accordance with the instructions contained in paragraph 6 of Census Circular No. 5. 

# * * 

C«n«u« 0 £ tea Instructions for the enumeration of tea gardens were received in this office on th£ 20th 
garden*. October 1890, and printed letters were issued to all managers with the necessary instructions. A 
supplementary circular was issued from this office on tin* 23rd December, but its object was defeated 
by its length, and planters in many cases shirked studying it. Great stress was laid on the 
definition of a house, and managers were also roused to their responsibility of enumerating persons 
living outside the coolie lines but inside the grants. Finally, the managers were requested to give 
the number of blocks, the number of houses in each block, and the number of persons likely to be 
enumerated on the estate. This information, even after repeated reminders, was not given by many 
managers in time ; and consequently books had to be issued in many cases without docketting, the 
calculation having been made on the number of persons found in the latest emigration registers 
and returns. This created a little confusion in the supply of books, which was however soon remcdiecT 
by officers being sent to different groups of gardens to see how the work of division into blocks was 
done. I hese officers were furnished with a supply of books, from which they supplemented the 
previous supply where necessary. • 

* * * 

Mr. Fordyce, the Deputy Conservator of Forests, was deputed to look to the tea garden 
arrangements. The numbering of houses and their division into blocks were on a good many 
gardens carried out under his instructions and supervision. Mr. Duncan, the two extra assistant 
commissioners, and I all visited tea gardens in different directions. 

I encouraged managers as much as possible to refer their difficulties to me, and soijie did 
so, and even sent in books for correction. All the gardens were visited at some time* hr other, and 
only one or two at nw>st were not visited after the preliminary record commenced. The difficulties 
experienced in filling in the columns relating to caste, birth place, mother tongue, &c., were naturally 
great. On the whole, great interest was taken by the enumerators. The quality of thewock varied • 
directly with the interest taken by the managers, and naturally so. Garden muharrirs in the one 
case are anxious to please, in the other they are not. 

The preliminary record wps tested on nearly every garden by Mr. Fordyce, Mr. Duncan, 
myself, and two extra assistant commissioners. Not only were the books * scrutinised, 
but houses were visited and entries carefully checked. In many cases the schedules had been vary 
carefully prepared, not a single omission was discovered. * I can answer for the 

correctness of the population and generally of entries, but of course some errors must be expected 
in the more difficult columns. ' r 




Bout eetiiui. 


letters to managers and printed instructions were received late, 
district two months before the commencement of the preliminary 


Copies of demi-official 
These ought to reach the 
record. 

* • would be desirable to have either smaller schedules with room for four entries in each 
printed specially for tea gardens, or to relax the rules regarding entries of one house in each 
page, The rule was relaxed this year, but too late to prevent a large waste of schedules. 

* * * 

inf* S^SK 1 ?" Were a PP oi ” te . d .*» enumerate boats in twelve ghats, which.Were formed 
into special boat blocks on account of their importance. ' # 

the 17 ™ * 7 ®^? at / the Disarigmukh and the Dihingmukh ghats. F<* 

were mad/with tbn n* f r™ 8 ^ e . boundary betwefeh Dibriigarh and Sibsagar, arrangements 
were made with the Deputy Commissioner of Dibrugarh for the enumeration by hrt district of %ti 
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going down, and by us of upward bound boats. For boats likely to be % found in places other Lakhim- 
than recognised ghats, enumerators of adjacent village blocks were instructed to go to the pur., 
riverside ancf enumerate them. Such cases were, however, very few, as charge superintende nts 
and supervisors’hacf arranged to stop boats, as far as possible, in the principal ghats on the 
evening of the 26th. Enumerators were ordered to remain at their ghats from nightfall of 
the 26th, and ^they did so. In the special ghats on the Brahmaputra the enumerators were 
required to stop for three successive nights. 

* * # 

For enumeration of carters and travellers twe nty stations were formed on the seven principal Trainers, 
roads. The police and the mauzadars were ordered to stop travellers and carters at those 
places after nightfall of the 26th, and the enumerators of the nearest blocks were ordered to 
enumerate them and to issue tickets. These enumerators were ordered to wait at those* stations 
tijl 8 or 9 a.m. on the 27th, to enumerate those who might have escaped enumeration the 
night before. Special supervisors from my office were sent out on the 26th to the most 
important ones of these stations to see that the work of enumeration was properly done, 
and they reported that the work was well done. Many Nagas were* found sleeping under trees 
by the roadside; but as these were hill Nagas, they were not counted at all, according to 
received from your office.f 

* * * 

The attitude of the people was indifferent. Survivors from the last census dispelled any Attitude of the 
vague doubts the younger people had at the beginning. pc0|,lc - 

There Vere a few eases of extortion in connection with the census. * In The Oman* Act 

the first case the enumerator deputed his brother to affix numbers to houses, and the brother 
in doing so took 14 annas from 14 houses, at the rate of one anna per house, as his labour. 

* * * 

Another case was against a mandal. It turned out to be false. The coolie settlers had 
a grudge against the man, and thought to give their grievances more prominence by making 
them a census matter. * 

A stranger, pretending to be a census enumerator, took Rs. 5*4 from some time-expired 
coolie settlers in mauza Sologuri. The Kya of the Sologuri tea garden was also duped. He 
paid 8 annas, and gave Rs. 3-1 worth of article's on credit; and with these the man disappeared, 
and no trace of him could be found afterwards. 

* * * 

The fourth is quoted below from Mr. Duncan's diary : 

“The manager (Mr. Watson of Domerdallang) told me of a case of blackmailing on the 
part of one of his enumerators, a muharrir of a long time good character. He had take n 
4 annas, not from an ignorant coolie, but from the garden Kya, a man who could re ad and 
write. Mr. Watson dismissed him at once." 

The provisions of the Act were quite sufficient, but I am glad to record that in no instance 
was any recourse to the Act considered necessary. 

• The elaborate arrangements made for carrying out the work, the trouble taken by all 
concerned in testing the* work at every important stage commencing from village lists and 
ending with the red ink entries of the final census night, and the earnest endeavours of all 
the officers whose help and co-operation were given are good grounds for considering the 

result to be accurate and reliable. 

, * * * 

The census codes in Assamese were this time received very late, and (hey were very few 
in number. Thyy should, I think, be printed earlier, and in sufficient numbers to enable us 
to supply supervisors also. 

* * * 

• 

I canndt close this report without recording my appreciation of the work done and interest 
taken by Munshi Azizar Rahman and, after his transfer, by Rai Jogesh Chandra Chatturji Bahadur, 
who were in charge of the office work at headquarters. 

* * * 

Mr. Fordyce did most of the tea garden work. He not only took a lively interest in the 
Work himself, but, what was very valuable, used his personal influence in rousing the managers 
to a similar interest. 


Lakhimpur. — Extracts from the Report of Mr. R. S. Grcenshiclds, C.S., 
Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur : 

The preparation of the subdivisional register was taken in hand early in May 1890. The 
fevision with reference to the mauzadars' local enquiry was completed, barring the municipality' ,gc 
and the Sadiya thana, bv the middle of June. Mr. Lea completed the municipal portion by the 
end of July, whi|p the Assistant Political Officer did his part by the early part of September. 
Between June and October the register was under verification by the Sub-Deputy Collector and 
others, The corrections suggested by these officers were so numerous that the register had to be 

t Tbft eiJmoratioo In the hi* being non^ynchfonous, the order! were that person* should be counted in the place where they ordinarily resided, 
present on the day of enumeration or not. To have counted them in Sibsagaf would, therefore, have resulted in double enumeration, 
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rewritten. This was 9 completed on the 4th October, on which date the circle lists were also 
prepared, and supplied to the supervisors. On the 9th October a copy of the register was 
submitted to the Superintendent 01 Census. ** , % 

The absence of any district report of last census caused inconvenieficer There are no 
revenue villages in this district, except Miri villages, and even these are not separate village units, 
as the paths of one gam are often scattered over several villages. There has been no cadastral 
survey ; the revenue survey map shows very few village's, and most of those have f disappeared or 
changed. Gaonburas' circles are ill defined. Still I do not think that any village of a permanent 
character was omitted. It is possible that some temporary settlements in the jungles nfSy have 
escaped our officers, but I do not know that this actually occurred in any case. If in 
future the local extent of the census be dearly defined beforehand, there will not be 
the same delay or omission to register that there was regarding some frontier tract villages on 
this occasion. 

# # * 


There were finally eleven superintendents for the eleven charges, 

* * * 

Besides the eleven superintendents named above, the Agent, Assam Railways and TrajJjjjg* 
Company, appointed a railway employ^, Mr. A. B. Hawkins, for superintending the ccnafffc Opera- 
tions on the Dibru-Sadiya Railway. 

# * * 

The several superintendents had altogether 54 supervisors. 

* « » 

There were altogether 45,877 houses and 688 blocks in the subdivision. Then the average 
number of houses per block in the subdivision was 66 68. Excluding unoccupied houses, the 
average number of houses per block in the subdivision would be 63*96. , 

Sixty houses are not too many in a town or thickly populated village, but many of our villages 
are straggling. We cannot, however, multiply the number of blocks unless we can get sufficient 
enumerators. 0 

In tea gardens I rather encouraged large blocks, as the preliminary enumeration could be 
done at leisure by one or two men specially employed, and they could be helped by others on the 
final night : ‘ 

Some of my superintendents report that they had difficulty in making their enumerators 
understand the definition of a ‘house/ but I think it was generally well understood. All enumera- 
tors were instructed on the point * but the definition was not printed in their instructions, and was 
only available in the code and circulars, of which few copies were issued. It should be printed 
on the block lists and embodied in the instructions. 

Except in the three frontier villages of Wakret, Mohong, and Kumargaon, house numbering was 
everywhere tested by the supervisors. 

* * # 

In Dumduma considerable errors were brought to light on this testing, so I cannot say that the 
enumerators' work there was very accurate. 

♦ • * 

f Before the preliminary record was commenced, the supervisors were instructed in the rules 
by the superintendents ; when it was found that they had sufficiently mastered the* rules, they were 
sent round to instruct the enumerators. The instructions of the supervisors were often supplemented 
by lectures given by the superintendents or by myself to enumerators assembled at central places 
selected for the purpose. By way of further practical instruction every enumerator w&s made to 
fill m loose sample schedules. These were returned after correction. The attention of all 
superintendents was repeatedly drawn to the necessity of carefully instructing the enumerators, 
and they were directed to satisfy themselves that each enumerator was fully instructed before he 
began his work. In some cases this was tested by examination of the enumerator. * 

* * * 

In Sadiya, Kadamoni* Kathalguri, and Miri path mahals the preliminary record was 
commenced on the 15th January and completed by the middle of February. IrvMankatta it was 
commenced on the 1 7th January and completed on the j st week of February. In Dumduma it began 
on the 15th January. It was finished on the 26th February 1891. In Margherita the record 
was taken in hand on the last week of January, and completed by the end of the second week of 
February. In the tract between the Buri Dehing and the Noa Dehing it was commenced from the 
23rd February and finished by the 26th February, that is, it was made just before the census and 
corrected by the final night. 

* 

testing was most complete probably in Sadiya, I myself tested the record in all villages 
on the line of march from North Lakh.mpur to Dibrugarh, in the cantonments and municipality, at 
stations along the line of railway, at Margherita, m a number of gardens in the Dumduma dirge, 

ut iSi" • V , l i lag ‘‘ S at - a , nd . on the F oad from Jaipur, and at the steamer ghat* 

My time was largely if not mainly, occupied in supervising and testing the census work. 

As regards numbers, the census taken in this district was, I believe, as accurate as a census 

taken in this country by an unpaid agency can practically be , •* lc " * 

• • . • 

. . A 11 the LalUngs in the large village near Sissi returned themselves as Koch, but this tendency 
fed been noticed some years previously and not in connection with the census. ^ 
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Enumerators sometimes wished to question the legality of an alleged meyriage. Some garden Lakhim- 
muharrirs seemed to think that no coolies were properly married, and others that none should be pur. 
reckoned as t good Hindus. 

* * 1 * * ♦ 

A week or so before the final census, people were again informed of the orders issued from Final centu*. 
my office that t^ey should avoid, if possible, celebrating marriages or other like ceremonies on the 
night of the 26th February, and should keep a light burning in front of their houses and remain 
awake in their own homes till the enumerator visited them. Gaonburas were ordered to accom- 
pany th<* enumerators on their rounds. The enumerators were also ordered to be punctual at 
their post on the final day, and were again taught as to how the y should proceed with the final 
recording. On the night of the 26th they were assembled in a central place, and started for the 
work by their superintendents or supervisors at about 8 o’clock — a time when the people are 
generally settled down for the night after their daily work. The enumerators then visited every 
house of their blocks, and read out the entries to the owner of the house and made necessary correc- 
tions with red ink. 

Three days before the final census, the supervising staff was strengthened by the deputation 
of clerks and other Government servants. 

% # * * 

The services of all available officers were utilised. Each superintendent had several clerks 
placed temporarily under his disposal. The District Engineer visited gardens near Tinsukia on 
the Hugrijan road, and collected the books afterwards. Superintendents were directed to remain 
at some central spot in their charge. The District Superintendent of Police at Dumduma and 
the Deputy Conservator of Forests at Margherita had their own ollices to assist them. Mr. 

Nicholl, Assistant Commissioner, was at Jaipur with Babu Padmanath Barua, revenue peshkar, 
under him at Tengakhat. Mr. Lea was in charge of the municipality with a large number of 
municipal commissioners and clerks to help. In the Miri path mahafs a clerk and a muharrir 
were deputed, the charge was divided, and the supervising officers dropped down the river inspect- 
ing. In the Sissi change the revenue head muharrir aided the Government surveyor. .Five 
temporary supervisors were appointed in the head master’s charge. 

* • * 

I went down to the steamer ghat on the afternoon of the 26th, and stayed there till long after 
midnight. I checked the enumeration in bungalows and steamers, and in all the blocks at the 
ghat and on the road back, accompanying different enumerators on their rounds. The work was 
properly performed, and I found everywhere that the supervisors and enumerators had actually 
gone their rounds. The people wore all in their houses, and the streets were deserted. The bright 
moonlight much facilitated operations. Many census officers were up all night. 

•. The enumerators' abstracts were prepared in accordance w ith the instructions laid dow f n in 
the Provincial Superintendent’s Circular No. 19. 

♦ * * 

While watching the preparation of abstracts, I observed a tendency on the part of superin-- 
tendents and others to ignore the principle laid down, vis., that of independent compiling by two 
enumerators, the results, if agreeing, being accepted without further check, and to give themselves 
unnecessary trouble by going over the calculation again. 

# * * 

The district totals w’ere wired to the Superintendent of Census on the 6th March on receipt of 
North L*akhimpur figures. 


In November the 135 tea gardens in the sadr subdivision were allotted among European officers, g^” 01 te * 
the District Superintendent of Police, the Assistant Commissioner, and Mr. Lea, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, and they were requested to visit each garden and instruct the managers. The 
District Superintendent of Police and the Assistant Commissioner had the gardens situated in 
their charges to supervise, 31 and 26, respectively. Mr. Lea had nominal charge of the remainder ; 
but I visited n\any of the gardens, and latterly Munshi Azizar Rahman, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, w r as put in charge of gardens in his charge. The District Superintendent of Police also 
visited about ten of these gardens. Everywhere superintendents and supervisors were 
ordered to assist and instruct the garden enumerators when necessary. The orders regarding 
census of tea garden population were not issued till comparatively late, and there w r as some delay 
in issuing enumeration books, as they had not been included in tne district indent. Some difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining reports of the number of houses and formation of blocks, as mistakes 
were made ow ? ing to the misunderstanding of the definition of ‘ house ' in the coolie lines, but these 
were all set right by visits to the gardens, pr writing or speaking to managers. Generally, the head 
clerk of the garden was supervisor and the muharrirs enumerators. In some cases managers 
themselves acted as supervisors. The preliminary enumeration was begun later than among the 
general population, but occupied a much shorter time. The record was corrected from time to 
time until the census night, and again revised on that night. Special arrangements wrcrc made 
for the collection of garden books. Managers w'ere directed to send their books , in to a local 
centre, and groups of gardens employed a common messenger. In most cases the abstracts were 
Compiled on tHfe gardens, but near the local centres the managers were asked to send in one or 
more enumerators with their books. Local centres were formed at Dibrugarh, Chabua, and 
Tinsukia, besides centres of charges, and several clerks were deputed to visit groups of gardens, 
and after checkin&the compilation of the figures to bring in the books. 


you u 
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Lftkhim- Mr. Clark's arrangements for census of tea gardens were very complete. A circular was 
pur, issued pointing out to managers the advantage of obtaining an accurate record of the immigrant 
population, and this had the effect of securing hearty co-operation from the large concerns in that 
neighbourhood. • § 

* * * 

The District Superintendent of Police reports that the preliminary record wgs inspected by 
himself or his subordinates on all gardens in his charge. Generally, in my own inspections I 
confined myself to the scrutiny of books ; and if satisfied that the? manager and his subordinates . 
were taking an interest in the work, 1 did not go into details. In one garden in which I checked 
the record on the spot l found some mistakes. 

• * * 

The census in cantonments was, I believe, practically accurate. 

• * * 

The arrangements for the census of the railway population gave more trouble than any other 
branch of the work. The agent and the, employes generally looked on the census as a matter of 
less importance than their own business ; and I found it necessary to remonstrate on more th an 
one occasion, and to exercise constant and personal supervision. Although the wor^^^TP * % 
consequence delayed, it was eventually fairly well done. 

* # * 


Boat ceram. The boat population in the sadr subdivision is small, and the work was light. It wa^ arranged 

that boats plying on the Brahmaputra between Dibrugarh and Sadiya should be enumerated, as 
far as possible, before they started, if they were not likely to reach the one or the other station 
before the 26th February. An enumerator was stationed at Hilonimur, a central point. He 
enumerated five boats, as stated in the? Sadiya report. 

Two special enumerators were posted on the Brahmaputra near the Sissi Saw Mills Below 
Dibrugarh and one on the Buri Suti. Most of the population in boats were enumerated at village 
ghats! Five enumerators enumerated boats in the Miri paik mahals ; four libats were enivmerated 
in the Kxtra Assistant Commissioner's charge, one in Dumduma. In the neighbourhood of 
Dibrugarh, the population of eight steamers and 59 boats was enumerated. A head constable 
was appointed special enumerator, with several persons to assist him at different points. I 
checked and supervised the census of the steamers on the* final night. 

* « * 


Attitude of the The bulk of the people, so far as could be judged from their behaviour, were apathetic and 
people. indifferent; and, although there was much curiosity and excitement in some quarters, even alarm, 

there; was nothing approaching to active obstruction. In endeavouring to gauge 4 the feelings of 
the people, it must be remembered that in this district, besides exciting the apprehensions common 
to an Indian population on such an occasion, the census had for many the mysterious terrors of the 
unknown. 

Kven in tracts which were included in the operations of 1881, and part of the area now 
reported on was not then included, a large proportion of the population had forgotten or denied 
the fact of a former census, and a census conducted in the manner in which the late census has 
been accomplished was beyond all expectation. 

The numbering of houses, the elaborate form of enumeration book, the curious, even inquisitive, 
questions of the (‘numerator, the checking in the villages by European officers, all these were 
novel and suspicious features, quite sufficient amidst a rude and ignorant population to give,. rise 
to a very general belief that something serious was contemplated by Government. 

The immigrant population feared an increase of taxation ; the Miris, Abors, and poll tax^paying 
population an increase of the poll tax, or the imposition of the tax on those who did not already 
pay it ; the Khamtis and Singphos assessment to land revenue. The Abor gam at Dijmur 
and Joihing gam of Bisa, the Singpho chief, were assured by me personally that no increased 
taxation was intended. Other rumours current among the Assamese were the one notifced at the 
last census, that unmarried girls were to he taken away and given as wives to soldiers. In some 
cases it is stated that parents actually hurried on the marriage of their daughters. 

In this connection a curious case may be quoted. A man complained shortly affer the census 
that two youths had gone to his house on the night of the 26th February before the enumerator 
came round, and persuade d his wife and daughters that the girls would be taken away to be 
married to soldiers, and so induced the daughters to go with them. On enquiry it appeared that the 
girls lovers had told the mother some such story as was alleged ; and while she went to make 
enquiries of the neighbours, they eloped with the two daughters. 

One superintendent reports that among some? classes of Kacharis and Ahoms it was believed 
that the ooject of the* census was to ascertain who were true Hindus, and that those who ate fowls 
would be returned as Musalmans. 

In one village it is stated that all fowls were actually buried alive, that their owners might not 
be suspected of being fowl-eaters. 

Tn parts of the frontier tract in the Mesaki mauza, some people believed that persons enumerated 
would not be allowed to leave British territory. 

The Naga visitors from the hills naturally viewed the census with suspicion. All the Nagas 
working on a new tea garden at Marghcrita absconded the morning after the census. They have 
since returned. 0 1 / 


Thi Cenauf Act 


In only one case was a prosecution ordered against 
He was discharged, as he did not appear to me to be a fit 


a man for failing to act as enumerator, 
person foi; appointment, 
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The provisions of the Act appear to me to he sufficient. One ot* my superintendents Naga 
recommends that the showing of a light on the night of the final census be made compulsory, Hills 
i) ut I cannot support this recommendation. 

In the meantime it may be stated that the present census is undoubtedly more accurate! than 
any previous census taken. Even the last census of 1881 appears to have been a rough and ready 
counting of tte people. Houses were not numbered, it is doubtful whether enumeration books 
were used in all eases, and in tin* frontier trac ts few details were recorded. 

At the same time', considering the difficulties to be encountered, especially the ignorance of the 
populaftbn and of the enumerators, it would be idle to hope for absolute or ideal accuracy. The 
reality must for the present fall iar short of this. 1 think we should be satisfied if the census was 
practically as good a one as could betaken under the circumstances ; and this, l think, we may safely 
say it was. 

As regards numbers, every one agrees that it was practically accurate. 

* * * 

Some criticisms and suggestions have been made in other paragraphs of this report, and there is 
not much to add. The supply of copies of the code and instructions generally was rather limited, and 
these should be more freely distributed in future. The Assamese version was received late. The 
Iran's in ti^ns, ags/ieshaloi and pohpatkhaontt 7, were not understood. The instructions as to 
occupation issued at the last census seem to me to put more clearly t lit' fact, that people who work 
should be shown under each occupation. At first there was some doubt in places about working- 
children and females of the agriculturist class. 

* * * 

Lists of sorts and castes and occupations prepared either locally or for the Province would be 
very useful. I intended at one time to prepare a list of castes, but gave it up; a list of districts of 
foreigners would also be useful. 

* * * 

I observe that the Suggestion made in the last Provincial Census Report that household 
schedules should be more freely distributed was not adopted. I am not aware of the reason. 1 
think a free issue of such schedules to educated native householders would be appreciated, and 
would tend to diffuse an interest in and knowledge of census matters. 




# Naga Hills. — Extracts from the Report of Mr. A. IV . Davis, C.S., Deputy 
Commissioner of the Naga Iiilts : 

For census purposes this district was divided into five charges, containing 29 circles Preparation 

1 1 \ ill.'lj’C IiMh, 

These charges were — 


(1) Kohima, which included — 

(a) Kohima station and cantonment. 
, (£) Kohima-Golaghat road. 

(c) The An gam is and Lazrma. 

(2) Dimapur, which included — 

(a) Dimapur and Nichuguard. 

(£} Hitrpathar. 

(c) Kcngmas, Mikirs, and Kacharis. 


(3) Henima, which included — 

(a) Kacha Nagas. 

(b) Kukis. 

(4) Wokha (Lhota Nagas). 

(5) Mokokchang (Ao Nagas). 


Except in Kohima station and along the Kohima-Golaghat road, the census of this district 
was spread ove^ a period of three months. It began on the 1st December, and was completed, 
except in one instance, before the end of February. 

* * * 

Complete lists of villages for all the villages in the hills portion of the district being available 
in my office, there was no difficult^ in preparing the subdivisional register and circle list for 
Kohima, Wokha, Mokokchang, and the Kacha Naga portion of the Henima charge. 

# For the low hills and plains mauzas lists of villages were supplied by the mauzadars. These 
lists were partially tested by Assistant Surgeon Tamizuddin Ahmed, who was in charge of the 
census in the plains and low hills mauzas. 


* * * 

In the Kuki portion of the Henima charge* the village lists, as furnished by my office, were 
verified by Belbong havildar, the supervisor for this charge. He was deputed with a sepoy from 
the 1st November to make complete block lists of all Kuki villages, and I am confident that we 
have got the census of all the Kuki villages in this district. 

• * * * 

The subdivisional register was completed in August 1890. The circle lists were completed, 
as far a § possible, in October 1890. 
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In future censuses of this district the work of verifying lists of villages and preparing block 
lists for the Kukis, Kacharis, Mikirs, and Rengmas (plains) should be begun not later than 
November ist. Of course the present village lists for those tribes will be t^n years nencef 
practically worthless, owing to their migratory habits. . . 

The charge superintendents were four in number, and consisted of ~ for Kohima the Assistant 
Commissioner, for Wokha the tahsildar, for Mokokchang the subdivisional officej, for the plains 
mauzas the Assistant Surgeon. 

There were two supervisors, /./*., Mr. Pritchard, of the Public Works Department, who was 
in charge of a portion of the Golaghat- Kohima road, and Belbong havildar, of the Military I olu.e, 
who looked after the census operations in the Henima charge. Altogether 5 1 enumerators were 
employed. Of these, six, i.e. t four literate Angami Nagas, the fourtli clerk of my office, and one 
military policeman, were employed on the non-syiu hronous portion of the Kohima charge. Fifteen, 
the clerks of my office, with eight Public Works Department muharrirs, were employed on 
the night of the 26th February in taking the census of Kohima station and the various sections of 
the Kohima-Golaghat road. wSix, five military policemen and the pandit of the Bargaon 

school, were employed in the Wokha subdivision. Twelve, />., four military policemen, the 
pandit of tin* Ungma school, and seven school teachers in the employ of the American Baptist 
Mission, took the census of the Mokokchailg subdivision, len, /.c., eight mauzadars, one muh ?tf*Uf 
and one civil policeman, were employed in taking the census of the plains and low hilfmauzas. 
Two, i.c. } one military policeman and one Angami head constable of civil police, were employed in 
the Henima charge. 

* * * • 

The number of paid men was as follows : 

1 supervisor, on Rs. 10 per month (4 months). 

1 enumerator, „ „ (2 „ )• 

20 enumerators on Rs. 5 „ (4 „ )• 


Total ... 22 

As these men were in nearly all instances railed on to work continuously for a period of four 
months, it was considered necessary to pay them in order to give them some incentive to work 
properly. 

* • * . * 

The enumerators in nearly every instance — I speak more particularly of the non-synchronous 
portion of the district— worked very well. Except in the case of the Rengrna mauzadar, the census 
work was everywhere finished before the end of February. In" the Mokokchang subdivision the 
enumeration of nine small villages was done by seven school teachers of the American Baptist 
Mission, whose services were placed at my disposal by the Reverend E. W. Clark of Molang. 
Mr. Clark himself did nothing. 

The estimate originally made by Mr. Porteous that each enumerator would be able to * 
enumerate about thirty houses a day turned out to be very fairly accurate. Of course a mai^ 
could actually do about sixty or seventy houses a day; but when allowance was made for the time 
occupied in travelling from village to village, in affixing numbers to the houses, and the delays* 
occasioned by references to the charge superintendent, it was found that an average of thirty 
houses a day for each enumerator was very near the mark. 

* * * ’ 
of The enumerators were personally instructed by the charge superintendents during 
November. The method of instruction was to make the men practise under the • personal 
supervision of thowsuperintendent at some village near the headquarters station. 

* * * 

From my own observations, and from what I learn from the charge superintendents, I think 
that, on the whole, the enumerators 1 work was very fairly done. 

* * * * 

The totals for block abstracts were first made out by the enumerators and entered on separate 
slips of paper. These slips, together with the enumeration books, were sent in’to headquarters. 
Here the totals were tested by clerks or by the charge superintendent and, when all the 
enumerators had returned to headquarters, by other enumerators. After, being checked, the totals 
were entered in the enumerators’ abstracts. From the enumerators' abstracts circle abstracts 
wore made out in some cases by the charge superintendents personally, and in all cases under their 
immediate supervision. The charge abstracts were made out by the charge superintendents. 

* * * . 1 

The only road on which there are any travellers besides Nagas is the Kohima-Golaghat road. 
For census purposes this road, the length of which is (in this district) g 2 miles, was divided 
into blocks, each block being entrusted to the care of a Public .Works Department muharrir. 
Ofders were issued to eartmen and others that they were not to travel on the night of the 26th, 
and that they were, as far as possible, to halt at one or other of the recognised stages along the 
road. 

the The attitude of the people with reference to the census was completely passive. They offered 
no obstruction to the taking of the census, and the work was carried on quite quietly. 

The people (Nagas) at first in many instances thought that the object of the census waa jn 
some way or other to get an increased amount of revenue out of them. Beforfc the census 
was completed, however, they must have given up this notion, for in no instance were they Catte# 
on to pay more revenue than they had been used to pay in former years, 1 The more f ivilifiid' 
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among the Nagas, to whom the objects of the census were explained, considered it quite natural that Khasi and 
the great Mabarani should desire«to know the exact number of her subjects. Jaintia 

\ • * * * Hills. 


I consider the results of the census in this district to have been very fairly accurate. 

My reasons for arriving at the 1 conclusion are — 

(a) In the Chills no house or village could possibly escape enumeration. 

(£) Nagas have no caste, so the columns which had reference to distinction of castes presented 
** no difficulties to the enumerators. 


Accuracy of the 
results. 


(c) The enumerators appeared to lake considerable interest in their work, especially the 
Angami enumerators, who were very keen to find out the exact size and population of 
villages in their own country. 


* * * 

It is possible that in the occupation column (column n) many men who are shown as having 
no land of their own really have land, and have returned themselves as having none in the hope 
of being exempted from paying revenue. No reliance, of course, can be placed on the accuracy 
of the age column (column 7). No Naga has the vaguest idea of his own age, and in most 
*fi..t.°ncq| ages, as given in the enumeration books, are overestimates. I have always found that 
Nagas are inclined to overestimate their ages . 

The entries in column 8 as to civil condition are probably very accurate. Slight confusion 
was caused by the contradictory instructions issued by you as to the manner in which divorced 
women should be shown. In your letter to me, No. 488, dated the 23rd September 1890, you say 
‘‘divorced women should be shown as unmarried but in paragraph 3 of your Circular No. 15, 
dated the 29th November 1890, you say “ persons who are legally divorced or who are so separated 
as, in the opinion of persons of their own caste, to be able to contract a second alliance, should 
be sbow'n as widowed!' t This is, however, not a point of very great importance. 

The other columns of the schedules, />., 9, 10, 12, and 13, presented no particular difficulties 
in this district, and the entries in them, as well as in column 14, may, on the whole, be considered to 
be very accurate. 

Finally, the amount of actual testing done by the superintendents was very satisfactory, 
and must have gone a good way towards rendering the results of the census accurate. 

* * * 

The census of 1891 is the first census that has been taken of this district. In 1881 the* state of 
the district was considered to be too disturbed to admit of a census being taken. The rough 
estimate, however, which was made at that time was apparently a very fairly accurate one. This 
estimate gave the population of th'* district as 94,380. Since then the Mokokchang subdivision, 
with a population of 26,382, has been added to the district, and the total for the whole district has 
b$en found to be 1,22,077; if the population of the Mokokchang subdivision be added to 
the old estimate, the total is 120,762, or very near the actual numbers as brought out by the 
prcsefht census. 

The materials available for taking the present census, especially that of the Dimapur charge, 
# were not very good. In the Dimapur subdivision the only available agency are the mauzadars, 
many of whom are illiterate, and all of whom are rather dense*. In addition, then* was no officer 
serving in the district who had any personal know ledge of the tract forming the Dimapur charge. 
Circumstances, as explained in the report, prevented me from visiting it personally. 

Excellent work was done by the men of the Military Police who w r ere detailed for census 
work? The same may be* said of the literate Angamis, w ho were employed in the Kohima and 
Henima charges. 

Of charge, superintendents, Mr. Woods, Assistant Commissioner, and Jadab Chandra Barua, 
Rai Bahadur, tahsildar at Wokha, appeared to me to take most interest in their w ork. 

% * * * 

As fifr as actual numbering of the people goes, I think, however, that we have got a fairly 
accurate census of the charge. The caste columns, too, are probably accurate. I cannot, however, 
say so much for the employment column. Here in very* many instances the only entry is “ kheti 
kart khai } ” no attempt having been made to distinguish between men cultivating their own land 
and those wh*o only rent land. It w ould, however, be pretty safe to assume that amongst the 
Mikirs and other migratory tribes‘each man cultivates his own land. 

* * * 


•. Khasi and Jaintia Hills. — Extracts from the Report of Mr . G. Godfrey , c.s., 

Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills: 

Owing to the general backwardness of the district, to the jungly nature of the country and Preparation of 

its inaccessibility, and, above all, to the great distances between v,lla * c 
villages in very many instances, it was finally decided that the 
enumeration in these hills should be synchronous only in the areas 
noted in the margin, the census of the remaining portion of the 
district being gradual. 

The census in the non-synchronous areas was carried on on 
the same principle as in the synchronous tracts, except that the 
enumeration extended over a period of fourteen days. 


J. Station of Shillong, Us suburbs ami the 
cantonments, 
t. Town of Cherra. 

3. „ Shelia. 


* , 4* h Jowal. 

Six villages In Hholaganj. 
f. Three British vilifies. 


. 1 TfeVclIIng population. 

* fc fcallway 

.^Toe ^ syjcnfonOuf areas in i88t census were 




1 11 way 

synchro tv 

“ Jowal, and Cherra only. 


f The reviled Instruction* were ittued after consultation with the Census Commissioner for India^ 
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Khasi and Rough lists of villages were prepare d in my office from the census records of 1881, and in the 
Jaintia case of British villages they were corrected by comparison with the khanasamari lists^ 1889-90. r 
Hills. As the greater part of the' Khasi Hills is under Khasi chiefs, from whom tjpe Government 

receives no revenue, there is no revenue or other establishment in this district which could be 
employed for the purpose t)f checking the village lists on the ground, nor was it thought advisable to 
engage any foreign agency for fear of alarming the people. For this, as well ns for the main 
census operations, therefore, I had to depend upon the re/wrand the headmen. 

As soon as tin* subdivisional register had been prepared, an extract relating to each j^im or 
sardavship was sent to the seim or sardur concerned for \erilication on the spot, those relating 
to British possessions, as also to villages close to police stations, being checked by the police!. 

On receipt of these lists duly checked, the subdivisional register was recast as laid down in 
your letter No. 25, dated the 25th April 1890. 

Notwithstanding that all possible steps were taken to ensure their correctness, the village lists 
were found by the enumerators to bn not (juite accurate, especially in regard to the number of 
houses. Some of the villages in the list could not be traced. Some were tourul abandoned, while 
others were discovered which had not been included in the list at all. Three reasons are ascribed 
for these variations : 

(tf) The migratory nature of certain classes of hill tribes. 

(^) Those who live upon cultivation generally remove in a body — men, women, and children, 
and live close to their fields till the harvest is gathered, when they either return to 
their own villages or establish a new hamlet somewhbre near the nearest village 
from their fields. Thus, when the census officers went their first rounds in January, 
many of these settlements reported to be existing in July-Septcmbcr r had abandoned % 
their pams } and had either established a new village or had returned to their old 
place of residence ; and erected new houses there. 

(c) The third cause, which is perhaps the most important one, is the imperfect rfieans 
available for collecting information. In the absence of a sufficient number of persons 
able to read and write, many of the chiefs had to get the info! mation for thp village 

lists verbally either from the old village headmen or from those who had been sent 

round for the purpose, the result being far from accurate. 

A special parwana was issued to the several chiefs with directions to take particular care that 
no outlying houses, temporary hamlets established near paddy fields, &c , escaped entry in the 
village lists. The chiefs certified, when returning these lists, that the instructions had been 
observed, and their statements were subsequently found generally correct by the enumerators. 

The subdivisional register and the circle lists were completed by the middle of September 
1890. 

* * * 

The next step taken was to split up the district into ‘blocks/ ‘circles/ and ‘charges/ 

With this object the scims, their mantris, village headmen, and others having local knowledge, were 

calk’d in to Shillong, and alter a discussion which lasted nearly a week, the details were settled and 
the whole area in the sadr subdivision was placed in charge of 11 superintendents, 53 supervisors, 
and 257 (‘numerators. These divisions were made more with reference to the relative nearness 
of villages than to their situation as regards jurisdiction, so that each enumerator's block was 
compact, and did not unnecessarily include vast areas of wilderness with perhaps one or two hamlets 
at the extremities. This arrangement, no doubt, increased the work in my office, more particularly 
in connection with the pre paration of Statement 11 prescribed in your Circular No. 19, dated the 
26th December 1890, as villages pertaining to one scirn or sardarship had to be picked out from 
the abstracts of two or more different dakas^ where they had been included for convenience of 
enumeration ; but, from a census point of view, the arrangement was the best that could be made. 

Census oncers. As has been already stated, the want of efficient men to take up the post of an enumerator, 
or the rather tiresome duties of a supervisor, was great. Government had, no doubt, placed at the 
disposal of district officers the services of all Government employes in the district, and in the 
station of Shillong men of sufficient education were numerous, but in the interior the employment 
of foreign agency was both impolitic and impracticable. 

* * He 

1 cannot conclude this section without acknowledging the great assistance rendered by some 
of the Missionaries belonging to the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission. The Reverend John 
Jones, Secretary to the Mission, not only acted as the superintendent of the largest area, but also 
placed at my disposal the whole army of schoolmasters, numbering 108 (/>., 58 in the Khasi Hills 
and 5° * n the Jaintia Hills) lor about a month. The Reverend John Roberts at Cherra and 
Reverend William Williams of Sheila also ac ted as superintendents of charges Nos. 1 and 2, 
containing respectively of 17,99b and i8,8of> souls. Mr. Williams had, however, to give up his post*' 
just at the time of the final census, as he was suddenly transferred to another district. 

. * * ' * 

As there are no postal communications in the interior, and as funds were not available for 
employment of special messengers for their carriage, figured statements prescribed in the Census 
Code were not called for from the supervisors or superintendents, but those supervisors and super- / 
intendents who were Government officials submitted diaries, from which it appears that they visited 
almost every village in their circles, and found that houses had been properly numbered. l^SLYt 
myself seen the numbers posted correctly in all villages which I visited during my tours. 

* * •* . 
Mawam of , AU supervisors and some of the enumerators received a regular course <rf practical tframtog/; 

under the immediate direction of Extra Assistant Commissioner Babu Jiban Ray. The** mejtf 
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imparted instructions to the rest of flic enumerators, each of whom was supplied with a separate Khasi and 
# copy of the Jtvhasi translation of the rules and sonic loose forms for practice. I inyst If examined Jaintia 
many schedule^ and explained such difficulty s as occurred. Hills. 

* * * 

In the synchronous areas the final census was taken on the night of the 26th Febru ary, Final census, 
but in the nonsynchronous tracts the ope ration continued from the 12th to the 26th idem. 

^ * * * 

Orders had already been issued to enumerators to deliver f heir books to the supervisors on 
the 27th at certain fixed centres. '1'his was done with commendable punr tuality, and the block 
circle and charge* abstracts wen* prepared without delay except in the ease of the Bholaganj ciri le. 

Some of the schedules of this circle had to be rewritten, owing partly to inaccuracy in the entries 
in certain cases and partly to the use by the enumerators ol coloured ink (green), notwithstanding 
strict orders were issued prohibiting its use. 

* * * 

« 'fho railway premises on the Cherra-Companyganj State Railway were ccnsused under the Railway, 
supervision of the manager, who adhered to the rules and instructions circulated with your letter 
Mo. 924, dated tlu* 16th December 1890. The trains are not started at night here, so there were 
no passengers to enumerate. 

• * * * 

The attitude of the people was admirable throughout, and the srims, sardars , village headmen, Attitude of the 
and others ivho were requested to come* to Shillong for consultation promptly answered to the call, pcoI ’ lc ' 
displayed much earnestness in the discussion, and in the majority of casts c\cn agreed most 
willingly to certain localities in their claka being enumerated by the neighbouring, and in some 
cases rival, chiefs. Their attitude and conduit art' most praiseworthy. No doubt the people 
contributed towards tlfe expenditure, but they did so apparently ungrudgingly, as they pay no land 
revenue to the srims. 

Occasionally a sc/m or sardar resented the idea of his own people* being counted by the 
enumerators of {mother scim, lest the latter should some day set a claim to the village, and 
went so far as to destroy the house number and to put fresh numbers on the house's and get 
them re-enumerated by his own men; but such cases were wry few , and I am glad to sny 
that the contending parties readily submitted to the decisions of tin* Deputy or Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner, and that no coercive measure:* were required. 

The Khasis have a great prejudice against telling the names of their parents and of their 
women. The former information was not wanted, and the prohibition against asking tin name 
of women where there was any objection to stating them was made widely known. These 
certainly minimised greatly the chance of unreasonable suspicions arising as to the object of the 
census. There were nevertheless the usual rumours current among the most ignorant classes in the 
backward tracts. The Suspicion was that the census meant cither annexation, taxation, or 
forcible entertainment of ablebodied men for service in the Lusha i country. These misunder- 
standings, however, soon passed away, fur the object of tin* (ioveninnmt was fully explained to the 
people through their chiefs. Besides, they had the experience of the pro\ ious census. 

The house numbering, which was a new thing, was objected to her*' and then*. In one case House number- 
the ingenuity of * the enumerator soon restored equanimity. He proclaimed that the ,,,B ' 
great astrologers had found out that a violent storm would arise this year and blow away 
all houses, that, with a view to save her subjects from the impending danger, the Maharani, 
whose authority even the winds arc* bound to obey, had sent some tickets to be posted on their 
houses, so that her subjects might be distinguished from those of the others. Hi* assured them 
that all houses bearing the tickets were out of all danger. This had the desired effect, and 
the peophe instantly gave in, and allowed the numbering to proceed. In another case the scini 
and his durbar managed to convince the people that nothing wrong was meant by house 
numbering, but in the third ease the obstructors did not submit until a parwana was issm d 
warning them that any one destroying the house number would be severely punished by the 
Deputy Comhiissioner. 

* * * 

I believe the census of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills has been performed with great accuracy. Accuracy »t 
In 1881 there was no preliminary enumeration. The counting, which extended over a period of ri,sull# ’ 
more than three months, was taken as final, and it w as conducted under the supervision of eleven 
supervisors and two superintendents, the Deputy Commissioner in the sadr and the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in the Jowai subdivision, who would not, of course, visit a very large number of 
blocks. This year, besides the district and subdivisional officers, 11 superintendents, 59 super- 
visors and 306 enumerators were employed. The supervisors traversed the whole area allotted to 
them, and the superintendents, though to more limited extent, tested the work of their subordi- 
nates. There was, moreover, a careful and regular preliminary census made, the houses in 
each block were consecutively numbered, the block lists, with names of the head of each family, 
were, prepared, and the entries in the whole book verified in a fortnight by a house-to-house 
visitation. % 

It is in the age returns only that there is some apprehension of inaccuracy, as it is notoriously 
impossible for a Khasi to (ell his age with any approach to exactness, and in 99 cases out of 100 
the .enumerator ha4 to make his own decision ; and, considering their education and their own 
ideas about agCj I fear that the figures in the age column must be considered as mere guess work* 
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After the final census was over, I tested the entries of 12 books pertaining to Sheila, Babu 
Jiban Roy 7 books pertaining to Laban, and the Superintendent of my office examined the entries 
relating to 24 houses on the jail road quarters ; and they were all found correct. % g * 

While the preliminary record was being prepared, the census superintendents were perpe- 
tually on the move checking the entries; and during the course of my tour I always made it a point, 
when I could get hold of the enumerators, to test the entries on the spot. In thistway I tested 
schedules in 20 villages. 1 could have done more, but, as the enumerators' blocks covered such 
large areas, I could not manage always to be at the particular village when the enumerator was 
doing his work. 

Such general remarks as I have to make are interspersed in this report. I would however 
suggest that the preparation of village lists should be commenced and completed the year before 
the census takes place. If district officers are instructed to see to tin* preparation of village lists in 
the cold weather of the years 1899-1900, they can personally check those lists before the time conics 
for applying them to census purposes. Then in the year 1900 the village lists will be ready, and 
there need be no delay in parcelling the country out in circles and other census areas. 

* * * 

Mr. Rita has taken great pains over the census of the Jowai subdivision, and he has thoroughly 
understood the details of the work. He has done a good deal of testing, as the report will slf&w, and 
has personally seen that superintendents and supervisors attended to their work. I am quite 
satisfied that the census of the Jowai subdivision has been taken with all possible accuracy. 


North Cachar. — Extracts from the Report of Mr. E. C. S. Baker, Sub- 
divisional Officer of North Cachar : 

* * * 

The first work to be done was to obtain a list of the villages in existence in these hills, 
and this was done by means of the khanasamari . Every year each mauzadar submits a list of 
the villages in his mauza serially numbered, and also lists containing the number of houses in each 
village, with the names of the householders and also with the. number of widows, &<:. 

These are all tested by the revenue clerk, who keeps on tour until the* end of October (about), 
moving about from one village to another and making necessary corrections. I also when on toor 
visit all the villages 1 can, and do the same testing work. After the testing is completed, the lists 
are all entered in the khanasamari register, and from this register the rough list of villages was 
obtained. * 

As enumerators were employed ten Government servants and eight paid men, these 
last being all educated Kaeharis, whom 1 found did their work in a most satisfactory manner. 
These enumerators were sent into the district to commence enumeration on dates from the i£th 1 
January to the 16th February. Working from village to village they so managed as to arrive at 
one of the principal or most accessible of the villages by the 25th of February. On the 26th all the 
enumerators became practically supervisors, and the headmen of the villages in turn became 
enumerators. These headmen on the 26th all repaired to the village where the enumerator- 
supervisor had taken up his quarters, which village had been previously notified to them, and informed 
the supervisor of any deaths or births that had taken place, of the absence of any one who had 
been previously entered, or of any new arrivals in the village ; and the red ink entries and 
corrections were tlffn made by the supervisors, after which they brought in their books to 
headquarters and made up their summaries, &c. 

These were all tested and examined by me personally, and in nine-tenths of the books th^ 
numbers were all added up by me myself ; as a matter of fact, I believe that I did so in all 
but seven books, but these seven were tested by three enumerators other than the original 
writer. It was only when t^e enumeration work was finished that any difficulty was met with. 
Four enumerators were so delayed in trying to get coolies to accompany them to headquarters that 
they did not arrive until 3 o'clock on the afternoon of the nth. 

* * * 

The general object of the .census was, I think, fairly well understood, and it is rather 
strange that amongst all the different tribes no apprehension or suspicion of any sort should 
have been met with. 

* * * 

.1 believe the results to be as correct as it is possible for them to be in a subdivision of this kind. 
The* only details in which I believe it to be possible that mistakes may have occurred being in the 
enumeration of men who had temporarily gone to Manipur or to the Naga Hills and had not 
returned on the 26th February. The operations were otherwise so simple that I do not see in what, 
way incorrect entries could have been made. The entries as to occupation have also been ail 
correctly made, and this principally owing to the fact that nearly every man in the subdivision 
obtains his livelihood by means of jhurn cultivation. 

Men who were temporarily absent in the forest, searching for new jhuming lancf, cutting beats, 
&c., were all entered as present in their villages at the preliminary census. . Men Who had gone 
on short journeys of a day or two were entered in the schedules of tfcp villages to which -they 
belonged and not in the schedules of the villages to which they had gone)* as such a tourst 
would only have necessitated additional corrections in the final enumeration. ' 
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Garo Hills. — Extracts from 
Commissioner of the Garo Hills 

0 *Thei rotigh lists of villages were prepared for the hill mauzas from the house 
registers, for the plains mauzas from the revenue rolls and jamabandis . For the hill 
further, the mauzaaars and the laskars (Garo village magistrates) were called in and questioned 
as to the viltages in their circles. In the plains mauzas the mauzadars themselves prepared 
the village lists, and their personal knowledge of their mauzas supplemented the revenue registers. 

The registers were verifiea and tested in the plains mauzas by the mauzadars and mandals. 

* * * 

• Seven charges were formed in the district. For revenue purposes the district is divided 
into six mauzas — hill mauzas I to IV and plains mauzas VI and VII. Each mauza formed a charge. 

In the four hill mauzas (charges I to IV) the census was nonsynchronous. In the plains mauzas 
(charges VI and VII) the census was synchronous. Tura station formed the fifth charge, and in 
order to ensure accuracy it was also decided to census synchronously the military police outposts. 

* # * 

For the seven charges there were six superintendents, four gazetted officers, Mr. Carnac, officer*. 
Commandant, Military Police, Babu Ram Tarak Chose, Sub- Engineer, Dr. P. M. Gupta, Civil 
Medical Officer, and Babu Jogrsvar Sur, Sub Assistant Conservator of Forests, were appointed 
superintendents # for the four nonsynchronous charges I to IV. Mr. Carnac also acted as 
superintendent of synchronous charge V (the station and outlying areas) ; for synchronous charges 
VI and Vll (plains mauzas VI and VII) the two mauzadars, Babus Durga Das Sanyal «lnd Banga 
Chandra Chaudhuri, were appointed superintendents in the four hill mauzas (nonsynchronous 
charges). There were nine supervisors, all Government servants, vi 3 . } two forest rangers, three 
foresters, one forest head guard, one sub-inspector of schools, one head constable, civil police, 
one'Public Works sub-overseer. The Public Works sub-overseer originally appointed fell ill, and 
had to be replaced in January by another sub-overseer. 

* * * * * 

Taking both synchronous and nonsynchronous tracts, there were in all 152 enumerators 1 beats 
(not blocks) with 150 enumerators. 

* * * 

For the whole district 33 enumerators were paid and 25 who were Government servants 
received special census allowances. 
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to the latest possible dates, the 12th and 15th January. In the nonsynchronous area, the 
enumerators had, on au average, each 24 villages and 601 houses. In the two plains mauzas 
(synchronous) each enumerator had, on an average, 2*3 villages and 48*3 houses. 

» ♦ • 

As enumeration had to begin early in January, the result was that the enumeration schedule 
books had to be distributed before the number of houses, or indeed the number of villages, 
ascertained by the enumerators, could be reported to the office at Tura. The number of books 
required by each enumerator could not therefore be accurately estimated, and naturally to some too 
many and to others too few books were sent out. This is a matter of importance in a district like 
this, where cotnmunication is so difficult, and where it may take 15 to 20 days to receive a message 
from the interior and return an answer. 

• # • * 

The* number of books supplied to the district was based on the numbers of houses shown in ® hcaSie*. 
the village register, and unfortunately too little margin was left in the census office for any increase 
to be ascertained by the enumerators on the ground. The number of books originally supplied 
to the district was insufficient, and as house numbering in the hills was not completed till the end 
of December, it was not till some time in January that the requirements of the district could be 
correctly ascertained. 

As another result of the delay in house numbering, the books had to be sent out incompletely House number- 
docketted. At the time of the next census in the nonsynchronous area it should be arranged that 
the house numbering finish, say, one month before the date fixed for the commencement of 
enumeration. 

t * * 

Another difficulty found in connection with house numbering was that many houses, and in 
some cases whole villages, were broken down and removed to new sites after house numbering had 
been completed. From December to February is, of course, the season for repairs and removals. 

All migration after the commencement of enumeration was prohibited. 

In the synchronous charges the supervisors were first instructed by the super iiitendcnts, in«truction of 
both orally and by practical examples, in the filling up of schedules. They were then sent out to vmimtratorB ‘ 
their circles to instruct their enumerators. The enumerators were similarly instructed both by 
4ho supervisors and the superintendents. The columns in the schedules and the rules for filling 
them up were first explained to them, and then they were taken out in batches to villages and 
mafic to fill up sample schedules, 


« 
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' r(i tclu,u * It is to he remembered that this is the first ecnr.us that has ever been taken of the hill fnauzas. 

There was therefore some discussion as to the time that a census of the hill mauzas would take, 
and it was ultimately decided that it should be spread over two months, or be begun on y*c 1st 
January and end on the 26th February. From the time taken in house numbering I was, however, 
of opinion that the census could be taken in less time; and to permit of the further instruction of 
the enumerators and in order that it should not close too long before the final synchronous censul 
night, l decided to postpone the beginning of enumeration till the ioth January. 

# * * 

Testing. In charge V (the station, military police, outposts, &c ) the entries of practically every house 

wore tested eithe r by tin* supervisors, superintendent, or myself. In the plains mauzas, and 
particularly charge VI (plains mauza VI), the supervisors in many cases actually wrote out the 
schedules. They visited and tested enumeration in every village in their circles, if not at every 
house. In charge VI, the superintendent tested entries at 625 houses out of a total of 2,^8, and 
in ( harge VII the superintendent visited 577 houses out of 2,265. Subsequently to the beginning 
of enumeration I made a tour through both plains mauzas, colleeted the enumerators within reach , 
at my halting place's, and examined the books of about one-third the* total number. • 

For the hill mauzas it is not possible* to give exact figures. 

* * * 


The low level of Intelligence among the enumerators in this district (other than the station 
enumerators) made the work of instruction very tedious and difficult, and 
supervisors had to do all the emiim ration of whole villages. In the hill mauzas 
area) tin* same system was followed. 

* # . # 


in many cases the 
(the nonsynchronous • 


Roth in the synchronous and nonsynchronous areas, the testing showed that in the actual 
number of persons recorded the enumeration was absolutely accurate. There were, however, 
mistakes made in tilling up the various columns of the schedules. Mistakes wen* most frequent 
in column 11 (Occupation), but also occurred in column 7 (Age), column *13 ( Language# known 
by the literate* ), and column 14 ( Infirmities), and also in some instances in the case of aboriginal 
tribes in column 2 (Religion). 

* # # 


With regard to the aboriginal tribes along the foot of the hills, there was difficulty in many 
cases in ascertaining and recording their religion. 

The rule laid down for the guidance of superintendents and supervisors was that in all cases * 
the religion professed by the person questioned was to be entered; but to prevent his ignorantly 
making an incorrect return, such que stions should be put to him as would elicit the true* state of 
matters, and enable him to answer correctly. For instance, the Hajongsare, next to the Rajbangsis, 
the most completely llinduised of all the aboriginal tribes, yet some of them denied being Hindus, 
and said that they were ‘Hajongs' in religion. If after being questioned as to distinctions 
between him and other Hajongs, he still asserted that he was Hajong and not Hindu in religion, 
ho was to be entered as Ha jong. Again, the Rablias, with few exceptions, reject the name of 1 
# Hindu/ yet some at first were found to call themselves Hindu in religion. The aboriginal tribes 
(other than the Hajongs and Rajbangsis) calling themselves Hindus, e.g., the Koches, have no 
Gurus, Gossains, or Purohits, and no napit or dhopa , eat pigs and murghis , and are Hindus 
only in name, or in shouting ‘ Hari 1 and ‘ Ram ’ and in wearing wains round their throats. 

The Koche s in Mvmensing he ld a panchayat to decide how they should return thomsdves, 
and decided that they wen; to call themselves Hindus and ‘ Saibas ' as of ‘ Sib-bangsa/ It is 
understood that Koches of the south of this district bordering on Mymensing .attended this 
panchayat . ** 

Of the Hajongs, some are Saktas, some Vaisnavs. The Vaisnav Hajongs are also called 
“Parmati Hajongs,” and have now taken to themselves the name of Rajbangshis. Tfiey \vishcd to 
be entered in the census returns as Rajbangshis. A deputation of them came to me at Mankachar 
about this, and it was finally arranged that they should be entered in column 4 as Hajong, in 
column 5 as Rajbangshis. As # the Vaisnav Hajongs wish to raise themselves to the dignity 
uf Rajbangshis, so the Rajbangshis wish to raise themselves still higher in the .social scale. 
The Rajbangshis in this district are chiefly in and round Mahendraganj on the Mymensing 
border, and the Rajbangshis there and of pargana Sherpur in Mymensing held three panchayats to • 
consider and discuss how they were to enter themselves under the heading ‘ Caste/ Two 
representative Rajbangshis met me at Mahendraganj, and I learned from them that the three 
panchayats had been attended by the headmen’ of 184 villages and n purohits or pandits. 
The pandits decided that tin* Rajhangshis were Khatris (Kshatriyas) wfco had fled from the 
north-west during the persecution ot Parsu Ram, and that though they had lived here so long 1 
concealed under the name Rajbangshi, they had not, therefore, lust their caste or race. It was 
therefore, decided that they should return themselves in column 4 (Caste) as Gupta- Khatris 
and in column 5 as Rajbangshis. The two representatives requested that I should order > 
all enumerators to enter them accordingly in the schedules, and they have been thus entered. 

I understand that they are now considering whether they will wear the sacred thread and 
that this will depend on the decision of their pandits. 9 

^ * * ♦ 


Final cennuft. 


The superintendents were posted on the census night at central points in their charges and • 
the supervisors each at central villages in their circles. ° . 

/ x ^'helollowing officers were also deputed to the synchronous plains area on the census niafcf 
( 1 ) Dr. P. M. Gupta, Civil Medical Olhcer, (2) Babu Ram Tarak Ghosh, the Sutf^ngineer, (3)*the - 
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three head constables of Fulbari, Putimari, Mahendraganj, whose outposts ai'e in the plains mauzas. 

On the night of the census I was myself in one of the plains mauzas. Thus, the* supervising 
^staff was strengthened on the night of the census by the addition of six officers. 

» * * * * 

In all about one enumerator in three was visited on the census night. All visited were found at 
work. The supervisors and superintendents examined all the enumerators' books when brought 
in on the morning of the 27th, and satisfied themselves that the enumerators had all gone their 
rounds, that they had brought up their books to date, and all red ink entries were correc ted where 
nccessa?y. There were comparatively few red ink entries, as any necessary additions and 
omissions, owing to births and deaths, arrivals and departure's, had been made from time to time by 
the enumerators before the final census night. 1 am satisfied that all the enumerators of the 
synchronous area went their rounds on the census night, and did this part of their work 
thoroughly. 

* * * 

All figures other than those of the Bagmara kheddah were ready on the evening of the 7th, 
and the first telegram (with approximate figures for the Bagmara kheddah party) might have been 
despatched on the 8th March. In the hope, however, of receiving the Bagmara figures, 1 delayed 
this telegram till the 10th. 

* * * 

g I have treated of the operations in the hill mauzas under each section, and will here detail the Spwiai arrange- 
special steps taken in the hill mauzas. Each mauza is divided into a number of laskars (or Giro ments 
village magistrates’) circles. There are in the district in all 59 laskars (9 called sardars only), each 
laskar having on an average 12*7 villages under him. In each village there is a sardar , or head- 
man, who is recognised as the laskar 1 s subordinate. 

£ach of the four mauzas was constituted a census charge ; and in dividing each mauza into 
enumeration beats,* the laskars ’ circles were taken as the basis of division. Where the circles 
were small, consisting, 4. hat is, of few villages, two or three neighbouring laskars 9 circles were 
grouped* tinder one enumerator. One large circle of 82 villages was divided between three 
enumerators. But no enumerator had only part of one laskar s circle with part of another laskars ' 
circle. 

When the enumerators were sent out in the beginning of December to number houses, 
parwanas were sent by them to all laskars , directing the laskars to accompany tin* enumerators, 
each throughout his own circle, and to take with them the village sardars } each in his village. 

«The laskars were further directed to give the enumerators all assistance and to ensure that no house 
should be omitted. 

Again, on the completion of house numbering, when enumeration was to begin, fresh parwanas 
were taken by the enumerators to the laskars , directing them and the village sardar s to accom- 
pany the enumerators, as they had done in the previous round. In these parwanas the laskars 
were further directed to give intimation of their coming to the village sardar s some days before- 
hand, and direct the sardar s to have all the people of the village present on the day specified. That 
• the laskars and sardars should accompany the enumerators was necessary (1) to inspire confi- 
dence in the people, (2) to prevent malpractices or irritating conduct on the part of the enumerators, 

(3) to ensure that every house and every person in the house should be recorded. 

I attributed much importance to the assistance of the laskars , and in my tours throughout 
the hill mauzas, at all halting places, collected the laskars within reach, explained to them the 
objects and intentions of Government in taking a census, the importance attached by me, as 
representing Government, to the making of the census full and complete, and the necessity of 
their rendering all assistance in their power, and generally interested them, as far as possible, in 
the work. No enumerator had to complain that the laskars failed to carry out the orders given 
them. Where for any reason the laskar was himself unable on any day to accompany the 
enumerator h& deputed a son or some other relative or some one or other of his influential 
sardar , 

That this, the first census of the hill mauzas, has been so thoroughly and smoothly carried 
OUt I attribute in a great measure to the assistance wc were able to secure from the laskars . 

- j n * * 

Among the hill people there was a little curiosity, much suspicion, but no active obstruction. Attitude oCtuc 
1 am not, however, certain that everything would have passed off smoothly without disturbance or pcop,c ‘ 
outrage on the enumerators, perhaps provoked by them, but for the fact that so much was done 
to enlist the laskars and village sardars in the work and that they rendered so much assistance. 

In the plains, where This was not the first census, 1 should say the attitude of the people was one 
s 0f indifference. There were no cases of obstruction. 

♦ * * * 

Both fo t the hills and plains mauzas I am satisfied that the people have been numbered with 
practically absolute accuracy. It would be difficult to affirm that no mistakes have been made hi the 
record 01 the various particulars required regarding each individual, but of the substantial accuracy 
even of the record we may be satisfied. 

# * * 

few general remarks have already been made under the appropriate sections. I should now cjcncrai obwrva. 
like to make a few remarks with special reference to this district. A great obstacle in the way 
of Census work was the special unhealthiness of the season. The hills are always more or less 
'ttn^iejrithy ; but owing partly no doubt to influenza, which still lingered in parts of the hills, and 


Garo 

Hills. 
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Garo partly to the exceptional rains in October, the- past season- was specially feverish and unhealthy. 

Pills. Of the 31 enumerators for the hills originally appointed, one fell sick and had to be relieved on the 
day he was to have started for house numbering. Two more had to be relieved nn December 
while house-numbering was in progress, and three more in January during enumeration! In all, six 
men out of 31, or 20 per cent., tell ill, and of these two have since died. There was great difficulty 
and delay in finding a suitable man to replace the last who fell ill ; and if any more of the enumerators 
had become incapacitated, the census in the hills might have been prolonged bfcyond the 26th' 
February. This suggests that when at the next census of this district it has to be considered what 
time must be allowed for the census of the hill area, and how many enumerators are available, a 
certain reserve of men must be provided for. 

* * * 

Another great obstacle in the way of census operations in the hills is the difficulty of 
communications. There are no postal or other organised means of communication in this district; 
and though communications between headquarters and superintendents and supervisors could be 
carried on partly through the military police outposts with their weekly dak ana partly by military 
police sepoys sent out as special messengers, communication with enumerators had to be left to 
the Garo villages. 

* * * 

Assuming that the next final census will also fall in the end of February, and that it is decided 
to begin enumeration in the hills on the 15th January (the enumeration on the present census was 
completed practically within forty days), house numbering should be completed by the 15th qf 
December. • 

*• ' * * 
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Introductory Circular. 

Circular No. 19G., dated Shillong, the 1 8th April 1890. 

From — F. C. Daukes, Esq., C.S., Offg. Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 

, To — All Deputy Commissioners and Subdivisional Officers, Assam. 

I am directed to inform you that the Government of India has decided that a census of the 
whole of Indict shall Be taken in 1 8 q i , and that (except in special tracts for which separate 
instructions will be issued) the night of the 26 th February will probably be fixed for the final 
enumeration. 

2. Mr. E. A. Gait, C.S., has been appointed Provincial Superinte ndent of Census Operations 
in Assam, and will correspond with you direct on all subjects connected with the census, and will 
issue all necessary instructions, to which you should give prompt and careful attention. 

3. The work will be carried out on the lines of the census of 1881 ; and you should carefully 
study the Report on the Census of Assam taken in that year, in order that you may be in a position 
to make efficient arrangements on the present occasion, and obviate the difficulties which w’ere 
then experienced. 

4. The census operations in the districts may be divided into. the following stages: 

(1) Preliminary , />., the preparation of indents for forms, the demarcation of census 

divisions, and the selection of the agency to be employed. 

(2) Intermcdiate ) t.c., the instruction of the enumerators, numbering the houses in each 
block, and the preliminary record of census. entries. • 

(3) Final, t\e., the actual census. After this will follow the work of abstraction, tabulation' 
and compilation ; but. this will be done in a central office under the direct supervision of 

• the Provincial Superintendent. Your own labours in connection with the census 

„ subsequent to the final enumeration will be confined to the submission of a special 
report, the form for which will be prescribed hereafter. 

• 

5. You should at once proceed to divide your district into enumerators 1 blocks, supervisors, 
circles, and superintendents' charges,, in which work you will probably be much assisted by 
the record of jvhat was done in 1881. As a general rule, about 60 houses should be allotted to 
each enumerator, while one supervisor should be appointed to instruct and overlook the work 
of every ten enumerators; but these figures are of course liable to variation according to the 
comparative density or sparsity of the population, and the advisability (wherever possible) of 
making the boundaries of the various blocks and circles co-terminous with those of revenue or 
survey divisions. 

The number of charges will vary according to the number of persons available to act as charge 
superintendents. 

6. The greatest care must be taken in the distribution of your district into the various census 
, " divisions, in order to ensure that none of these divisions overlap, and that no portion of your 

district is omitted altogether from one or other of them. With this object in view', you should 
" prepare a complete lisflfot the villages, hamlets, &c., in your district, and enter them in a register, 
**the form for which will be prescribed hereafter. 

7. Concurrently with this wprk, you should arrange for the agency to be employed, which,* as 
far as may be possible, will be unpaid. This should be done as soon as possible, and the officers 
who are deputed to verify on the ground the register referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
should therefore be directed to submit the names of all persons able and willing to act as enumerators 
and supervisors. For the post of enumerator a fair knowledge of reading and writing is all that 
|f absolutely needed ; but in the case of supervisors it will be necessary to secure men of somewhat 
|€tter education, who will be able to readily understand the instructions for filling in the census 
Iprrafh, and to teach the enumerators subordinate to them. 

When your district has been distributed into census divisions, the various census officers 

ftave to be instructed in their work. The supervisors should be collected at convenient 
and < most fc&refuUy instructed by you personally and also by your charge superin-* 
the way in whidi the various columns of the enumeration schedule .should be filled 


Preliminary. 


Intermediate, 
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in. When the supervisors have been made thoroughly conversant with the instructions, they will 
in their turn be deputed to teac h the' enumerators. # 

Both in camp and elsewhere you should lose no opportunity of teaching ^enstos officers 
practically by taking them round villages and filling in schedules with them and by any other 
methods that may occur to you. It is only by the exercise of the greatest possible care in the 
tuition of census olTicers that any hope of an accurate result can reasonably be entertained. 

9. At this stage, also, the houses in each block should be numbered in order to ensure that no 
house in a block escapes enumeration. For this purpose it will be necessary to define what is 
meant by a house ; and on this point the' Provincial Superintendent will communicate with you 
later on. 

10. When the blocks have been demarcated, enumerators appointed and instructed, and houses 
numbered,- everything will be ready for the preliminary enumeration. The dates on which it should 
commence and end will be communicated to you in due course by the Provincial Superintendent; 
and it is during the period which will elapse between the commencement of this operation and the 
night on which the census is finally taken that the most constant attention and supervision on the 
part of yourself and of all the officers subordinate to you will be needed. Each supervisor will be 
expected to check the whole of the work of the enumerators under him, while as much as possible 
should be checked by the charge superintendents and yourself. If the preliminary enumeration 
is correct, there is little fear of errors creeping into the final census, when all that the enumerators 
will have to do will be to strike out the names of those previously entered in the schedules who are 
no longer resident in the house where they were at the preliminary enumeration, and to enter the. 
names of those whom they find in a house where they were not residing when the preliminary 
enumeration was made. If, on the other hand, errors remain uncorrected in the preliminary 
enumeration, they will appear also in the final census returns. 

11. The above remarks are not intended in any way to convey full and final instructions on the 

various points dealt with, but merely to furnish you with a general outline of the whole of the 
census operations, and to draw your attention to the points which require to be more particularly 
attended to. Further and more detailed communications on the subject will Jx* made to you from 
time to time by the Provincial Superintendent. * 

12 . A short fortnightly statement of progress should be sent to the Provincial Superintendent 
on the 15th and 30th of every month, showing briefly — 


(1) The progress in preparing the register referred to in paragraph 6 above. 

(2) The progress in checking this register on the ground. 

(3) 1 he progress in dividing your district, into charges, circles, and blocks. 

(4) The progress in allotting and appointing office rs to the various charges, circles, and blocks. 

13. In conclusion, I am to say that the* success or failure of the census in your district will 
depend entirely on the amount of care and labour which you personally devote to it; and that, in 
the opinion of the Chief Commissioner, there can be no better test of administrative ability than the 
manner in which an officer carries through an operation of this nature. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Quinton reckons on your hearty assistance in carrying the work to a successful issue, and 
desires that you will give precedence to census work over all other duties except those of the 
most important and urgent character. In this connection your special attention is called to the 
following extract from the Provincial Census Report of 1881. v T 

U T esting . — An examination of the district reports shows that very little testing was done 
either of the preliminary or final census schedules, by officers of superior grades. The late Chief 
Commissioner (in a Circular dated the 13th November 1880) prescribed that all assistant commis- 
sioners, extra assistant commissioners, and distric t superintendents of police should be employed 
when possible, as superintendents of c harges, but this was done to a very limited extent The 
besetting tendency^ officers in Assam is, when anything has to be done, to tell their subordinates 
to do it ; and this system was largely carried out as regards the census. Instead of employing 
every available officer in testing schedules and examining the details of their worft, a very large 
number of the superior officers of the Commission took no direct share in it. Thus in the Cachar 
district the Deputy Commissioner and District Superintendent of Police were absent from the 
district throughout the month for tlie census on a political tour in Lushai-land ; one assistant 
commissioner was placed in sole charge of the census, and the 4 two others who were then in the 
district were not utilised at all, knew nothing of the orders, and took no share in the operation. In 
Sylhet, again, the Assistant Commissioner at headquarters was not directed to supervise the 
taking of the census in the town, which was carried out entirely under subordinate native agency. 
The district reports hardly mention the subject. There was, no doubt, some 'scrutinising' of the 
schedules; the enumerators were called up, and their schedules examined to see if the columns 
were properly understood and filled up; but as to testing in its strict sense— agoing through a certain 
number of houses in an enumerator's block, and calling out the inhabitants to see if any had been < 
omitted, and if* the entries corresponded to the people's replies- of this hardly a trace is to be 
found m the reports, and it is certain that it was very seldom, indeed if ever, that such an examine- 
nation was made. What the Census Commissioner desired was that during the whole time the 
preliminary census was going on, the superior officers should be at the heels of the enumerators, 
testing their work in half a dozen villages a day, so as both to teach them how to do it and to 
convince them that omissions would probably be detected. He also desired that every officer in 1 
jr <:t be ut,1,sed for a few days after the 17th February in similarly testing the finaf 

1,11 * was necessary to pack them up and send them off for taVlatL S 
part ot the census operations was most inefficiently conducted in Assam.” * 

rnmm*ntL/ eT ' 0US . not !? c W 1 |*’ ta * cen . ty the Chief Commissioner of any neglect similar to 
SSbordSlsT “ thC ab0VC extract ’ “ shown on the P 4 * of de P u ‘y commissioners 
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Memo. No. 2682-90G. 

# Copy forwarded to the Commissioner, Assam Valley Districts, and to all Heads of Departments, 
• for information, with the remark that the Chief Commissioner trusts that all olficers connected with 
the civil administration of the Province will do their utmost to co-operate in the work, with a view 
to bringing it to a successful issue. 


Census Nomenclature.* 

Uniformity should be observed in the choice of special terms connected with the census 
operations in order to lessen the chance of misunderstanding indents and circulars, &c. For 
English correspondence, accordingly, the nomenclature given below is prescribed, and in like 
manner a uniform vernacular rendering shouljl be adopted for each province : 

I. — The title of the special census officer is — 

The Superintendent of Census Operations for ... . •; ” and in departmental 

correspondence this officer is known as the “ Provincial Superintendent.’' 

II. — The census divisions should be, as in 1881, — 

The charge, under a charge superintendent. 

(b) The circle, under a supervisor. 

(c) The block, entrusted to an enumerator. 

The word ‘ charge 1 is prefixed to (tf) in order to distinguish* the official in question from 
the . Provincial Superintendent. In provinces where a fourth officer is employed between the 
supervisor and the charge superintendent, the extra man should be called the* inspector of the 
revenue or police subdivision to which he may be appointed. 

Ill'— The forms used in connection with the enumeration are the following : 

(a) The subdivisional register, by which is meant the form in which every village and 

hamlet in a specified area, whether tahsil, malial, circle, or th.ina, &c., is shown in serial 
order, and from which the census circles are settled. 

(b) The circle list is an extract front the above, with the addition of the required particulars 

regarding blocks and enumerators, and the number of houses assigned to each. 

(c) The village or ward list relates to the serial numbering of houses, and the details neces- 

sary to guide the enumerating or inspecting officers round the village, ward, or 
block. 

(d) The block list is a copy of, or extract from, the above, as the case may be, forming 

part of the enumeration book to be mentioned below, which is intended to serve both 
as a guide to the enumerator and as a means of testing his work. 

(e) The schedule is a page of the form on which the actual enumeration is recorded, a 

separate schedule being used for each house. By schedule-leaf should be understood 
the form in which the schedule is printed, which comprises two schedules. 

(/) The sample srhedule is a schedule on which entries are printed in illustration of the 
. mode of enumeration, and which is bound up with the blank schedules in the enumera- 
tion book. 

(g) The householder’s schedule is a schedule issued for return by the householder himself 
, in place of that bound in the enumeration hook. As the address and instructions are 
printed on each copy, it covers both pages of a schedule-leaf. 

(/*) 1 he enumerator’s instructions consist of a code of rules about (0) the. information 
be recorded in the schedule, and (b) the mode of taking the* census of the block. 

• They are printed as part of the enumeration book. 

(0 The enumerator’s abstract is a short summary to be pre pared under the, supervisor's 
instructions by the enumerators in his circle, giving the number of houses and of 
residents and visitors by sexes in each block. It is printed (in most cases) on one- 
; h&lf the reverse of the page occupied by the sample schedule, so that it can be 
removed and filed separately when it has been tested and found correct. 

(/) The enumeration book comprises, for a block or division of a block, according to 
circumstances, the forms above designated as (*/),(/), (//), (/), with a supply of (e) 
sufficient for the number of houses, encampments, and landing places, &c., included in 
(< d ), the whole being bound into a cartridge cover, on which is printed the form pre- 
scribed locally for the identification and registering of the book in the charge or 
subdivisional index, which accompanies the records of the area in question to the 
office in which they are to be dealt with after the census. • 

( k ) .The census summary is a form containing, by villages, the same details as the enume- 
rator's abstract (/), and for revenue subdivisions, districts, and provinces, the totals 
from that abstract of houses and of population by sexes, omitting the distinction 
between residents and visitors. 

IV.— After the census, the work consists of three processes — 

» (*) Abstraction, or classifying by blocks or books the information from the schedule 

* columns. 


* Framed by the Census Commissioner for India. 
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(b) Tabulation, or the addition of the abstracted totals by territorial units, such as towns, 

circles, or tahsils. 

(c) Compilation, or the classification and arrangement of the statistics by # districts or 

provinces in the final forms prescribed for imperial pumoses. * 

V. — (a) The first and second will be conducted at offices known as Abstracting 

Centres,” or ” Divisional Offices,” each being under a “ Deputy Superintendent. 

(b) The last is confined to the “ Provincial Office” under the personal management of the 

Superintendent of Census Operations. 

(c) Below the Deputy Superintendent there will be (i) branch assistants for abstrac- 

tion and tabulation, and (2) room inspectors, who will also be totallers for the 
men under their supervision, and countersign each form or page as it is com- 
pleted. 

VI. — The forms used subsequent to the census are — 

(а) In abstraction, working sheets, consisting of spaces ruled on one side of the sheet 

only to be filled up by ticks instead of figures, and test-slips, for comparison of 
totals, the use of which is to be confined tt> the Deputy Superintendent. 

( б ) In tabulation, the forms are called register. They are nearly all of uniform size, and 

all contain the same number of lines on each page for convenience in checking 
the totals. 

(c) The compilation forms are termed tables, and are based, as a rule, on the revenue 
subdivision as unit, proceeding to the district in the provincial, and the province in < 
the imperial series. It is probable that in the case of castes and occupations the 
tabulated totals wiLl have to be passed through a classified ledger, before they can be 
transferred to the final tables ; this addition will not, of course, be found necessary 
in the case of fixed headings, or where the variety of groups is comparatively 
small. * 

VII. — Most of the rest of the terms commonly used in census operations are borrowed from 
revenue work or accounts. If the employment of any other special term is # found necessary, the 
exact soopc and meaning of that term should be fully explained. 


Circular No. 2, dated Shillong, the 30th May 1890. 

Memo, by — E. A. Gait, Esq., c.s., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam. 

Copy forwarded to all Deputy Commissioners and Political Agent, Manipur, for information 
and guidance. 


Census Divisions and Agency. 

No. 19-20, dated Shillong, the 25th April 1890. 

From — E. ^Gait, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To — The Deputy Commissioners, Sylhet and Cachar. ^ 

With reference to Secretary to Chief Commissioner's Circular No. 19G., dated the 18th April 
1890, I have the honour to address you on the subject of the distribution of your district into census 
divisions and the selection of the agency to be employed as charge superintendents, supervisors, 
and enumerators. * ^ . 

2 . Census Divisions , — I understand that in the greater part of your district the supervisors* 
circles formed at the last census are still identifiable, and have been plotted on the thana maps, 
while the tracts then selected as enumerators' blocks were afterwards taken as the basis on which 
the new rural police beats were formed. 

3. This will, doubtless, facilitate considerably the demarcation of blocks|fand circles for the 
census .of 1891, though it is probable that some of the blocks at least will require redistribution ' 
in consequence of the changes in the number of houses that have taken, place during the last ten 
years. Except where houses arc in close proximity to one another, it is not usually advisable to 
allot* more than 60 or 70 houses to one enumerator, and where the old blocks are now found to 
contain houses much in excess of this average, it will ordinarily be advisable either to redistribute 
thcse*blocks or to divide them into two parts, and allot a separate enumerator to each. 

4. The number of charges within a subdivision will depend on the number of officers avail- 

able to act as charge superintendents. Subject to this limitation, you should form as mamy charges •' 
as possible ; as it is obvious that the smaller the charges, the greater will be the facilities ipf, , 
educating the enumerators and the more exhaustively will it be possible for each 0uperiQt£$^n^ 
to test the preliminary record of the population of his charge. • ^ 

5; Great stress has been laid in the circular under reference on the importance of secttrinfctl^v 
inclusion of every single house within the limits of some blocks, and of prevpiting 
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circles from overlapping. With this object in view, I have the honour to request you to prepare a 
subdivisional register of villages (thana by thana) in the following form: 


Serial number. 

11 

Name of village. 

Number of houses, 

• 

Number of census circle and block. 

V 



t 


When this has been completed and tested, it should be recast into the following form, which 
will serve as a record of, and check upon, the returns sent in by the enumerators : 

Thana X. 


JL 


Circle number. 

niock number. 

Number of houses in block. 

m 

Serial number of village in sub* 
divisional register. 

, ( 

T 

75 

A 

H 


2 

48 

B 

2 7 

1 1 

3 

62 ■) 

C 

12 

V. 

4 

67 J 




Thana Y, &c. 

Thi^,(j>., the village) register can probably be prepared from papers available in your office; 
but, after being so prepared, it should be very carefully tested oil the ground before it is finally 
accepted as correct. 

A copy should then be forwarded to this office, together with a map, showing subdivisional and 
thana boundaries, and also the proppsed superintendents 1 charges, supervisors' circles, and 
enumerators' blocks. 

6. Agency . — You should allot charges to all officers (except subdivisional officers whose 
duty it will be to supervise census operations generally within their respective subdivisions), who 
are sufficiently qualified, t\e. f to all assistant commissioners, extra assistant commissioners, sub* 
deputy collectors, tahsildars, deputy and sub-inspectors of schools, deputy, assistant, or sub- 
assistant conservators of forests, district superintendents of police, assistant superintendents 
of police, inspectors and sub-inspectors of police. With the possible exception of honorary 

0 magistrates, no non-official should be appointed as superintendent of a charge. 

# The bulk of the supervisors and enumerators in your district will necessarily be non-officials, 
though you should utilise, as far as possible, all Government and Local Board servants, such as 
Pathsala gurus, pound-keepers, village chaukidars (when literate), and office cJerks in the neighbour- 
hood of their own homes. 

Kac.h supervisor and enumerator will be furnished with a letter of appointment, and those who 
work well will afterwards receive a certificate to that effect. It is anticipated that you will have 
no difficulty in securing a sufficient number of unpaid enumerators. 

A short statement of the agency available in each circle as enumerators and supervisors should 
be appended to the register referred to in paragraph j. 

7. It is of the highest importance that this preliminary work should be completed at a very 
early date; as, ointil this is done, it will not be possible to get all arrangements complete in time to 

• avoid the possibility of any hitch when the time for the final' census arrives. 

I have therefore the honour to request you to submit your reply to this letter, together with 
the register referred to in paragraph 5, so as to reach this office not later than the 1st June. 

8. The enumeration of cantonments, tea gardens, and jails will be dealt with separately. 


Note, —Similar letters were issued to other deputy commissioners. 


Intermediate Arrangements. 

Circular No. 5, dated Shillong, the 8th August 1890. \ 

From— E. A. Gait, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To— All Deputy Commissioners. 

Inmost districts the preliminary census arrangements are now either completed, or are 
rapidly approaching completion. Up to the 1st October all available official agency should be 
r; . employed m testing and re-testing the subdivisional register and circle list, as, however carefully 
;'xtho$e registers may have been prepared in the first instance, the absence of accurate maps makes it 
in roott districts to cneck in the office the lists of villages that have been prepared by 
officers; and unless these lists are subjected to the most rigia 
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local scrutiny, it is impossible to be positive that no villages or hamlets have been inadvertently 
omitted. It is unnecessary to expatiate at length on the difficulties attending the preparation of 
exhaustive lists of villages in most of the districts in this province, as these difficulties are as well 
known to you as they are to me. I may, however, mention as an illustration tint, wheti preparing 
the subdivisional register lor the coming census, it was found in one district that'a group of 17 
villages had been altogether omitted from the census returns of 1881 ; and it is to avoid all 
possibility of the occurrence of similar occasions on the present occasion that I wouid impress upon 
you the necessity for testing the registers that have already been prepared in every possible way. 

2. The intermediate census operations may be distributed under the following heads : 

(1) Appointment of census officers. * 

(2) House numbering. 

(3) Preparation and testing of block lists. 

(4) Instruction of enumerators. 

(5) Preparation and testing of the preliminary record. 

3. In most districts the officers who will serve as charge superintendents and supervisors 

ha\e already been selected j and as soon as forms o^ instructions and loose schedules are received, 
you should at once take in hand the instruction of these officers, and teach them by practical 
illustrations and otherwise how the enumeration schedules should be filled in and how the other 
details of census work should be carried out, in order that they may be in a position to impart: instruc- 
tion to the enumerators as soon as these latter officers are appointed. Maps and extracts from the 
circle lists, so far as it relates to the blocks within their respective circles, should at the same time 
be supplied to them, so that they may at. once acquaint themselves with the areas into which theif 
circles have been divided and with the enumerators who will be appointed to work under them. 
The names of the latter should be shown in the remarks column of the circle list extract's! 
Panvanas of appointment will be supplied to you about the beginning of September; and, as soon 
as they are received, the names of the census officers and the blocks "and circles assigned to each 
should be filled in. It is not necessary to appoint enumerators before October 1st; but' it is 
advisable that the forms of appointment should be written up beforehand, in order that’ there may 
be no delay when the time comes for their distribution. * 

Particular care should be taken in the selection and instruction of enumerators of difficult 
blocks, i.e., of blocks in which Marwaris and other foreigners reside ; as it was in connection with 
the entries of the race, religion, and birth place of people of this class that most mistakes were 
made at the census of 1 88 1 . 

4. As soon as the enumerators are appointed, they should be deputed to number the houses in 
their blocks. For this purpose it is necessary to define what constitutes a ‘ house.' It may be 
regarded from two different standpoints — (1) as the dwelling-place of one or more families having 
an independent entrance from the common way, and (2) as the homestead where the members of 
one family live under a common head. 


The former definition is the one most commonly followed elsewhere; but the frequent 
absence of enclosures and the general want of method in erecting houses, which is observable 
in most parts of this province, render it unsuitable for adoption here. It is therefore necessary to 
fall back on the other definition, which is more suitable to the local conditions of the province and 
which, moreover, in the Assam Valley districts at least, has the advantage of being what the* 
people commonly understand by the term ‘house.’ For census purposes, therefore a ‘house’ 
should invariably be taken as indicating “ the homestead, consisting of one or more buddings which 

wiToo^ chca., „rL- h ? the mCn ' 1 M r . s °, f ri °. n, ‘ under * common 
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the bungalow «lmulil lie treated as one hoimc 
and the servants’ quarters at. another. 


head, their servants. This definition is very similar to 
, that adopted in Assam at the last census, the only difference 

being that the words “ under a common head " have been substituted for “ in rommensalitv ” in 
order to provide % cases in which it would be difficult to apply the old definition, eg., of sons 
who have become separate on the death of their father, but who still occupy the same dwellimr- 
place or of a widow eating separately hut residing with her brother-in-law. Particylar care should 
be taken to impress on census officers the necessity for adhering to this definition, and' attention 
should be drawn to the characteristics of the house as thus defined, vis., a common homestead 
a common bar glia r or principal house, a common head of the family, &c, 9 

In some districts in i88i*the standard definition was not explained to census officers with 
sufficient fulness, and much confusion was caused by this omission. It is therefore requested 



place 

house 


. .separate independent entrance from the common way should be treated as a 
This special definition should be explained only to the enumerators who are appointed to 
census these special houses, which should ordinarily be formed into separate blocks To prevent 
confusion, the enumerators who are appointed to census these blocks should not usually b/ called 
on to census also houses of the ordinary kind. 1 

5 - Separate serial numbers should be given to the houses in each block. 


Mount number- 
ing. 


'Prcpi'fatlon and 


be painted on or affixed to each house in any way that ma’y be found convenient Lime is very 
cheap, and can be obtained wherever the practice of chewing betel-nut nrcvaiU mr’ * 


These numbers may 

cheap, ana can be obtained wherever the practice of chewing betel-nut orovails^nd 
be found to be the most suitable substance tot this purpose. 8 Where other m aus are nM g&Ki 
the ™mbe„ may be written on slip, of paper and .U to the l»„ae*L wTdon? 

6. While the houses are being numbered, the block lists should be filled in in the Ioosefoem* 
which are being supplied to you, and which should be distributed to the enumerate-- -- 
they are appointed. The work of writing up the block lists should, if possitfle, 
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the end of October ; and as soon as this is done, the charge superintendents’ and supervisors and 
all other officers who may be available should be deputed to test the lists of houses very carefully, 
fn order to Ascertain (i) that houses are numbered correctly according to the standard definition of 
‘house/ (2).that # tho numbers which have been affixed to each house correspond with the numbers 
entered in the block list, and (3) that no house remains unnumbered. The testing of the block 
lists should be persistently carried on throughout the w hole of November and December. The 
supervisors should at the same time be instructed to go round the boundaries of each block to 
• satisfy themselves that the boundaries are co-terminous and well known to the enumerators concerned, 

. and thaCtra hamlets, or occupied houses, in their circle have escaped inclusion in some block or 
other. 

7. This period should also be utilised to the utmost in instructing .the enumerators in the w ork 
of filling in the enumeration schedules. They should be collected at convenient centres, and 
instructed most carefully by the supervisors, and also, so far as may be possible, by the charge 
superintendents and yourself. Difficulties should be explained to them, and the rules for filling in 
the schedule illustrated by the actual enumeration of villages in the neighbourhood. A fair supply 
of loose schedules has been supplied to you in addition to the forms indented for by you for actual 
census operations, and these should all be expended in testing the knowledge of the enumerators, 
in order that they may fully understand what they have to do when the time comes for filling in 
the actuaf census forms. 

If the loose schedules which have been supplied are found to be insufficient, manuscript 
forms may be used, or a further supply will be stmt to you on receipt of a supplementary 
indent. * 

8 . -The enumeration books to be used in taking the census should be got ready for distribution 
in December, during w hich month the particulars regarding the district, subdivision, village, charge, 
circle, block, superintendent, supervisor, and enumerator should be* entered on the docket on the 
coven of each book. Opposite the docket entry “Book No." two numbers should be given, the 
bottom one representing the number of books issued for the block, and the top one the number 
of the book on the docket of’ which the entry is made. Thus, if two books are issued for any 
particular block, the first one should be numbered 4 and the second H. If only one book is issued 
for a block, it should be numbered 4 -. 

This work should be completed and the books distributed to the; enumerators by the 1st 
January 1891. As soon as they are received, each enumerator should go round his block once 
more to make sure that his loose block list is correct and up to date, and he should then 
copy the entries he has there made into the block list, which forms part of his enumeration book. 
He should then make over the loose form to his supervisor, who will compare the number of 
houses there shown with colufnn 3 of his extract from the circle list, and correct the latter if 
necessary. 

9. On the 15th of January the work of preparing the. preliminary record w ill commence, 
anfl should be completed as soon as possible. Instructions for the guidance of the enumerators 
are contained in each enumeration book, and these should be very carefully followed. From the 

* commencement of the preliminary enumeration, the whole time of the supervisors and charge 
superintendents, and of all other officers who can by any means be spared for the work, should 
be employed in testing the entries that are made by the enumerators. Next to the measures 
adopted for securing that all persons arc enumerated by the preparation of complete lists of the 
villages in each subdivision and of the houses in each • block, this is the most important work 
in the whole course of census operations. If the preliminary enumeiation is correct, the final 
census will be so also ; as all that will be done on the final census night will be to bring the 
preliminary record up to date by striking out the entries relating to persons w ho have died or gone 
away, aftd entering those w ho have been born, or who have arrived, subsequently to the preliminary 
enumeration. There will be no 'local’testing after the final census; and the accuracy of the final 
census results will, therefore, depend entirely on the extent to which a careful and exhaustive, 
examination oPthe preliminary record has been carried out. 

10. In order that adequate .supervision may be exercised over this most important portion 
of the work, all supervisors should be directed to submit a .return to their charge superintendents 
at the end of every week from the 15th January to the 26th February in the following form : 


Number of blocks visited. 

Number of houses visited in each block. 

Number of entries verified In each block. 





These returns should be forwarded by the charge superintendent to the subdivisional officer, 
together with a note showing what action he has taken on them and what testing w'ork he 
has himfeft c^ried out; and the subdivisional officer should then submit to you an absfract, 
showing the total testing work done by himself and the charge superintendents and supervisors 
Subordinate to him. When these are received, a district return should be compiled in your office, 
au2i forwarded to ihe for the information of the Chief Commissioner. 

i f. Instructions regarding the final census and the scrutiny, collection, and despatch of 
Wfohtt* to the abstracting office will be issued later on. 


Instruction of 
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Final Census Operations. 

Circular No. 19, dated Shillong, the 26th December i8$o. • r 

From~E. A. Gait, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Afcsam, 

To — All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. • 

From the 15th January the principal census operations that will still remain to be carried 


out are— 




era 


Tenting 0! final 
^record. 

Bnuti^v kM* 

abttnc*. «T 


(1) The preparation of the preliminary record, 

(2) Testing of the same. 

(3) The census itself. 

(4) Testing the entries made on the census night. 

(5) The preparation of abstracts for blocks, circles, charges, subdivisions, and districts. 

(6) The collection of books and their despatch’ to the abstracting ollice, 

2, The u Instructions to enumerators/' which are bound up with each enumeration book, 
contain rules for the guidance of the enumerators during the first and second rounds, and should 
be very carefully explained to the officers concerned. Further general instructions regarding 
the preparation and testing of the preliminary record were conveyed in paragraphs 9 ana 10 of 
my Circular No. 5, dated the 8th August 1890, and Part III, paragraph 10 of the Code for Charge 
Superintendents and Supervisors. Your attention is also invited to the points noted below. 
The enumeration schedules contain spaces for eight entries only ; and when the number of 
persons in a house much exceeds this limit, it is, of course, necessary to continue the entries on 
a fresh page. But when the number of persons in a house exceeds the number of spaces by 
one or two only, there is no objection to entering them all on the same schedule, more especially 
if the use of two schedules would involve the issue of an additional enumeration book. The 
enumerators should be told to write very clearly, and to avoid erasures as much as possible. 
Schedules should never, under any circumstances, be torn out of enumeration books. Care 
should be taken to see that the ink used for the preliminary record is really black ink, and not 
any of the coloured inks now in common use. Europeans and Eurasians will be supplied with 
household schedules for the enumeration of all persons residing in their bungalows on the night 
of the census ; and for these there will be no preliminary enumeration. Their servants, however, 
will be counted by the enumerator of the block in which they live, and should be entered 
accordingly in his (‘numeration book at the preliminary record. 

3. As you have already been informed, the actual census will 1 )e taken on the night of the 

26th February. As soon as people have entered their houses and settled down for the night, the 
enumerators will go round their blocks, and bring the entries in their enumeration books into 
accord with the actual state of the population on that night by striking out the entries for persons 
who have died or gone away, and enumerating fresh arrivals and newly-born children. In 
order to obviate the necessity for these corrections as much as possible, and thereby lighten the 
labours of the enumerators, I would suggest that you should issue orders directing all persons who 
can conveniently do so, to spend the night in their own homes and to avoid fixing that date for 
weddings or other ceremonies. Similarly, touring officers will be requested to arrange not to 
move their camps during the days immediately preceding and following the census. They will 
also be asked to give due notice to the Deputy Commissioner or subdivisional officer coviccrned 
of the place where they will be in camp on the 26th February, and thus enable him to supply 
them with household schedules, and arrange for the enumeration of their followers. For' the 
purposes of the census, these officers and their camps will be treated as present at the headquarto 
of the district in whi® they an; travelling at the time. f 

In some provinces in 1881 all persons were requested to keep a light burning near the door 
on the census night, and to remain awake until the enumerator had visited them. 1 * If you could 
make some similar arrangement in your district on the present occasion, it would be of material 
assistance to the enumerators. You should, wherever possible, depute some second person, e.g, 
the village chaukidar or gaonbusa, to accompany the enumerator on his round, and, while the 
latter is correcting his record at one house, to go on and warn the occupants of the. house that he 
will visit next, so that there may be no delay when the enumerator himself gets there". 

The rule that red ink only must be used at the final enumeration must be carefully observed. 
Enumerators should be reminded that they are not to fill in the serial number, column 1 of the 
schedule till after the changes shown on the final census night have been recorded. The super- 
visors should visit as many blocks as possible on the night of the census* in order to make sure 
that all their enumerators are actually at work. All officers not previously employed in connection 
with the census should also be called on to assist in supervising the work of~ the enumerators on * 
this occasion. 

v 4. Next morning the enumerators should repair with their enumeration books and such house- 
hold schedules, &c., as they may have been told, to collect, to some central place, which the 
suptrvisor should notify beforehand. On arrival there, the supervisor should examine their books 
and satisfy himself that all books, &c., issued have been returned. He should then read through 
all the red ink entries to see (1) if the enumerators have actually gone round their blocks and 
(2) if the entries made on the census night are correct. In all cases of doubt, he shdlld 
ascertain the actual facts by local enquiry if necessary. c w 

5. The next step is the preparation of the enumerators' abstracts. Each enumerator should hft 
fleeted to prepare the figures required for his abstract in the supervisor's presence, and 
tbe Vn on a separate slip of paper, which the supervisor should keep. The Book should 
RWle over to a second enumerator to be re-added, If the totals agree, the supervisof?^ ‘ 
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accept them as correct, and cause the abstract in the enumeration book to be filled in accordingly.* 
If they differ, he must prepare the totals himself. When all the abstracts have been filled in as 
► above, he shoul^ prepare from them a circle abstract in the form given below (Form If), and 
should then Carefully arrange the enumeration books according to the serial order of blocks, 
and tie them together with string lengthways and across. When this has been done, he should 
go to his charge superintendent, and make over to him his bundle of enumeration books, his 
circle abstract (Form I), and his circle list extract. The number of houses in column 3 of the 
latter should have been previously corrected (vide paragraph 9, Part III of the Code). 

charge superintendent should carefully compare! the forms made over to him with his 
register of issue (see Circular 13). If they are complete, he should give the supervisor a receipt. 
He should then examine the circle abstracts, and satisfy himself that the figures for blocks have 
been copied correctly from the enumerators’ abstracts, and also that no mistake has been made 
in adding them up for the circle abstracts. Having verified the latter, he should stitch them 
together according to the serial order of circles, and should prepare a charge abstract from their 
totals. He should then send in all his forms together with these abstracts to the subdivisional 
officer, who, after again verifying the forms received by comparison with his issue register and 
testing the circle and charge abstracts, should add the latter together to form a total for his 
subdivision. As soon as he has satisfied himself that he has got a correct total, he should telegraph 
the rcsifits to the Deputy Commissioner in the following concise form : 

i( Houses* ; males , females , total . ” 

He should at the same time send to him by post a more detailed statement of the results as in 
Form Ilf below. 

As soon as all subdivisional figures are received, district totals should be prepared, and at once 
reported by telegrams and statements, similar to those prescribed above, to the Census Commissioner 
at Simla and to myself at Gauhati. It is desired by Government that these abstract totals 
shoald be available at the earliest possible date, and I would beg of you to further this 
object by sending in the figures for your district the very moment you are in a position 
to do so. Very stringent instructions should be issued to the enumerators to take their 
books lo the supervisors early on the morning of the 27th ; to the supervisors to pass 
them on to the charge superintendents without any unnecessary delay ; and to the charge 
superintendents to complete their share of the work and send all papers to the subdivisional 
officer as soon as possible. 

It is proposed to use the figures thus obtained for the annual reports for 1890-91, and also to 
adopt them without re-abstraction for Imperial Census Table I. Very great care must therefore 
be taken to ensure accuracy, and supervisors and charge superintendents should be warned that 
they will be held responsible if mistakes are afterwards discovered in my office when their 
figures come to be compart'd with those in other tables. 

6. The collection of forms has already been partly dealt with in the > preceding paragraph. 
The main points which require attention are — 

(1) To see that all forms (enumeration books, household schedules, &c., including those 

for boats, tea gardens, cantonments, railways, camps of officers on tour, and munici- 
palities) which were issued have been duly received back. 

(2) After verification, to have them properly tied up by circles and charges. The books in 

each circle should be arranged in the serial order of blocks, and tied together length- 
# ways and across. The circle list extract relating to each circle should be tied up 
with the books of that circle. The bundles of books for each circle should then be 

# arranged in serial order, and tied up by charges. 

*The circle abstracts for each charge, which should have already been loosely fastened 
together by charges by the charge superintendents, should be bound up for the subdivision, 
arranged according to the order of charges as shown in the circle list. The charge abstracts; 
should be bomd together at the end. When this has been done, the forms should be carefully 
packed up in the boxes in which they were originally received, together with the subdivisional 
circle list and book of circle and charge abstracts, and acspatched to my office with as little delay 
as possible. 


Enumeration of Touring Officers in the Census of 1891. 

No. 380-93G., dated Shillong, the 17th January 1891. 

* From — F. C. Daukes, Esq., C.S., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 

To — All Heads of Departments, Assam. 

With a view to avoid confusion, And to enable district officers to arrange for the enumeration 
of touring officers and their camps in the forthcoming census, I am directed to request that you 
' will be good enough to make arrangements not to move your camp between the 23rd and -28th 
"February 1891, and to give due notice to the Deputy Commissioner or subdivisional officer 
Concerned of your whereabouts, in order to enable him to supply you with household schedules 
your own enumeration, and to issue the necessary instructions for the enumeration of your 
; tpUo#ettt. « 

Mt wtk •tplained In a subsequent circular that the abstract In each book should be filled in with the figure* relating to that book only, and should 
Iffc liMbiik the fifaraa for Aher books In the a*np block. It waa further directed (Clrcoiar No. 13, dated the loth January i8$i) that the boat 
obbik A a p o r ately 4 a the book, circle, and charge abstract* 

•* ■ * t Tboif 9mm m nyfi«M hi ft, 
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Memo. No. 394G. 

Copy forwarded to the Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, for information. 


Closing of Civil and Criminal Courts. 

No. 280-85G., dated Shillong, the 14th January 1891. 

From — F. C. Daukes, Esq., C.S., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 

To — The Commissioner, Assam Valley Districts, Deputy Commissioners, Surma Valley 
and Hill Districts. 

The 26th of February 1891 having been fixed as the date on which the final census should 
be taken throughout India, I am directed by the Chief Commissioner to request that you will 
cause your office and all offices subordinate to you to be dosed, except for urgent business, on 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th of that month, with a view to the officers and clerks being set free for 
employment on census operations. The officers and clerks should be given distinctly to understand 
that they must not treat these days as holidays, but that their services will be at the # disposal 
of Government for census work. 

2. I aip to request also that necessary instructions may be issued to the revenue and criminal 
Courts in your division (or district), so that, in fixing the days of hearing suits, cases may # so far as" 
is possible without causing public inconvenience, not come on for hearing between the 2Sth and 
27th of February. b o 


Boat Census. 

Circular No. 9, dated Shillong, the 4th October 1890. 

From — E. A. Gait, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To — All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

I have the honour to convey the following instructions regarding the census of the boat 
population. 

2. The lists of ghats and other places where boats are moored for the night, which'have 
already been prepared, should again be very carefully tested in order to make sure that no ghat or 
mooring place has been omitted. 

3. Where the number of occupied boats, which are likely to be moored at any particular ghat, 

is verv small, no special arrangements are needed. The ghat may be numbered as a house, and 
included in and visited by the enumerator of the adjacent village block. * 

4. Larger ghats should be formed into separate blocks under special enumerators. As there 

can be no preliminary record of the boat population, the whole of the schedules will have to be filled 
in on the final census night, and care must therefore be taken to appoint a sufficient number of 
enumerators for the work. % 

5. It is probable that some boats will be on the move on the night of the 26th February, or 

will be moored or aground at some place other than a recognised landing place. 1 

In order to secure the enumeration of these boats, the enumerators should remain at their 
ghats for some tim^after the night of the final census, and should enumerate the? persons in all 
boats which may arrive there, who have not already got a boat ticket, or who were not counted on 
shore on the night of the 26th February. c 

6. In the case of the smaller rivers, it will suffice if the enumerators remain at their hosts until 
nightfall on the 27th February. 

But on the larger rivers, such as the Brahmaputra, Megna, &c., greater precautions will 
have to be taken, and here the enumerators should be directed to visit their ghats for the three 
nights succeeding the census. Enumerators should also be appointed to patrol these larger rivers 
during the three days succeeding the census at certain carefully selected points, and to board and 
enumerate the people in all passing boats if they have not already been censused elsewhere. 

Expenditure under tnis head should be kept as low as possible by the selection 
as patrol stations of places where police, forest, or ferry boats are available for the work. ; 

7. After filling in the particulars for each boat, the enumerator should give the head boatman a 

boat ticket, telling him to preserve it as a proof that his boat has been counted, and to prevent it 
from being counted again. r y 

* where a. river divides two districts, *the moored boats will be considered to belong to the 
district on the boundaries of which they are found. . The population of boats in motion should be ; 
divided by arrangement between district officers, a simple plan being for one to take the boats 
going up, and the other those coming down the stream. 

^7 en .. t J; e arrangements for enumerating the boat population have been concluded;’ 
a report should be forwarded to this office, giving a list of the ghats which have been formed into 
separate blocks and the places which ha\e been selected as patrol stations, ami stating whit' 
arrangements have been made for distributing the boat population of rivers .which form diroi tSI - 
boundaries. 

. I0, A c °Py instructions to boat enumerators is appended. I admits for ver 

copies of chesp instructions should be submitted as soon as possible. ' 
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6. A copy of a d^mi-official letter of appointment for tea-plantprs is appended. Indents for 
copies of this form and of the instructions for the enumeration of tea gardens should be sent to 
this office as soon as possible. 


Instructions for the Enumeration of Tea Gardens in Assam. 

1. The census will be taken on the night of the 26th February 1891. In preparing for it 
the first step is to group into blocks for the purpose s of enumeration all houses, lines, huts, &c., 
on the estate which are inhabited, or are likely to be inhabited, on the above-mentioned date. This 
should be done in November, and the buildings should then be entered in a simple register form, 
by which the owner or manager can see that no habitation is likely to escape enumeration. 

2. An enumerator for each block should then be appointed by the manager, and one or more 
employes of intelligence and position on the estate should be appointed as supervisors and made 
responsible for instructing the enumerators in what they have to do. Household schedules, to be 
filled up by the master of the house, will be provided for all owners, agents, managers, and their 
assistants ; but it will be advisable to have the resident servants of such households separately 
enumerated by a native employ^, who is more conversant with the names of castes, &ci, than a 
European. 

3. For persons other than the above residing on the estate, enumeration books will be pro- * 

vided by the Deputy Commissioner of the district. The manager, &t\, should communicate to 
that official the number of blocks and houses and the approximate number of persons likely to have 
to be enumerated on the estate on the 26th February, including all persons residing on land 
belonging to the estate, whether they work on the garden or not. Books will be supplied slightly 
in excess of this indent, and will be collected by the local officials after the census. r 

4. The next point is the instruction of the supervisors and enumerators. Rules accompany 
each book of schedules, and these should be carefully explained to the enumerators. WJierever 
practicable, an assistant or extra assistant commissioner will visit the estate and help the 
manager in this task. If he does not come, doubtful points should be referred to the Deputy 
Commissioner or subdivisional officer. There should be no hesitation in sending on such 
references, as no set of rules can be framed sufficiently comprehensive to meet every peculiar case 
that will arise in taking a census. 

5. About the middle of January the enumerators should be se t to go round their blocks, and 
fill up a schedule for each house -in accordance with the rules mentioned above. The manager 
should test this work himself so far as possible, whilst the supervisor should check the returns 
by house-to-house visits with the book in his hand. This preliminary enumeration nerd not be 
hurried, as all that is needed is time enough between the completion of it and the census to hav* 
it thoroughly well inspected. 

6. There are several of the columns in the schedule in filling up which enumerators are very 
liable to go wrong ; and it is worth while to mention a few of them here. First of all, the entries 
about marriage, education, and occupation, in columns 8, 1 2, and 1 r, respectively, are not infre- 
quently omitted against infants and young children, as the enumerator takes it for granted that 
such persons are unmarried, illiterate, and without occupation. It is therefore necessary to see that 
they understand and apply the rules, especially that regarding column 11, under which the return 
required is that of the occupation by which persons are supported, whether it is exercised by them 
or by another person who thereby provides for them. Again, the entry of the place of birth in 
column 10 is too often that of a village, or thana, tahsil, &c., which cannot be recognised when 
the returns are tabulated. Suoh entries should be corrected, and nothing of less extent than a 
district or province, as the case may be, should be allowed to stand. Many coolies probably 
cannot give the name of their birth districts; but a reference to the register of collies residing 
on the estate, or to some garden sardar, will generally clear up the matter. There wilDbe com- 
paratively few entries in column 13 on tea gardens ; but care should bo taken that only those shown 
in column 12 as literate are entered in this column, and that where a man can read and write 
English as well as his vernaculaT, the entry should be of both languages, as English-Bengali Except 
in this column and column 14, for certain infirmities, an entry must be made against each person 
in each column, even though in some cases an entry is but the repetition of one that has been made' 
in a preceding column. 

• °" t he t V u ning 0f i hc . , 26t , h of February, the enumerators should take their books and 
again visit each house in the block, and strike out all who have died or left since their former 
visit, and enter all new eomers and newly born infants. Their books should then be 
the manager, by whom they should be checked and given with the 


returned to 
household schedules of his 


family &e , to the Government enumerator, who will call for them at such time as may have been 
notified beforehand, and bring to notice any amendments that he finds necessary. * 


to 


11 Dear Sir, 


Dated 


iBgO. 


I beg to request the favour of your assistance in the taking of the next 
will be on the 26th February 1891, so far as regards the enumeration of 
on the estate under your management. u 01 


imperal census, which ? 
the peculation resident 
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” r ■ 

Under the Census Act, the manager of an estate on which not less tlfan 50 labourers arc 
employed is responsible for the enumeration, 1 accordingly enclose a copy of the instructions 
ipr the enumeration of tea gardens in Assam, and would ask you to be good enough to give them 
very careful att^ntftn. The forms necessary for the census of your estate will be supplied on the 
receipt of the statement referred to in paragraph 3 of the instructions. 

• I shall be happy to give prompt attention to any references which ^ou may wish to make as to 
the meaning of the instructions, or of the rules for filling in the census schedules. 
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I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Deputy Commissioner. 


Enumeration of Cantonments and of Troops on the March.* 

A. — Military Limits. 

1. Wifhin regimental lines, or other purely military limits, the census will be taken by the 
military authorities. 

2. The determination of those limits should bo undertaken as soon as possible after the 
receipt of those instructions by the military and civil authorities in consultation with each other, 
so that both may know clearly the areas for the enumeration of which they are respectively 
responsible. 

3. To prevent mistakes or double enumeration, it is advisable for tin? military authorities to 
have theft limits cleared between sunset on the 26th of February 1891 and sunrise on the 27th 
idem of all persons who are not residing temporarily or permanently within those limits as officers of 
any grade, fighting men, non-combatants attached to the regiments, the servants of the above 
regimental followers, or members of the families of any of these. 

4. The census to be taken by the military authorities under the above orders will thus include 
all persons of whatever age, sex, race, or profession, who on the night of the 26th February are, 
temporarily or permanently, residing within military limits. Thus, it will include all persons who, 
though ordinarily residing elsewhere, may on that night be stopping temporarily within those 
limits; and also those who, while actually living at the time and taking their meals within the same, 
may be absent for a few hours oji night duty, &c. 

5. Some weeks before the census a list should be prepared showing every house or other 
• building in the area in question which is inhabited, or is likely to be inhabited, on the 26th Fe bruary. 

A convenient form for this list is the following : 

• 

Canton ment 


House Register of Military Lines, &c. 


• 

Serial No. of house. 

» * 

« 

Description of house (if., barracks, 

9 guard* room, &c,). 

Families. 

Remarks. 

Serial No. of each 
resident family. 

Name and occupation of head member of 
each family. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

* 


• 


1 



* If the lines be divided into blocks, a separate list should be prepared for each block. If any 
- i&rge building has been divided into separate dwellings or tenements, occupied by distinct groups 
Of persons, each of these dwellings should be given a separate number in column 1 of the registe/. 
In columns 3 and 4 only those groups should be entered who reside as families in the building. 
Single individuals living alone and without servants, such as unmarried privates, should not be sho\vn 
« && separate families. 

0. The number entered against each house in the above list should be then painted 
conspicuously upon the building, so that it may be easily noted on the night of the census. 

7. The census will be taken, except in the case of European officers and their families, who 
^itl ' Be provided with separate household schedules, by means of books of schedules bound up with 
tta : 4 otqjled instructions and other forms required. As soon as the officer responsible for the 


* Framed by the Census Commissioner Car India. 
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enumeration has ascertained the approximate number of houses and persons within military limits^ 
he should forward to the Deputy Commissioner of the district an indent for the requisite number 
of schedules on the basis of one book for every 300 persons or 60 houses^antl 8nc household" 
schedule per officer concerned, a margin of about 10 per cent, being allowed for waste or 
emergency. He should also specify the language or character in which the former are to be 
printed. When the cantonment is beyond British territory, this indent should be s<yit*to the Chief 
Political Officer of the Agency in which it is situated. The. books and schedules should be asked 
for not later than September, and should be ready in the cantonment for use, as below specified, by 
December. ^0 

8. About a week or ten days before the 26th of February, each enumerator should go round 
his block and enter in the book of schedules full particulars regarding every person— man, woman, 
or child — whom he finds residing therein, including the servants of European householders who 
have been furnished with separate schedules. This record should be carefully examined and 
initialled by the officer responsible for the census, and all errors rectified. The houses should be 
taken in the order in which they are entered in the register, and exact observance of the 
instructions must be rigidly enforced. Black ink only must be provided for this preliminary 
record. 


9. After gunfire on the night of the 26th February, the enumerator should again go over his 
block, check and bring up to date the entries previously made as above prescribed, *hnd thus 
complete the census. The next morning he should go to the households which have been furnished 
with separate schedules, and collect the schedules of the householder. On this occasion he must 
be provided with red or magenta ink only, so that the entries of new-born children, of visitors who' 
have arrived since the preliminary record, and the erasure of those who have died or left the lines, 
may be easily distinguished. 

10. A register should be kept of the number and description of schedules issued, and each 
enumerator should account for every one he has received. When the account has been fpund 
correct in each case, the officer presiding over the census work should make an index, pack up the 
books and household schedules, and, after filling up the short summary of the abstracts which form 
part of every enumerator's book, should then forward the whole to the Deputy Commissioner, or 
Political Officer, as the case may be. In some cases, where the cantonment is not at the head- 
quarters of the district, the books should be sent to the tahsildar or corresponding official, and in 
presidency towns to the municipal commissioner, chairman of the committee, &c. The books 
and schedules for each regiment or detachment should be packed and registered separately. 

11. As it is necessary that the scheme laid down for the census of the whole country should 
be strictly followed, arrangements will be made by Local Governments and Administrations to 
place a European district official in direct communication with the military authorities in each * 
cantonment, so that he may give advice to the latter, and otherwise ensure uniformity and punctuality 

in the arrangements. v 3 


B. — Troops on the March . 

12. The census of regiments on the march and of detachments of troops on duty within the 
limits of the province concerned will be taken by the officer in command. This census will include 
all persons, of whatever sex, age, or profession, who are marching with the troops. It will probably 
be known beforehand that troops will be on the march on the night of the 26th of February so that 
the officer in command should be provided with enumeration books and scheduled at the 
cantonment from which the troops start. There will be no preliminary record taken in this case 
unless one has been completed before the troops left their last cantonment 9 1 

. *3- , If the regirnt nt or detachment be travelling by rail on the night of the census, the.cnume- 
ration should be Effected at the first place at which the men alight. Such trdoDs will not be 
enumerated by the railway authorities. r 

14. The books and schedules for detachments on the march should be sent to tffc headouartera 

of their regiments if it be within the province where they are enumerated, or to the Antonmlnt 
from which they started in other cases Bor regiments on the march, the books, &c, should be 
despatched to the military author. ties of the cantonment at which they were last stationed, and 
will be then dealt with as prescribed m paragraph 10 above. ' 

C. -‘Cantonment Bazars and Civil Limits . * 

1 5. The census of so much ot each cantonment as lies beyond regimental or other nnrelv military' 

limits win be taken by the Cantonment Magistrate acting 7 under the direct orders ofthe 
authorities of the district or state. Exceptional cases will probably be found such a« Mhnw in 
which the whole arrangements will have to be controlled P by th/oflicer Commanding, “who’w ” 
thus be responsible for their efficiency and punctuality. w 


17. The time allowed for the preliminary record will be sliirhtlv longer S t , fu *1*#* 

correction!^ com P * the of 4bi y , g „ Sl£«ij!S 

1 8. The actual census and the subsequent procedure will • i* ' 

wl“£ CrViSi0n m “ 8t bC Cl08Cr more active, owing to the g^Ger varfcty I’ti 
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\ 

D. — Legislation . • 


% 19. The following provisions of the Census Act are extracted for the information and guidance 

of those concerQed*i 

t( Section 5.— Every military or naval officer in command of any body of men belonging to Her 
Majesty's military or naval forces, or of any vessel of war or troopship * * 

shall, if so reqSired by the District Magistrate, or, in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
by such officer as the Local Government may appoint in this behalf, perform such of the duties of 
a censu^jjfficer in relation to the persons who, at the time of the taking of the census, are under 
his command or charge, * * as such magistrate or officer may, by written order, 

direct. 

“(2) All the provisions of this Act relating to census officers shall apply, so far as they can 
be made applicable, to all such persons while performing such duties, and any person refusing or 
neglecting to perform any duty which he is directed under this section to perform shall be deemed 
to have committed an offence under section 187 of the Indian Penal Code (XLV of i860)." 


Instructions for the Enumeration of Railway Premises and 

Travellers by Rail.* 

1. The classes of the population to be enumerated by the railway authorities are — 

A. — Persons residing or working within railway premises. 

4 * B. — Persons travelling by rail on the night of the 26th February 1891. 

2. Under A are included permanent employes of the railway, with their families and servants, 
residing on the railway premises, together with visitors stopping temporarily in their houses ; also 
labourers* or others employed on railway work by contractors or railway officers, if sleeping 
within the railway premises. This proviso, however, is not to be applicable to gangs of railway 
coolies who may have pitched their huts, &c., just beyond railway limits, as these should be 
enumerated by the agency which collected, or is employing, them. On the? other hand, when 
convenient, detached houses, &c., of signallers or gatemen may be included in the block of the 
nearest village or town, and thus be enumerated with the ordinary population of that block. In 

»all such cases the railway and the district authorities should act in concert with each other, so 
that there may be neither omission nor re-enumeration of any person. It should be noted that 
persons who work on railway premises either by day or night, but habitually return to their 
hopies outside railway premises when off work, are not to be enumerated in cl&ss A. 

3. The first step to be taken is to parcel out the railway premises into charges for super- 
intendents, circles for supervisors, and blocks for enumerators. The tabulation of the returns will 
be by villages or towns for each district or State separately, as the case? may be, so the mileage 

' included in every district through which the line passes, with the stations, &c., therein, may be 
constituted a charge, and registered in a list to be sent to the Superintendent of the Census 
Operations for the Province or Agency. It is obvious, therefore, that the partition into the 
above census areas should be territorial und not departmental, and that in each charge a single 
officer of the railway should be made responsible for all the census arrangements therein, bo, 
too, nc/t more than one station should be included in one block, as the returns may have to be 
afterwards distributed between two districts or even two provinces. As a rule, a station will 
be a convergent block ; but when the premises contain many inhabitants, it may be advisable to 
form it into a circle containing not more than ten blocks of from 200 to 300 persons or 40 to 60 
houses apiece. f Where there are a good many houses belonging to the railway, but detached and 
at a distance from the station, it will be necessary to provide special supervisors and enumerators, 
working, if necessary, in concert with the supervisors of the municipal or village census. 

4. A list for each station or railway settlement should be prepared, showing the number 
and description of buildings included in each block ; and where tnere are many such build- 
ings, it will bo safer to number them with paint or some other material, for the guidance of the 
enumerator. 

/ 5. Superintendents, supervisors, and enumerators should be appointed in writing by the 

chief railway authorities, and, as far as possible, should be their employes, either European or 
knowing English well, especially in circles where there is a considerable European or Eurasian 
colony. At small stations it will be convenient to have the same person to enumerate both resi- 
dents and travellers, so as to save training two different men (see below, paragraph 14). 

• '6. The enumeration will be effected through schedules, of which two kinds will be 

issued — (a) householders' schedules, to be filled in by the head of each family, and returned 
to the enumerator on the morning of the 27th February; and ( b ) enumeration books, in which the 
Ci&umerator fills in the entries for each person at tno dictation of the head of the family. The 
tt$e oft the former is restricted to Europeans, Eurasians, and English-speaking employes of the 
iiiperior grades ; and the supervisor of the circle should be distinctly made responsible for seeing 
“imitsuch forms are correctly filled up. Both kinds of form contain room for eight persons per 
.oaie or schedule ; and in the case of Europeans and Eurasians, the return for native servants 
Jana •their families on the premises is to be made by the enumerator of the block on a separate 
* * One f&gc is reserved for each house, so that in forwarding indents as below pre- 

* Framed fay the Cestui CommUeioner (or India, 
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scribed, allowance to the extent of perhaps roper cent, should be made for emergencies. The 
indents should be sent by the agent or manager to the Deputy Commissioner of the district. 
They should specify — • ^ „ 

(a) The number of families, European, Eurasian, and Native, for whom householders' 
forms are required. 

(£) The number of houses, servants' quarters, police, porters, and coolie lines, to be enumerated 
in the book forms. # 


S The number of blocks in each circle, and the number of enumerators to be employed. 

) The number of schedules to be bound up into each book, varying from 12 to 50^ 

(e) The language in which the said books should be supplied. 

Each book contains detailed instructions, a sample schedule, an abstract to be filled up by 
the enumerator after the census, and a list of the houses he has to enumerate, under their serial 
numbers, as mentioned in paragraph 4 above, . The full supply of schedules and books for this 
class of the population, together with a supply of enumeration passes for passengers, should be 
indented for in September at the latest, and should be prepared for household distribution and use 
by enumerators, respectively, by the middle of January 1891. In writing up the block list of houses 
in the book, special note should be made in the last column of the houses where schedules have been 
left, so that the enumerator may know how many forms, and from whom, he has to collect on the 
morning after the census. * 

7. Early in February every enumerator should fill in the schedule for each house in the manner 
prescribed in the instructions printed in his book. This task should be completed by the 20th 
February ; and during its progress the supervisor should t^st the greater part of tho entries by 
house-to-house visits. This preliminary record may be foregone, as in 1 881, in the case of native 
employes of superior grade in order to diminish the work thrown on the staff engaged as enume- 
rators ; but the concession is made on the distinct understanding that it does not interfere with 
the accuracy of the census, for which the railway authorities are responsible. * # 

8. The householder's schedules should be left with the head of each family about the 24th of 
February . On the morning of the 27th idem, they will be collected, examined on the spot by the 
enumerator, and corrected, where necessary, on his suggestion. # 

9. On the night of the 26th of February, beginning from about 8 or 9 o’clock, the enumerator 
will again visit every house in his block, and see that the entries are brought up to date, in accordance 
with his instructions regarding visitors, births, and deaths not previously recorded. It may be noted 
that, according to those instructions, employes who are on duty on the night of the 26th February, 
but are not travelling with any train, should be recorded as present in the houses where they 
are entered in the book, or where a householders' schedule has been left. 

10. On issuing the books and householders' schedules, the supervisor should keep a register 
of every form thus made over to the enumerator ; and on the 27th of February he should recover 
the same from the latter, and see that each one issued is duly accounted for. He should then 
compile the totals from the enumerator's abstract into a return for the district, certify the list, 
pack the books and schedules in serial order with it, and despatch the whole without delay to 
the superintendent of the charge in which he is employed, if any, who will at once send the parcels 
for his charge on to the Collector or Deputy Commissioner of the district, or to the abstracting!, 
centre designated by the Provincial Census Superintendent if in British territory, or to such 
office as may have been previously arranged if in a Feudatory State, certifying at the same time 
to the agent or manager of the line that he has done so. 

11. On all main points, and in all matters affecting general arrangements conneeted with 
the census, the agent or manager should consult with the Superintendent of Census. A1J points 
which cannot be settled by him should be referred to the Census Commissioner for India.' On 
minor local details the Agent or Manager should consult the Deputy Commissioner egneenned. In 
order that the aqpangements may be carried out successfully, it is important* that a list of the 
railway charges, circles, and blocks in each district or state should be sent as soon as they are 
settled, or before the end of November 1890, to the Provincial Census Superintendent, ana also 
that the instructions above given regarding local and not departmental responsibility should be 
strictly followed. 

• Class B. — Travellers by Rail * 


12. A special official should be told off at each station to enumerate all persons alighting 
from a train, or, in the case mentioned below, taking tickets at that station during the night of the 
26th of February 1891. 

13. In the case of first and second class passengers and of Europeans and Eurasians travelling 
intermediate or third class, or on duty with the train, separate schedules should be distributed bf 
the guard in charge of the train on the evening of the 26th February. The rest of the persons 7 
in the train will be enumerated in the schedule books described above. Persons who arrive at* 
a station some time "before their train is due should be enumerated by the station enumerator 
before they enter the train, and each should be duly provided with an enumeration pass. Indents 
for these forms should be sent in with those for the- resident population under class A, but under a' ; 
separate heading. The requirements of each station in this respect should be based on t!#/, 
average number of passengers alighting there on the above date for the last three years, with 
special extra provision forthe station where the final enumeration under paragraph 15 is to titikt blip #£ 

14. Between 8 p.m. on the 26th February and 6 a.m. on the 27th idem, the station. enlm^ 
rator should enumerate every traveller— man, woman, and child- who alights lit the stytjiOT^ 
question. He should first ask if the person has been enumerated already; and if the, latti ffi 
produces an enumeration pass, or asserts that he has been so counted, thi enurae-rator 
accept the answer, and let him go by. If he says he has not, the enumerator frhoetd fig! 
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schedule entries for him in full and give him an enumeration pass, telling him to show the same 
if any enumerator offers to count him again. Travelling enumerators, too, may be nominated 
cnumeratp ^somc of the passengers in each carriage at every halt until all are returned, when 
the next carriage tvill be taken up. This will materially lighten the task mentioned in the next 
paragraph. 

15. All passengers found in the train at 6 a.m. on the 27th February, who cannot produce 
enumeration pd%scs, or who otherwise do not appear to have been enumerated anywhere else, 
and all employes on duty with the train, shall be counte d at the first large station at which the 

• train stojjjs at or about that hour. A place should be chosen where the train is timed to stop 
• for a sufficient period, which may, if necessary, be slightly prolonged. Enumeration passes need 
not be given on this occasion. The household schedules given the evening before to first and 
second class passengers, &c., who have not alighted during the night, should be collected and 
examined by an employe who should, if possible, be a European or Eurasian. The same official 
should also fill up the form for those who have omitted to do so for themselves. He should 
finally see that schedules thus collected are securely gummed or stitched into the enumeration 
books used for the other passengers. 

16. Troops travelling by rail on the night in question will be* enumerated by their officers 
and the return separately sent in. But the native servants travelling with them, and those 
travelling* with first and second class passenge rs (not being in the same carriage with their 
employers), should be enumerated with the rest of the persons in the train. 

17. The abov£ books and schedules should be separately indexed, and then put up with ihe 
return for class A for transmission to the authorities specified in paragraph 10 above. The 
enumerator's abstract should be filled in for each book, &c., and compiled as prescribed in the 
same paragraph. 

18. Expenses. — The schedules, passes, and books will be supplied by Government. The 
agency employed will be chiefly officially attached to the railway. Unavoidable extra expen- 
diture, such as payment for overtime on the night of the 26th, remuneration of outsiders where 
no officials are available as enumerators, charges for oil and petty stationery, may be entered 
in a bill under the abbve heads, and sent through the Provincial Census Superintendent to the 
Census Commissioner for submission to the Government of India for sanction. 


Enumeration of the Jail Population. 

Circular No. 12, dated Shillong, the 19th November 1890. 

From — E. A. Gait, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To— All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

I have the honour to convey the following instructions regarding the enumeration of the jail 
population. 

« 2. For the purposes of the census each jail and lock-up should be formed into a separate 

block. Each ward and other occupied building, which has a separate independent entrance from 
the common way, should be treated as a house and numbered accordingly. 

3. The term “ jail population ” will be taken to include all convicts and under-trial prisoners 
and all jail officers with their families who reside within the precincts of the jail. It will not include 
the poljce ou duty as jail guards, as they will be enumerated with the rest of the police force in 
the district. 

4. The enumeration of the jail population should bo entrusted, under your general supervision, 
to the officer in Charge of the jail, all lorms necessary for the purpose being supplied to him from 
your district stock. 

5. In orde^that there may be as few changes as possible between the preliminary record and 
* the final cehsus, the preparation of the former need not be commenced until a few days before 

the 26th February, all that is necessary being that it should be completed in time to enable the 
entries to be thoroughly tested before the night of the census. Prisoners who will be released 
before that date should not be entered in the preliminary record. 

h 6. The final census should be commenced at lock-up time, the prisoners being enumerated 
first and the jail officers and their families afterwards. 

7. In the occupation column prisoners should be shown as (a) convicts, (£) under-trial, or (r) 
civil prisoners. It is unnecessary to record the work on which they are employed while in jailor 
the occupation which they are said to have followed before incarceration. 


Enumeration of Carters, Travellers by Road, Rubber anc( 
Boat cutters, Elephant-hunters, &c. 

Circular No. 16, dated Shillong, the 8th December 1890. 

From-yE# A. Gait, Escj., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

4 y‘ * To— All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

I Jta ve the honlbr to remind you that there are certain classes of persons, such as carters and 
Jplitar ^livelier* by nad t rubber and boat cutters, elephant-hunters, &c., regarding the enumeration 
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of whom it is not possible to issue instructions of general application, and for which each deputy 
commissioner must make his own arrangements. 

2. In the case of carters and other travellers, it will probably suffice^ so ftu; as the Iessr 
frequented roads are concerned, if orders are issued, directing persons not to Fraud after nightfall 
on the 26th February, and, when they halt, to stop the night in some village, and not on the road- 
side. But on the more important roads, where there is constant night traffic, as on the cart-road 
from Gauhati to Shillong, it will probably be necessary to fix enumeration stations, 3 t which persons 
may be counted as the y pass. Where this is done, ft would be well to issue tickets to prevent 
double enumeration, and I shall be happy to send you a small supply on your indenting tfjf them. 

3. As regards the other classes referred to above, you will probably experience more difficulty, 
and it will be necessary to make very careful arrangements beforehand in order to secure an 
accurate enumeration. 

When persons are furnished with passes to enter reserved forests to cut timber and rubber, 
or to go across the Inner Line, it might be advisable, in the more remote places at least, to order 
them to go on the afternoon of the 26th February to one of several carefully settled enumeration 
stations, where they may be censused by an enumerator appointed for the purpose. Tickets might 
be issued to each person as enumerated ; and all persons holding passes warned that if they are 
afterwards found without one of these tickets, their passes will at once be cancelled. In fixing the 
sites of these jungle enumeration stations, care should be taken to cause as little inconvenience as 
possible to the persons who will be required to attend them. Groups of persons working at fixed 
places in forests should be enumerated in the ordinary way at. the huts in which they are for the 
time being residing. The subordinates of the Forest Department will furnish a valuable agency 
for the census of persons in reserved forests. 

Similar arrangements might, be carried out, in consultation with the lessees of the elephant 
and rubber mahals in your district, for the enumeration of persons working under them. 

4. As soon as you have 1 matured your plans for the census of the persons referred to above, I 
would ask you to furnish me with a full report showing in detail what steps you propose to take to 
secure an accurate enumeration. This report should reach my office not later than the 15th January. 

The suggestions which I have noted above are not intended as finaf instructions, merely 

as suggestions,which may prove useful to you in making your district arrangements. . 


Expenditure and Accounts. 

Circular No. 3, dated Shillong, the 27th June 1890. 

From — E. A. Gait, Esq., c.s., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To— All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

With reference to letter No. 3712G., dated the 30th May 1890, from the. Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, a copy of which has been sent to you direct, I have the honour to * 
request you to be good enough to submit an estimate of the charges which must unavoidably be f 
incurred in your district in connection with the coming census. 

2. You will observe from the letter unde r reference that, subject to certain rules of accounts, 
you will be able to spend the grant that may be allotted to you in any way that you think best ; but, in 
order that the principles on which you have framed your estimate may be more clearly understood. I 
would ask you to give details of the expenditure which you consider that it will be necessary to incur 

3. It is not necessary to budget for travelling allowance, as in the case of officials the 

Government of India have directed that travelling allowance shall be chargeable to the head from 
which their pay is drawn, while in the case of non-officials (who should ordinarily be employed in 
the neighbourhood of their own homes), the remuneration that is given should be fixed so as to cover 
everything. Neither is it necessary to budget for charges relating to the purchase and despatch 
to your district of the various census forms, as these charges will be defrayed by my office. • 

In most districts it is anticipated that the whole, or almost the whole, work can be carried out ‘ 
by means of officials and voliyitary agency. Paid establishments should in no case be entertained 
unless you consider them to be absolutely indispensable. In this connection your special attention * 
is invited to the concluding portion of paragraph 1 of the letter from the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, referred to above, which enjoins the necessity of keeping the expenditure within the 
smallest possible limits and of incurring no charge which can in any way be avoided. 

4. As it will probably be stfme time before funds arc required by you, and as you will be in a 
better position to frame your estimate when your circle list and lists of available agency have 
been conroleted, it is not necessary to send irf your estimate immediately, and it will suffice if it is 4 
submitted so as to reach my office on or before September 1st. I would, however, remind you 
that no expenditure can be incurred by you until your grant has been fixed, and that should you nnd ; 
Unnecessary to incur expenditure before the date mentioned above, you should see that your estimate ! 
is submitted earlier in order that your allotment may be made before funds are actually required. 


Circular No. it, dated Shillong, the 22nd October 1890. 

From— E. A. Gait, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Ass&m, 

To — All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

In letter No. 8584G., dated the 15th October 1890, from the Secretary toAhe Chief 
sioner, your district allotment on account of census charges has been fixed at K&i * 


gH 
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extract from this letter, so far as it relates to your district, has already been forwarded to you. In 
addition to v^hat has been said there, I have the honour to convey the following general instructions 
^>n the subject of expenditure in connection with the census. 

2. The rules of accounts regarding census expenditure, which were laid down in letter 
No. 37x2, dated the 30th May 1890, from the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, should, in all 
cases, be strietjy adhered to. It should also be borne in mind that allotments have been fixed so 
as to cover all possible charges, and thereby avoid the inconvenience and delay, which would be 
caused if it were necessary to apply for sanction in each case before incurring expenditure. As the 
charges ^•connection with the census are of an unusual nature, they cannot be adequately checked 
by the Accounts Department, and the responsibility for acting with a due regard to economy must 
be left mainly to the Deputy Commissioners concerned. It is therefore necessary, before incurring 
any expenditure, that you should satisfy yourself not only that it is covered by your district allot ^ 
ment, but also that the charge is absolutely necessary and unavoidable. 

3. All charges incurred by you will come under the general head “ District Charges — Enumera- 
tion/' and should be classified as such in the bills on which the amounts arc drawn from the 
treasury. There will be various sub-heads, such as remuneration of enumerators, distribution of 
forms within the district, &c. ; and, in order to enable me to keep a correct account of the expendi- 
ture under each of these sub-heads, 1 would ask you to be good enough to submit to my office 4 , on 
the 5th V each month, a statement showing in detail the census expenditure incurred in your 
district during the preceding month. 

4. The Government of India have ruled that the travelling allowances of all officials deputed to 
work in connection with the census shall be debited to the head from which their pay is drawn. 
It is, however, desired to obtain an accurate record of all charges necessitated by the census, 
whether debited against it in the accounts or otherwise ; and it is, therefore, necessary that each 
deputy commissioner should keep an account of the sums paid as travelling allowance to stationary 
officials* who are employed on census work at a distance from the place where they reside on duty. 
These cases should be avoided as much as possible ; but where they do occur, the fact should be noted, 
and the amount thus spent should be shown at the foot of the monthly statements referred to above. 
This dot* not apply to officers who habitually move about their charges on duty, and no account 
need be kept of the sums drawn by them as travelling allowance for journeys made for the purpose 
of inspecting census arrangements within their charges. 


Circular No. 25, dated Gauhati, the 21st February 1891. 

From — E. A. Gait, Ksq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To — All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

I have the honour to inform you that it is desired to bring all census charges in the districts to 
account within the current financial year, and to request you to be good enough to further this 
object by arranging to pay all charges connected with the census in your district before the 15th 
of Marcn at latest. 

2. As soon as all payments have been made, J would ask you to inform me of this fact, and to 
furnish me with a statement showing exactly what expenditure has been incurred undereach 
head. ‘•A short explanation of all large or unusual items should be appended, in order to avoid 
references later on when the charges incurred in the different districts come to be compared. 


Departmental Orders regarding co-operation. iA Census 

Work. 

Copy of Memo. No. 3361-75, dated Shillong, the 30th April 1890, from the Inspector General of 

Police, Assam. 

Copy (of Secretary to the Chief Commissioner's Circular No. 19G., dated the 1 8th April 
1800I forwarded to all District Superintendents of Police and Commandants, Military Police 
Battalions, Assam, for information and guidance, and with the request that they will be good 
enough to co-operate most thoroughly with, and assist in every way in census matters both Mr. 
Gait and the district authorities. 


Copy of Circular No. 9-S.E., dated the 9th June 1890, from the Chief Engineer to all Executive and 
^District Engineers, Deputy Commissioner in charge, Public Works, Garo Hills, and Managers 
of State RHlways. 

• I have thfe honour to request that you will be good enough to assist generally in the coming 
. Census operations, which, you are to distinctly understand, must take precedence of all other work, 
r Mr. Gait|is the officer in charge of these operations ;and you and every subordinate in your 
m are hereby directed to thoroughly co-operate with him and with the district authorities m 
lensqs matters. 
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Copy of Circular No. 42-C., dated the 1 1 th June 1890, from the Administrative Medical Officer and 
Sanitary Commissioner, Assam, to all Civil Surgeons, Civil Medical Officers, Assistant Surgeons^ 
and Hospital Assistants holding independent medical charge in Assam. • f 

With reference to Chief Commissioner’s Circular No. 19G. of the 18th April 1890, regarding 
the forthcoming census of 1891, forwarded under this office Circular No. 27C., dated the 29th 
April 1890, you are hereby directed to co-operate and assist thoroughly in every possible way that 
may be required of you in census matters through the district authorities, and as may be directed 
by Mr. Gait, the Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam. 


Circular Memo. No. 18, dated the 3rd June 1890, from the Conservator of Forests, Assam, to all 

Divisional Forest Officers, Assam. 

With reference to this office Circular No. io, dated the 3rd May 1S90, with which were for- 
warded to all divisional forest officers the Chief Commissioner’s orders concerning census work 
to be done, the Conservator has now the honour to inform divisional forest officers th# census 
duties must, for the time being, take precedence over the ordinary forest work. 


Copy of the orders of the Director of Public Instruction, Assam r dated the 13th August 1890, 
regarding the employment of Educational Officers on Census Work. • 

1. Head masters of all Government schools and sub-inspectors of schools, in addition to their 

ordinary duties, are directed to assist the arrangements in connection with Ihe census work, so far 
as they are required by the Deputy Commissioner to do so. * 

2. Head masters, when their service s shall be required by the Deputy Commissioner, shall not 
close their schools, but should put them in charge of tlr* second master for the time being. 

3. It is understood that sub-inspectors of schools will chiefly be employed as charge superin- 
tendents to give instructions to the supervisors and enumerators, so this work will in no way 
interfere with their school inspection work ; in many cases it is probable that tin* gurus of pathsalas 
will be enumerators, and thus sub-inspectors, after examining a school, can give the necessary 
instructions abbut census work to these and other men. 

4. During the lower primary scholarship and pass certificate examination, and for a day or 
two before, sub-inspectors of schools should not be asked to do census work, as their whole time 
will be needed for supervising and arranging for these examinations; and in order that this work 
should interfere as little as possible with census operations, the time for holding the lower primary 
scholarship and pass certificate examination is now fixed for the last week in January, the exact 
date to be settled by each sadr board in consultation with the Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

5. From the 1st of February 1891 to the close of the census operations, the entire time of 
sub-inspectors is placed at the disposal of the Deputy Commissioner, if required by him. 

6. As the university entrance and the departmental examinations will be held on the 2nd 
February and following days, head masters should not, if possible, be gis r en census work Muring 
school hours between this and the end of these examinations. 

7. As deputy inspectors of schools will have to prepare certain returns for all departmental 
examinations, and in February to tabulate the results of the lower primary examinations' their 
services cannot be.sptfed for census work. 

8. The chairman of each local board is requested to place the services of head masters of 
all aided schools, "and those of the teachers of all village schools ( pathsalas ), at the diSposjl of the 
Deputy Commissioner for employment in census work without extra remuneration. 


Circular No. 7, dated Shillong, the 27th August 1890. 

Memo, by— E. A. Gait, E$q., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam. 
Copy of the foregoing to all Deputy Commissioners, Assam, for information. 


Census Legislation. 

Circular No. 14, dated Shillong, the 37th November 1890. 

From — E. A, Gait, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To — All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

I have the honour to forward herewith * * copies of the Indian Census Act, 1800. tod 
the notifications whiefc have been issued thereunder. '. v*' 
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2. Under section 2(3), the power to appoint census ’officers has been delegated to (1) all 

deputy commissioners ; (2) district superintendents of police and the; senior assistant 

Commissioners anil extra assistant commissioners at headquarters stations, within such local areas 
as may be m£de over to them by the Deputy Commissioner ; and (3) all officers in charge of 
subdivisions. 

The appointment of all census officers must be in writing, and must be signed by one of the 
officers authorised as above* to do so. The parwana of appointment must, moreover, specify 
tlie local area within which the enumerator, &c., is appointed to work. 

3. t^xisus officers arc public servants within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code, and 
offences by or against them are triable accordingly, as well as under section 10 of the Census Act. 
The latter should, however, be resorted to in all ordinary cases. 

4. The questions, which an enumerator may ask under section 5, have been specified as 
being all questions which are necessary in order to enable him to fill in the columns of the* 
enumeration schedule. Persons of whom these questions are asked are therefore legally bound to 
answer them under section 7. Similarly, it has been notified under section 9 of the Act that 
persons supplied with household schedules must fill them in, in accordance with the instructions 
printed on the reverse of such schedules. 

5. Under section 4^), managers of tea estates can be required to take the census of all persons 
residing*n their lines or on their grants, whether working on the garden or otherwise ; and if they 
neglect or refuse to do so, they are liable to punishment under section 187, Indian Penal Code. 

. Section 5 authorises the District Magistrate to call on landholders to assist in taking the census, 
e.g. t by furnishing agency, &c. This provision may be found useful in the districts of Sylhet and 
Goalpara. , Powers exercisable by district magistrates under these sections have been conferred 
on all officers in charge of subdivisions. 

Section 10 provides penalties for breaches of the provisions of the Act. All magistrates of the 
first# class and magistrates in charge of subdivisions have been empowered to try cases under the 
Act, while the power to .sanction prosecutions has been delegated to all deputy commissioners. 

I would point out that the Act should be worked as leniently as possible; and that in most 
cases it ft ill probably suffice if recusant enumerators are. bound down to appear on some day after 
the census, when they can be discharged, if they have in the meantime performed their duties 
satisfactorily. 

The following Act of the Governor General of India in Council received the assent of His 
Excellency the Governor General on the 16th October 1890, and is hereby promulgated for general 
information ; 


Act No. XVII of 1890. 

•An Act to provide for certain matters in connection with the taking of the Census . 

Whereas it has been determined to take a census of British India during the year 1891, and 
it is expedient to provide for certain matters in connection with the taking of such census, it is 
' hereby enacted as follows : 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Indian Census Act, 1890; 

(2) it extends to the whole of British India, inclusive of Upper Burma and British 
Baluchistan, and 

(3) * It shall come into force at once. 

2! (1) The Local Government may appoint any person, by name or by office, to take, or 
aid in, pr supervise the taking of, the census within any specified local area. 

(2) Persons so appointed shall be called census officers. 

(3) The Local Government may delegate to such authority as it thinks fit the power of 
appointing census officers which is conferred by this section. 

3. (ij A declaration in writing, signed by any officer authorised by the Local Government 
in this behalf, that any person has been duly appointed a census officer for any local area, 
shall be a conclusive proof of such appointment. 

(2) All census officers shall be deemed to be public: servants within the meaning of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

4. (1) (a) Every military or naval officer in command of any body of men belonging to Her 
Majesty's military or naval forces or of any vessel of war ; 

(i) every person ^except a pilot or harbour master) having charge or control of a vessel ; 

(f) every person in charge of a lunatic asylum, hospital, workhouse, prison, reformatory, or 
lock-up, or of any public, charitable, religious, or educational institution ; 

l (a) every keeper, secretary, or manager of any serai, hotel, boarding house, lodging house, 

or club ; and 
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may appoint in this behalf by name or by office, perform such of the duties of a census officer in 
relation to the persons who at the time of the taking of the census are under his command or charge, 
•or inmates of his house, or present on or in such property, as such magistrate or officer may, by 
Written order, direct. 

(2) All the provisions of this Act relating to census officers shall apply, so far as they can be 
made applicable, tf> all such persons while performing such duties^ and any person refusing or 
to iprfpyn any duty which he is directed under this section to perform shall be deemed 
coiamitted an offence under section 187 of the Indian Penal Code. 
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Powef of di* 5. (i) The District Magistrate, or Such officer as the Local Goverment may appoint in this 
trkt Magistrate b e haif by n ame or by office for any local area, may, by written order, call upon all # owners and 
tog"e occupiers of land* tenure-holders, farmers, assignees of land revenue, and lessees of fisheries undef 
vu V of««75 the Burma Fisheries Act, 1875, or the Upper Burma Land and Revenue Regulation, 1889, in his 

hi of 1889/ district or in such local area, as the case may be, or their agents, upon village servants in perma- 

. nently-settled estates in the Madras Presidency, and upon all members of panch^ats appointed 
vi (B.c.) of 1870 \ n hjjj district, or in such local area under the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870 (Bengal), or tne Chota 
V(B.c.) of 1887. Nagpur Rural Police Act, 1887, or the Sylhct and Cachar Rural Police Regulation, 1883, to 
1 of 1883, give such assistance as he needs towards the taking of a census of the persons who at the 
time of the taking of the census on the lands of such owners, occupiers, holders, farmers, and 
assignees, or within the limits of such fisheries, or in the villages for which such village servants or 
t panchayats are appointed, as the case may be. 

(2) Such order shall specify the nature of the assistance required, and such owners, occupiers, 
holders, farmers, assignees, lessees, or their agents, and such village servants and the members of 
such panchayats, shall be bound to obey it. 

uotI^cSw* 6* Every census officer may ask all such questions of all persons within the limits of the 
officer*. local area for which he is appointed as, by instructions issued in this behalf by the Local Govern- 
ment and published in the official Gazette, he may be directed to ask. 

£!«wcr tion qucs°. 7 * Every person of whom any question is asked under the last foregoing section, * shall be 
tion*. legally bound to answer such question to the best of his knowledge or belief. 

Provided that no person shall be bound to state the name of any female member of his % 
household, and that no woman shall bo bound to state the name of her husband or •deceased 
husband or of any other person whose name she is forbidden by custom to mention. 

SfwaScM, ai^d 8. Every person occupying any house, enclosure, vessel, or other place shall allow census 

^affixing officers such access thereto as they may require for the purposes of the census, and as, having 

0 nun regard to the customs of the country, may be reasonable, and shall allow them to paint on*or,affix 

to the place such letters, marks, or numbers as may be necessary for the purposes of the census. 

9. (1) Subject to such orders as the Local Government may issue in tiiis behalf, any census 
upKhlSuk. fiU °ffi ccr may leave, or cause to be left, at any dwelling house within the local area for whi«h he is 
appointed, a schedule for the purpose of its being filled up by the occupier of such house, or 
of any specified part thereof, with such particulars as the Local Government may direct regarding 
the inmates of such house or. part at the time of the taking of the census. 

(2) When any such schedule has been so left, the occupier of the house or part to which it 
relates shall fill it up, or cause it to be filled up, to the best of his knowledge or belief, so far as 
regards the inmates of such house or part, as the case may be, at the time aforesaid, and shall sign 
his name thereto, and, when so required, shall deliver the schedule so filled up and signed to the * 
census officer or to such person as he may direct. 

Penalties. 10. j n an y 0 f following cases, namely : 

(tf) if a census officer without sufficient cause refuses or neglects to act as such ; 

(l/) if a census officer intentionally puts any offensive or improper question, or knowingly 
makes any false return ; 

(c) if any person refuses to answer to the best of his knowledge or belief any question asked B 

of him by a census officer which he is legally bound by section 7 so to answer ; 

(d) if any person occupying any house, enclosure, vessel, or other place refuses to allow a 
census officer such reasonable access thereto as he is required by section 8 to allow ; 

(*) if any person removes, obliterates, alters, or injures before the thirty-first day of March 
♦ 1891, any letters, marks, or numbers which have been painted or affixed for the 

purpose of the census ; 

(/) if any occup^r of a dwelling house, or part thereof, knowingly and without sufficient cause, 
fails to corffply with the provisions of section 9, or makes any false return under 
that section ; ^ 

he shall be punished with fine which may extend to fifty rupees. # 

J'rofttutioSJ 11 Ji* (0 The Local Government may, by notification in the official Gazette, declare before 
protccu on*, c i asses 0 f magistrates prosecutions under this Act may be instituted. 

(2) Unless and until a notification is published under sub-section (i), all prosecutions under 
this Act shall, in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, be instituted before* a Presidency 
Magistrate, and elsewhere before the District Magistrate. 

(3) No prosecution under this Act shall be instituted except with the previous sanction of the 
Local Government, or with the previous sanction of some officer authorised by the Local Government, 
in this behalf by name or by office. 

1 of 187a. 12. Notwifhstanding anything to the contrary in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, no entry in 

nrt admi'/ff.biein book, 'register, or record made by a census officer, in the discharge of his duty as such, 

evidence In ccr. officer, and no entry in a schedule delivered under section 9, shall be admissible as evidence in* 

<# ‘ any, civil proceeding or any proceeding under chapter XII or chapter XXXVI of the Code of 
Criminal Prooedure, 1882. 

mETSiSS ; 3. Notwithstanding anything in any enactment* or rule with respect to the mode in which 
enactment* amt census is to be taken’ m any municipality, the municipal authority may, at the time appointed 
of 1 uichig cm*u* for the taking of the census of British India during the year 1891, cause the census of the 
in municipajuka. municipality to be taken wholly or in part by any method authorised by this Act 
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Notification No. g[] 6 G., dated the 13th November 1890. 

Under section 2 (3) of the Indian Census .Act, 1890, the Chief Commissioner i/fatty)- 
delegates to the following officers in the Province of Assam the power to fopoint per 
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take f or aid in, or supervise the taking of, the census within any specified local area under their 
respective jurisdictions :* 

( 0 - All Deputy Commissioners. 

(2) District Superintendents of Police and the Senior Assistant Commissioners or Extra 

Assistant Commissioners at the headquarters of a district within any local area 
which may be made over to them by the Deputy Commissioner. 

(3) Alf officers in charge of subdivisions. 


Notification No. 9177 G., dated the 13th November 1890. 

The Chief Commissioner invests all subdi visional officers with the powers conferred 
on district magistrates under sections 4 and 5 of the Indian Census Act, 1890. 


Notification No. 9178G., dated the 13th November 1890. 

Under section 6 of the Indian Census Act, 1890, the Chief Commissioner hereby directs 
'that cvejy census officer shall ask all such questions of all persons within the limits of the 
local area for which he is appointed, and for the due enumeration of whom he is responsible, 
as may be necessary for filling m the enumeration schedules in accordance with the instructions 
given below (printed on pages lx-lxii). 


Notification No. 9179G., dated the 13th November 1890. 

Under section 9 of the Indian Census Act, 1890, the Chief Commissioner directs that 
the schedules which are left at any dwelling house for the purpose of being filled up by the 
occupier of such dwelling house, or any specified part thereof, shall be filled up in accordance with 
the instructions printed on the back of such schedules. 


> 


• Notification No. 9180G., dated the 13th November i8$o. 

Under section 11 (1) of the Indian Census Act, 1890, the Chief Commissioner hereby directs 
that all proseciions under the said Act, or for neglecting or refusing to do anything required by 
the said Act to be done, shall be instituted only before magistrates of the first class, or magistrates 
in charge of subdivisions ; provided that no such prosecution shall be instituted without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Magistrate of the district. 


Form of Final Census Report. 

Circular No. 24, dated Shillong, the 22nd January 1891. 

Frpm— E. A. Gait, Esg., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

To — All Deputy Commissioners, Assam. 

• I have now the honour to address you on the subject of the census report referred to in 
paragraph 4 of Secretary to Chief Commissioner's Circular No. 19G., dated the 1 8th April 1890, 

, which will have to be furnished from every district and subdivision. 

fl. The subject matter of such a report naturally divides itself into two heads— (1) a descrip- 
tion of the whole course of census operations in your district, and (2) an analysis of the results. 

The latter portion of the report cannot, of course, be taken in Jiand until the work of abstrac- 
tion, tabulation, and compilation has been completed, and the final tables arc available. But the 
earlier portion can be prepared as soon as the census operations in the districts have been concluded 
and the forms despatched to the abstracting office ; and the advantages of completing this •section 
at the earliest possible date' are manifold, as not only is your report likely to be fuller and more 
interesting if written immediately after the conclusion of the operations to which it refers, but it 

S ill also enable me to make considerable progress with the corresponding section of the Provincial 
eport whil£ the figures for the final tables are under preparation. 

' Superintendent of Census Operations was empowered to issue letters of appointment throughout the Province {•vide Secretary to Chief * 

A ComdHeeioner , s litter N<^ 4640., dated the 17th January 1890). This was necessary in connection with the Issue of tetters of appointment for the census 

* ■ uS S faftH k- V. 
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3. I would therefore ask you to be good enough to take in hand at once the preparation of 
this portion of your report, and to complete it in time to despatch it to my ofiiee not later than 
April 1st. Subdivisional reports should be sent in in original, accompanied by a review by the ^ 
Deputy Commissioner. Reports from the Assam Valley districts should be submitted through the 
Commissioner. 


4. Your account of the operations should be distributed under the following sections, and the 
subjects in each section dealt with in the order detailed below : • 

Section /. — Subdivisional Register and Circle List. — (i) Data from which rough lists of 
villages were prepared in your office. (2) Agency by which verified and tested on the aground. 

(3) degree of accuracy with which this work was carried out as shown by subsequent festing by 
census officers. (4) Measures taken to secure inclusion of outlying villages, *pams % and houses in 
haors. (5) Dates of completion of subdivisional register and circle lists. (6) Difficulties met with ; 
suggestions for future censuses ; remarks on form of register prescribed, Sic. 

Section 2. — Agency. — (1) Number and personnel of charge superintendents, supervisors, 
and enumerators. (2) Dates of appointment of above. (3) Number of paid census officers (if any) 
of each class, remuneration given to oac;h, and reasons for appointing paid men. (4) Average 
number of houses per block. (5) Criticisms on prescribed size of block. (6) General remarks. 

Section j. — House numbering . — (1) Definition of house and criticisms on the same; extent 
to which explained to, and understood by, the enumerators. (2) Dates of commencement and 
completion of house numbering; method of affixing numbers, See. (3) Extent to which house 
numbering was tested by charge superintendents and supervisors, giving exact figures as far as 
possible; accuracy of the enumerators 1 work, or otherwise, as shown by the testing. (4^ General 
remarks, criticisms, and suggestions. 

Section 4. — Preliminary Record . — (1) Manner and extent of instruction imparted to enumera- 
tors. (2) Dates of commencement and completion of the preliminary record. (3) Extent of 
testing of the above by charge superintendents and supervisors, giving exact figures where possible. 

(4) Degree of accuracy of enumerators’ work, as shown by this testing. (5) Difficulties met With, 

e.g. y in recording castes of Ganaks, Changs, &c. (6) Criticisms regarding date* fixed for commence- 

ment of preliminary record; rules for filling in the schedule, &<\; and Suggestions fey future 
censuses. 

Section 5. — Final Census. — (1) General sketch; supervising staff how strengthened on final 
census night. &c. (2) Extent of testing of red ink entries after the census, and efficiency of 

enumerators’ work on this occasion. (3) Preparation of block, circle, and charge abstracts, and 
date of telegraphing district totals to Provincial Superintendent. (4) Collection and despatch of 
books ; date of despatch. (5) Criticisms on system prescribed and suggested improvements. 

Section 6 . — Census of tea gardens , &c.— -(i) Full description of operations in tea gardens 
and cantonments, and on railways. (2) Instruction and assistance given to persons in charge, and 
degree of care and intelligence displayed by them. (3) Extent to which preliminary record was 
inspected on tea gardens'; accuracy of results. (4) Criticisms on standard instructions and 
suggested improvements. 

Section 7. — Census of floating population , Crc. — Measures taken to census (1) boats, 
(2) fairs, (3) travellers on roads, (4) pe rsons in reserves, (5) British subjects beyond the Inner 
Line, &c. (6) Criticisms and suggestions. 

Section 8 . — Exceptional tracts in which standard instructions were departed from, with 
reasons for the same, and a full account of the operations there. 

Section 9. — Attitude of the people.— (1) Suspicious and obstructive, or the reverse (2) 
How far objects of census were understood or misapprehended. (3) Account of any erroneous 
ideas which may have been current regarding the census. * 

Section to. — Legislation. — ( 1) What measures were taken and prosecutions instituted finder 
the Census Act ? (2)^Sufficiency or otherwise of the provisions of the Act. # 

Section //. — Results. — (1) Correctness or otherwise of the results. (2) Reasons for 
conclusions arrived at, with special refere nce to the method of preparation of the census registers, 
the manner and extent of the instructions imparted to the enumerators, and the testing of house 
numbering, the preliminary record, and the final census. 

Section 12 . — General remarks, criticisms, and suggestions. 

5. The points which will rcqflire notice in the second part of your report will be communicated 
to you hereafter. • * 


< 


Instructions to Enumerators. 


A. — The First Round . — ( Preliminary Record.) 

X\ Beginning from the 15th of January 1891, you will visit every house in your block to 
Which a separate number has been affixed, in the order in which they are entered in the list in your 
book, und enter in the schedules in that book every person residing in those houses In the manner 
prescribed below. 

2. You must use black ink, and write very clearly. 

3. You must take a fresh page for each house. If there are more than eight person. in A 
house, you should continue the entries for that house on the next page, repeating at the top of thC ' 
page the number of the house in question, with the word 'continued’ after it in brackets. You >4 
must begin the entries for a fresh house in the middle of a page, but should ftave the umsifed v 
lines blank. 




.ApMndix b.J selections from circulars issued to district officers *. 
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4. If the entry for any person in any of the columns of the schedule be the same as that for the 
person * entered on the line above, you must repeat the entry and never write the word * ditto/ or 
make dots. 

5. If one of the houses on the list be found unoccupied, you should write the word ‘empty 1 
after the number of that house on the top of the form. 

6. Yftu arc to enter all persons who ordinarily live and take their meals from the house, even 
though any of them may be, at the time of your visit, absent for a short time at the bazar, watching 
cropSj fishery, or even for a few days at a wedding or on a pilgrimage*, provided they an! to be 
back at the house before the 26th February. Aflcr the residents you should enter the visitors, 
if any, stopping 'in the house, but not such as are only then* for a day or two, as for a wedding, 
&c., and will not remain there till the 26th February. In dharmshalas , serais ) or temples, you 
should enter on this occasion only those who usually live there, and not travellers, &c., stopping 
only a day or a night or so in tin: building. 

7. Before beginning to make these* entries you must read carefully the rules for filling up 
each column which art! printed on the next page, and also the specimen schedule on the page 
opposite those rules. 

8. You should point out to the supervisor entries about which you are in doubt, and receive his 
instsuctions. You must have completed all the entries in your block by the 31st of January 1891. 

- B. — The Second Round. — ( Final Record.) 

g. At nightfall on the 26th February 1891 you will take this book as already filled in, and again 
visit every house in your block in order. 

. 10. You must summon the chief member of each family re siding in the house, and read over 
•to him the entries made for his family in the schedule. You will strike out the entries for persons 
who are not present, and fill up the form for any person now in the house who was not there when 
the first visit was •made, such as guests, infants newly born, and others. You are to consider as 
present all living in, or taking their meals from, the house, even though any of them may be out 
fishing or watching in the fields or at a shop, &c., for the night. 

11. You must enter the word ‘visitor' in column 1 after the names of all who are only in 
the house for a few days and do not ordinarily reside there. 

12. If there be no room left on the schedule for the fresh entries above mentioned, you must 
take a fresh page at the end of your book, and enter on it the house number, with the word 
* continued' after it, as prescribed in paragraph 3 above. 

13. -Before you start on your round, you must see that you are yourself enumerated in the 
house where you are stopping. 

14. You must make no alteration whatever in any entry against the name of any person unless 
you have to strike out the entries altogether because he or she is no longer present. W hen you 
strike out a person, you must draw the line completely through all the* entries following that 
person’s name, and not merely through column 1. 

- 15. You must use only red ink for entries and erasures made on the round on the 26th hebruary. 

16. Whilst going on this round, you must visit every house marked ‘empty’ in your book to 
see whether any person is now living there. 

# 17. After visiting as above all the dwelling houses, you must go to the dharmshalas , serais , 
encampments, and landing-places when* travellers rest for the night, and enter all particulars in the 
schedules for the wayfarers, boatmefi, pilgrims, &c., you may find there, and strike out the entries 
already made against persons who are not now present. You should ascertain if any wandering 
gang, &c.f has come to pitch in your block ; and if there be any such, you should go and enumerate 
it as above prescribed for other persons. 

18. if any householder in your block has been given a separate schedule, you should collect it 
on the morning of the 27th February ; and after seeing that the rules have been complied w ith in filling 
up the columns, you should stitch or pin it into your book next to the last schedule filled up by you. 

19. After your book has been inspected by the supervisor, you will prepare the short abstract 
printed on the back of the specimen schedule in it, as directed by the supervisor; and he will not 
take chatge of your book until he has certified it to be correct. 

20. According to the Census Act, every person is legally bound to furnish you with such 
information as is necessary for filling up the schedule ; but you are forbidden to ask for any 
information not required for the purposes of the census, as for instance, the amount of any person’s 
income. Any enumerator detected in extorting money on any pretext connected with the census 
renders himself liable to punishment under the Census Act or the Penal Code. 


C.— Rules for filling up the Schedule 

^ _ (Serial number and na me ). —Enter first the chief resident member of the 

family, whether male or remale ; then the other members of the family and their resident servants, if 

J ' . . . . . * ... r. f I\7\ !m k.nnl.Al.H (a* I 


Hule-t.— Column i 


family, whether male or temaie; tneBineoniwraemwisui uk >«« — -- , , 

any ; and, lastly, visitor^ or temporary residents, after whose name write (V) in brackets for visitor. 
Utfaere be any objection made to giving the name of a female, write the word female in this 
fc cojitmh ahd filling Up the rest of the columns for her as usual. If an infant has not y« been named, 
* 'faiter the word ‘infant.’ The enumerator is not to insist upon any female giving her own or 
'l.: her husband’s name. The serial number must not be added till the final record. * 

l** RuleV.-tCtlumn a (Religion ).— Enter here the religion which each person returns, as Hindu, 
:.^ UQffl4maQi J»in, Christian, Buddhist, &c. Low castes, as Dom, Hira, katani, &c., should be 
. s t|p. religion which they themselves return, and no dispute about it is to be raised. For 
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persons who ar£ neither Hindus nor Musalmans, or who do not follow any religion mentioned 
above, the name of their tribe should be entered in this column, as, for instance, K^charl, .Mikir, 
Lalung, Miri, Mishmi, &c\ • 

Rule j. — Column j (Sect of religion ). — Enter the sect of religion followed by each person as 
they return it, as, Baishnab, Sakta for Hindus; Sunni, Shiah for Musalmans ; and for Christians 
enter whether Church of England, Roman Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, &c. If the s£ct cannot 
be stated, enter ‘not returned' in this column, but never leave it blank. 

Rule 4. — Column 4 (Caste, eA\). — Enter the castes of Hindus and Jains, and the tri^cc of 
those who have no caste, and the races of Christians, Buddhists, &c., as, Brahman, Kolita, Gnnak, 
Koch, for Hindus; Moghal, Patlian, &c., for Musalmans; Eurasian or Native Christian 

for Christians. For Buddhists show whether Khamti or Bhutia. Do not enter vague terms, 
such as Hindustani, Marwari, Punjabi, hillmen, foreigners. 

Rule 5. — Column $ ( Subdivision of caste ) &'c.). — If the caste has been entered in column 4, 
enter here the subdivision, as Kamtali, Modahi, Sarania of Koch. If the tribal name has been 
entered in column 4, enter the clan or nationality. If some castes have no subdivisions, the entry 
in column 4 should be repeated here for them, but this column should never be left blank. Native 
Christians, for instance, may be returned as Assamese, Bengali, Kachari, &c. 

Rule tf.— Column 6 (Male or female). — Enter here each person as either male or female, tfven 
though you have written the word ‘ female * in column x already. 

Rule 7. — Column 7 (Age). — Enter the number of years each person has completed. For 
infants less than one year old enter the word ‘ infant. 1 If a person cannot state his or her age 
exactly, the enumerator should ask the relations or refer to some well-known event of local 
importance, or if the person be present, make a guess at the age from the appearance. He must 
never insist on seeing any female who is not voluntarily produced before him. 

Rule 8. — Column 8 ( Marriage ', Crc ). — Enter each person — whether infant, child, or grown up r 
— as either married, unmarrie d, or widowed. This column must not be left blank for any one of * 
whatever age. Children who have bern married should be entered as married, erven though they 
may not have begun to actually live with their wives or husbands. Persons who have beenmaruiea, 
but have no wife or husband living, should be entered as widowed. The enumerator must accept 
the statement made by the person, or in the case of children, by their relatives. 

Rule 9. — Column 9 (Parent tongue ). — Enter the language which each person returns as 
ordinarily spoken in the household of that person’s parents. 

Rule 10. — Column 10 (Birth place). — Enter the district in which each person was born; and if 
the person be not born in the Assam province, add the name of the province to the district of 
birth. 

If the person be born out of India, enter the country, as China, Cabul, Bhutan. The names 
of villages, tahsils, &c., are not to be given. 

Rule 11. — Column // (Occupation or means of subsistence). [Read this rule very carefully, 
and ask the supervisor about all cases which seem doubtful to you]. —Enter here the exact 
occupation or means of livelihood of all males and females who do work or live bn private property, 
such as house rent, money-lending, &c. In the case of children and women who do no work, 
enter the occupation of the head of their family, or of the person who support^ them, adding the 
word ‘ dependent ; 9 but do not leave this column unfilled for any one, even an infant. If a person 
have two or more occupations, enter only the chief one, except when a person owns or cultivates 
land in addition to another occupation, when both should be entered ; such as agriculturist avid 
opium seller, agriculturist and fish seller, agriculturist and potter, &c. If a person be temporarily 
out of employ, enter the last or ordinary occupation. 

No vague terms should be used, such as ‘service*/ ‘Government service/ ‘shopkeeping/ 

‘ writing/ or ‘labour/ &c.?but the exact se rvice, the goods sold, the cjpss of writing, br labour 
must be stated. When a person’s occupation is connected with agriculture, it should be stated 
whether the land is cultivated in person, or all let to tenants ; if he be an agricultural labourer, it 
should be stated whether he be engaged by the month or year, or is a daily field labourer. Wo’lnen 
who earn monev by occupations independent of their husbands, such as spinning, weaving, rice- 
pounding, betel or firewood selling, or*doing house work for wages, should be shown under those 
occupations. If a person makes the articles he sells, he should be entered as “ maker and seller ” » 
of them. If a person lives on alms, it should be stated whether he is a religious mendicant or an 
ordinary beggar. When a person is in government, railway, or municipal service, the special 
service should be entered first, and the word government or municipal, &c f , after ; as, clerk-— 
government, sweeper — municipal, labourer — railway. 

Rule 12. — Column 12 (Instruction ). — Enter in this column against each person — whether 
grown up, child, oj infant — either learning, literate, or illiterate. Enter all those as learning who 
are under instruction, either at home or at school or college. Enter as literate those who are able 
both to read and write any language, but are not under instruction as above. Enter as illiterate 
those wh<? are not under instruction, and who do not know how to both read and write, or who can 
read but not write, or can sign their own name, but not read. 

Rule f 3.— Column ij (Language known by literate). — Enter here the language which those 
shown as literate in column 1 2 can both read and write ; and if a person knows how to read an4 
write English as well as a vernacular, enter 1 English' also. 

This column is to be left blank for those shown in column 12 as learning or illiterate, and 
except when English is known, only one language should be entered. • 

Rule i4.~Column 14 (Infirmities). — If any person be blind of both eyes, or deaf and dumb 
from birth, or insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infifmity in this 
column. * fi 

Do not enter those blind of one eye only, or who have become deaf and dumb after birth, br 
yrho are suffering from white leprosy only, 
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bfendard Questions to be a$ked by tha Census officer 
who fills up the schedules. 


Nor*. n*sc qucution* indicate the main points on which enquiries arc to he made, hut the Instructions and rules must he carefully studied before 
the enumerator begins his task, so that If the answers f,rnt given to these questions do not contain the information required according to the rules 
additional question* must l>c asked until the answers furnish that information. 


> 

Part I. — Questions on the first Round. 


9 1. Who is the head of this family, residing here ? 

2 . (Column i). — What is your name ? 

3- ( f) 2). — What is your religion ? 

4 - ( „ 3 )-— 1)0 y° u belong to any special sect of that religion ? If you do, to what sect ? 

5- ( „ 4).— What is your caste ? 

( )) 5) •—’What is the name of the branch of that caste by which you are commonly 

known ? 

7. (Column 7). — How old are you, that is, how many years have you completed ? 

8 - ( » 8).— Have you ever been married ? If you have, have you a wife (or husband) 

now alive ? 

9. (Column 9). — What language was spoken in your father's household? 

C n T^! 1 w hat district were you born ? If it is not in the province, in what 

province is it ? If not in British territory, in what state' ? If not in India, in what 
country ? 

11. (Column 11). — How do you get your living ? If from the land, are you owner or tenant ? 

If owner, do you cultivate any of your land, or let it all out ? Have you any other 
occupation besides agriculture ? If you have, what is it ? If you have several 

occupations, which do you say is the principal one ? 

12. (Column 12). — Are you ’attending school or college, or being educated at home ? If 
you are not, ran you read and write ? 

13. (Column 13).— If you are no longer attending school or college, and can read and write, 
what language can you read and write best ? Can you read and write English ? 

14. Now tell me the names of all who are ordinarily living or taking their meals with you. 
First, the members of your family in order of age ; next, your servants who live with 
you; lastly, visitors stopping in the house. Are any of the visitors likely to be here 
on the 26th of February ? (If you object to telling the names of any of the females 
in the house, I will enter them by numbers only.) 

15. Now answer each question from 2 to 13 about each of the persons you have mentioned. 

16. Are any of these persons supported by you without doing any work for themselves ? 

17. Is any one of the persons mentioned by you insane, or deaf and dumb from birth, or 
totally blind, or a leper ? 


Part II. — Questions on the Final Round. 

18. Listen while I read out the names of the persons entered as living in your house. Are 
all thetffe persons alive ? Has any one of them gone away, so that he is not living 
in, or taking his meals from, the house ? 

19. Is any one living in, or taking his meals from, your house who has come here since the 
entries were made, and who is not included in them ? Has any child been born in 
your house since then ?.» 

20. If any person has so come, or child been born, answer all the questions 2 to 13 about 
each of sufch persons, 

♦ 


Code for Charge Superintendents and Supervisors. 

Part /. — Definitions . 

Census Divisions and Agency, 

1. Census divisions are arranged by subdivisions. 

2. The superior instructing and inspecting officers are called superintendents, and the areas 
allotted to them are called charges. 

3. Under them are the subordinate instructing and inspecting officers, who are called 
supervisors. The areas in which they are appointed to work are called circles, 

4. Under the supervisors are the persons whose duty it will be to fill in the actual census 
forms. These are the enumerators. The areas the population of which they are appointed 
to count are called block^. 

Registers and Forms, 

5. 3The register containing a list of all the villages in the subdivision by mauzas or thanas is 
, called the subdivisional register. 

, 6. Thf circle list is the register of census divisions, t.e., charges, circles, and blocks. % 

» Extracts from this register will be supplied to each charge superintendent for his charge and 
40 «W?h supervisor for his circle, 
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7. The block list is the Iprm in which the houses in each block are entered serialljf with 

details regarding the description of the house and the name of the head of the house (see 
Appendix A*). t 

8. The schedule is a page of the form on which the actual enumeration is r#corded* (see 

Appendix B*). f 

9. The instructions to enumerators are the rules regarding the filling in of the schedule and 

the manner in which the enumerator is to proceed (see Appendix C*). * 

10. The sample schedule is a schedule on which entries are printed in illustration of the 
instructions to enumerators (see Appendix D *). 

11. The enumerators* abstract is the summary to be prepared by the enumerators^fter 
tfie census has been taken, showing the total number of hpuses and persons entered in each book. 
This form is printed on the back of the sample schedule (Appendix D*). 

12. The enumeration book is the book in which the schedules for the actual enumeration 
are bound up. It contains also a copy of the instructions to enumerators and of the sample 
schedule illustrating those instructions, as well as a block list and a form for the enumerators* 
abstract, which is printed on the back of the sample schedule. 

13. A ‘house* is defined for census purposes as being the homestead, consisting of one or 
more buildings which are occupied by the members of one family living under a common head, 
and their servants. 

Exception . — In the case of buildings which do not form a homestead, or which are not 
occupied by families, e.g., police lines, coolie lines, &c., each dwelling place which has a 
separate independent entrance from the common way will be treated as a house. 

This definition is of very great importance, and care should be taken to see that it is*well 
understood. 

Part II. — Duties of Enumerators. 

1. The names of the enumerators to be appointed to each block are shown in column 6 of the 
circle list extracts, with which each charge superintendent and supervisor will be supplied. 

2 . Certificates of appointment will be issued to the enumerators about tjie beginning of 
October, and they should then at once go round their blocks, and affix a serial number to each 
1 house * as defined above. This number may be painted on the house with lime, or affixed to it on 
a paper ticket, or in any other manner that may be directed by the Deputy Commissioner. 

3. The enumerators will, at the same time, enter each house in the loose forms of block list, 
with which they will be supplied, showing in column 1 the number which they have affixed to the 
house. They must be very careful to follow the definition of a house given above, and must also 
satisfy themselves that every house in their block bears a number, and is entered under that 
number in the block list. 

4. On or about the 1st January they will he supplied with their enumeration hooks. They 
should then go once more round their blocks to see if any new houses have been built since their 
loose block list was filled in. If they find any new houses, they must number them and enter 
them in the loose form of block list. 

5. When they are satisfied that their loose block list is correct, they must copy the entries 
into the block list which forms part of the enumeration book, and make over the loose block list 
to the supervisor of the circle. 

6. On the 15th January they will commence their first round. They will visit in turn each 

house in their blocks, to which a separate number has been given in the order in which they are 
shown in the block lists. They will enter all the persons they find there in their enumeratiem 
schedules, in accordance with the “Instructions to enumerators” which are are bound up with the; 
enumeration book. They must study these instructions very carefully. This preliminary record 
should be completed within four dr five days. They should make all entries in black ink. * 

7. After sunset on the f6th February the final census will be carried out. The entrfes made 

during the first round will then be brought up to date, in accordance with the rules given in the 
“ Instructions to enumerators** referred to above. On this occasion red ink only shbuld be 
used. 1 

8. Next day the enumerators should take their books to the supervisor, and fill in the 
enumerator's abstract in his presence. m After this has been tested and found correct, their duties 
will be finished, and they can go. 

0. A certificate of efficiency will be given to all enumerators who perform their duties 
satisfactorily. 

Part III. — Duties of Supervisors. 

1. The supervisor's duties are twofold : 

(1) He must instruct the enumerators subordinate to him ; and 

(2) test their Work. 

2. His first care should be to make himself thoroughly acquainted with each village within 
his circle and with the blocks which have been formed there. For this purpose- he should 
study his map and “ Circle list'* extract very carefully. - He must, at the same time, make 
himself thoroughly well acquainted with the “ Instructions to enumerators’* and with the rules 
in this code. 

As soon as the enumerators are appointed, he must explain to them the standard 
definition of house (see definition 13), and point out to them the different characteristics of the 
house as thus defined, vis., a common homestead, a common bar ghar, or principal house, abommon 
head of the family, &c. He must not let them commence the work of house numbering until he is 
satisfied that they thoroughly understand what a * house' is. ♦ 

* Theee forma are reprinted in Appendix 0, 
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4. ^When the . enumerators have numbered all the houses in their blocks and entered them 
in their block lists, the supervisor should test as many entries as possible in each block. He 
should see (i) that houses are numbered correctly according to the standard definition of ‘house/ 
(2) ttoat tfye iAimbers which have been affixed to the houses correspond with the numbers entered 
in the block list, and (3) that no house in a block remains unnumbered. 

This testing work is very important, and should be most carefully carried out throughout the 
months oS November and December. When the enumerators go round to fill in the preliminary 
record, they will take their block lists as their guide. If, therefore, the block list is not correct 
and complete, it is clear that some persons and houses will escape enumeration. 

5. During this period (November and December ) the supervisor should also go round to see 
that the boundaries of the various blocks in his circle do not overlap, and that no houses are 
altogether omitted from some block or other. In some cases a small group of houses may lie 
halfway between the houses forming two blocks, and each enumerator may think that the 
hamlet in question belongs to the block of his neighbour. In such cases the small group of 
houses will escape enumeration, unless the supervisor discovers the mistake and corrects it. 

6. While he is testing the block lists, the supervisor must take every opportunity to teach 
the enumerators how the enumeration schedules should be filled in, and to see that the 41 Instruc- 
tions to enumerators ” (see definition 9), which are bound up in every enumeration book, arc 
fulty understood by them. 

7. These instructions should be very carefully explained to the enumerators. Each rule 
should be illustrated by constant references to the entries in the sample schedule, a copy of which 
is given in Appendix D. 

•Especial care should be devoted to the explanation of the instructions regarding the method 
of filling in columns 2, 3, 8, and 11, as these are the columns in which most mistakes were made 
at the census of 1881. In column 2 should be shown the religion to which each person belongs. 
Where a person does not belong to any recognised religion, his race should be shown. Thus, a 

• Kachari who has a Gossain should be shown as Hindu. If he is not a Hindu, and follows no other 
recognised religion, his race will be shown here, t\e. t Kachari. Care should be taken to show 
persons who are Jains (e.g. } all Oswals) as such, and not as Hindus. If a person is a Brahmo, the 
entfy in this column should be Brahmo, and not Hindu. 

Column J refers to sect. Thus, Hindus may be either Vishnavites, Sivaites, &c. ; Musal- 
mans — Sunnis, Shiahs, Wahabis, &c. ; Christians — Roman Catholics, Church of England, Baptists, 
&c. When a person belongs to any recognised sect of a religion as illustrated above, that sect 
should be shown in this column. In some cases a person has no sect, or cannot state it. When 
this is the case, the words 44 not returned ” should be written in this column. In no case should 
this column be left blank. 

Column 4 . — Where the person enumerated is a Hindu or Jain, his caste must be entered 
here. In other eases his tribe or face must be shown. Care should be taken to see that the entry 
really represents some caste, tribe, or race. For instance, the word Jharua is a name by 
which persons of the Mech and Kachari races sometimes denote themselves. But it is not a name 
of any real caste or tribe, and should therefore never be entered in this column. When a person 
returns himself as a Jharua, he should be asked what his real race is, and the correct entry (Kachari, 
Mech, &c.) should be made on this being ascertained. 

Column S . — The instructions regarding this column are full and clear, but as they were often 
disregarded in 1881, it is necessary that the supervisor should draw particular attention to them. He 
should tell the enumerators that the column should never be left blank, not even for infants. An entry 
should be made (either married, unmarried, widower, or widow) against every person enumerated. 

• Column it. — Here also the illustrations are clear, but it is probable that mistakes will be 
made unless the supervisor is careful in explaining the matter. The rule is that the enumerator is 
to show the occupation by which every person subsists, and not merely the occupation of persons 
who actually work. That is to say, an entry is to be made for every one. In the case of an 
infant \^io cannot work himself, the occupation of his father or of the person who supports him will 
be shown, and the same will be done for women and persons who arc too old to work. When a 
person does no work himself and the occupation of the person who supports him is entered, the 
word dependent should be added. This is in order to make it clear that he himself does not 
work, but subsists on the work of some one else. 

This portion of the rule should be explained to the enumerators with more than ordinary care, 
as it was added after some of the enumeration books had been printed, and does not therefore 
always appear in the instructions to enumerators. 

• Column ij. — It should be clearly understood that entries are only to be made in this column 
in the case of persons shown as literate in column 12. In the case of persons who are there shown 
as ‘learning' or ‘illiterate/ no entry should be made in this column. 

Column 14,— The enumerators should be told to show only eating leprosy, and not persons 
who have merely a discoloration of the skin or white leprosy. 

8.. A number of loose schedules will be supplied for instruction purposes, and these should be 
utilised for making test enumerations, in order to show the enumerators what they willTiave to do 
when the time comes for filling in the regular census schedules in the enumeration books. A list 
of questions indicating $he main points regarding which enquiries should be made by the 
enumerators for the purpose of filling in the schedules is appended (Appendix E *). 

9. After the enumerators have copied the entries in tneir loose block list into the block list 
which fcprms part of the enumeration book, the supervisor should collect the loose block lists, and 
compare the number of houses in each block shown by these forms with those entered in his circle 
list extract^and should correct the latter where necessary. 


9 Reprinted on page Isiii, 
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io. As soon as the cnunjorators commence their first round, the supervisor should^ go to 
every block to test the entries that are made by them in the enumeration schedules. He should 
examine these entries to see (i) that they are properly made in accordance with the rules given 
in the “ Instructions to enumerators ” (see definition No. 9 and paragraph 7 above), and (2) that 
all the persons in each house have been duly entered in the schedule. These entries will not be 
tested to any considerable extent after the final census ; and it is, therefore, very necessary that 
they should be very carefully checked before the final census takes place. The <fbty of* checking 
them devolves, in the first place, upon the supervisor; and the accuracy of the census results 
will, therefore, depend mainly upon the care which he devotes to this important work. He should 
continue testing the preliminary record during the "whole of the interval between the 15th January 
and the 26th February. During this period he should submit weekly to his charge superintendent 
a report, showing the work he has done, in the following form : 



11. On the morning of the 27th February, after the final census has been taken, he should 
collect the enumeration books from the enumerators. He should read all the red ink entries. 
If any appear to be wrong, he should verify them by enquiries at the house, and correct them if 
necessary. When he is satisfied that they are correct, he should cause the totals of the enumera- 
tor's abstract to be filled in in his presence. When an enumerator has filled in the total for his' 
book, the supervisor should make over the book to a second enumerator, and have the total 
checked by him. If the two agree, he may accept the totals given as correct. If not, he shguld 
add up the entries himself. When he has thus got correct totals for each block, he should 
embody them in a statement for his circle in the following form : 



12. He should then tie up all the’ enumeration books in bis circle in a bundle (arranging th£ta 

according to their serial numbers), and make them over to his charge superintendent, together with 
his corrected circle list abstract, and the statement referred to above. When this is done, his work 
in connection with the census will be over. f 

13. A certificate of efficiency will be given to all supervisors who work well and to the 
satisfaction of their superior officers. 


Part IV. — Duties of Charge Superintendents. 

1. The rules laid down in Part IIMor the guidance of supervisors apply also mutatis mutandis 

to charge superintendents. The duties of the charge superintendent are — , 

(1) to instruct and inspect the work of the supervisors ; and also 

(2) so far as possible, to instruct and inspect the work of the enumerators. 

2. His first duty is to see that the supervisors thoroughly understand the " Instructions to* 
enumerators," and are well acquainted witlutheir work as explained in the preceding portions of 
this code. He must teach the supervisors very thoroughly, in order that the latter may be in a 
position to educate the enumerators. For this purpose he should resort freely to the loose schedules, 
which will be supplied for instruction purposes. 

If there are any points in the “ Instructions to enumerators," or in this code, regarding the 
meaning of which he is himself not quite clear, he should at once refer tys difficulty to the Deputy 
Commissioner or subdivisional officer, and ask for an explanation. 

3. He should examine in each circle a portion of the w r ork of the enumerators which has 
been seen and passed by the supervisors, in order to make sure that the latter carry #it their 
testing thoroughly and efficiently. 

He should also instruct the enumerators personally so far as time and opportunity permit, and* 
test himself as much of their work as possible. The accuracy of the census returns will depend 
very largely on the amount of time which is spent by superior officers in instructing and testing the 
work of their subordinates. 


A^VIndix b.] selections from circulars issued to district officers* 


ixvil 


t first of October to the 1 5th January each charge superintendent should submit 

a iortmghtly^report to the Deputy Commissioner, showing the progress that has been made— 

(1) in house numbering ; 


(0 

( 2 ) 


in house numbering ; 
in testing — 

% (a) by the supervisors, 

(b) by himself ; 

(3) in instructing the supervisors and enumerators. 

FYom the 15th January to the 26th February he should collect the weekly returns 
prescribed m Fdrt 111, rule 10, above, and submit a consolidated return for his charge, showing 
also the work he has himself carried out. 6 B 

• ^ fina * ccnsus 1^ should collect the batches of books from the supervisors and the 

circle list extracts and supervisors' totals. 1 

a S | 1 ? U j? exami J le ^ 1C c,rc * e totals prepared by the supervisors, and see if they are correct, 

i,V°“ d / hf ff" ma * c a l . total . f , or , his cha , r g e > and son<1 this to the Deputy Commissioner or 
subdivisional officer, together with the bundles of enumeration books and the circle list extracts 
relating to the circles in his charge. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE PRINCIPAL FORMS USED IN THE 

CENSUS OPERATIONS. 


(1) PARWANA OF APPOINTMENT OF SUPERVISORS. 

Government of India. 

Census of 1891. 

To son of 

of mauza pargana police station 

You are hereby appointed to act as supervisor of circle No. charge No. 
and directed to perform your duties as laid down in the Census Act. 

Deputy Commissioner. 

The Subdivisional OfficeA 


(2) PARWANA OF APPOINTMENT OF ENUMERATORS. 

Government of India. 

Census of 1891. 

To son of 

of mauza pargana police station 

You are hereby appointed to act as enumerator of block No. circle No. 
charge No. _ , and directed to perform your duties as laid down in the Census Act. 

Deputy Commissioner. 
Subdivisional Officer. • 


(3) BLOCK LIST. 

Village Block No. (Book No. ) Circle No. 





(4) ENUMERATION SCHEDULE. 
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(6) ENUMERATOR’S ABSTRACT. 

(Not to be filled up till after the Census on the 26th February 1891.) 


Village. 

Block number. j 

Houses. 

Persons. 

”8 

’5. 

§ 

0 

Empty. 

Total. 

Residents. 

Visitors. 

Total. ' 

• 4 

1 

1 

. 

I 8 

73 

S 

i 

B 

& 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

H 


$ 

1 

li* 

Total. 






i 

1 

i 

! 

i 



1 



1 

i- 

r 

• 



(Signed) # 

Enumerator. 

Enumerator of Block No. 

Enumerator of Block No. 

(Signed) 

Enumerator. 

Certified to have been tested, and the total found correct. 


Re-added by 


{ 


(*) 

(*) 


(Signed) 


Compiled into Charge Summary 
on the of 1891., 


(Signed) 


Supervisor. 


Charge Superintendent. 


District. 


(7) HOUSEHOLD SCHEDULE. 

(For Europeans and Eurasians.) 


House No. 
Charge 


Subdivision, Canton- 
ment, or.Town. 


Village^ Ward, or 
Lines. 


} 

} 


f Circle 
\ Supervisor 

f Block No. 

( Enumerator 


Instructions .— The schedule on the next page is to be filled up under the Census Act by the 
head occupant of the house or tenement, for all Europeans and Eurasians stopping in the house or 
tenement on the night of the 26th February 1891, counting also as present persons ordinarily 
residing in the house but absent for a few hours on duty (except with a nmning train) and still 
taking their meals from the house. The head occupant aforesaid should deliver, or have delivered* 
the schedule, duly filled up and signed, to the enumerator, who will call for it on the morning of the-, 
27th February. Every facility and aid is requested for the enumerator, who wi\l probably make two* 
visits to take the census of the native servants and their families residing on the prem fce*. BefaftSjS 
filling up the schedule, the instructions on the last page of this form should be <$f$fully read, 
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4 

House No. 

*• 


Head of Family 


House No. 


3 _L 


I 

J 

t 

1 

1 

j 

§ 

■ 

>! 

il 

Religion. 

• 

•Religious 
sect or de- 
nomination. 

Race. 

Nationa- 

lity. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Civil condi- 
tion,— 
married, 
unmarried, 
or widowed. 

Parent 

tongue. 

Birth 

place. 

Occupation or 
mean* of sub- 
nixie nee, and for 
dependents that 
of the person 
wlio supports 
them. 

1 

Learning, 
literate, 
or Illite- 
rate 

Language 
known by 
1 Iterate. 

Infirmities (see 
Instructions), 

I 1 

• 

a 

1 

3 1 

* 4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

io | 

11 

11 

‘3 

1 4 




• 













Certified tobc a correet and complete return of all European* and Eurasian. In thi.my ho* (or tenement) on the night of the «th February ,801. 
, (Signed) 


Specimen Schedule.— {See Instructions below.) 


! 

e 

aenai number 
and name. 

Religion. 

• 

Religious 

denomina- 

tion. 

1 

Race. 

Nation- 

ality. 

Male or 
female. 

Age. 

Married, 

unmarried, 

or 

widowed, j 

Parent 

tongue. 

Birth 

place. 

Occupation 
or means of 
subsistence. 

Learning, 

literate, 

or 

illiterate. 

Language 

known 

by 

literate. 

Infirmi- 
ties (SCO 
Instruc- 
tions). 


1 ! 

a 

3 | 

4 

5 1 

fl 

7 

8 1 

9 

10 j 

1 ! | 

13 | 

13 

>4 

1 

A.F. 

Christian 

Church of 
England. 

European. . 

English,. 

Male . . 

38 

Married .. 

English.. 

England 

~ 

Surgeon, 

Government 

Literate 

English, i 


% 

B.J. 

Christian 

Roman 

Catholic. 

Eurasian.. 

Eurasian, 

Female.. 

17 

Widow .. 

English.. 

Calcutta 

sen ice. 
Govcrmnc n t 
P c n h 1 0 ti 

Literate 

English. 


3 

D.S. 

C.T. 

Jew 

Jew 

Jew 

Armenian.. 

Austrian. 

Male .. 

40 

Unmarried. 

Polish .. 

Austria . 

CcU ii). 

Broker 

Literate 

English. 


4 

Christian 

Armenian 

Brl t 1 s li 

1 Indktt 

Male .. 

Infant 

Unmarried 

English.. 

Bombay 

(Lawyer's 

Illiterate 

Blind. 

5 

P.N. 

Christian 

Method! Ht 
Episcopa- 
lian. 

European.* 

[ 111(1 lull* 

American 

Male .. 

48 

Widower.. 

English.. 

Uni ted 
States. 

clerk). 

Piece goods 
Merchant. 

Literate 

English. 



A, M. 

Christian 

Prcshy t e - 
rian. 

European . 

Scotch .. 

Male .. 

38 

Mamed .. 

English.. 

Scotland 

Tea planter .. 

Literate 

English. 



JK. 

Christian 

Wesleyan . 

European . . 

English.. 

Male 


Married .. 

English.. 

Punjab.. 

Engineer, 

Literate 

English. 


8 

H.S. 

Christian 

Lutheran.. 

European . . 

Swiss .. 

Male .. 

35 

Unmarried. 

German . 

Switzer- 

Railway. 

Watchmaker 

Literate 

German. 


9 

M.O. 

Christian 

Roman 

Catholic. 

European.. 

Irish .. 

Female . 

14 

Unmarried 

English.. 

land. 
Malta .. 

(Army Officer) 

Learning 



IO 

I.V. 

Christian 

Greek 

European.. 

Russian . 

Male .. 

53 

Married . . 

Russian . 

Russia.. 

Sailor 

Illiterate 






Church. 














Instructions for filling up the Schedule. 

GENERAL.— Enter first the head of the family resident in the house on the night of the census, then 
the rest of thf| members of the family, and lastly visitors stopping in the house that night. The last 
column ajiould be filled in only in case of a person afflicted with one of the four infirmities specified in 
the instructions below, and column 13 only for such as are shown as * Literate ' in column 12, but in # 
every one of the other columns an entry should be made against the name of each person, no blanks* 
being lefjt. General and vague terms for sect and occupation should not be used. 1 he word ( Ditto 9 
should not bo used, but each entry made in full. 

Column /.—Enter the names in order, as prescribed above. 

Column 2. — (Religion), — Enter the main religion as shown in the specimen schedule above. 

^Column — (, Religious denomination ). — Enter the sect or denomination, but do not use general 
terms, such as 1 Protestant *, ‘Episcopalian’, 8cc, If no sect be returned, enter the word * Unsectarian \ 

Column 4. — (Race ). — Enter European (including Australian, Canadian, American, &c.), Eurasian, 
or Armenian, &c. 

• Column 5. — (Nationality). — Enter the nationality to which the person considers himself or herself 

to belong. 

Column 6 . — (Sex). — Enter whether male or female. 

Column 7. — (Age),-— Enter the age last birthday, and against children of less than a year old, 
write Infant \ 

Column 8 . — (Civil condition). — Show whether each person, infant or grown up, is married, unmarried 
or widowed. Persons who have been married, but have no wife or husband living, should be 
^ shown as ‘widowed’. 

\ Column g..— (Parent tongue).— Enter the language ordinarily spoken in the household of the 
. .parents. - . *■ % 

y i lop— (Birth place).— If bom in India, give the district and province; if born out of 

^ thtocountrw; but do not enter the names of counties, towns, or villages, except in the case q{ 
of Calcutta* Bombay, Madras, or Rangoon. 


xcvi * 
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Column 1 1 .— (Occupation, &c .). — Enter the occupation of all who do work of any sort, and 
the source of income of such as live on property, &c. For children of whatever age and for women^ 
who do no regular work for wages or profit, enter in brackets the occupation of the Jjead of J;he^ 
family or other person who supports them. If a person has more than one occupation, enter the 
chief one only, unless one of tnc other occupations be landholding or cultivation, in which case 
both should be entered. General terms, such as ‘ Government Service or ( Railway Service 
* Commerce ‘ Clerk \ &c., should not be used, but the exact kind of service or dealing must 
be specified. Persons temporarily out of employ should be returned under their last or ordinary 
occupation. # 

Column 12 ,— (Education ). — Enter as 1 learning* all who are under instruction whether at 
home or at school or. college. Those who are not under instruction but are able to both read hnd 
write should be shown as * Literate \ and those of whatever age who are not under instruction, 
and who do not know how to read and write, or who can read but not write, or who can only sign 
their own name, should be entered as 1 Illiterate \ 

Column /j. — (Language known ). — No entry is to be made in this column except for those 
shown as ‘Literate' in column 12, in whose case English should here be specified, or the language, 
other than Indian vernaculars, which each person can both read and write best. 

Column J 4 $ — (Infirmities ). — If any person be (a) of unsound mind; (b) deaf-mute froyp birth, 
not from accident or disease ; (c) totally blind ; or (d) afflicted with the true or corrosive 
leprosy, an entry accordingly should be made in this column against that person's nime. 


(8) BOAT TICKET. 

District Name of ghat 

Boat No. Name of manjhi (boatman) 

The persons on this boat have been enumerated this day. 

The 1891. Signature of Boat Enumerator. 


(9) TRAVELLER’S TICKET. 

Enumerated on the day of Falgun (or 26th February). 


Signature. 


(10) FORM OF CIRCLE AND CHARGE ABSTRACT. 


Charge. 

Circle number 
and name. 

Village. 

i 

E 

M 

& 

00 

to* 

XI 

I 

a 

1 

Occupied houses, i 

Total population. 

Residents. 

Visitors. 

Rcm|rks, 

| 

55 

Females. 

- 

Total. 

1 

A 

l 

Total. 

1 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

i 2 

3 

| 4 

S 

6 

7 

a 1 

9 

10 l 

l 11 

1 a | 

13 

14 

,S . 

I* 1 




■ 










1 

« 


Total of Circle. 














r 



NoTK.«~Thi* form will be printed and copies supplied on Indent. 


(11) CERTIFICATE ISSUED TO SUPERVISORS. 


Government of India. 


Census of 1891. 

To son of of mauza pargana 

police station 

Whereas in the census of 1891, you have creditably performed the duties of supervisor of 
circle No. charge No. , this certificate is given to you in token thereof . 


The 1891. 


Deputy ConunUsipner. 


SubdivisiSokl OflteeifcfS*? 
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Rules for the Guidance of the Abstracting and Tabulating Office. 


PART /. 

CONSTITUTION OF OFFICE. 

• ■ 

There will be two offices, one at Gauhati with 340 men or thereabouts, and one at Dhubri 
with 200.* Mr. M. N. Ghosc will be branch superintendent of the Dhubri Office, and Babu 
Giris Chandra Das of the office at Gauhati. There will be also a small subsidiary office at Shillong, 
regarding which arrangements will be made separately. 

2. At Dhubri it is proposed to abstract and tabulate the schedules relating? to Sylhet and 
Goalpara, while at Gauhati it is, in the first instance, intended to work at the schedules from the 
other districts of the Assam Valley and Cachar, and from the Garo and Naga Hills districts. 

The schedules from Manipur and the Khasi Hills will be abstracted in Shillong, as it w’ould 
be very difficult and expensive to get the requisite staff in Gauhati. •• 

3. The office at Gauhati will be divided into the following parts : • 

(1) Branch superintendents room , including the branch superintendent, two assistant 

superintendents (one for abstracting and one for tabulating), and a duftry. * 

(2) Record room.— There will be one record-keeper, one assistant record-keeper, and one 
record-supplier. 

(3) Correspondence. — There will he one head clerk on Rs. 60, and one clerk on Rs. 30. 

If experience show's it to be necessary, a third clerk on Rs. 25 will lie appointed later on. * 

(4) Abstracting and Tabulating room. — Assuming that 340111011 are entertained, they will 
be distributed as detailed below. Any excess or deficiency on the assumed* strength will be 
discounted by a proportionate increase or decrease in the number of abstractors and tabulators 
employed on each sheet. The distribution now given is liable to alteration hereafter, should actual 
experience show' that the rate of progress in the abstraction of some sheets is much more 
rapid than in that of others. 

Statement showing the number of Abstractors , Tabulators , &*c., who will be employed on 

each sheet. 



Sheet. 



Abstractor*. 

Totaller*. 

Roabutractors. 

Tabulators. 

Total. 

I Sc VII 




56 

2 

16 

6 

80 

II 


... 

... 

3 & 

2 

8 

2 

48 

III 

• •• 


... 

40 

2 

12 

4 

58 

IV 

• ep 

pee 

... 

48 

* 2 

12 

3 


V 

ppp 


... 

IS 

I 

4 

1 

21 

VI 

ppp 


... 

if> 

I 

4 

I 

22 

XI 

te# 



32 

2 

8 

4 

46 

. ... . .. • 

Total 

... 

tep 

... 

243 

T 2 

64 

21 

340 , 


In order to secure independent working, and to prevent all possibility of fudging or compati- 
son of totals, the clerjts working on sheets or registers presenting corresponding tpfals will be 
seated in six different Yooms, as follows : 


Room. 

Original sheets and totalling. 

Re-abstracting. 

Tabulating. 

e 

Total. 

2 ... 

3 ** * . . . 

4 **• ••• 

5 ••• ... 

V *16 

VI = 17 

I & VII =,58 

II & XI =72 

III =42 

IV cr. 5JJ 

I Sc VII = 16 

IV =12 

XI & V = 12 

VI =4 

II = 8 

III =,2 

II, IV, & XI =*9 
III ^4 

I& VII -6 

V Sc VI « 2 

V 

* 9 

7 9 

80 

g • 

Total ... 

255 

64 

21 

340 


Each room will be in charge of a supervisor, who will be assisted by the head totaller. 

4. The office at Dhubri will be similarly constituted, but the strength of each branch will be 
reduced proportionally to the number of abstractors and tabulators entertained there. 

5. Ike office hours for clerks in the branch superintendent's room and the record room will 

n A.'tA I A P./lrt A *• f imu no J... J — 1 i 1 _ 1. Ml 



fixed in all cases by the branch superintendents. • • . j 

The abstracting and tabulating muharrirs and clerics in the English Office will attend office • 
from io a.m. to 5 p.m. without any interval. • • 

• It wae subsequently decided not to open an office at Dhubri, and the whole of the work, with thp exception of the KhMt ecbcdtilet, WM cWifjk'**' 
put In one central office at Gauhati. * * 
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PART II. 

DUTIES OF THE BRANCH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The duties of the branch superintendent will be to exercise a general supervision over 
the whole office. 

6? He must pay dose attention to the proper working of the record department, see that 
Supervision of work uf record department, all enumeration books are carefully recorded, that the prescribed 
# registers are kept up, and reports made in accordance with the 

rules. He must also keep a control over the issue of books for abstraction and re-abstraction, and 
see that these are afterwards returned with the connected working sheets, and deposited in their 
proper place on the racks or in the almirahs. 

7. In tliC'Same way, he must constantly go through the different rooms, examining the work 

Room supervisor*. of the abstractors and tabulators, and seeing that proper precau- 

tions are being taken to prevent fudging. He must satisfy himself 
that the supervisors are exercising proper supervision, and are acting in accordance with, and 
keepftig up the registers prescribed by, these rules. He must examine the supervisors' registers 
of attendance, work done, &c., and initial them daily as detailed below. 

8. The branch superintendent will also be in general charge of the correspondence 

* * Correspondence branch. department during the absence of the provincial superintendent, and 

, will be responsible for seeing that the work is up to date, and that 

all orders of the provincial superintendent are duly carried out. 

% 9. In addition to the work of supervision, the branch superintendent will have to control the 
arrangements for securing accuracy in the returns by means of test slips and re-abstraction. 

10. Age periods by sex, civil condition, education, religion, and total population appear in more 

TctUI • than one working sheet, and the accuracy of the abstraction of 

* these details can thus be ascertained by comparing the figures 

shown in the different sheets. To facilitate comparison, a form of test slip has been prepared 
(Form 1). These forms w ill be bound up by charges, and must be kept in the personal custody 
of the branch superintendent, who should fill in the totals from each set of working sheets as he 
receives them. 

11. In case he finds himself unable to fill in all the entries himself, he may depute one of his 
assistants to fill in one set of entries, but he must take care that this is done immediately under 
his own personal supervision, and he must in all cases fill in himself the second set of entries with 
which the comparison is to be made, e.g. f if his assistant .fills in the figures for Sheet I, he must 
himself fill in those for Sheet XI A, and so on. 

12. The entries for the first abstraction must invariably be made in pencil. When discre- 

K ncies are found between two sets of sheds, he must order both to bo re-abstracted in an order 
ok in counterfoil to be kept for the purpose (Form 2), and must note the fact in the remarks 
column of the tost slip. The figures obtained on re-abstraction must be entered in black ink. 
If a third abstraction is found necessary, the figures thus obtained will be entered in red ink. 
After all entries on the sheet are found to agree either on re-abstraction or otherwise, he will 
write * agreed* in red ink in the* remarks column, and sign the sheet. 

* 13. In some cases it will be clear in which sheet the error has been made, and it will not then 
be* necessary to order the other sheets to be re-abstracted. Thus, if there is a discrepancy in the 
total number of males between that shown in Sheet 1 and the other sheets, all of which agree, it is 
clear the ejror must be in Sheet I, and there will be no necessity for ordering on this account a 
re-abstraction of any of the other sheets. 

1 14. Other details, such as parent tongue, birth place, and infirmities, can only be tested by 
« re-abstraction, and this is also the most conve nient method of 

testing the caste entries in Sheets IV and XI. The exact amount 
of re-abstraction to be carried out will be fixed from time to time by the provincial superintendent. 

15. In order to facilitate classification later on, the branch superintendent will keep four 
registers, showing respectively— 


Classification registers uf occupation, &c, 


' (1) Occupation; 

(2) Caste , 

1 (3) Parent tongue ; 
^(4) Birth-place. 


Each register will be in book form, and will be divided off into sets of pages by letters cut in 
the corner, ?F, *f, *f, &c. 

16. When sets of Working Sheet 111 are sent to the branch superintendent for entrjr in his 
test slips, each sheet must be examined, and every occupation recorded must be entered under the 
proper letter in the register, unless exactly the same occupation has already been entered from 
some other working sheet. When two occupations are entered, onq of which is connected with 
agriculture^ the dual occupation must be shown separately, and not under either of the separate 
occupations in question. * 

| 17* Similarly, castes and their subdivisions will be entered in the caste register from Sheet 

v *Yi parent tongue from Sheet V, and birth place from Sheet VI. * 

. . O 'T'L j* i.1 » . \ r ii • < • l . J 1_ _ ! t 


• id^eaumeratioD-book, 
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PART III. 


RECORD ROOM. 


19. The record-keeper and his assistants must be at their post on the 1st March, anfl must by 
Receipt and storage of enumeration hooks, that time have their shelves ready, and all preparations completed 

for the receipt, verification, and storage of the enumeration Jbooks 

as they come in. 

20. The books will be received from the districts bound up by circles and charges according 
to the serial order shown in the circle lists. Circle and charge abstracts will also be received with 
the forms. 

21. As soon as they are received, each charge bundle must be opened, and the record depart- 
ment must — 

(1) Compare the books received with those shown as issued in the circle list or register 
of issues, as the case may be. 

(2) Examine each enumerator's abstract to see that it has been correctly carried forward 
into the circle abstract, and that the description of block, &c., given on the Tsftter 
tallies with that shown on the docket of the enumeration book. At the? same time 
these totals will be copied by the branch superintendent into his test slips. 

(3) Remove the enumerators' abstracts from the enumeration-books, tie those relating tdeach 
circle together in serial order, and deposit them in their proper place in the.almirah. 

(4) After this, the books must again be tied up in the proper serial order, and the bundle for 

each charge placed on its proper shelf (as fixed beforehand) in the record-room. Jin 
some districts the charge does not correspond to any administrative subdivision.* 
Where this is the case, the charge bundles will be broken up and re-arranged as 
ordered, in each case, a separate set of serial numbers being given 0 to all the books 
in each of the new bundles. # 

(5) Any discrepancies between the number of books shown in the register as issued and the 

actual receipts must at once be reported for orders. 


22. The whole of this work must be most carefully supervised by the branch superintendent 
in person. It is absolutely necessary that the recording should be altogether free from mistakes, 
while every care must be taken to prevent any one employed on the work from keeping copies of 
the figures shown in the enumerators' abstracts. 

23. It will probably be necessary to strengthen the record department by the temporary 
entertainment of a few additional hands while the books are being unpacked, examined, and 
recorded. This will be arranged for, if necessary, when the books are received from the districts. 

24. Enumeration books will be issued from the record-room for abstraction under the branch 
iobuc of enumeration books for abstraction, superintendent's orders to the supervisor of each room. The main 

ami their return. principle to be observed is that the work for one district must be 

finished before that for another is taken in hand. The duties of supervisors in regard to the 
issue of forms to abstractors arc dealt with elsewhere. The present rules relate only to the issue of 
forms by the record-keeper to the supervisor and their return by the latter to the record room. 

25. Ordinarily the books of a whole thana or charge will be issued complete, and will? be 

returned in the same way. Should the work connected with them not be concluded at the close pf 
the day, the books will be placed in the supervisor's locker in |the branch superintendent's room, 
and again taken thence by the supervisor himself next morning. The supervisor will remain 
responsible for the boajfis until he returns them complete with their connected working* sheets to 
the record-keeper and pbtains his receipt for the same. # 

26. As a rule, no supervisor should be allowed to have the papers for more than two charges in ' 
his possession, t.e., for the charge for which the abstraction is going on and for another in readiness 
for issue to the abstractors when the first is finished. 

27. Before returning the fosms he must tic up the books by circles and charges in their 
proper order. The working sheets for each circle should be arranged in serial orderfand tied 
together by a string passed through the top left-hand corner of each sheet. These sets of sheets for 
circles should then be arranged for the charge in the serial order of circles, and the whole bundle 
loosely tied up with tape. 

28. When the record-keeper issues books, he will take a receipt from the supervisor in the 
following form : 


Received the books of charge No. 
circle list extract and found complete* 


which I have compared with the 
’ Signed, 

Supervisor oj Room A to. 


When the forms are rettfrned, the record-keeper will examine them to see that they arO 
complete, and that all the working sheets have been given up. When he finds that this is the casa 
he will give a receipt in the following form : # 1 

0 Received from supervisor of room No. the enumcratioh books of charge NoJ ’■ V 

with abstraction sheets Nos, complete* \ /.A j 

■v 1 '* 
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29. The possession or otherwise of these receipts will be taken as positive proof of responsibi- 
lity for,the forms concerned, and it is, therefore, incumbent on the record-keeper and supervisors 

^to secure all receipts to which they are entitled and to keep them carefully. 

30. It is the duty of the record-keeper to see that no charge papers are unnecessarily detained 
by the room supervisors. He will submit to the branch superintendent at 12 o'clock daily a 
statement showing the number of charge papers with each room supervisor and the date of issue 
of each, and will specially bring to his notice all cases in which bundles have been detained for 
more than two days. 

$1. As it is inconvenient for the supervisors to leave their rooms during office hours, they 
should, so far as possible, arrange to take out return bundles of forms either before office opens or 
lifter it closes. Should they at other times require, or wish to return, forms, they must send intima- 
tion to the record-keeper, who will either go in person to issue or receive the bundles, or will depute 
an assistant for this purpose. • But it must be understood that no forms can ever be issued or returned 
without the receipts proscribed above. 

32. On getting back the forms, the record-keeper will place the enumeration books in their 
proper place in the record-room, after tying them together as before, and placing the circle 
list extract at the top. 

33. He will make over the working sheets to the branch superintendent for entry in the test 
slipl, and will take a receipt for them. On receiving them back, he will examine them to see that 
all the sheets have been returned and are properly arranged in serial order by circles and charges. 
Having satisfied himself on this point, he will give a receipt to the branch superintendent, and will 
placfc the sheets in their proper place in the record-room, ready for issue to the tabulators later on. 

34. Each set of working sheets for the same charge will be tied up together by circles and 
charges in serial order. These charge, bundles will be pigeon-holed in the almirahs, arranged 
according to districts. There will be a separate almirah, or set of almirahs, for each set of work- 

• ing sheets. 

35. An abstraction register in the following form must be kept by the record-keeper bound 
up by districts : 1 

District 

Subdivision 

Charge 

Circle Nos. , to 


Sheet number. 

- 

> 

- 

“ 

j JV & X. 

> 

> 

> 

* 


►j 

Date of issue for abstraction ... ... ... 

Dateofreturn 

Date of making over abstraction sheets to branch super- 
intendent for entry in test slips. ^ 

Date of return ... ... ... 

Date of recording enumeration books 

Ditto ditto working sheets ... 

Specification of sheets issued for re-abstraction with date ... 

• 

Dateofreturn ... ... 

1 Date of making over to branch superintendent 
Dateoffeturn ... ... ... 

Date of recording enumeration books 

Ditto \litto working sheets ... 

♦ 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 



■ 




! 



36. This must be taken daily to the branch superintendent for signature. The latter, after 
carefully examining it, will initial it, and give instructions to the record-keeper regarding the 
papers next to be issued for abstraction. One of the most important points is to ascertain whether 
all Enumeration books and working sheets received back from the supervisors have heen at once 
deposited in their proper place in the record-room. The branch superintendent should also note 

the progress in abstracting some sheets is excessive compared with that made on the other 
sheets, ana should make proposals with a view to equalising matters by the transfer of muharrirs if 
necessary. 

37. The rules relating to the issue of books for abstraction apply mutatis mutandis to re- 

, . .. . . . . . abstraction also, except that, instead of issuing the books of a 

tion and their return, whole charge, only those books which have been noted for rc- 

abstraction in the branch superintendent's order slip (Form 2) will be given to the supervisor 

concerned. # 

38. The date of issue must be entered in the order slip, which will be placed on the top of 
. the unissued portion of the charge bundle of enumeration books. f When the books issued for re- 
' abstraction are received back, they must be put back in their proper place in the charge bundle, 
and the working sheets sent to the branch superintendent for entry in his test slips. 

39. * When these are returned by him, they will be pinned on to the original working sheet of 
’i the book concerned, or otherwise disposed of as directed by the branch superintendent. The order 

duly filled in will then be sent back to the branch superintendent, who will note the fact in 

coufcterfpil in his order book, and will then file the slip. 

The only othdr point requiring special notice in tnis connection is that no charge bundle 
teUjst be issuo4; for abstraction into another working sheet, while some of the 
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There is, however, no reason why different books of the same charge bundle should not be 
issued at the same time to rc-abstractors engaged on different sheets. # • . 

u«ne of working .hct. for tnhnintion ud 4« • The principles laid down above apply to the issue of.workin^ 
their return. sheets for tabulation. 

They will be issued by charges to the room supervisors under the orders of the branch 
superintendent. 0 

42. It must be remembered that no bundle of working sheets must under any circumstances . 
be issued for tabulation until the work of re-abstraction in connection with them has Jbeen 
completed. 

43. The record-keeper will take receipts for abstraction sheets issued, dnd give similaf^ 
receipts when they are returned, as provided in Rule 28 above. 

44. He will keep a register, showing the issues of sheets for tabulation into the different 

registers. ' 


PART IV. 

ABSTRACTION ROOMS. 


45. Each room will be in charge of a supervisor, who will be aided by an assistant supervisor 
and the requisite number of totallers and sorters. Under them 
will be the abstractors, each of whom will be permanently, employed 


Constitution of rooms. 


on the same working sheet. 
46. The supervisor and 

The superx i9or ami his assistant. 


his staff must attend office at 9-30 a.m., and get out a sufficient 
number of books and forms to last for at least two or three hours, < 
in order that the abstractors may all be set to work the very 
moment they arrive. • 

47. Each abstractor will bear a separate serial number, under which he will be entered in 
Registers Nos. 7, 8, 8A, and 9. The desk at which each man sits will be labelled with the same 
number. 

48. Every effort must be made to avoid delay in setting each muharrir to work as soon as he 

issue of schedules for abstraction, Arrives in office. To secure this object, the following procedure 

must be very carefully adhered to. 

The room supervisor will sit at his desk with his register of issues (Register No. 9) before 
him. His assistant will stand beside him with books and forms arranged in serial order by eircles 
ready for issue to the abstractors as they arrive. The books will be in two piles, one consisting of 
books which had not been completely abstracted when office closed on the previous evening, and 
the other of new books. As each inuharrir arrives, lie will go up to the supervisor and state his 
number and name, which the latter will enter in column 4 of his issue register. He will also state 
if he left a book unfinished on the previous evening, or not. If so, this book with its working 
sheet will be picked out from the bundle* of unfinished books and made over to him for completion. 

If not, the assistant supervisor will give him a new book with a blank working sheet, quoting the 
distinguishing number of the former, which the supervisor will note in columns 1-3 of his issue 
register. 

49. When all muharrirs have been supplied with books, the supervisor will write up hfs 

RcK j btcw< attendance register (Register No. 7), and fill in from his issue* 

register columns 1-3 of his register of work done (Register No. 8), 
separate pages of which will be kept for each muharrir employed. He will then adc^ up the* 
previous day’s entries jfcown against each clerk in column 4 of this register, and enter the 
total in column 5, from which it will be copied into the abstract register of work done (Register 
No. 8A). * 

50. This work should be finished before midday, by which time the supervisor should have 
made out an abstract statement of the work done during the previous day in the following form : 


— 

-m 

Sheet number. 

Total number of 
ticks. 

• 

Average number of ticks 
per head. 

Number of abstractors ... 

Number of re-abstractors 

i 


• 


Signed, 

Supervisor, 

He should send this to the branch superintendent, Who Will forward it with his remarks to 
the; superintendent of census operations. 

51. He need not send his registers to the branch superintendent, but should hafe thrift 
ready for the latter to examine when he visits his room. 

52. 1 he branch superintendent should frequently test the j accuracy of the ehtfild in thfc,- 
register of work done by comparing them with the working sheets to which they refer. He should^ 
also from time to time go round the room with the attendance register, and see Jf 

, absence or departure before the hour fixed for closing office have been duly noted 
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5$. After having written up his registers, the supervisor should go round his room, and watch 
the abstractors at work, explaining difficulties an( ] putting a stop to any irregularities which he 
may .discover, hft should continue these rounds, as opportunity offers, throughout the day. 

54 - tWhile he is thus engaged, the assistant supervisor will remain at the supervisor's table 
to take back completed books and issue new ones for abstraction. 

55* When books are brought back by the abstractors, the supervisor or his assistant will 
Procedure on book. heiuK returned. take book anJ working sheet, and after initialling the entry 

• concerned in column 6 of the: issue register, he will place the 
boolt with the working sheet inside it in the totaller's box, and will issue a fresh book to the 
muharrir for abstraction. 

. f No delay must, under any circumstances, be permitted to take place in the issue of fresh 

Responsibility of supervisor for hauu K a books for abstraction, and the supervisor must, above all things, be 
sufficient supply of boots and forms. careful to avoid running short of books or forms. As soon as he 

finds he has only about an hour's supply of either books or forms remaining, he should at once 
send a totaller, or the assistant supervisor, with a slip to the record-keeper, asking for more books 
or forms, as»the case may be. No excuse will be accepted from any supervisor who is found to 
have allowed his books or forms to run short. 

57. The figures in all sheets filled in by the abstractors must be made over to the lotallers for 
,1 Totaiicr*. check, and the latter, after checking the sheets, will sign them, 

% and return them to the supervisor, who will then enter the total 

number of ticks in each sheet in column 4 of the register of work done (Register No. 8). 

, , 58. As soon as all tin* books in a circle have been abstracted and the working sheets checked, 

• Return of hook, ami working sheet* to the the supervisor must arrange the hooks and sheets in serial order, 

rccord-room. • The former he will tic up with string lengthways and across, and 

the latter he will fasten together by a string passed through the top left-hand corner. Having 
ckme this, he will send them to the record-keeper, who will give him a receipt as provided for in 
the record-room rules. Supervisors who are found to allow unnecessary delay to occur in the 
return of books to the record-room will be severely dealt with. 

,59. At the time for closing office he will collect all the books and working sheets, and will 
Procedure at the time of closing olive. tbom up in three bundles, one consisting of books completely 

abstracted and checked, another of books abstracted but not 
examined by the totallcrs, and the third of books not completely abstracted. The working sheets 
should be placed inside the books to which they relate. lie will then lock these up with his forms 
and unissued books in his box in the branch superintendent's room. 

60. Immediately after the close of the month, the supervisor must prepare from his Register 

Monthly .tntanen. „f u„r k done. N °' 8A a statement of the work done by each abstractor during 

the month in the following form : 

Month of 

Abstraction Sheet No. 


Name. 

Number of 
days in 
month. 

Number of 

Number of days absent. 

Total num- 

Number of 
sheets in 

Total num- 
ber of 

Remarks 

days present. 

| 'Sr 

ber of ticks. 

which errors 
found. 

errors. 



• ‘ ' ~ ' 

61. As soon as he has prepared this statement, he must send it to the branch superintendent 
.with his attendance register and register of work done, and the branch superintendent, after 
testing the accuracy of the- statement by comparison with these registers, will have the pay 
due to c»ch muharrir calculated, and the pay-bill prepared accordingly. 

62. Each abstractor will be permanently employed on the same working sheet. It is unneces- 

* Attractors sary on paper the way in which each shot t will be filled 

• in. This will soon be learnt by actual practice. The following 

rules arc, therefore, of a general nature only. 

63. Each entry in the schedule will be denoted by a stroke or tick, thus', in the proper column. 
When fo t ur vertical ticks have been made in a column, the fifth will be made by a stroke across 
these four. 

64. The greatest care must be taken to secure accuracy — (i) by making a tick for each entry 
in the schedule, (2) by seeing that this tick is made in the proper column. Care must especially 

^*6e taken in the sheets where age periods appear. If by mistake a tick is made in the wrong 
column, this will inevitably be discovered on re-abstraction, or when the figures come to be com- 
pared with other working sheets, and the mistake will then be punished by a fine. 

65. The abstractors must consult the room supervisor regarding any entries concerning which 
they are in doubt, and the latter will, if necessary, refer the matter to the branch superintendent. 

66. In some cases, columns may be found blank. When this is the case, the room* supervi- 
sor should be consulted. In some cases the proper entry will be obvious, as, for instance, if sex 
is not* shown in column 6 against a person entered as * female' in column 1, or undtfr a name 
which is unmistakeably that of a man or of a woman, as the case may be. When the correct entry 
cannot be ascertained from an examination of the other columns of the schedule, the word ‘unspe- 

, cified 9 should be entered, except in the following cases : (<?) if parent tongue is omitted, that of 
| the district shown in column 10 should be entered; (A) if occupation is omitted, the abstractor 
f should enter that of the head of the famify, t\e. y of the first person entered in the schedule ; (r) # 
' column 12 it blank, the person should be shown as illiterate ; and (rf) if there be no entry in column 
* 413 igtynst & person shown as literate in column 12 , the language shown as parent tongue in column 
•* (h and no othlr, should be entered in the working sheet, 
r 
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' 67. Where an obviously wrong entry is found in the schedule, the exact entry found there 
should at the time be copied into the working sheet. A report must at the same time be made to 
the branch superintendent, who will put up a draft to the deputy commissioifer or subditi§ional 
officer concerned in the form prescribed for this purpose. Wnen a reply to the reference 
received, the superintendent will pass orders, and will direct the working sheet to be corrected if 
necessary. 

68. When the entries in the enumeration book have all been transferred to the working sheet, 
the latter should be totalled, and at once made over to the room supervisor, who will issue, 
another enumeration book for abstraction. 

69. The pay of the abstractors will be calculated as follows : 

Half for attendance, i.e. y fixed pay. 


One-fourth jj p y n,en, b y 


A clerk who works carelessly or slowly will, therefore, draw less than the average pay, while 
one who works with speed and accuracy may draw considerably more than the average pay of his 
grade. * 

70. Re-abstraction will be entrusted to the best men amon^ the abstractors. The working 

sheets used for this purpose will be distinguished from those used for abstraction by being stamped 
with the word ‘Re-abstraction/ •• 

71. Pencils will be supplied to abstractors by the room supervisors, who will get them from 
the head clerk. One pencil should last an abstractor for three weeks. 


APPENDIX. 

Forms to be used by Supervisors. 
Form No. 7. — Attendance Register . 



First 

Second 


1 

Name. 

Hour of 

Hour of 

&c. * 


Arrival. 

Departure. 

Arrival. 

Departure. 



This register must be written up as soon as all the muharrirs have been supplied with forms, 
and set to work. The hour of departure need only be noted in, in the case of muharrirs leaving 
before office closes. 


Form No . 8 . — Register of Work done. 

$ 




Specification of 

Number of 

Name. 

Date. 

iipoks 

ticks in 



re-abstracted. 

each sheet. 


Total number 
of ticks 
for the day. 

Number of errors 
found in each 
sheet on re- 
abstraction. 

• 

Total amount * 
of daily error. 

• 



• 


Separate pages of this register will be kept for each muharrir employed. Columns 6 and 7 
will be filled in from information*obtained through the branch superintendent's office from the 
re-abstraction sheets, w ? hich will be communicated daily to the room supervisors concerned. For 
the purpose of column 4, the total shown on the working sheet may be accepted as correct, as the 
abstractors will lose more from want of accuracy than they will gain from an inaccurate excess of 
ticks. The registers must be written, up in ink, and all corrections in column 4 must be signed* 
by the branch superintendent. 

Form No. 8 A. — Abstract Register of Work done . 
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■ T hl . 9 re fj ls t- cr W <H be written up in ink from Register No. {f. It will be made use *of In 
calculating the pay of each muharrir employed, 

• 

• Form No . p . — Register of Issues , 

District 6 J 


Subdivision 
Charge ' 


Circle No. 

• 

Book No. 

Name of muharrir to whom issued. 

Date of issue. 

Received back. 

1 

n 

2 

3 

4 

5 


When books are issued, columns i, 2, 3, and 4 will be filled in. When a book is returned, the 
•supervisor will initial the entry concerned in column 5. Until he does so, the muharrir to whom 
the book was issued will remain responsible for it. 


Form No . /o . — Daily Abstract Statement. 


— 

Sheet number. 

Total number of ticks. 

Average number of 
ticks per head. 

Number of abstractors ... 




„ of re-abstractors ... 





This statement for each day must be prepared and submitted to the branch superintendent by 
12 o’clock of the succeeding day. 


Month of 


Form No. //, — Monthly Statement of Work done , 


Abstraction Sheet No. 
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cvm 


ABSTRACTION SHEET CHECK REGISTERS. 
Sheet No. I. 

Register No . ' /. 


Serial 

No. 

{•Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

. Circle 
No. 

Rook 

No. 

Name of abstractor. 

Total. 


0 

IS— 39. 

40 & over. 

Remark!. 

• 

1 | 

1 * 

| 3 

| 4 J 

1 5 

6 

| 7 | 

lU 

9 | 

| 10 i 

1 11 

L a 


Register No. a. 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Rook 

No. 

Name of j 
abstractor, j 

Religion. 

Total 

population. 

Total 

married. 

TntRi 

widowed. 

Total 

unmarried. 

Remarks. 

t | 

s 

l ^ 

1 4 

5 

1 

) ^ 



| 7 

i 8 

1 9 ' 

1 10 

| 11 

U 


Register No. j. 







I 


Aok. 







w 0 













• 


Subdivision. 

Charge No. 

Circle No. 

o* 

Z 

jt 

J 

1 

*o 

V 

§ 

If 

a-gS* 

i 

j 

a 


1 

1 


*»i — 01 


1 


£ 

i 

s' 

0 

Jd 

m 

n 

Rea arks. 

• 

• 

1 

* 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

1 7 

1 8 

u 

10 

I 

11 

13 

13 

14 

IS 

ift 

17 

18 | 

19 1 

JO 


Register No. 4. 







! 

[ 

* 2 

1? 

l! 

81s 

= Ji e 

m _ 

Am. 

• 

• 

6 

Z 

3 

& 

d 

.2 

1 

& 

d 

Z 

1 

u 

d 

Z 

v» 

« 

U 

d 

Z 

M 

J_ 

i 

1 

a 

E 

p 

2 

J 

60 and over. 


4 

l 

i 

! 

4 

l 

<* 

T 

10 

n 

A 

* 

I 

4 

8 

I 

4 

T 

Remarks. 


a 

3 

4 

l 5 

0 

L_i._ 

R 

1 ° 

to 

i 

1 " 

1 13 

1 ’1 

b. 

1 15 

1 16 

l ^ 

1 18 

1 ,P 


Register No. 5. 


Serial 

No. 

Sulidivisinn. 

Charge 

No? 

Circle 

No. 

Rook 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Religion. 

Male* of each 
religion. 

Females of 
each religion. 

Total population 
of each religion. 

Remarks. 

1 

a 

3 

4 | 

i 5 

6 

1 

1 7 

8 | 

L.l 1 

| 10 

1 M 


Sheet No. II. 
Register No. r. 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Book 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Literate. 

Learning. 

Remarks. 

1 

in 

3 

4 

1 5 i 

6 ) 

7 | 

8 | 

9 | 

10 

11 | 

11 

s 


Register No. 2. 


Serial 

No, 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Book 

No. 

_ • * 

Name of abstractor. 

1 

Population. 

All religions. 

s 

Remarks. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

I- 4 1 

7 

8 

_„ 9 _ 

xo | 

if 


Register No. j. 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Book 

No. 

Nnme of 
ahfttractor. 

Total population. 

Remark*. 

0 — 14 . 

IS-I4* 

as and 
over. 


Total 

females. 

Grand 

tout. 

- 1 

i 

• ] 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 a 

13 


Sheet No. III. 
Register No . /. 


Seriaf 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No? 



Name of abstractor, 

Population. 

Occupation, 

Remarks. 

a 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Total# 

Male*. 

Females. 

1 

1 “ J 

3 

4 

5 

tf 

_ 7 

$ 

9 

10 

t 11 
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ABSTRACTION SHEET CHECK REGISTERS— continued. 

Sheet No. Hi. 

Register No. 2. 


Serial. 

Suhdivl. 

Charge 

Cncle 

Hook 

Name of 

Total 

Aos. 

Remarks. 

No. 

• 

ftion. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

abstractor. 

population. 

0—4. J 5—14, | is and over. 

. 1 

| » 

1 ' 5 

f " 

5 

_______ 

rn 

| R j 9 j io 

11 


Sheet No. IV. 
Register No. /. 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision, 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Hook 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Total 

population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Religions. 

Castes. 

Subdivision 
of castes. 

Remarks. 

%• * 

t 

a 

• 

3 1 

4 

n 

6 

7 

~\ 



1 9 | 

10 

11 

, ' 1 

1 

U 


Register No. 2. 


« Serial 
No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

nook 

Name of 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

Literate. 

Learning | 

Remarks. 

No. 

No. 

abstractor. 

population, 

English. 

Other. 

» 

• j 

3 

1 3 l 

4 

5 1 

6 

rrj 

M 

| 9 



11 


13 


Sheet No. V. 
Register No. 1 . 


Serial 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Subdivision and 
district. 

C harge 
No. 

Circle. 

No. 

Hook 

No. 

Total 

population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Parent tonguo. 

Remarks, 

■ 

Mmm 

a 

l 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

[_!_ 

| 9 

10 

11 


Sheet No. VI. 
Register No /. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Pook 

No. 

Total 

population. 

Males. 

Females. 



Birth place. 

Remarks. 

I 

| S 

3 | 

1 4 1 


I 6 

7 

1 ^ 

j 9 

10 | 

1 " 


Sheet No. XI. 
Register No. /. 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Book 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Total 

population* 

Religions. 

CasteB, 

Married. 

Widows. 

Widowers. 



Remarks. 

t 

* a 

l 3 

F 

I.fJ 

1 6 

7 

8 J 

0 

10 


1 11 

1 13 


Register No. 2. 


Serial 

No. 


Charge 

Mo. 

Chile 

No. 

Book 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Total 

population. 

Religion. 

! 

Acs. 

Remarks. 

Subdivision. 

0-9. 

10—14* 

«S~ 39 - 

40 and over. 


1 

f 

3 

— - 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

« 

IS 

• 

»3 


Register No. 3. 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision. 

Charge 

No. 

Circle 

No. 

Book 

No. 

Name of 
abstractor. 

Unmarried. 

Remarks. 

« 

o-9* 

to— 14 . 

iJ-39* 

40 and over. 

Total. 

; ‘ 1 

I 

• 

J 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

it 
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CXI 


TABULATION TEST SLIP No. I (Total). 


District Charge. 

Subdivision Circle. 

% Tbana 

MALES. 


Registers. 

• 

Hindu. 

Musalmnn. 

Ciiristian. 

Jain. 

Huddhlst 

Aboriginal. 



Grand total. 

IV. *?. 

t 










• 

V. ... 

• 

• 

. 










y 

VII ... 

• 









XIV ... 










VI ...« 

• 

Total . 
• 

• 

0™ 

Married ... 

Unmarried. 

Widower . 

II »•• 






• 































« 

XX...< 

• 

Total. 

r 

Married ... 

Ungiarried. 

Widower . 

h. 

• ... 

• 




* 


















1 















» • 

Total of Register VIII ». 


Total. 

Total. 

Orders of Branch Superintendent. 

* 

Total of Register IX 



• 

Register V 

. # • 

■ Register XV ... 

■!li~ — 

0 — 4* 

S — 14. 

IS and 
over. 










Notv- 4 limiiv tom wai rmA for hmakf. 
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TABULATION TEST SLIP No. II.— (Religion by Age and Civil Condition). 
District Charge ' 

Subdivision MALES. Circle 

Thana 
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CASTE TOTALLING FORM. 


' Religion 

Caste 

Subcaste 

' > • 

MALES. 



SurdiviaiSn and District. 


Silchar ...» 

# 

Hailakandi 

Total Cachar 3 ... 

North*3ylhet 

i 

Habiganj 
Sunamganj 
Sbuth Sylhct 

i 

Karimgmj ... 

| Total Sylhet 

Dhubri ... 

Goal para • •• Ml 

Total Goalpara ... 

Gauhati ... 

Barpeta ... 

Total Kamrup 

Tezpur® ... 

Mangaldai 

Total Darrang 

Nowgong 

Sibsagar 

• •• ... 

Jorhat «m 
G otaghat..* 


SUBDIVISION AND DlUTRICT. 


Dibrugarh 

North Lakhimpur ... 
Total Lakhimpur 

I 

North Cachar 
Kohima ... 

Mokokchang 
Wokha 

Total Naga Hills ... 


Shillong ... 

Jowai ... ... 

Total Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

Garo Hills ... 

North Lushai 


Traditional occupation. 

Reference. 

Group No. 


Remarks. 


Total Sibsagar # 

$oi» (. 


ftas«-A tew mm *m 4 terfenalM. 







Subdivision and Dutrict, 


Silchar ... . ... 

Hailakandi ... , 

Total Cachar . M 

North Sylhet 
Habiganj 
Sunamganj 

South Sylhet ... ... 

Karimganj 

Total Sylhet ... ... 

Dhubri ... 

Goalpara 

Total Goalpara ... ... 

Gauhati 

Barpeta 

Total Kamrup ... 

Tezpur 
Mangaldai 
Total Darrang ... 

Nowgong 

Sibsagar 

Jorhat 

Golaghat 

Totyl Sibsagar ... ^ j 

Dibrugarh . ... 

North Lakhimpur' ... ...j 

Total Lakhimpur ... 

North Cachar ... 

Kohima 

Mokokchang 

Wokha 

Total Naga Hills ... 

Shillong 

Jowai 

Total Khasi and Jaintia Hills . 
Garo Hills 
North Lushai ... 

Grand total 

... ... 
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Males. 
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Statement showing the Supply and Expenditure 0/ Abstraction Sheets, &c. 


Lanovaoi. 


No. 


No. I Nn. 

ii. | hi. 


No. 

IV. 


BENGALI. 




Total supply • . . 

70,800 

63,900 

64,800 

h consumption 

65,800 

54,737 

.56,800 

Balance 

4,000 

8,163 

8,000 

Kiiam. 




Total supply 

i,Soo 

r,8oo 

1,800 

it consumption 

1,780 

*.795 

*.750 

Balance 

ao 

5 

50 


59,ooo| 

54H7I 


No. 

No. 

VI. 

VII. 


1,800 

r,730 

70 


05,500 

47,500 


i8,ooo| 


I, 800 

J. 705 


62,345 

01,045 


1,800 

1,770 


4,535 

4.53a 


300 

50 


• 





IS 

3* 


No. 

VIII. 

No. 

IX. 

No. 

XI. 

No. 

XIo. 

No. 

XII. 

s 8 

if 

Test 

■lip. 






If 


1,000 

0 

§ 

70,700 

65,000 

600 

38,500 

43,534 

997 

997 

63,700 

57,000 

598* 

10,400 

37.534 

3 

3 

8,000 

8,000 

a 

0,000 

16,000 

900 

QOO 

i,8oo 

1,800 

50 



600 

600 

1,760 

1,760 

5 

.... 


300 

300 

40 

• 

40 

43 

.... 



Remarks, 


Include* some 
Khasi sheets scut 
through mistake by the 
Superintendent, Govern* 
ynent Printing, Bengal, 
«n lieu of Bengali 
sheets. m 


Statement showing the Supply and Consumption of Tabulation Registers, &C.' 


Lancia os. 

11. 

in. 

IV. 

v& 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X— 

XIII. 

Xfl- 

Xllla 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVa. 

XVft. 

XVI. 

XVII 

XIX. 

XX. 

1 

Remarks. 

Be no am. 

Total supply 

h consumption 

Balance j 

Khasi. ! 

Total supply .. J 
H < onsumptlon j 
Balance , . , 

! 

1 

3.535 

135 

3,525 

*35 

7,4*3 

6,013 

*30,035 

102,835 

3 3,000 

35,000 

8,050 

8,047 

6,050 

6,047 

905 

003 

r,oio 

I,00« 

*6,050 

*4,050 

*5,9*7 

2,000 

20,736 

20,731 

14,587 

*4,583 

1,700 

700 

T,68o 

680 

4,000 

3,99.5 

16.000 

3.000 

14,000 

• Used for towns 
and Ruhdl vi- 

sional totals. 

3.400 

a,4ooj 

500 

37,300 

7,000 

3 I 


a 

a 

2,000 

3.9*7 

5 

5 

! I.OOOj 

»,O00i 


150 

J 

300 

300 

4,000 

4,000 

650 

6lO 

300 

300 

300 

300 

30 

30 

50 

50 

450 

450 

- 

830 

830 

830 

830 

*5° 

no 

5° 

50 

5| 

200 

*75 

50c. 

500 

1 In addition to 
j these, Beng- 
ali registers 

1 were also 

V used for the 
| tabulation of 
the Khasi 

I abatrac t i 0 n 
) sheets. 

150 

*5f»| 



f 

40 




*' 


* * 

. 

•• 

20 

. 

25 


f.ANOUAC.K. 

XIV 

Ledger. 

XVa 

Ledger. 

XVfc 

Ledger. 

S’. 

at 

5*3 

rt 3 

a.-” 

Blank ruled j 

paper for XV. | 

XIX 

Ledger. 

XX 

Ledger. 

Cov ers, 

Tabulation test 
slips. 

Remarks, 








__ 1 

I. 

II. 


Bengali. 

Total supply 

5.000 

2,004 

**°$l 

1,500 

1,000 

»,5oo 

3,000 

15,000 

2,000 

6,500 

- 

* consumption 

Balance 

Khasi. 

Total supply 

» consumption 

4.800 

1,604 

1.558 

I 1,000 

900 

*.400 

100 

12,500 

7,000 

2,700 


200 

4«o 

450 

500 

too 

100 

3,900 

2,500 

1,000 

3,800 


1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.m. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

too 

«5 

400 

385 


Balance 




.... 

. 

! .... 

«••• 

.... 

15 

15 
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. detailed statement of charges incurred in connection 

WITH THE CENSUS OPERATIONS OF 1891. 


1. Statement of expenditure not chargeable against the census grant 

2. District expenditure statements 



Page 

Cacliar 

cxviii 

Sylhet 

cxix 

Goal para 

exx 

Kamrup 

ib. 



P\GF. 

Darrang 

exxi 

Nowgong 

ib. 

Sibsagar 

ib . 

Lakhimpur ... 

cxxii 


Page 

Naga Hills ... cxxii 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills, cxxiii 
Garo Hills ... {f >m 

Manipur ... t % 
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0 w 

Statement of Expenditure incurred on account of Census Operations , but not chargeable 

against the Census Grant (vide paragraph j of the Census Commissioners letter £fo. 
fit) — da ted* the 21st September iSgo.) 


Salary of the Superin- 
tendent of Census 
Operations (excluding 
deputation allow ances 
already debited against 
census grant). 


fJediut salary of the 
substitute «*f the Super- 
intendent of Census 
Operations, d c b i t e d 
against census grant. 


Net charge 


Travelling al 1 o w a n c e 
paid to stationary 
officials. 

Total 


Total drawn in 

Total drawn In 

Total drawn in 

Grand total. 

Remarks. 

1890*91. 

18&I-93. 

1893-93. 

« 

Rs. it. p, 

10,944 1 3 7 

Rs. it. p. 

<J.$47 5 

Rs. it. p. 

3*327 15 9 

Rs. a. p - 

24,120 # 3 2 

• • 

* The Superintendent of 
Census Operation s 
acted as Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam *from 22nd 
October 1891 to 21st 
January 1892, and hence 
pay for this period has not 
been shown in this stflh> 







— 2,6 So j io 

— 3,000 0 0 

— ; 75o 0 0 

— 6,430 2 JO 



ment. • 





Ht, a. 

8.264 10 g 

1,015 I 0 

6.847 5 10 

1 

2.577 15 9 

1 7,690 0 4 

1,015 1 0 

(0 Svlhct 57 12 

( 2 ) Goalpara 196 10 

(3) Katnrup 51 15 

(4) Darrang 48 12 

C5) No^gong 419 12 

i 




(6) Khasi Hills 218* 2 


1 


• 

( 7 ) Garo Hills 23 2 

9,279 M 9 

6,847 s >° 

2,577 «5 9 

18,705 1 4 

1.015 1 


Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the district 

of Cachar. 


r Budget Allotment, Rs. 800. 


Meads of Expenditure. 


December 

1890. 

January 

1891. 

February 

1891. 

March 

1891. 


Grand total. 

• 

Establishment — 


. 

j Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Clerks ... 

• • • 



0 

0 : 

*n 

14 *3 

5 

59 >3 5 

Remuneration to supervisors 




16 0 

0 

16 0 0 

Ditto enumerators 

... 




375 4 

1 

375 4 1 

Total Establishment 

... 



45 0 0 

406 I 

6 

45 * * 6 

Contingencies — 

Petty stationery ... 

... 




35 »4 

3 

35 » 4*3 

Hire of boats 

••• 




13 8 

0 

13 8 0 

Distribution of forms 

*. ... 




15 «5 

0 

15 15 0 

Postage cnarges . t . 

... 

10 0 0 




10 0 0 

Total Contingencies ... 

... 

10 0 0 



55 5 

3 

63 5 

Grand total ... •«« 

hi 

xo 0 0 


45 0 0 

461 6 

? 


/— 
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STATEMENTS OF EXPENDITURE. 


C&iK 


Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District of Sylhet. 


Budget Allotment, Rs. 1,847-14-5. 


Head* op Expenditure. 


Establishment — 

* Clerks ... ... 

Remuneration to supervisors . 


Total Establishment 

Allowances — 

Travelling fttpenses 

• » 

. Contingencies — 

Lights 
Red ink, ike. 

, Petty stationery ... 

/lire of boats 

Carriage of books to and from 
steamer ghat, . 
Distfibution of forms 
Postage charges ... ... 

Telegram „ ... 

Miscellaneous „. 


Total Contingencies... 


Grand total 


July 

Annual 

September 

October 

No* ember 

December 

January 

1890. 

1890. 

1890. 

1890. 

1890. 

1890. 

1891. 

Ft. a. p. 

Rs, <i. p. 

Ft. a. p, 

R/, a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rl, a, p, 

26 5 5 

44 u 5 

7 4 2 

4 13 5 

84 10 6 

47 9 » 

64 4 7 

! 








26 5 5 

44 « 5 

7 4 2 

4 13 5 

84 10 6 

47 9 1 

64 4 7 


...... 







2 11 3 




' 


600 

18 5 0 


8 S 6 

13 0 6 


2 5 6 


I 10 0 





3 0 0 




1 5 0 





1 0 0 




23 0 0 

240 

18 15 0 



I 14 0 






\ 

083 




300 


0 

0 

25 0 6 


32 10 6 

15 4 6 

21 15 0 

5 5 6 

33 5 5 

69 12 11 

7 4 2 

37 7 n 

99 'a « 

69 8 1 

09 10 I 


Head* or ExriNDiTUR*. 


February, 

1801. 


March 

1891. 



Rs, 

a. 

r. 

Rs. 

<1. 

i>. 

Rs, 

a. p. | 

Rs. 

a. 

/>■ 

Rs, 

A, 

A 

Establishment — 















Clerks ... ... 

78 

1 

3 

QO 

8 

2 


„„ 

M 

MM 


448 

5 

0 

. Remuneration to supervisors ... 


Mil 



•••• 


,,, 

... 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Ditto enumerators... 

« 

• 

42 

0 

0 

9 

0 

* 0 

Ml 

... 

30 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

Total Establishment ... 

120 

I 

3 

99 

8 

2 

..< 

>... 

38 

0 

0 

537 

5 

0 
















Travelling expenses... ... 

♦ 


2 

4 

0 



2 

4 

0 

Contingencies—* 















• Tights ... ... 

M 

.... 


0 

10 

0 

... 

... 

• • 

... 


0 

10 

0 

Red ink, kc. ... 

l8 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

I 6 

M 



*5 

*4 

9 

Petty stationery ... ... 

28 

8 

0 

97 

15 

6 



• l 

... 


174 

8 

0 

Hire of boats 


MM 


6 

fe 

0 


Ml 

„ 

• •• 


6 

8 

0 

Carriage of books to and from 















steamer ghat, &c. 

2 

10 

0 

7 

3 

0 

... 

.... 

„ 

• M 


14 

7 

0 

Distribution of forms 

„ 

...» 


9 

13 

0 

... 


„ 



n* 

2 

0 

Postage charges ... 

7 

0 

0 

17 

4 

6 

••< 

.... 

• s 

... 


69 

7 

6 

Telegram „ ... 

it 

.... 


27 

7 

0 

,.1 

!••• 

„ 



40 

5 

0 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

0 

6 

0 

12 

9 

9 

• . . 

>»•» 

2 

12 

0 

19 

4 

0 

Total Contingencies ... 

56 

10 

0 

l 8 l 

6 

9 

3 

x <5 

a 

xa 


m 

E 

• 

3 

<*and total * ... 

i;6 

it 

3 

383 

a 

XX 

3 

1 6 

40 

xa 


1 

890 

IX 

3 

- . 





--- . 










! 


April 

1891 . 


ISL 


Grand total. 
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Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District of Goalpara . 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 1,200. • 


Heads op Expenditure 

November 

1890. 

December 

1890. 

Establishment — 

Clerks ... ... 

Rs. a. p. 

\ 

Rs. a . p. 

Total Establishment ... 



Contingencies — 
House-numbering 

Lights 

Red ink, &c. ... 

Petty stationery ... , 

Hire of boats ... ... 

Carriage of books to and 
from steamer ghat, &c. ... 
Distribution of forms ... 
Postage charges 

Telegram „ 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

i*4 0 

1 0 0 




Total Contingencies ... 

240 


Grand total ... 

240 




7 1 o 


2 IO o 
21 11* p 
4 4« 6 
23 3 o 

20* 9 O 


x 73 7 8 



Satement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District of Kamr up. 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 384. 


Heads op Expenditure. 


January 

1891. 


F e b r u a ry 
i8gi.; 


March 

1891. 


Grani 
total. , 


Establishment — 

Clerks ... ... ••• 

Servants 

Total Establishment ... 

Allowances — 

Travelling expenses ... 

Total Allowances ... ‘ ... 

Contingencies 

Lights ... ... 

Red ink, &c. ... 

Petty stationery 
Hire of boats... 

Carriage of books to and from steamer 
ghat, &c. ... 

Distribution of forms ... 

• Telegram charges 

.Total Contingencies »«. ... 

Grand total • •• ... ... 


Rs. a . p . Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. • Rs. a. p. 


24 o o 


24 0 0 


32 4 o 
20 2 0 


32 4 O 
44 a 0 



••••• 

• 

18 0 0 

113 13 8 





































APPENDIX P.] 


STATEMENTS OF EXPENDITURE. 


» » c*xi 


^ » 

Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District of Darrang , 


Budget Allotment, Rs. aoo. 


0 

Heads of Expenditure. 

__ A. 

November 

1890. 

December 

1890. 

January 

1891. 

February 
1891. * 

March. 

1891. 

Grand total. 

Contingencies — * 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p . 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a . p . 

Redink, Vkc, 

Petty stationery *... 

Hire of boats ... 

Carriage of # books to and from 
steamer ghat, &c. 

Distribution of forms 

Postage charges 

Teffegram „ 

240 




0 12 0 

280 

400 

1 13 0 
850 
20 6 0 

060 

71 A . 0 

2 9 0 

8 5 0 
22 14 0 

6 10 0 
7 i a 0 





/ L 4 v 

10 5 O 

QUA 

10 5 0 

11 10 

1 3 0 







y vs 

Total Contingencies 

3 7 ° 



740 

12 2 5 0 

133 0 0 

Grand total .. 

3 7 0 


1 

740 

122 5 0 

133 0 0 


* Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District of Nowgong. 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 135. 


Heads op Expenditure. 

October 

1890. 

November 

1890. 

December 

1890. 

January 

1891. 

February 

1891. 

March 

1891. 

Grand 

total. 

Contingencies — 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a . p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Hire of boats ... 

Carriage of books to and from 






14 10 0 

14 10 0 

steamer ghat, &c. ... 

500 



3 5 ° 

280 

10 0 0 

20 13 0 

Miscellaneous ... 






5 4 0 

5 4 0 

Total Contingencies 

500 



3 5 0 

280 

29 14 oj 

40 11 0 

Grand total 

— i — 

500 



3 5 0 

280 

■ 

29 14 0 

40 11 0 


. Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District of Sihsagar , 

• Budget Allotment, Rs. 404. 


Heads op Expenditure. 

% 


March 1891. 


Grand total 




Rs. 

a. 

A 

Rs. a. 

/• 

Establishment— 

• 







Remuneration to enumerators 

... 

12 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

Tctfal Establishment ... ... 

t • # 

12 

0 

0 

12 O 

0 

Contingencies — 







Lights ... ... .** 

. «•’ 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Red ink, &c. 

Petty stationery 

... 

23 

9 

0 

23 9 

0 

... 

20 

5 

0 

90 ,5 

0 

Carriage of books to and from steamer ghat, &c. 

... 

16 

3 

9 

16 3 

9 

Distribution of forms 

... 

II 

3 

0 

" , 3 

0 

Postage charges 

... 

28 

12 

0 

28 12 

0 • 

Telegram # , ... 

... 

3 

7 

0 

3 7 

0 

Miscellaneous ... 

... 

15 

7 

0 

15 • 7 

0 

. 

Jfotal Contingencies 

... 

119 

*4 

9 

»»9 *4 

9 

prand total * ... 

... 

i3> 

»4 

9 

*3* *4 

9 


VOL. I. 
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Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in \the 

District of Lakhimpur. 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 500. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


January 

1891. 


Establishment — i 

Remuneration to enumerators 

Total Establishment 

Allowances — 

Travelling expenses ... 

Total Allowances ... 

Contingencies — 

House numbering 
Lights 

Red ink, &c. ... ... 

Petty stationery 

Hire of boats ... ... 

Carriage of books to and from steamer 
ghat, &c. 

Distribution of forms 
Postage charges 
Telegram „ 

Miscellaneous 


Total Contingencies 
Grand total ... 


Rs. a. p. 


1 14 o 
520 


700 


700 


February 

1891. 


Rs. a. p. 


March 

1891. 


Grand total. 


Rs. a. p. 


46 0* 0 


46 o o 


27 2 O 


27 2 0 


I 2 O 

0 I0 # 9 
187O 

3 
0 


13 3 
1 12 8 


880 

55 6 2 

026 
420 
I o o 


Rs. a. p. 


46* o 0 


46 o 0 


«7 ? 


27 2 0 


215 1 8 


288 3 8 


I 2 *0 

010 9 
18 7 0 

'3 3 3 
m 8 o 

10 6 0 
60 8 2 
026 
420 
1 o o 


222 I 8 1 


295 3 8 


Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census 
in the District of the Naga Hills. 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 600. 


Heads op Expenditure.** 

January 
j 1891. 

February \ 
1891. 

March 

1891. 

— — % 

Grand total. 

Establishment — 

Remuneration to enumerators 

Total Establishment ... ••• 

« 

Contingencies— 

« 

Petty stationery 

Distribution of forms ... 

• 

Total Contingencies ... ... 

• 

Grand total ... ... ... 



Rs. a. p. 
420 0 0 

• • 

Rs. a . p* 
420 0 0 

B— 


420 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

30 3 0 
31 12 0 

080 

34 *3 ° 

O O 

0 0 

t 

31 u 0 
no 15 6 



45 « 0 


61,15 0 

35 5 0 

465 6 0 

56a to 

• • - 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE. 


Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the m 
District of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills . 

. • % Budget Allotment, Rs. j,ioo. 


i 890. j 1891. 


February 

March 

1891. 

1891. 

Rs. a . p. 

Rs. a. p. 

197 6 8 

275 1 2 

197 6 8 

275 1 2 

*383 

3 12 0 

340 

9 o 0 

10 0 0 

10 5 0 


5 10 0 

580 

88 15 0 

32 4 3 

117 10 0 

229 10 11 

392 1 1 2 


Establish ment — , 

.Remuneration to enumerators 

Total Establfshment 

Contingencies— 

Petty statioiffery ... 
Distribution of forms 
Postage charges ... 

Te^gram „ 

Miscellaneous 

TotaJ (Contingencies 

Grand total * 


'Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

District of the Garo Hills. 

• Budget Allotment, Rs. 1,050. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Establishment — | 

Remuneration to enumerators ... ... 25 o o 811 o 9 836 o 9 

Total Establishment ... ... ... 25 o o 811 o 9 836 o 9 

Contingencies — 

Lights ... ••• ••• 100 100 

Petty stationery ... ... 716 716 

Distribution of forms ••• ... 34 12 0 34 12 0 

Telegram charges ... ... 3 11 0 3 11 o 

Miscellaneous ... ... 030 030 

Tot^l Contingencies ... ... 46 1 1 6 46 11 6 

\vrand total * ... ... ... 25 o 0 85712 3 88212 3 

% 

Statement showing the Expenditure incurred in connection with the Census in the 

State of Manipur . 

Budget Allotment, Rs. 200. 


February 1S91. 

March 1891. 

Grand total. 

Rs. a. p. 

25 0 0 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

8l I 09 

• 

Rs. a. p. 

836 O 9 

25 0 0 

8 r i 0 9 

836 0 9 


1 0 0 

I 0 0 


7 1 6 

7 1 6 


34 12 0 

| 34 12 0 


3110 

3 11 0 


0 3 0 

030 


46 1 1 6 

46 11 6 

25 0 0 

857 12 3 

882 1 2 3 


Heads of Expenditure. 


March 1891. 


Grand total. 


Contingencies — * 
Distribution of forms ... 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


74 11 o 74 H o 


Total Contingencies 



Grand total ... 


74 11 o 74 11 0 * 
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APPENDIX G. 


LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES SHOWING THE DIFFERENCES 

BETWEEN THE CHUNGLI AND MONGSEN DIALECTS OF THE AO’ 

NAGA LANGUAGE. 

Prepared by Mr. A W. Davis, I.C.S. 


English. 

• 

Chungli. 

Mongsen. 

Man i 

nisung 

4ml. . 

Male 

tebur 

abAchangr. 

Woman 

tetsir 

aniti. 

Child . 

tanur 

noyAft. • 

Young man 

asongr 

chongAdff* 

Old man 

tAmbur 

tsifnbAr. 

Old Woman 

tantsir 

tsenur. 

Unmarried girl 

Ayir 

lAyAti. * • 

Child (son or daughter) 

cnir 

ningchArA. 

Wife 

tekinungtsii 

neneii. 

Husband 

tekenungpo 

nebayA. 

Widow 

mitzir 

milAr. 

Father 

obA 

AbA. 

Mother 

ochA 

• Avii. 

Elder brother 

oti 

Ati. 

Younger brother 

tebu 

thii. 

Sister 

tenii 

teti. 

Water 

tsii 

Atsii. 

Fire 

mi 

Amti. 

Fish 

*go 

Ango. 

Flesh 

shi 

AsA. 

Sticks 

sung 

Asiing. 

Fig 

6k 

A-ok. 

Rice 

chang 

Achang. 

Dhan 

tsak 

Atsak. 

Cooked rice 

chi 

achA. 

Mat 

pAkti 

ApAk. 

Bamboo tie 

House 

jrung 

Aling. 

Aki. 

Door 

kishi 

kichi. 

Bamboo 

sungkam 

A-u. 

Cow 

nashi 

massii. 

Tiger 

keyi 

Akhu. 

Bear 

shiam 

iram. 

Monkey 

shitzii 

sangA. 

Barking deer 

messil 

metsi!. 

Sam bur 

shidzii 

shii-Og 

Clean 

tcm&rok 

temArok. 

Dirty 

anak 

artt. 

White 

temessung 

tenen . 

Black 

. tanAk 

tanAk. 

Hot 

lemyi 

talem* 

Cold 

temekhung sok 

temekhung sok. 

Small 

telekA 

tasuA. 

Long 

telang 

telang. 

Short 

tatsu 

tetsii. 

Round 

telung 

telung. 

Sight 

tepung 

tepi. 

Good 

tAchung 

tepung, tAru. 

Bad ' 4 

tamAchung v 

temepung, teraa- 
ru, 
takA. 

Better 

tAku 

•Sweet 

tanang 

temeyaflg. 

Sour 

tasen 

tesen. 

.Ripe 

tamen 

tuning. 

Good-looking 

teriprang zungr 

teringA pungr. 

True 

atangchi 

tatsA* 

False 

tiasfl 

teraarak. 

Speak . 

riii-ang 

Wff- 


AO NAGA DIALECTS. ' 


APPENDIX G.] 


SXXY 


LIST OF WORDS, &C.— continued. 


English. 

Call 
Send 
Strike 
•Cut 
Throw 
Give 
Take 
Eat • 
Drink 
fiee 

Look at 
Arrive 


Chungli. 

Mongsen. 

cha-ang 

chang. 

yokong 

ziikong. 

dsukong 

ydkong. 

lepong 

entokong 

lepong. 

enchukong. 

dketsUang 

kiang. 

agiang 

chiungong 

tsang. 

chdng. 

chimang 

yiingong. 

ngu 

ongja. 

riprangang, asitangang 

ringang dchang. 

dtung 

dtung. 


fcnglisfi. — Where have you been ? 

Chungli. — Nd kuleni dur? 

JMongsen. — Nang chebd nd wdri ? 

• English . — I have been for wood. 

^Chungli. — Ni sung pend dur. 

Mongsen. — Ni dsiing dnwdr. 

English. — Why did you steal from his house ? 
Chungli. — Nd kichi tsii pdki tang d-uyd? * 
Mongsen . — Nang chcbd tav pG ki ko fu tsungi ? 
English. — Have you eaten rice or not ? 
Chungli. — Nd chi chuing assil md chuing? 
Mongsen. — Nang dchd chdngopd? 

English. — \yhat are you doing ? 

Chungli . — Nd kechi sir ? 

Mongsen.— Nang cheba tari ? 

* English . — I am cooking rice. 

Chungli. — Ni chi surotar. 

Mongsen. — Ni dchd suroteli. 

English. — What turkari are you cooking ? 
Chungli. — Nd kechi dn dsur? 

Mongsen. — Nang chebd enso suri ? 

English. — Come back when you have had 
your food. v 

Chungli.— Cni chungri arungmd. 

Mongsen.— Acha chungri rangrna. 

English . — Where have you come from ? 
Chungli.— Nd kulen nungi dro? 


Mongsen. — Nang ko tangi phening rd-i ? 
English. — I have come from my fields. 
Chungli. — Ni dlu nungi dtokr\ 

Mongsen. — Ni dlu phening tsukdr. 

English. — Are your people in the village or 
have they gone to the fields } 
Chungli. — Nd yimrf imtdk lir assii dlu-e du? 
Mongsen. — Nangila yimr' aki ko li sii dlu 
nd wd ? 

English. — They are in the village. 

Chungli. — Kitang lir. 

Mongsen . — A ki ko lanu. 

English.— Make liquor. 

Chungli. — Yi sd-dng ma no. 

Mongsen. — Azii sepang ma no. 

English . — I am g6ing to pound dhan. 
Chungli. — Ni tang tsak sen tsii. 

Mongsen. — Ni tago dtsak siatili. 

English . — This man is very ill. 

Chungli — Nisung pae kangd shirang tsii. 
Mongsen . — Ami pi iydtang telangd mepungr 1 . 
English . — Wash this cloth. 

Chungli. — Ssu yd shito-ongmd. 

Mongsen. — Assii pi shi chu kong. 

English. — What are you looking at ? 

Chungli. — Nd kechi riprangr, or asitangr ? 
Mongsen. — Nang chebd ringari ? 


END OF VOL. I. 
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